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4 Dartmouth College 


Founded in 4769 


"A vinlacion to the F sasbine clases is gained either by eeaintialor or by certiicates Candidates’ are 
3 a iowed to take a preliminary examination one year before their matriculation, In: place of examina- S 
- tions, certificates will be received from preparatory schools which ‘hold the ‘certificate privilege, “No: 3 
 $chool will be approved that has not an established regular and thorough. course of preparation ree 
“College. All schools which desire.to be placed on the list of “approved schools” should. send. to'the : 
_ Dean of the Faculty for a printed form of application, containing the conditions for the ‘approval. of 7 ae 
~'school and the requirements which must be met. No certificate will be: accepted from a private tutor or 
- instructor. Correspondence spaeetning these. ‘subjects, and Tediests for. Catalogues . should: be” 
addressed to. 





















CHARLES Fr EMERSON, Dean, 


~ Correspondence concerning rooms s should be addressed fo. Zz 
. ? _ HOWARD M. , Tapers, Registra. 
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ihe Assodated Schacis Ae oe te 
The ree Tuck School of Administration and Fianies : 


cA Graduate School Offering Two Years of Special. Preparation Roe Bushee < 2 3 


Students of three years’ undergraduate standing admitted to the work of the first year, ‘which eee | 
to the bachelor’s degree. The work of this ser lays a foundation for the Specialied: work * the: % 
prone year. ihe: 
>. Students with the bachelor’ s degree admitted to the wk of ‘the secon year, which leads to ‘th 
degree Master of Commercial Science, Courses in Accounting and Auditing, Business ‘Procedure : 
- Modern Language, Banking, Brokerage, and Investments; Transportation, especially Railroad Service; a 

Insurance, Commerce, General Business. ah Scheu ake offered for ‘Jousnalism and for: teaching < 
a commercial sees, : 











| _-Hantow S. PERSON, Secretary = 


to include the essential Sitake of all important branches. Small dlaasee allow. loos contact ° ‘with 33 
instructors constantly. Essentially. two years of professional PEE Baration inelimiae the final. year in 


} ‘copy of the Annual giving. addresses and d positions of its graduates, etc., or other Information, alin 
ie tion should be made to. Se eat ra 





es ‘School at the end 2 F Junior: year Lae earn the two degrees i in seven ‘years. | 

- The course covers four. years of lectures, clinics, laboratory and recitation work. © ; 

_ Fall laboratory facilities are offered both in the elementary and practical branther -Qui 
‘roundings and personal instruction and supervision by the F age favor individual. work. tt 
3 preparation in the fundamentals by each abudent. : 5 is 
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At the first oe meeting of the 
secretaries of the classes and various 
alumni organizations, held at the Col- 
lege on January 21, 1905, one of the 
most important subjects which came 
up for discussion was the establish- 
ment of a magazine which should re- 
present the opinion of graduates in 
reference to College affairs, and also 
afford the means of setting forth in- 
formally, from time to time, the policy 
of the Administration of the College. 
The following resolution was adopt- 
ed at this meeting : 

«‘ RESOLVED, that it is the senti- 
ment of this meeting that the time 
has come when there is a call for an 
alumni publication, and that an out- 
line of the nature of such publication 
be submitted to the secretaries of the 
classes by the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent ; that a canvass of the classes be 
taken by the secretaries to see how 
much support such a _ publication 
would receive, the results to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent at an early date.’ 

The returns from the canvass call- 
ed for in this resolution have been so 
favorable that the general secretary 
of the meeting has reported to the 
President that itis entirely practica- 
ble to publish a graduates’ magazine. 
After consulting with the President 
of the Association of Secretaries, 
Henry W. Stevens, Esq., of the class 
of ’75, it has seemed best to begin at 
once’ upon the proposed scheme, 


The ayee number of ie magazine is, 


therefore, sent out under the formal 


title of ‘‘The Dartmouth Bi-Monthly, 
A Magazine for Graduates of Dart- 
mouth College,’’ under the editorial 
management of Mr. Ernest M. Hop- 
kins, general secretary of the associa- 
tion of the alumni and class secretar- 
ies, in cooperation with the secretar- 
ies. Since the meeting of the secre- 
taries, Mr. Hopkins has been appoint- 
ed, by the Trustees, Secretary to the 
College. In the proposed editorial 
management, Mr. Hopkins will be 
able to represent in his two-fold cap- 
acity the views of the alumni and of 
the Administration of the College. 

It may reasonably be expected, 
judging from the experience of other 
institutions, that the publication of 
this magazine will be of great value. 
The various questions intimately con- 
nected with the growth of the College 
ought to be discussed openly by the 
alumni, with a view to the better un- 
derstanding of them, and with a view 
to the effect of such discussion upon 
the administration. It is also desira- 
ble that the opportunity should be 
had for the informal presentation of 
these questions as representing the 


policy of the Trustees and Faculty. 


The publication of this magazine is to 
be considered as an effort to realize 
in the most intelligent way the unity 
of the College. 

WILLIAM J. TUCKER, 

~ President, 
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Dartmouth men everywhere are 
earnest ‘in their desires that the Col- 
lege efficiency shall be at a maximum. 
College life is difficult to analyze, but 
it is certain that the institution which 
has the most perfect cooperation be- 
tween the two great components of 
the existence of a college — the alumni 
and the administration — will afford, 
other things being equal, the greatest 
advantages to its constituency. Coop- 
eration means something more than 
the blind which leads the 
alumnus to back his college against 
all comers, simply on general princi- 


zeal 


ples. It means something more than 
pedantry on the part of the instructor ; 
something more than opportunism on 


the part of the administrative officer. 


It necessitates knowledge of affairs as" 


they are, by all concerned, and requires 
thought and effort, that the possibili- 
ties of the present may be realized and 
that the development of the future 
may be “sustained. “Many | a (man 
through the force of circumstances 
draws all the inspiration for his en- 
thusiam for his college from the life 
of his undergraduate days, and feeds 
his loyalty wholly upon a sentimental 
reverence for the past. Many an ad- 
ministration in our colleges, through 
lack of contact with the alumni body, 
has failed to achieve desired results. 
The aim of this magazine is to do 
what it can in the work of coopera- 
tion. Its publication has been called 
for and encouraged by the secretaries 
of the classes and the alumni associa- 
tions and clubs: The plan has the 
endorsement and the promise of as- 


sistance from the administration of 
the College. The project has been 
made possible by the assurance of 
support from loyal graduates. ‘THE 
Bi-MoNnTHLY will make every effort 
to do what it can in maintaining the 
interest of alumni, officers, and friends 
of Dartmouth in each other and in 
the College. The more thatuit suc 
ceeds in this the more will it fulfill its 
mission. 

The strength of a college lies so 
largely in the loyalty of its alumni 
that it has become one of the more 
important duties of administration to 
open, to the widest extent, the lines 
of communication to and from the 
graduates. This can best be done 
through the classes and the alumni 
bodies. ‘The work of the alumni as- 
sociations is invaluable, but it can 
never remove the necessity of class or- 
ganizations, for it is only through the 
latter that the whole constituency of 
the College can. be reached jie 
form of organization has been so loose 
among Dartmouth alumni, in some 
cases lapsing altogether and in others 
having little utility, that it has be- 
come imperative that it be strengthen- 
ed in every possible way. 

Early in December, President 
Tucker sent out a note to the secre- 
taries, stating the wish of the admin- 
istration to make the fullest use of 
class and alumni organizations. Men- 
tion was made of the desire to inform 
Dartmouth men everywhere of the 
policies and the needs of the College, 
and to open the channels through 
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which the alumni could bring outside 
sentiment home to the College. The 
“response was encouraging, and the 
meeting was most successful. An- 
nouncement of the date and plans for 
the second meeting will be made in 
the next issue. Attention is called 
now, however, to the work of the sec- 
retaries. They are dependent, after 
all their own efforts, upon the re- 
sponses made to their calls, by the 
alumni whom they represent. They 
have been given and have accepted 
the burden of large responsibility. 
Help should be given them whenever 
it is possible to give it. 


Asa matter of interest to the large 
body of the alumni who have had no 
report, and as a matter of record, a 
brief review of the last Commence- 
ment, the one hundred and thirty- 
sixth, is given. The program was: 


SATURDAY, JUNE 24 
PRIZE SPEAKING 


8.00 P. M. Speaking in the College Church for 
Ene), class .01), 1866) ‘prizes, . and 
Barge gold medal. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 25 
BACCALAUREATE 
10.30 A.M. Baccalaureate Sermon by the Pres- 
ident of the College. 

5.00 P.M. Unveiling of Memorial Window, at 
Rollins Chapel, commemorating 
the Presidency of the Rev. Sam- 
He Coicord, Bartlett," D.Ds 
‘8 BE 

8.00 p.M. Address before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association by the 
Reverend Samuel Co'cord Bart- 
lett of Tottori, Japan. 

MONDAY, ‘JUNE 26 
CLass Day 

2.30P.M. Class Day Exercises. 

8.00 P. M. Concert by the Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs. 

10.00 P.M. Promenade Concert in College 
Yard. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27 
ALUMNI! DAy 
9.00 A.M. Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
. Society. 


10.30 A.M. Public meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation; Address by President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, LL.D., 
of the University of California. 

Annual Meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation. Statement by | the 
President of the College to the 
Alumni on the work and plans of 
the College. 

Reunion of the Greek Letter Fra- 
ternities. 

5 P.M. Dramatic Club. 

oto1rPp.M. President’s Reception in Col- 

lege Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28 
COMMENCEMENT 


Prayers in Rollins Chapel. 

Procession formedin College Yard 
for Commencement Exercises in 
College Church, including: the 
conferring of degrees in course 
and honorary degrees. 

Lunch in College Hall. Thomas 
R. Proctor, Esq., ’79, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, 
presided, and alumni and friends 
of the College spoke. 

Commencement Ball. 


2.007), iM: 


5.00 P. M. 


12.00 M. 


g.0o P. M. 





The Sing-Out and Wet-Down oc- 
curred in usual manner on June 16. 
Additional events have been added to 
this day in the last few years that 
make it of greater importance and 
dignity. Immediately after the Wet- 
Down, W. E. Chamberlain ’o5, in be- 
half of the Senior class, presented to 
College Hall a marble drinking 
fountain which was accepted for the 
College by C. A. Russ ’06. ‘The 
fountain is of delicate, cream-colored 
Tennessee marble, which harmonizes 
well with the color scheme of the 
Hall. It is five and a half feet high, 
and about three feet wide at the basin. 
Directly above the basin a lion’s head 
is carved in heavy relief, the work of 
Sculptor T... J. McAuliffe. 

A year ago last June, in the even- 
ing of the Sing-Out, the President and 
Trustees of the College gave a dinner 
to the Senior class, in College Hall, 
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Following the custom then instituted, 
the second annual dinner was given in 
the evening, after the other exercises. 
The tables were beautifully decorated 
by the ladies of the faculty, and the 
old silver punch-bowl, given by Gov- 
ernor Wentworth to Kleazar Wheelock, 
was on the head table. The speakers 
were, President Tucker, A. S. Batchel- 
Nejee py lene tel Wrbe SBE dapeb Wikaleiohs 
O. Adams, Esq., ’71, and members of 
the class. 





One of the pleasantest exercises of 
the week was the unveiling, Sunday 
afternoon, of the window memorial to 
President Bartlett. Its design was 
suggested by the text and some de- 
scriptive passages of ‘the baccalaureate 
sermon of 1889. Thetext, ‘‘ The path 
of the just is as the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day,’’ set in a narrow ring of deep 
blue glass surrounds the picture. 
Starting in a rather somber, central 
foreground a rugged path runs direct- 
ly away, in perspective, under con- 
ventional elms and cypresses, through 
the tops of which glimpses of the 
glowing sunrise shine brilliantly. In 
the middle distance the path passes 
around a broad sheet of water which 
dimly but distinctly reflects the sunrise 
colors of the sky. ‘Thence the path 
can be seen, winding far away over 
the great hills which are spread out in 
the background, vanishing on their 
distant outlines into the brilliant 
morning sky. Over all, in the 
heavens, are the purple and red cloud 
effects of an exquisite sunrise. A 
plain brass tablet on the wall below 


marks the purpose of the window. 
This window was designed in the Tif- 
fany Studios and is presented by the 
four children of President Bartlett, 
Edwin J., William A., and Samuel C. 
Bartlett and Alice Bartlett Stimson. 
It is placed as a rose window in the 
south transept of Rollins Chapel. 





President Wheeler of the University 
of California gave the address before 
the Alumni Association, ‘Tuesday 
morning. His subject was ‘‘ The: 
Abundant Jife.’’ He said in part: 


‘* Abundance of goods cannot assure 
either to a people or to an individual 
that quality of existence which we are 
justified in associating with the notion 
of richness, fulness, abundance of life. 
A man lives abundantly according as 
he opens his life to the opportunities 
of the world he lives in, opens it both 
to receive and to give, both to be and 
to do; according as he makes his per- 
sonality, being what it is, count for 
the most possible, time, place, and en- 
vironment being what they are. 

‘“Nothing should be permitted 
within the College to prevent the 
frank association of men of all grades, 
conditions, and.antecedents. From 
this point of view the dormitory is 
better than the chapter house. The 
danger of the latter is the insidious 
encouragement of a snobbish exclusive- 
ness —a thing utterly hostile to the 
spirit and intent of the American col- 
leseae 

Concerning athletics, he said: ‘‘It 
is at present bending with dangerous 
rapidity toward the conferment of its 
physical, if not its spiritual blessings, 
upon a few chosen specialists.’’ 

‘* Life is nourished of life, and it 
will remain in the future as it has 
been in the past that the simpler, 
larger life and the culture of the 
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sounder health will proceed by use of 
fiemproducts of: life. The greatest 
education is the giving of life, and the 
‘greatest teacher was one who came 
that ye might have life and have it 
more abundantly.’’ 





Certain changes were made in the 
graduating exercises of Wednesday 
morning, to add to their effectiveness. 
The candidates for degrees in course 
were presented by the Dean, and after 
the conferring of the degress, the di- 
plomas were presented by a committee 
of the Faculty,—Professors Burton, 
Dixon, Hull, and Horne. The Com- 
mencement addresses were spoken by 
the six men ranking highest among 
the candidates for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. The speakers and _ subjects 


were: 
1 Salutatory, with Address: 
Day Estimate of Cervantes 
WINFIELD SUPPLY BARNEY, 
Washington, N. H. 
Teleology and Mechanism 
JOHN HINSDALE NEELY, Evanston, III. 
3. Two Devils 
EDMUND Ezra Day, Worcester, Mass. 
4 The Place of John Knox in History 
PERCY CHANDLER LADD, Greenfield, Mass. 
5 The Essence of Israelitish Prophecy 
ROBERT CRAWFORD FALCONER, 
Hamilton, Ohio 
6 Valedictory, with Address: The Laboratory 
vs. Nature 
CHESTER NEWELL Moore, Worcester, Mass. 


For the presentation of honorary de- 
eress, a special committee was ap- 
pointed — Professors J. K. Lord, 
Richardson, and Bartlett — who pre- 
sented the recipients in turn to the 
President. The names of those who 
received the degrees, with the words 
of President Tucker in conferring 
them, are herewith given. 


The Present 


bo 


JOHN McLANE 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW HAMP 
SHIRE 


It is the custom of the Trustees of Dartmouth 
College to invite the Governor of the State of 
New Hampshire, who is by virtue of his office a 
member of the Board, to a more intimate and 
permanent relation to the College. In recogni- 
tion of this honored custom, and yet more in 
recognition of those qualities of integrity, judg- 
ment, and efficiency which made you so worthy 
of your public position, I confer upon your Ex- 
cellency — John McLane, the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. 


ROBERT NELSON CHAMBERLIN 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


I confer upon your Honor, Associate Justice 
of the Superior Court of New Hampshire, ade- 
quate in your knowledge of the law, clear in 
your application of it, and sure in your de- 
cisions, I confer upon you, Robert Nelson 
Chamberlin, the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. 


GEORGE KUHN CLARK 
OF THE SUFFOLK BAR 


I confer upon you, George Kuhn Clark, law- 
yer, historical scholar, and writer, the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts, welcoming you toa 
place among the many members of your family 
in their, and our, academic fellowship. 


EDWIN WHITNEY BISHOP 


PASTOR OF THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, CONCORD, N. H. 


Edwin Whitney Bishop, graduate of Wil- 
liams and of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Fellow at the University of Berlin,whose scholar- 
ship enhances your power in the pulpit, and 
whose judgment, courage, and authority give 
you the place of leadership in the church, I con- 
fer upon you the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST CHURCH, WATERBURY, 
CONN. 


Charles Allen Dinsmore, 1884, pastor, preach- 
er, author, worthy of special recognition for 
those studies beyond the range of your imme- 
diate work which have given us so clear and 
just an interpretation of Dante, I confer upon 
you the honorary degree of Doctor-of Divinity. 


CHARLES LOOMIS DANA 
PHYSICIAN IN NEW YORK CITY 


Charles Loomis Dana, 1872, physician, au- 
thority in the most intricate problems of your 
profession, keen and sure of insight, fearless in 
research, quick in sympathy, benefactor of your 
kind, I confer upon you in acknowledgment of 
your services the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 
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SETH CHASE GORDON 
PHYSICIAN IN PORTLAND, MAINE 


I confer upon you, Seth Chase Gordon, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, in recogni- 
tion of your brilliant record as surgeon in the 
United States Army through the Civil War, of 
your long and honored career as medical in- 
structor, and of the fifty years of practice in 
your profession. 


CHARLES RANSOM MILLER 
EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES 


Upon you, Charles Ransom Miller, 1872, edi- 
tor and publicist, wise interpreter of current 
events, exponent of the ethics of political and 
social life, influential for public honesty and 
the public order, I confer the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA 

In repeating, President Wheeler, the degree 
through which your high academic services 
both in scholarship and administration have 
already been recognized, as well as your still 
more public services, we do not presume to in- 
crease your honor. We do propose to restore 
to you the rights of your inheritance. You are 
a descendant of the Founder of this College. 
‘Born a Dartmouth man, you in some way, 
which you have not explained to our satisfac- 
tion, escaped the fold. _ I now bring you back, 
and recover you to your ancestral rights, by 
conferring upon you the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, the only degree befitting your condition, 
which, however, I confer in the terms of the de- 
gree of graduation, granting to you that is, all 
the privileges, immunities, and honors, which 
may pertain to a Dartmouth degree. 

CHARLES ANDREW WILLARD 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


(Conferred zz absentia) 


I further announce the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, conferred zz absentia upon 
Charles Andrew Willard, 1874, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands, whose services in that capacity are an 
honor to the College and to the Nation. 





Announcement was made at the 
Alumni Dinner of the gift of $50,000 
by Stephen Moody Crosby, of the 
class of 1849, toward the building of 
Webster Hall. Mr. Crosby signified 
his intention some time ago of help- 
ing ina substantial way in the erection 
of Webster Hall, through a bequest. 
Believing, however, that the money 


would be more effective if given at 


this time, he proposed to the Trustees 


to place the money in their hands for 
immediate use, subject to an annuity 
to himself during his life. 

The Trustees accepted the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Crosby and adopted reso- 
lutions expressing their gratitude for 
lis generous gift, and the timeliness 
of its bestowal. 

Mr. Crosby is a member of a family 
which has been closely identified with 
Dartmouth College. His father, Na- 
than Crosby, 1820, was a well known 
judge in Lowell. Hisuncle, Alpheus 
Crosby, 1827, was professor of Latin 
and Greek at Dartmouth for many 
years, and was editor of many well 
known text booksin Greek. Another 
uncle, Dr. Dixi Crosby, graduate of 
the Medical School in 1824, was for a 
long time professor of Surgery and 
practically the head of the School. 
Still another Thomas R. 
Crosby, 1841, was for several years 
instructor in Natural History in the 
College. | 

Mr. Crosby, after graduating from 
Dartmouth went into the practice of 
law; later he became a manufacturer 
at Haydenville, Mass. He served 
through the Civil War and was 
brevetted a Lieutenant Colonel for 
services as paymaster. More recently 
he has been in the banking business 
and was president of the Massachu- 
setts Loan and ‘Trust Company. 


uncle, 





The College began its one hundred 
and thirty-sixth year, September twen- 
ty-first. In accordance with the cus- 
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tom of the last few years, the Presi- 
dent addressed the students immedi- 
ately after the chapel exercise of the 
first morning. 
also made in regard to registration, 
of the changes in the faculty, and of 
appointments to other positions. 

The number of students in resi- 
dence this year is divided as follows: 


Announcement was 





Graduate Stndents 20 
Seniors 169 
Juniors 192 
Sophomores 243 
Freshmen 303 
Total in Academic Department 927 


The distribution by states of the 
Freshman class is: 


Massachusetts 152 Dist.of Columbia 2 
New Hampshire 76 New Jersey I 
New York 18 Michigan I 
Illinois 17) Nebraska I 
Vermont 13 Indiana I 
Maine i0 Minnesota I 
Ohio 4 South Dakota I 
Pennsylvania 3 Tennessee I 
Colorado 3 California I 
Missouri 2 ‘Texas I 
Rhode Island 3 . 


The enrollment in the Medical School 
is 59, in the Thayer School 28, and 
inthe Tuck School 23. Of these, 59 
have not been counted in any way in 
the registration of the academic depart- 
ment. ‘The total enrollment, there- 
fore, of the College and Associated 
Schools is 986. 


The Academic Faculty will consist, 
the present year, of sixty members, of 
which number those" who are Profes- 
sors, Assistant Professors, or Instruc- 
tors under appointment for a full term 
of service, constitute the voting 
faculty. Professors Hull and Langley 
will be absent upon their sabbatical 
years. Professor Emery returns,as does 


also Mr. Stewart (German), Mr. L. B. 
Richardson (Chemistry), and Mr. 
Keyes, who after two years study 
abroad introduces courses in Modern 
Art. 

The following appointments to 
Instructorships made at the 
Cominencement meeting of the Trus- 
tees: In English, Mr. Ernest B. 
Watson, of the class of 1902, the first 
recipient of the Barge Prize Medal for 
Oratory, for the past three years 
Instructor in Robert College, Con- 
stantinople. 

In History, Mr. William K. Boyd, 
Trinity College, North Carolina, and 
Columbia University, in place of Dr. 
Shipman, resigned to accept a Precep- 
torship at Princeton. 

In Hrench, Mr. Himer HE. Green- 
wood, Harvard, as substitute for Pro- 
fessor Langley during his absence. 

Mr. Warren M. Persons, of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been 
secured for the position in Banking 


were 


and Exchange, in place of Professor 

Young, who returns to Wisconsin. 
Mr. William R. Gray, of the class 

of 1904, has been appointed Instruc- 


- tor in Accounting and Auditing. 


Assistant Professor Holden has been 
so far relieved of his work in Mathe- 
matics in the College that he will 
assist Professor Fletcher in place of 
Professor Mann, who resigned _ to 
accept a government position in the 
Irrigation Service. 

Dr. George S. Graham, of the class 
of 1905, will act, during the second 
semester, as assistant to Dr. Kings- 
ford, the Dartmouth Bacteriologist. 
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Mr. John W. Bowler, who has 
served as Physical Director during his 
course of study in the Medical School, 
now becomes permanently identified 
with the College through his election 
as Assistant Professor of Hygiene and 
Physical Culture. 

The office of Secretary of the Col- 
lege has been created, the Secretary to 
have charge of the general correspon- 
dence, of official announcements and 
publications, with the exception of 
the catalogue, which remains in the 
Dean’s Office, and of the formal social 
functions of the College. Mr. Ernest 
M. Hopkins was elected Secretary. 

Mr. Robert M. Davis, of the class of 
1903, returns as Secretary of the 
Dartmouth Christian Association. 
Mr. Davis will also do partial work as 
an Instructor in the English Depart- 
ment. | 

The Commons will be in charge the 
present year of Mr. Arthur P. Fair- 
field, of the class of 1900; and Mr. 
Lillard, of the last class, will be Sec- 
retary of the College Club. 





The vacancy among the alumnj 
members of the Board of ‘Trustees, 
caused by the resignation of Major 
E. D. Redington, of Chicago, after 
two terms of service, has been filled 
by the nomination of the alumni and 
election by the Board of Mr. Henry H. 
Hilton, of Chicago, of the class of 
1890. Mr. Hilton is a member of 
the publishing firin of Ginn and Com- 
pany. He has always been an active 
and efhcient worker for the College. 
As a member of the Central Com- 


‘Languages. 


mittee for the New Buildings Fund 
he was given the large task of cover- 
ing the field in the West, and he has 
been remarkably successful in the 
results he has achieved. 

The retirement of Dr. Fairbanks, 
after thirty-five years of service, and 
the death of Dr. Davis, caused two 
vacancies among the life members of 
the Board. ‘These have been filled 
by the election of Professor Francis _ 
Brown, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, of the class of 1870) ,andsame 
election of the Honorable Samuel L. 
Powers, of Boston, of the class of 
1874. 

Dr. Brown is one of the foremost 
representatives of scholarship, as 
distinct from professional activity, 
among the alumni. ‘Taking the first 
rank in his class in Collegegiiime 
showed the same scholarly gifts in his 
theological course and won the fellow- 
ship that gave him two years of for- 
eign study. Since his return he has 
been connected with the faculty of 
Union ‘Theological Seminary in one 
position and another, and now is 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate 
His scholarship has been 
fruitful in publications in the Depart- 
ment of Assyriology, and of various 
works having to do with the religious 
movements of the time, and especially 
in the revision of Gesenius’s Hebrew 
Lexicon of the Old Testamentiam: 
connection with other scholars in this 
country and in England. He is a 
preacher of extraordinary richness of 
thought and power of expression. 
His prominence as a preacher and a 
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scholar has been recognized in this 
country and abroad, as indicated by 
the degrees which have been conferred 


upon him. He has received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Hamilton, 
of D.D. from Dartmouth, Yale, and 


the University of Glasgow, Scotland, 
of LL.D. from Dartmouth, and of D. 
Litt. from Oxford, England. 

Mr. Powers is well known to the 
alumni through his loyalty to the 
College, as well as through his achieve- 
ments in public life. He was nomi- 
nated almost unanimously for Con- 
gress in 1900, and represented the 
Eleventh Massachusetts District in 
the Fifty-seventh Congress, and the 
Twelfth Massachusetts District in 
the Fifty-eighth Cougress, there having 
been a_ re-districting while he was 
serving in Congress which made a 
change in the district which he repre- 
sented. He retired voluntarily from 
Congress, against the earnest protest 
of his district, on March 4, 1905, to 
devote himself exclusively to the 
ptactise of law. While: in the 
National House he served upon the 
Committees on Judiciary, District of 
Columbia, and Elections. He was 
one of the sub-comunittee of five ap- 
pointed from the Judiciary Committee 
to fraine the bill for the regulation of 
Trusts, in the Fifty-seventh Congress, 
and he was one of, the managers ap- 
pointed by the speaker to conduct the 
impeachment trial of Judge Swayne 
before the Senate in the Fifty-eighth 
Congtess, 


The Standing Committees of the 
Trustees have been appointed as fol- 
lows for the current year : 


Finance—Messrs. Kimball, Chase, Mathewson, 
_ Streeter, Adams. 

Instruction and Equipment—Messrs. Richard- 
son, Eastman, Brown, Mathewson, Hilton. 
Buildings and Improvements—Messrs. Streeter, 

Kimball, Adams, Mathewson, Powers. 
Degrees— Messrs. Mathewson, Eastman, 

Brown. 

Relation of College to State—Messrs. Streeter, 

Kimball, Richardson. 

Relation of College to Alumni—Messrs. Adams, 

Mathewson, Hilton. 
Legal Matters—Messrs. 

Powers. 

The President of the College is a member ex- 
officio of the Committee on Finance, on In- 
struction and Equipment, on Buildings and Im- 
provements, and on Degrees. 


Chase, Streeter, 


Wheeler Hall, the new dormitory, 
stands upon the lot formerly occupied 
by Professor Emerson, just north of 
the Chapel. The illustration in this 
magazine is accurate in its description 
of the exterior of the Hall, but as it 
is a reproduction of the architect’s 
water-color it does not show the trees, 
which soften the effect and assist in 
making this dormitory one of the 
inost effective buildings in Hanover. 
The building is 132 ft: long, 58 ft. 
wide, and three stories and a half 
high, with the long dimension run- 
ning approximately east and west, 
lifacessithe ssouthy a iit, 1s «busitiot 
brick, laid in Flemish bond, with 
black headers laid at random. ‘The 
base course and sills are of granite, 
and the lintels are of limestone. The 
cornice is of wood of old colonial de- 
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sign. The roof is shingled. ‘There 
are sixty-three rooms in the building, 
sixteen on the first floor, seventeen on 
each of the next two, and thirteen on 
the fourth. On each of the first three 
floors there are four double rooms, 
with separate bedrooms, with fire- 
places and private toilets; four alcove 
rooms with fireplaces, for two men 
each ; two large alcove rooms with 
private toilets, for two men each ; two 
single rooms with alcoves and private 
toilets ; four or five single rooms with 
The fourth floor has 
eight single rooms ; four large double 


small alcoves. 


corner rooms, with alcoves; and one 
large double room with alcoves and 
private toilet. The frst three floors 
have two toilet rooms each besides the 
private toilets. There are four show- 
er baths on each of these floors also. 
The fourth floor has one toilet room, 
with two showers. The basement is 
large, well lighted and dry, and is 
used for storage. The dormitory has 
been named Wheeler Hall, in honor 
of Mr. John Brooks Wheeler, during 
his life a citizen of the neighboring 
town of Orford, who at the time of 
greatest discouragement, almost of de- 
spair, in connection with the lawsuit 
which opened the Dartmouth College 
case, sent one thousand dollars to the 
Trustees of the College, for the pro- 
secution of their claims. Except for 
this timely aid it might have been 1m- 
possible to carry on the suit. After 
this long interval of time the College 
has been able to recognize Mr. 
Wheeler’s honorable and generous 
deed, and to permanently identify his 


naime with that of the College to which 
he gave such seasonable assistance. 


During the summer the Chemical 
Laboratory on thé first floor of Culver 
Hall, in which there had been little 
change since the erection of the build- 
ing in 1871, has been completely re- 
constructed and re-equipped in ac- 
cordance with plans prepared by the 
Department of Chemistry. The 
changes were made possible by the 
kindness of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, of 
New York, a friend of Judge William 
N. Cohen, 1879. The north wall of 
the lecture room has been moved for- 
ward a few feet, the gallery has been 
removed, the seats have been turned 
to face the west and raised so that the 
entrance ison the mezzanine floor, by 
the door that formerly ied into the 
gallery. Below the raised seats, on 
the side towards the main hallway, 
are a spectroscope room, a dark room, 
and a lavatory. The northwest 
corner of the floor is occupied by a 
storeroom 25 ft. by 4o ft., for which 
space was made by cutting out three 
small rooms on the main floor and 
three on the mezzanine floor which 
were of no particular service. Ex- 
hibits can conveniently be taken to’the 
lecture room by a door not far from 
the lecture table. An elevator runs 
from the basement through the store- 
room to the laboratories on the second 
floor. ‘This room connects also with 
a reagent and supply room which was 
obtained by cutting off the main hall 
just back of the first flight of stairs, 
Back of the reagent room js the office 
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of the instructors, the only room on 
the floor with unaltered walls. The 
office and the reagent room open into 
the spacious laboratory, 40 ft. by 60 
ft., made by cutting out all the parti- 
tions on the east side of the building. 
The whole construction of this room 
is modern, pleasing and serviceable. 
Six large hoods around the wall give 
promise of improved ventilation. 
Highty-four tables with double lockers 
make it possible to assign places to 
one hundred and sixty-eight students. 
The table tops are of oak, paraffined ; 
the reagent shelves are topped with 
glass plates; the tables are provided 
with gas and water cocks, suction 
pumps, reducing valves and locks, all 
of brass. ‘The building is heated by 
steam and a telephone system is in- 
stalled. 

The Bri-MONTHLY publishes in this 
issue an article descriptive of the work 
of the Medical Director of the College. 
This is a distinctive work, and one in 
the progress of which the College is 
justly proud. ‘The results speak for 
themselves. The appointinent of Mr. 
John W. Bowler, who has served as 
Physical Director during his course of 
study in the Medical School, as Assis- 
tant Professor of Hygiene and Physi- 
cal Culture, fittingly supplements the 
remarkablé work of Dr. Kingsford, 
and insures to Dartinouth students the 
opportunities for developing their 
bodies, as well as their minds, under the 
guidance of an authority. ‘The empha- 
sis is not upon athletic achievement, 
but upon healthful development. The 


man with no athletic ability is given 
every opportunity for physical devel- 
opment. The man with athletic aspir- 
ations or ability is examined before he 
is allowed to try for a team, to say 
nothing of being allowed to partici- 
pate in a contest, and is watched con- 
No man is 
allowed in any practice or contest 
unless he is physically fit to stand the 
The importance of this policy 
of precaution cannot be overestimated. 
The putting of this authority into the 
hands of Professor Bowler by the Col- 
lege will occasion widespread satisfac- 


stantly while training. 


strain. 


tion ainong the alumni, as it already 
has among those upon the ground. 
The Gollege recognizes the force of 
mens sana in corpore sano, and to this 
end is not only making every possible 
effort to prevent sickness, but is more- 
over intent on improving health. 





The opening of a new dormitory 
of the attractiveness and utility of 
Wheeler Hall, followed almost imme- 
diately by the vote of the Trustees to 
proceed with the building of another 
hall, emphasizes Dartmouth’s deter- 
mination to hold to the advantages of 
being a dormitory college. This is a 
decision the importance of which, per- 
haps, is not at once apparent to those 
who have not given the question con- 
sideration, but it probably is the best 
assurance that could be given of the 
permanency of the Dartmouth spirit. 
President Wheeler, of the University 
of California, summarized the advan- 
tages of the dormitory system, rightly 
administered, in his commenceinent 
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address,—‘‘ Nothing should be per- 
mitted within the College to prevent 
the frank association of men of all 
grades, conditions, and antecedents.’’ 
Fraternity houses are good, but the 
undergraduates are in agreement with 
the Administration that these houses 
should only provide for a small minor- 
ity of the fraternities’ members, and 
that no house should ever contain a 
dining-room. This belief has been 
embodied in a regulation of the Trus- 
tees, and so is guaranteed to the 
future. ‘The fraternities remain, im- 
portant to many and vital to some, 
but they remain as incidental to the 
College rather than organizations to 
which the College is simply accessory. 
The leaders in this putting on record 
of present sentiment have been frater- 
nity men, anxious for the College and 
for their fraternities that the advan- 
tages of fraternity life should be 
retained, but that possible abuses 
should be restricted. But the unin- 
formed man may ask in regard to pri- 
vate dormitories, for it is known that 
capital is ready for investment this 
way, once the door is opened. The 
answer again is that the College 
wishes to hold its command of the 
situation. No college probably inter- 
feres less with the men in its dormi- 
tories than does Dartmouth, but it is 
essential that control should exist. 
It is not desirable, for instance, that 
any one class in the College should 
entirely localize itself; it is undesirable 
that any one set, rich or poor, sport- 
ing or studious, should make head- 
quarters in one building; and it is 


essential that in matters of sanitation 
or public safety, the College should 
have authority. ‘The belief of the 
Administration is strong that it is 
much simpler to retain rights in its 
own buildings than to acquire or guard 
them in properties of foreign control. 
The policy is to keep pace with the 
growth of the College; to provide 
rooms of different grades of rental in 
the same buildings rather than to offer 
the opportunity for the segregation of 
wealth or lack of wealth in separate 
buildings; and to interfere as little as 
may be with life in the dormitories so 
long as the men live as gentlemen. 
Sixty per cent of the undergraduates 
are now in dormitories, more than six 
hundred men, and this proportion is 
to be raised. Dartmouth is exceed- 
ingly fortunate in not having let the 
advantages of being a dormitory col- 
lege slip and in the determination of 
the Trustees to hold these advantages 
for the future. 





President Tucker received the fol- 
lowing cable message, Thursday even- 
ing, October 26, recalling in a happy 
way the laying of the cornerstone of 
Dartmouth Hall and the visit of the 
Earl of Dartmouth just a year before: 

‘‘PRESIDENT TUCKER 
‘Dartmouth College 
‘‘Anniversary congratulations 
‘‘Dartmouth’’ 





The alumni columns of this issue 
have been given to the Associations 
and Clubs. ‘The December number 
will give the personals sent in by the 
class secretaries, and items concerning 
the classes. Keep your secretary 
informed ! iy.) 


THE PART WHICH OUR COLLEGES MUST HENGE- 
FORTH BE EXPECTED TO TAKE IN THE 
TRAINING OF THE GENTLEMAN 


PRESIDENT TUCKER’S ADDRESS AT THE OPENING OF COLLEGE 


HE College is now open, Gentle- 
men, for the one hundred and 
thirty-sixth year of its work. On be- 
half of the Trustees, and Faculty, and 
on behalf of our wide fellowship of 
graduates, I welcome you, whether 
you are entering College, or returning 
to it. Every year of college life has 
its own charm and distinction. It is 
a great step from the environment of 
the School to that of the College, and 
every step which one takes in advance 
gives satisfaction and strength, pro- 
vided one rightly ieasures the pace of 
the College. 

I wishto speak to you, with as much 
brevity as the subject will allow, 
upon a somewhat unusual academic 
theme, namely, The Part which our 
Colleges must henceforth be expected 
to take in the ‘raining of the Gentle- 
mai. ; 

The presentation of this subject 
does not imply that our colleges have 
not heretofore trained gentlemen. 
That has been one of their assumed 
functions. Neither does it imply 
that men do not enter college as gen- 
tlemen. In the reported act of cour- 
tesy on the part of the son of the 
President, it was generally claimed 
that the act was typical of the aver- 
age American boy. It was put to the 
credit of the President’s son that the 
common healthy instinct had not 
been perverted by his position. 


I introduce this subject because of 
certain conditions which are begin- 
ning to manifest themselves within 
our colleges; which are making the 
training, or if you please, the prac- 
tice of a gentleman, more difficult. 
Men who enter the colleges are seen 
to be of three types, when measured 
by their ruling ambitions or tastes. 
We still have men possessed of the 
high passion for scholarship, whether 
that passion be expressed in the older 
delights of culture, or in the newer 
joy of research. I should not like to . 
believe that the mind of our Ameri- 
can youth had ceased to respond at 
the very first chance, or continuously, 
to the great subject-matter of scholar- 
ship—the experiences and the aspira- 
tions of men as recorded in the litera- 
tures of the world, or their reasonings 
as stimulated by scientific discovery. 
My faith in the survival of the pas- 
sion of scholarship in the midst of the 
intellectual temptations of modern 
life is sustained by facts. The schol- 


ar still lives in our colleges. He is 
here, he is everywhere, though 
his tribe is small. 


Of course the prevailingtype of mind 
in the colleges is set towardsaffairs. It 
is well that it is so. If the exclu- 
sive, or chief product of the colleges 
was the scholar, we should soon 
cease to have scholarship. We 
should have in its place pedantry. It 
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is the intellectual competition from 
the world of affairs which keeps the 
modern scholar alive. ‘The propor- 
tion of the scholar to the pedant was 
never so high as it is to-day. 

A third type of the college man, 
seen in increasing numbers, represents 
in one form or another the social 
aspects of college life. ‘The large 
increase of this class is due to two 
causes: first, to the long prosperity of 
the country which not only enables 
“many imore families to send their sons 
to college, but also awakens in them 
corresponding social ambitions; and 
second, to the -greatly increased 
attractiveness of college life itself. 
The college man of this type is not 
necessarily aimless, but he is not 
usually possessed of the tastes of the 
scholar, nor of the ambitions of the 
mman of affairs. What he wants is 
college life, not college work. - Now 
the organization of a part of college 
life around the idea of leisure rather 
than of work may seem to be helpful 
in the training of the gentleman. 
And so itis. The danger comes in, 
as I shall show you, when the right 
proportion in the allotment of time is 
violated, or when without any reference 
to tine the whole interest in a man’s 
thought and desire goes one way. 

One condition then, which is com- 
paratively new to American colleges, 
greatly affecting their office in the 
training of a gentleman, is the organi- 
zation of leisure to the degree of very 
marked encroachment upon work. 
The other condition, also compara- 
tively new, and affecting still more 
the work of training the gentleman, 
is the exposure of college life so com- 
pletely to the methods and standards 
of the outer world set toward com- 
mercial success, a condition which 
needs no explanation until I come to 
apply it to our situation. 


, nen. 


-Let me now tell you with the 
utmost definiteness and frankness 
what I think that we must do to ful- 
fill our part in the training of gentle- 
‘There are certain essentials in 
the making of a gentleman which 
underlie all the social conventionalities 
and give the reason for their existence. 
We must bear in mind that we have 
to do with men who are to declare the 
habit of their lives chiefly through 
their relation to the traditions and cus- 
toms and social estimates of their 
own country. A gentleman is_ of 
course a gentleman the world around, 
but as Phillips Brooks once said, the 
cry of one nation to another is ‘‘ show 
us your man.’’ 

The first essential which must be 
insisted upon by the colleges in the 
training of the gentleman 1s efficiency, 
not because it is the finest thing, but 
because it is fundamental. ‘The social 
order with which you will have to do 
and according to which you will be 
estimated, is organized around work 
rather than around leisure. ‘This 
distinction, however, may be more 
apparent than real. The social order 
in many of the older countries which 
is marked by the absence of those com- 
pelling callings, which we call work, 
has its own duties and responsibilities 
which allow very little of actual 
leisure. The boy of rank is born into 
a well ordered life. ‘he routine of 
the household, so far as it affects him, is 
exacting. And when he reaches the 
earliest approaches to maturity he is 
set at tasks, or placed in positions, 
which test him. An American fam- 
ily of fortune is more apt to produce 
untrained, if not uneducated, and 
irresponsible sons, than is an English 
family of rank. I take the liberty of 
reading an extract from a recent 
letter from Lord Dartmouth, which 
gives without the slightest intention a 
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glimpse into the responsible activities 
of a welltrained English family. ‘‘It 
may be of interest to you to know, ”’ 
~ he says, writing under date of August 
21,.‘‘ that my youngest son is now a 
Middy on H. M. S. King Edward VII, 
which helped to entertain the French 
Fleet at Brest ; that my second son is 
on the point of starting for Central 
Africa, under the auspices of *the 
British Museum, on a tour of collec- 
tion and exploration; and that the 
oldest is the accepted candidate on 
the tariff reform platform, at the next 
general election for West Brom- 
tieweesiie nas made an excellent 
start, though it is very doubtful if he 
will be returned. The opposition in 
the constituency claim to be absolutely 
certain that he won’t, but at any rate 
he will put up a good fight.”’ 

This is the record of three sons of 
an English House in their present 
training forsome form of public ser- 
vice. The oldest not much beyond 
his majority. ‘That there are idlers 
and profligates among young men of 
rank is well understood, but they are 
very costly. The great Houses can- 
not long sustain themselves except 
through virile and well-trained sons. 

The whole trend of the better 
American life is against inefficiency. 
The shirk can never be rated amongst 
Gemasea gentleman. The colleges 
therefore of this country are expected 
to see to it that the men whom 
they turn out year by year satisfy 
the national demand, the social as well 
as the business demand, for efficiency. 
‘The chief way of meeting this demand 
must be through the spirit which 
obtains in our colleges, in which all 
who are concerned must have a part. 
The administration of a college must 
be in itself efficient, the teaching 
must be stimulating as well as 
accurate, and the public sentiment of 


ural place. 


the college must be intolerant of the 
shirk. But the spirit of the college 
must be measured by its standards, 
and these in turn must be maintained 
in part by its rules. Rules are for 
those who are relatively indifferent to 
the spirit of a college—probably at 
any given time not more than one- 
fourth of its membership, but a very 
controlling part, if not held to the 
college standards. 

In the enrollment for the present 
year it will’appear that six men in the 
last Junior class fail tomake Senior 
standing; that twenty men in the last 
Sophomore class fail to make Junior 
standing; and that twenty-one men in 
the last Freshman class fail to make 
Sophomore standing—fifty men in all 
who cannot be advanced to their nat- 
There are in some cases 
entirely sufficient and honorable rea- 
sons why men who are due to enter 
a succeeding class should not enter it, 
but the above result shows a disregard 
of one element of efficiency, namely, 
the doing of one’s work in time. To 
arrest this tendency, a new rule will 
go into operation the present year to 
this effect : 

‘The number of hours upon 
which the standing of a student for 
any semester shall be computed shall 
not be less than the minimum num- 
ber of hours required for that semes- 
here 

Any student, that is, who sees fit to 
absent himself from a course which 
he thinks that he cannot make with- 
out too mych effort will have his 
failure in Brat course charged to his 
account in his general average at the 
end of the semester. It will be seen 
that it is much better for one to have 
a partial failure, say of thirty or forty, 
reckoned into his average, than a total 
failure at zero, a rating which will 
affect particularly those who are on 
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scholarships, or those whose general 
standing is insecure. I will also 
state that it is very doubtful if the 
Summer School will be open here- 
after to deficients, at least to those 


whose deficiences are due to absences 


from recitations. 

These announcements are made in 
the interest of those who endanger 
their own efficiency, and the efficiency 
of the College, through their post- 
ponement of work. The order of the 
modern world in which you will soon 
take your places does not recognize 
the gentleman of leisure, if by that 
term is meant the man who shirks a 
present and common duty to gratify 
a present and personal mood. For a 
iman to ask other men to wait upon 
his moods is more than a gentleman 
ought toask. Respect for time is a 
necessary element in the training of 
the modern gentleman, because that 
involves in so large degree the ele- 
ment of consideration for others. 

But efficiency does not make a 
gentleman. There are a great many 
efficient men who are very far from 
being gentlemen. Judged by this test 
there is no distinction between honor- 
able and questionable successes. What 
may the efficient man lack among 
the essentials of agentleman? He may 
lack honor. He has force, it may be 
in. abundance. His power may be 
without quality. How shall we define 
honor.. Let us turn to that master 
of the higher ethics—Wordsworth. 


‘““Say whatis honor? ’Tis the finest sense 

Of justice which the human mind can frame, 

Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all offense 
suffered or done.” 


Or let us take the statement of those 
whose att is careful discrimination, 
who say of honor that ‘‘it is the nice 
sense of what is right, just, and true, 
with course of life corresponding there- 
to: a strict conformity to the duty 


imposed by conscience, by position, 
or by privilege.’’ 

Honor then as you see is made up 
largely of personal  sensitiveness. 
Poet and lexicographer are agreed in 
calling it a sense. It indicates not 
so much what a man thinks about a 
thing, as how he feels about it in all 
his nature. It can be defined only in 
personal terms. You cana onue 
standard of honesty—above such a 
line a man is honest, below it he is 
dishonest. You cannot draw the line 
of generosity above which a man acts 
nobly, below which he is mean. 
Much less cau you fix the standard of 
honor. It is in the man _ himself. 
Hence the training toward honor is a 
training first toward sensitiveness to 
what is just, right, and true, and 
then a training of the will to enforce 
this finer sense in action. | 

Let us apply this principle to 
college l#e. “The. supreme testa: 
honor is no longer to be found in 
what is known as the ‘‘ honor sys- 
tem.’’ For various reasons the stress 
of temptation does not now fall upon 
honesty in examinations. The exam- 
ination system, has become really a 
part of the college curriculum. It 
has ceased, that is, to be an outside 
game between professor and student. 
Competition among scholars no longer 
leads one man to take unfair advan- 
tage of another. And college senti- 
ment is steadily at work upon the 
individual student toward honesty. 
The increasing effect from class to 
class-1s very perceptible. By the 
time of graduation there is scarcely a 
man who would not scorn to cheat in 
exainination. The penalty at this 
point, which is capital punishment, 
must remain till every vestige of dis- 
honesty is removed, but there has 
been a steady and rapid decline in 
this form of college dishonor. 
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For the most practical tests of 
honor we must turn from college 
work to college sport. The law of 


temptation, gentlemen, is very simple. 
- Temptation follows the life. Wher- 
ever the life centers, there temptation 
does its strongest work. Now coilege 
life is at present more intense, more 
congested, more subject to the irre- 
sponsibilities of excitement, on the 
field of sport than anywhere else. 
And this holds true not merely during 
the progress of a game, but at every 
point in those organized activities 
which represent competitive athletics. 
I do not propose to enumerate the 
various points in these organized activ- 
ities at which college honor is liable to 
suffer, partly because I do not wish 
to give a disproportionate place to 
this phase of any subject, but chiefly 
because I believe that the organization 
of athletics has tended more and more 
to the purification of athletics. 
Through the persistent work of 
athletic committees, and of many cap- 
tains and managers, and of many 
coaches, a great many dishonorable 
practices and methods have been 
organized out of the svstem. In fact 
so much has been accomplished 
through organization, and through 
the publicity attending organized 
methods, that it has now become pos- 
sible to take the appeal in behalf of 
college honor in sport distinctly to 
two parties which have not heretofore, 
been sufficiently in evidence. It has 
now become possible to appeal as 
never before to the second thought of 
the whole student body of a college, 
including some of the faculty. Here- 
tofore, a college has virtually said to 
the athlete, ‘‘ You win the game, we 
will do the rest.’’ But the intelligent 
men of a college no longer stake their 
interest on the fortune of a gaine. 
They wait the verdict of the season, 


That verdict is the verdict of experts, 
which takes less and less account of 
mere victories and more and more 
account of those athletic values in men 
and in teams which represent honest 
training and honest work. 

And it has now become possible 
to take the appeal more directly to 
the honor of the athlete himself. 
There is the place where in the last 
resort it must fall—upon his sense of 
honor. It is right to demand and to 
expect the growth of honor in the 
college, athlete. You recall one, of 
the more practical definitions of honor 
which I quoted—‘‘ conformity in con- 
duct to one’s position or privilege.”’ 

The college athlete has reached an 
exacting position or privilege, more 
exacting than he is probably aware 
of. He has become, in college senti- 
ment and in that outside sentiment 
which a college controls, the repre- 
sentative college man. He has for 
the time being displaced the scholar, 
the debater, and all other traditional 
representatives. Such a position must 
be to him his own sufficient reward, 
else he will forfeit his right to it. 
The moment that a college athlete 
asks for other rewards than the high 
honor of his fellows, that moment he 
ceases to be worthy of their honor. 

The whole argument against the 
denial of the right of the college 
athlete to outside earnings because of 
its assumed discrimination against 
poor meu, has always seemed to me 
utterly irrelevant. Any man is at 
liberty to earn money through his 
athletic abilities. It is an entirely 
honorable way of earning money. 


.But whén aman becomes a college 


athlete he makes his choice between 
honor and money as his reward, and 
if he chooses honor, his own sense of 
honor ought to hold him to his choice. 

I have been speaking of college 
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life as reaching its greatest intensity 
in athletics. But side by side with 
this intensity, there is to be noted a 
diffusion of college life over many and 
various interests which exposes it to 
the ordinary temptations of the outer 
world. A college does so much busi- 
ness, that the men who carry it on 
are constantly exposed to what are 
falsely termed ‘‘business methods.”’ 
They have the opportunity, and are 
often solicited to make private gain 
out of the occasions for rendering 
public service to organizations, classes, 
or the college. Personal initiative, 
enterprise, management have their 
proper rewards in college as elsewhere. 
There are services which ought to 
be paidfor. It is not improper to seek 
openly positions which allow these 
services, provided one is competent to 
fill them. But in all such cases there 
should be the strictest regard to 
accurate and responsible expenditures 
of money. I urge upon every class 
the necessity of a careful record of all 
of its business meetings. Make the 
class secretaryship the most responsi- 
ble position in the class, both in 
college and afterwards. And in all 
organizations, which represent private 
eriterprise, but which have to do 
with the college name or the college 
reputation, see to it that there is a 
clear rendering of accounts to all 
patties concerned. I deplore the 
slightest tendency on the part of 
college men to utilize public service 
for private gain. The most despic- 
able word which has crept into cur- 
rent speech is the word ‘‘graft.”’ 
Let if not be so much as named, 
because of the fact, in the college 
world. Ifa man’s honor is not quick 
at this point,-his college has every- 


thing to fear from him, and nothing > 


to hope for in the future. 
The efficient man, if he be posses- 


sed of honor, must be essentially a 
gentleman. Of that there can be no 
doubt. But I think that the term 
allows something more. Honor does 
not quite express that unselfishness 
of character and of action which we 
like to ascribe to a gentleman. I 
should add, therefore, to efficiency 
and honor, devotion, that outgoing 
and saving force which is needed to 
satisfy our conception of a gentleman 
in the full capacity of his life or in 
its most generous action. Honoris not 
a negative force; far from it] ue 
is largely a restraining force. It 
keeps one back from _ injustice, 
untruth, and wrongdoing toward 
others. And it may be a quick and 


mighty incentive to brave and gener- 


ous action. - But honor has never 
been quite a sufficient power, as we 
measure the great, saving powers of 
the world. It gave us the many 
gains of the age of chivalry, but it 
did not fight the battles of modern 
freedom, nor found the modern state 
or church. It gave us the crusader, 
but not the missionary. We some- 
how feel that we must have the man 
to-day, and surely he ought to be a 
gentleman, who can teach us how to 
rule our cities, how to control and 
guide our corporate. wealth, how to 
rescue society from its hard and sel- 
fish weariness. And in so far as we 
have men of this type in society, in 
eontrol of corporate power, ruling 
over cities, at the head of the nation, 
we feel that we have in them more 
than efficiency, more than honor. 
We are conscious of a devotion on 
their part, inspiring in its unselfishness, 
which we should not wish to leave 
out of our ideal of manhood. Our 
gentleman cannot be an insufficient 
man, and selfishness is the great 
insufficiency. 


I have not dwelt, as you haye 
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noticed, in this talk about the part 
which the college may take in the 
training of a gentleman, upon forms 
or conventionalities. Every gentle- 
man respects form. Respect for form 
can be taught or at least inculcated, 
but not form itself. One comes to 
be at ease in society by going into 
society. Manners come by observa- 
tion. Weititate, we follow the better 
fashion of society, the better behavior 
of men. Good breeding consists first 
in the attention of others in our 
behalf to certain necessary details, 
then in our attention to them. We 
come in time to draw close and nice 
distinctions. This little thing is 
right, that is not quite right. So we 
erow into the formal habits of a 
gentleman. ‘‘Good manners are made 
up of constant and petty. sacrifices.’’ 
So says Kimerson. It is well to keep 
this saying in mind as a qualification 
of another of his more familiar say- 
- ings :—‘‘ Give ine a thought, and my 
hands and legs and voice and face 
will all go right. It is only when 
‘mind and character slumber that the 
dress can be seen.”’ 


I like to see the well-bred inan, to 
whom the details of social life have 
become a second nature. I like. also 
to see the play of that first healthy 
instinct in a true man which scorns a 
mean act, which will not allow him 
to take part in the making of a mean 
custom, which for example, if he bea 
college fellow, will not suffer him to 
treat another fellow as a fag. I am 
entiiely sites thaty ithats man 1a 
gentleman. 

So then itis, in this world of books, 
of companionship, of sport, of struggle 
with some of us, of temptation also, 
and yet more of high incentives, we are 
all set to the task of coming out, and 
of helping one another to come out, 
as gentlemen. Donot miss, I beseech 
you, the greatness of the task. Do 
not miss its constancy. It is more 
than the incidental work of a college 
to train the efficient, the honorable, 
the unselfish man. A _ college-bred 
man must be able to show at all times. 
and on all occasions the quality of his 
distinction. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES AUGUSTUS YOUNG 


BY JOHN M. POOR, PH.D.,’97 


HE return to our College commun- 
ity of Professor Charles Augustus 
Young, after occupying the chair of 
Astronomy for twenty-eight years in 
Princeton, is a fitting occasion for plac- 
ing before the alumni and friends of 
Dartmouth College a brief sketch of 
his life, which through personal inter- 
ests or those of his relatives has been 
for nearly a century closely woven 
into the affairs of the College. It is 
also well to note some of the investi- 
gations and discoveries which so 
frequently attracted the attention of 
the scientific world to Hanover, while 
he was Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in Dartmouth. 

Since his resignation from Prince- 
ton men of science have told of the 
high place they give Professor Young 
as one of their number, while poets, 
statesmen, the trustees of the Univers- 
ity and the faculty have expressed 
their adntiration and appreciation; 
the townspeople of Princeton have 
shown their fondness whenever his 
lame was spoken; and the students 
have manifested their esteem for 
‘\ Twinkle’ Youtiss “OQne“and: “all 
have tried to show their indebtedness 
for some good that he has brought 
into the life of each, for his simple 
life free from all conceit and ostenta- 
tion has been a lesson to all about 
him, as they have seen him quietly 
and modestly come and go thinking 
and speaking good ofall. As teacher, 
investigator, adviser, friend, and 
neighbor, Professor Young has been 
loved, 


Professor Young’s resignation from 
active service was submitted to the 
trustees of Princeton University in 
December last to take effect in June. 
It was accepted, and a minute express- 
ing the high regard of the trustees 
for him and their sincere regret at his 
departure was entered on their records, 
while he was made Professor Emeritus 
with a liberal salary. At once the 
entire University began to show its 
feeling. Professor Young’s class in 
astronomy called at his home and 
presented a loving-:cup, while members 
of the faculty and board of trustees 
joined with some friends in giving at 
the Princeton Inn a formal dinner, at 
which Dean Andrew F. West was 
toast-master and the toasts were 
responded to by members of the 
faculty and board of trustees who 
had been invited to speak. 

President Wilson and Ex-President 
Patton spoke of the fame that Professor 
Young had brought to Princeton, 
and of his remarkable scientific attain- 
ments, coupled with his extreme 
modesty and piety. Mr. Cleveland 
found it impossible at the last moment 
to attend the dinner, but he sent the 
following letter, in response to the 
toast, ‘‘He never sold the truth to 
serve the hour:’’ . 


PRINCETON, May 17, 1905. 


Professor Andrew F. West, 
My dear Professor : 

I feel that I am deprived of a great gratifica- 
tion by my inability to personally participate in 
the occasion which is to voice the affectionate 
farewell of the Faculty of Princeton University 
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to the most distinguished of their number. 

I hope, however, | may be allowed to express 
to those who love and admire Professor Young, 
my sure conviction that nothing can be said by 
them more completely embodying the exalted 
nobleness of the man they have assembled to 
honor, or more prophetic of his everlasting 
fame, than the words: 
“He never sold the truth to serve the hour.” 
His scientific achievements will during a long fut- 
ure illumine the world of progress and research; 
thousands whom he has guided to the height of 
knowledge will remember him and bless him ; 
his kindly nature and beautiful example will 
bear fruit in the lives and character of all 
brought within the circle of their ennobling 
influence; but in the infallible and indelible 
record of God, and on the hearts of those who 
in all time to come shall learn his life, there 
shall be written this clearest and most conclu- 
sive testimony to his greatness and goodness: 
‘¢ He never sold the truth to serve the hour.” 

Yours truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

M. Taylor Pyne, speaking for the 
trustees of Princeton University said 
in part: 

“ Professor Young has been with us twenty- 
eight years, and he is leaving with the esteem 
and best wishes of every one of-us. Never has 
his name been mentioned in my hearing except 
with respect, love, and admiration. I hardly 
think he knows how very fondly he is esteemed 
by us all, and how much we appreciate him. | 
hope he will some day realize what it means to 
the students who have come out from under his 
instruction and have watched him studying and 
mastering great problems, keeping always a firm 
faith in his Maker.” 


Professor W. F. Magie spoke as a 


former pupil of Dr. Young, and paid 
a high tribute to his skill as a teacher, 
and Professor Henry Van Dyke recited 
the following poem which he had 
written for the occasion: 


ono) ANI THE SOUL 
TO CHARLES A. YOUNG 
“Two things,” the wise man said, “fill me with 
ae awe: 
“ The starry heavens and the moral law.” 
Nay add another marvel to thy scroll,— 
The living marvel of the human soul. 


Born in the dust and cradled in the dark, 

It feels the fire of an immortal spark, 

And learns to read, with patient, fearless eyes, 
The splendid secret of the unconscious skies. 


For God thought Light before He spoke the 
word ; 

The darkness understood not, though it heard: 

But man looks up to where the planets swim, 

And thinks God’s thoughts of glory after Him. 


What knows the star that guides the sailor’s 
way, 

Or lights the lovers’ bower with liquid ray, 

Of toil and passion, danger and distress, 

Brave hope, true love, and utter faithfulness? 


But the frail heart that, bearing good and ill, 
Holds fast to virtue with a loyal will, 

Lends to the law that rules our mortal life 
The star-surpassing victory of life. 


So take our thanks, dear reader of the skies, 
Devout astronomer, most humbly wise, 

For lessons brighter than the stars can give, 
And inward light that helps us all to live. 


The world has brought the laurel leaves to 
crown 

The star-discoverer’s name with high renown.; 

Accept the flower of love we lay with these, 

For influence sweeter than the Pleiades. 


For though the hour. has come when we must 
part, 

That influence long shall live within our heart, 

And we shall know thee travelling on thy way 

Into the brightness of a heavenly day. 


Professor Cyrus F. Brackett spoke 
of Dr. Young’s place in science, and 
on behalf of the faculty presented to 
him a handsome silver loving cup, 
with mary admonitions that the form 
of the faculty’s token should not give 
license for riotous living. ‘Then the 
toast of the evening was proposed 
standing, Professor Young expressing 
his thanks in a few characteristically 
modest words, during which he took 
occasion to pay a graceful compliment 
to his successor in the chair of astron- 
omy, Dr. Edgar Odell Lovett. The 
dinner closed with the singing of Auld 
Lang Syne and Old Nassatt, and a 
triple cheer for Professor Young. 
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At Commencement in June the 
degree Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred by Princeton on Professor 
Young, who was thus introduced by 
Dean West: 

“Charles Augustus Young, until to-day the 

Professor of Astronomy in Princeton Univer- 
sity. A pioneer in astronomical spectroscopy 
and photography; discoverer of the bright line 
in the spectrum of the corona; observer of the 
flash-spectrum at the beginning and end of 
totality, thus becoming discoverer of the ‘ revers- 
ing layer’ of the solar atmosphere; preparer of 
a catalogue of bright lines in the chromosphere 
spectrum; first observer of remarkable solar 
eruptions; demonstrator of the resolution of 
Lockyer’s ‘basic lines’ and of the sun-spot 
spectrum; author of books and many papers, 
some of them translated into various languages ; 
observer or,.conductor in eight astronomical 
expeditions in this and other lands. His work 
is an enduring part of the history of astron- 
omy ;—a great discoverer, a great teacher, our 
dear and venerated colleague, whose knowledge 
is inferior only to his gentle modesty. And so, 
dear friend, hail and farewell! In the old 
words: Di ttb¢ dent annos ; de te nam cetera 
sumes,—‘ God grant thee many years. All else 
thou shalt have in thyself.’” 
As he came forward to receive the 
degree, the students in the body of the 
house arose and gave a triple cheer 
for Professor Young. 

Professor Young says that teaching 
has been his vocation and research 
his avocation. But among the many 
who have been his students or profited 
by his encouragement and advice, 
several of whom hold high positions 
as directors of observatories, probably 
very few can hope to contribute more 
to science by invention and discovery 
than Professor Young, to say nothing 
of his teaching. He has taught As- 
tronomy to fifty-one classes of college 
students, and thousands have heard 
his lectures or read his text-books. 

It has been said that Professor 
Young ‘‘was to the manor born.”’ 
His maternal grandfather, Ebenezer 


Adams, one of nineteen children, was 

born on a farm at New Ipswich, N. H., 
in 1765, and because of the moderate 
circumstances surrounding him delayed 
until nearly twenty-two years of age 
his entrance to Dartmouth College, 
from which he graduated with honor 
in 1791. After teaching eighteen 
years, he was 11 1809 called to Dart- 
iouth as Professor of Languages, but 
in the following year was made 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. This position he held 
until his resignation in 1833, when he 
was nade Professor Emeritus. Besides 
being a faithful, patient, earnest 
teacher of varied attainments, person- 
ally interested in the welfare of his stu- 
dents to whom he imparted informa- 
tion clearly and easily, he in no small 
way aided in bearing the burdens of 
administration and defense of the 
College while its fate was in the bal- 
ance, and for more than two years dur- 
ing the sickness and after the death of 
President Brown he acted as president 
of the College; while his public spirit 
further manifested itself in his interest 
in town and church affairs, in questions 
of slavery, foreign missions, and 
temperance, and, as if looking for 
more opportunities to give service, he 
held the office of trustee and treasurer 
of Kimball Union Academy. At his 
resignation in 1833, he was succeeded 
in the professorship by the father of 
Professor Charles A. Young, Professor 
Ira Young, who soon after his appoint- 


ment married Eliza, youngest daugh- 


ter of Professor Adams. 

Professor Ira Young was born at 
Lebanon, N. H.,in 1801. His father 
was a ‘‘builder’’ of considerable re- 
pute who erected the old ‘‘Academy,”’ 
which has been developed into the 


_present Chandler Building. His want 


of means and his father’s refusal to 
allow him time before his majority 
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prevented the son from entering the 
‘College before twenty-three years of 
age, although he was allowed to teach 
district schools after his sixteenth 
year. Hegraduated from Dartmouth 
with high rank in 1828, having 
received no financial assistance since 
entering preparatory school at Meriden; 
and after teaching for two years he 
was in 1830 made tutor in Dartmouth 
College, andin 1833 he accepted the 
Professorship of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, giving up his 
earlier plans toenterthe ministry. In 
1838 his chair was changed to that of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
a position which he held until his 
death in 1858. 

He wasa master of the science and 
literature of his department to which 
he had: given special attention while 
in College. A thoroughly earnest 
seeker for truth, he developed a like 
spirit in his pupils, and like his 
predecessor he was a born teacher, 
possessing the power of clearly stat- 
ing his knowledge and, mindful of 
his own youthful difficulties, he was 
habitually patient in presenting his 
facts after reducing them to their 
simplest terms. Besides his interests 
in the College he had at heart the 
religious interests of the town. He 
was deacon in the College Church for 
twenty years and, like his predecessor, 
held the office of treasurer of Kimball 
Union Academy. 

' In 1853 he visited Europe in the 
interests of Shattuck Observatory, 
which was built with funds obtained 
largely by his own efforts, and many 
a tare volume in*our library was 
purchased by Professor Young at this 
time, as were also the barometer and 
meridian circle now at the observa- 
tory. He was accompanied by his 
son, Charles A., then in his senior 
year in Dartmouth. 


Professor Ira - 


Young died rather suddenly in 1858, 
and was succeeded by the late James 
W. Patterson as Professor of Astron- 
omy and Meteorology, who was in 
turn succeeded by Professor Charles A. 
Young as Appleton Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Professor of 
Astronomy, in 1866, | 

Professor Charles A. Young was 
born December 15, 1834, at Hanover 
in the house now known as the 
Proctor House, which until 1902 stood 
on what is at present the site of the 
Tuck Building. In the same house 
were later born his brother, Rev. 
Albert A. Young, of Chicago, and his 
sister, Mrs. Adeline E. Proctor, wife 
of the late John C. Proctor, who was 
for nine years, until his death in 1879, 
Professor of Greek in Dartmouth 
College. y 

Professor Young fitted for college 
at the old ‘‘Academy,’’ a’ private 
school. Unlike his grandfather and 
his father he was ready for college at 
fourteen, having been his father’s 
assistant in surveying and in the 
chemical and physical laboratories 
since ten. years otvage.. He entered 
Dartmouth in 1849 with a class of 
thirty-six, a class smaller in numbers 
than any following or immediately 
preceding. Owing to a migration to 
Dartmouth from Waterville College 
(now Colby), the class was increased, 
and Professor Young graduated in 
1853 with honor at the head of lus 
class of fifty men. While a student 
he was not interested in college poli- 
tics and society matters. His nick- 
name was Adulescentulus. He wasa 
inember of the Social Friends, the 
Theological Society, corresponding to 
our Y. M.C. A., and the Society of 
Inquiry, which was composed of 
students interested in nissionary work. 
As before stated he visited Europe 
with his father during the spring and 
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suminer of 1853, thus being absent 
from the Commencement exercises of 
his class, but his diploma was granted 
with the rest as his work had been 
‘“made up’’ in advance. Soon after 
graduation he made his first contribu- 
tion to scientific literature by publish- 
ing ina volume entitled ‘‘ New Hamp- 
Shire as. “lt Sis eemtne waniciesmon 
‘‘Climate,’’? for which he received ten 
dollars. From,1853 to 1855 Professor 
Young taught classics at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, when he entered 
Andover Theological Seminary where 
he spent one year, giving part time 
for half a year to teaching classics in 
the Academy. In 1856 came the call 
to Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
Ohio, and Professor Young gave up 
his plans for missionary work to 
accept the Professorship of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, and 
Astronomy, at that institution, begin- 
ning his work in January, 1857. In 
the following August he married Miss 
Augusta Mixer, grand-daughter of 
Hon. Samuel Morrill of Concord, 
N. H., with whom she had lived since 
the death of her father soon after her 
birth. To Professor and Mrs. Young 
were born while at Hudson three 
children, Mrs. Clara ¥. Hitchcock, 
wife of the late Hiram A. Hitchcock, 
who was for eight years until his death 


in 1895 Associate Professor of Civil 


Engineering in the Thayer School ; 
Charles I. of Philadelphia, who is an 
engineer in the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, and 
Frederick A., assistant in the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

At Western Reserve Professor Young 
furnished time-service for Cleveland, 
his system being one of the earliest in 
the country, and during several sum- 
mers. worked in the U. S. Lake Sur- 
vey in determining telegraphic differ- 
ences of longitude. For one year he 


held his only political office as com- 
mon councilman of Hudson, from a 
ward composed largely of students. 
In 1862 in response to a call from the 
governor of Ohio for three months’ 
volunteers, the students’ military com- 
pany offered its services which were 
accepted, and it became Company B of 
the 85th O.V.I. with Professor Young 
as captain. For a time it did duty at 
Camp Chase in guarding Confederate 
prisoners, and later went as escort for 
two thousand prisoners to.be ex- 
changed at Vicksburg. ‘‘Captain”’ 
Young returned to academic duties 
with impaired health. 

As early as 1863 he was offered the 
Professorship of Mathematics in Dart- 
mouth College, which he declined ; 
but in 1866 came the call to become 
Appleton Professor of Natural Philos- 
ophy and Professor of Astronomy, a 
position which he accepted and re- 
turned to the home of his boyhood to 
occupy the chair held by his father 
until 1858. During his professorship 
at Hanover he owned and lived in the 
‘‘Rmerson’’ house, which then stood 
where Wheeler Hall now stands. At 
about this time, that keen mechanical 
ingenuity so characteristic of all his 
work manifested itself in the indepen- 
dent invention and publication of 
plans for a printing chronograph. 

At this point begins the conspicuous 
period of his career. Upon returning 
to Dartmouth he began at once his 
investigations 11 spectroscopy to which 
he brought enthusiasm, . untiring 
energy and devotion to work, keen 
powers of observation and analysis, a 
vigorous active mind, and that rare 
mechanical skill which one might 
almost say was the direct result of his 
father’s training at the carpenter’s 
bench. He saw the opportunity in 
spectroscopy and advised that the 
comparatively large Appleton fund, 
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established in 1845, be spent in equip- 
ment rather than buildings. His 
advice was followed, and within a few 
years there came that series of investiga- 
tions and discoveries which placed him 
at once where he still remains,.among 
the most distinguished astro-physicists 
of the world, and brought upon the 
observatory and laboratory an inter- 
national reputation. Though follow- 
ing the developments of inathematical 
astronomy, with which his interests 
G@remever present, so ‘that he is a 
master in analyzing and stating com- 
plex ideas there involved; and though 
lis ‘‘true eye’’ has brought him a 
high rank as an_ observer with 
micrometer and transit instrument, 
_ yet it is above all as an astro-physicist 
and authority on the sun that Professor 
Young is celebrated and for which he 
has been most highly honored. 

_ After corresponding with Professor 
Cooke of Harvard, Professor Young 
ordered from Alvan Clark the spectro- 
scope now doing duty at Wilder 
Laboratory; and correspondence with 
Professor Alexander, who at that time 
occupied the chair of Astronomy in 
the College of New Jersey, gained for 
Professor Young an opportunity to 
observe the eclipse of 1869 at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, with Professor Charles F. 
Emerson as_ assistant. hey took 
with them a telespectroscope made up 
of the four-inch comet-seeker, now at 
the observatory, and parts of the 
spectroscope just inentioned. Professor 
Young’s work consisted in spectro- 
scopic observations of the contacts, 
first nade at this eclipse by him, and 
his discovery of the green line of the 
corona spectrum—seen also by others 
with less powerful instruments—which 
he wrongly but quite naturally identi- 
fied with Kirchoff’s ‘‘1474,’’ a line 


which he had independently discov- 


ered not long before in the chromo- 


sphere spectrum. This error remained 
uncorrected until the eclipse of 1898 
when Sir Norman Lockyer and 
Professor W. W. Campbell independ- 
ently showed that the wave length of 
the real corona line was slightly differ- 
ent: ; 

This success resulted in the immedi- 
ate construction, according to plans 
suggested by Professor Young, of our 
‘* prominence’? spectroscope, and an 
invitation to observe the eclipse of 
1870 at Jeres in Spain, where with the 
new spectroscope on the six-inch 
telescope at that time belonging to 
the College, he observed the ‘‘flash 
spectrum ’’ and discovered the ‘‘revers- 
ing layer,’’ the nost prominent event 
of the eclipse, thus described in his 
own oft quoted words, ‘‘As the crescent 
erew narrower the dark 
lines of the spectrum, and thespectrum 
itself, gradually faded away,until all at 
once, assuddenly as a bursting rocket 
shoots out its stars, the whole field of 
view was filled with bright lines more 
numerous than one could count.”’ 

The wholesale reversal of the 
spectruin was long questioned, and 
especially by Sir Norman Lockyer, so 
that for more than a quarter of a 
century Professor Young waited for 
confirmation, which finally came from 
a photograph by Mr. Shackelton, one 
of Sir Norman Lockyer’s assistants at 
the eclipse of August 9, 1896. Just 
before the eclipse Sir Norman had 
said in Nature, ‘‘To ny mind the 
reversing layer is dead and buried 
alreadv, but may the fates be pro- 
pitious on the 9th and enable us to 
piace the wreath omyats: ‘tonib.s 
After the reversing layer had been 
established by Mr. Shackelton, Sir 
William Huggins in writing Professor 
Young took occasion to quote from 
‘©Qld Mother Hubbard,’’ how she 
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‘Went to the joiner to get him a coffin 
And when she came back the dog was 
a-laughing.” 

The same year (1870) also saw the 
first photograph of a prominence, 
which was made with our spectroscope 
at Shattuck Observatory, by Professor 
Young assisted by the late Mr. H. O. 
Bly, at that time village photographer. 

After his return from the Spanish 
eclipse of 1870, Professor Young raised 
the funds necessary for equipping the 
old six-inch mounting with a nine- 
inch telescope, which forms the 
instrument now at Shattuck Observa- 
tory, while the old lens is still doing 
duty inva tar <westems collepe nin 
1871 he published an explanation of 
the spectrum of the solar corona which 
is accepted to-day, and on September 
7, 1871, he observed the most remark- 
able outburst on the sun which had 
been seen up to that time. In the 
following summer he, with Professor 
Einerson as assistant, undertook under 
the auspices of the’ United States 
Government an investigation of the 
advantages of observing stations of 
highaltitude. They visited Sherman, 
Wyo., where one hundred and seventy 
new chromosphere lines were added to 


the one hundred already catalogued at . 


Shattuck Observatory, and at this 
station were also observed those solar 
disturbances which when compared 
with the magnetic records at Green- 
wich did much to establish the proba- 
bility of some connection between 
terrestrial magnetism and solar con- 
ditions. 

The first application of the diffrac- 
tion grating to astronomical work 
was made by Professor Young in 1873. 
In 1874 he was asked to take charge 
of a party which was to visit Kergue- 
len Island for observations.of the 
transit of Venus, but this he was 
unable to accept because of the long 
absence from the College which would 


advised by the 


be necessaty. He was, however, able 
to join the party of Professor Watson, 
which successfully observed the tran- 
sitat Peking, a large number of photo- 
graphs being secured; but hardly had - 
the’ observers finished their work 
when there appeared clouds which 
together with a dust storm closed in 
upon them, entirely obscuring the 
sun. One possible disaster had been 
escaped by a narrow margin, but not 
all dangers had yet been passed, for 
within a few davs the Eimperor of 
China fell 111 with small pox, and the 
astronomers from America were 
American legation 
that inasmuch as the foreigners who 
had been dealing with spots on the 
sun might be held responsible for the 
spots on the Emperor’s face it was 
advisable that the party leave as soon 
as possible. They therefore immedi- 
ately began their journey homeward 
in carts in which they travelled 
seventy miles, for the most part by 
night, to Tientsin. 

While at Peking Professor Young, 
in observing transits for time with 


a ‘‘broken’’ — transit anstruameni 
detected. certain residuals’) iinie 
results which he finally traced to 


flexure of the axis of the transit instru- 
ment, a matter which has since 
received theoretical treatment. In 
1876 Professor Young first meas- 
ured the rotation of the sun by 
means of the diffraction grating. from 
displacement of lines in the solar 


. spectrum. 


Professor Young had been at Dart- 
mouth little more than a decade when 
he was called to Princeton as Professor 
of Astronomy, a position which he 
accepted. During his years at Dart- 
mouth, besides accomplishing what 
has already been. recorded together 
with teaching, he had written per- 
haps one hundred papers, for the. 
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most part on scientific subjects, and 
had published his first book ‘‘’The 
Sun,’’ the reproduction of a lecture 
delivered at New Haven in 1872. 
This book is not to be confused with 
that of the same name published nine 
years later. He had begun in 1868 
his lectures on physics and astronomy 
(each given in alternate years) at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary (now Col- 
lege), which were continued until 
1883, after which until 1903 he lect- 
ured biennially on astronomy. About 
1870 he began those public lectures 
for which he has since become so 
famous. Froth 1872 until 1898 he lec- 
tured biennially at Bradford Academy. 
In 1873 and again in 1875 he lectured 
on physics at Williams College, and 
he has lectured at numerous schools 
for young women both before and 
since leaving Dartmouth. While at 
Dartmouth several offers of professor- 
ships were received from leading ‘col- 
leges and universities. In 1869 he 
was elected an Associate of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts‘and Sciences, 
and about 1872 he was made an Asso- 
ciate .of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences and also 
of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, and in 1876 he was Vice- 
President of Section A of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
Gm @ieice.. be received ‘the degree 
Doctor of Philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1870, from 
Hamilton College in 1871, and in 
1876 Wesleyan conferred upon him 
the degree Doctor of Laws. 

At the time of his tall, Princeton’s 
chief astronomical equipment was the 
three-inch Fraunhofer lens now used 
as a collimator, but within a year the 
student’s observatory was built and 
liberally equipped with the best instru- 
ments for teaching, including a tele- 


ation) of 


scope by Clark slightly larger and 
niuch better than the one left at Dart- 
mouth, together with the necessary - 
spectroscopic apparatus, and in 1882 
the large Halstead Observatory was 
equipped with a telescope of twenty- 
three inches aperture, by Clark, and 
the most powerful spectroscopic 
apparatus then to be procured. From 
1878 to 1880 he undertook an exami- 
nation of Sir Norman, Lockyer’s 
‘basic lines’? and showed that they 
were double and not to be attributed 
towtie= sane ‘elements -Cliyta7o7 he 
conducted a party of Princeton men to 
Denver to observe the eclipse of that 


year. The weather was good but no 
especially important results were 
obtained. In 1887 he visited Russia 


to observe the eclipse near Moscow, 
but rain entirely prevented observa- 
tions, and again in 1900 he organized 
a patty which successfully observed 
the eclipse at Wadsboro, N. C. 
Among other investigations which 
have engaged his attention at Prince- 
ton are spectra of sun spots,form 
sun spots, spectra of 
comets, the spectrum of Venus, the 
spectrum of Nova Aurigae, revision 
of his catalogue of chromosphere 
lines, color, correction, ‘of ~certatn 
objectives, polar compression of Mars, 
polar compression and belts of Uranus, 
and measurements of double stars 
(not yet published), and in 1882 the 
transit of Venus was_ elaborately 
observed, both visually and photo- 
graphically, at Princeton in co-opera- 
tion with the various government 
parties. Early in his work at Princeton 
he completed his plans, already begun 
at Dartmouth, for a clock escapement 
which should unlock and receive its 
impulse at that point in its oscillation 
where disturbances have least effect on 
its natural period. ‘This escapement 
has been giving good service in the 
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standard clock at Princeton 
twenty-eight years. A modification 
of a suggestion by Professor Young 
has been adopted in the driving clocks 
used on many recent American tele- 
scopes. Professor Young's observa- 
tional work ceased only when his 
own failing health and that of Mrs. 
Young made his frequent visits to the 
observatory tnpossible. 

In 1881 he published in the Inter- 
national Scientific Series his book 
entitled ‘‘ The Sun.’’ This book, 
containing a complete summary of 
existing knowledge of the subject, 
has run through numerous editions 
aud has been translated into several 
languages. In 1889 he published his 
first text-book ‘‘ General Astronomy, ’’ 
in 1890 he published ‘‘ Elements. of 
Astronomy’’ and ‘‘ Uranography, ”’ 
in 1891 ‘‘ Lessons on Astronomy,’’ 
and in rgor his ‘‘ Manual of Astron- 
omy.’? All except the last have run 
through numerous editions and the 
total sales amount to approximately 
130,000. He has published a large 
number of scientific papers, with many 
magazine and newspaper articles, and 
from 1890 to1903 he gave perhaps a 
dozen courses of university extension 
lectures as well as many _ single 
lectuires: 

He received the degree Doctor of 
Laws from Columbia in 1887, Western 
Reserve 1893, Dartmouth 1903, and 


for 


Princeton 1905. In 1884 he delivered 
the address of the retiring president 
at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science.. In 1887 ‘he’ attendedwee 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Advanceinent of Science and was 
made a foreign correspondent, and at 
about the same time became an 
honorary member of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society. 
In 1896 he becaine a member of the 
Cambridge (England) Philosophical 
Society ; but his greatest honor came 
in’ 1891 when - he , receivedaarae 
Janssen Medal from the French 
Acadeiny of Sciences for his spectro- 
scopic investigations, and especially 
for the discovery of the reversing 
layer. 

Professor Young has accomplished 
much in the world of science and has 
been highly honored but, as throughout 
all his life, which has not been unshad- 
owed, he still retains a simple faith. 
Now he returns to grace our village 
aud halls, to inspire those who watch 
his coming and going, and to occupy 
the place of honor on our academic 
occasions, but not to rest for he still 
tells of work to be done. In the 
words of Dean West at his departure 
we repeat at his return : 

“God grant. thee many years. 
shalt have in thyself.” 


All else thou 


JAPAN AND KOREA 


ve he ASA A WA SEA .D. 99 
Lecturer on The Far East 


N the present relations of Korea 

with Japan we are witnessing the 
work of many forces rapidly shap- 
ing the destiny of a nation. The 
close connection between the two 
countries is, owing to their proximity 


to each other, as old as the authentic 


history of the Japanese Empire, but 
has acquired a new meaning since the 
latter entered into an 
course with the Powers. It is unneces- 
saty to relate how Japan’s new 
career made it imperative that Korea 
should not fall into the hands of any 
Power whose interest would be served 
by the maintenance of the exclusive 
policy and the corrupt administration 
of the peninsula. A compromise 
with such a Power has within the 
past decade been twice attempted by 
Japan, and has twice resulted in a 
disastrous war—with China in 1894- 
5, and with Russia in 1904-5. As 
soon as the last war broke out, how- 
ever, Russia hastily withdrew herself 
from Seul, and Japan, now the sole 
master of the military situation in 
Korea, was enabled immediately to 
conclude with the latter, on February 
23, 1904, a proctocol of alliance and 
reform. By this document, Japan 
guaranteed the independence and 
the territorial integrity of Korea, and 
the latter, in turn, promised to adopt 
Japan’s advice and assistance regard- 
ing the reform of administration. In 
pursuance of this fundamental agree- 
nent, as it is described elsewhere, * 


*By the present writer in the A/dlantzc 


Monthly tor November 1905, 


active inter-— 


several Japanese experts have been 
engaged as advisers in different depart- 
ments of the peninsular government, 
aud various works of reform have been 
accomplished with great rapidity. 
Among other things, the fisheries on 
the entire coast of Korea, as well as 
coast and river navigation, have teen 
thrown open; the Seul-Fusan Rail- 
way has been completed, and the 
Seul-Wyn and other railways are in 
construction; the currency, and the 
post, telegraphs, and_ telephones, 
have been improved and unified with 
the Japanese system; and the local 
adiministration and foreign policy, 
also, indicate the growing influence 
of the Japanese advisers over them. 
These and other changes are said to 
have already begun to alter the 
general aspect of the peninsula from 
one of indolence into that of intense 
and increasing activity. For weal or 
woe, Korea has been forced out of 
her wonted seclusion, and has at 
last begun the career of a modern 
State. Such a beginning was impos- 
sible but with the vigorous advice 
of Japan, and the latter, again, 
became binding only under the irresist- 
ible influence of her successful war- 
fare. : 

The question arises if the more 
commanding position which Japan 
holds to-day in Korea than she did in 
February, 1904, has in any way 
neutralized the provisions of the pro- 
tocol of that date. Of the two main 
principles of the protocol—namely, 
Korea’s independence, and Japan’s 
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preponderating influence over Korea, 
has the latter advanced at the expense 
of the former so far as to have reduced 
it into a mere fiction? Inthe treaty of 
Portsmouth, Russia recognizes Japan’s 
position in Korea, while little is said 
of the latter’s independence. In the 
new Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance, 
as well as in the accompanving dis- 
patch by Lord Lansdowne to the 
British Aimbassador at St. Petersburg, 
the principle of the open door in 
Korea is emphatically declared, but 
Japan’s eventual control and tutelage 
of Korea are openly recognized. 
Technically speaking, however, Korea 
still is, as she was at the beginning 
of the war, a sovereign State, and 
Japan discharges adininistrative details 
only as they have been entrusted to 
her care and only in Korea’s name. 
It would be extremely crude to speak 
as if Korea had become a province of 
the Japanese Eimpire. The practical 
question must be, whether, under 
Japan’s protection, Korea is losing her 
independence or, on the contrary, is 
learning the arts of self-government 
as a modern State. 

One would think that historic exain- 
ples tend to prove that the protector- 
ate system offers not a few temptations, 
opportunities, and pretexts for an 
eventual absorption of the protected 
State by the protecting, or else it 
might result ina separation through a 


successful revolt of the protected 
party. Unless the Government of 
Japan possesses an unparalleled 


restraining power over the many forces 
which the war has set loose, it will, 
in spite of itself, be unmistakably and 
forcibly drawn toward the expected 


result. What, then, are these i1mpel- 
ling forces, and’ what is the atti- 
tude of the Japanese Government 


toward them? No official document 
answers such a question, nor does 


any real’ occurrence constitute a 
decisive evidence. We must content 
ourselves by analyzing some of the 
points involved in the problem and 
regarding the position of Japan in the 
light of these points. 

All will admit that Korea’s inde- 
pendence and Japan’s safety had been 
in constant danger so long as the 
adininistration of the former remained 
too corrupt and feeble to resist foreign 
pressure. Reform was a_ necessity. 
Few will deny that experience had 
taught Japan that no _ substantial 
reform could ensue if Korea were left 
alone to herself or placed under a 
joint counsel of two Powers, one of 
which found a source of its influence 
over Korea in the very corruption of 
her politics. Reform by the sole 
advice of Japan being imperative 
and having been rendered possi- 
ble, and protection having been justi- 
fied by the course of events and by 
au agreement, the fundamental ques- 
tion arises as to which is the ultimate 
object of the reformatory and_pro- 
tective measures,— a thorough train- 
ing of the Koreans for a complete 
self-government, or an assumption by 
Japan of one sovereign function after 
another of the Korean State, so that 
the protective regime would be indefi- 
nitely prolonged and finally pass into 
absorption ? Or, perhaps, does Japan 
leave this main issue undecided and 
to be moulded by the development of 
future events? It is true that the 
Japanese envoys at Portsmouth ob- 
jected even to having the term protec- 
torate applied to Japan’s relation to 
Korea, but insisted on defining 
the relation as one of ‘‘ paramount 
interest.”’ On the other hand, no 
public pledge has been made by Japan 
that her tutelage over the peninsula 
would be ended at any future time. 
Nor is the policy, if any, of the 
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present Cabinet of 
point certain to be resumed by the 
succeeding Cabinets. The parties and 
politicians of ‘Tokio, some of whom 
may even come to control the affairs 
of State, may entertain various views 
_ onthis subject, and a final annexation 
of Korea is perhaps desired by the 
majority. 

Those who urge the last view 
maintain that it is beyond human 
possibility to train the Koreans for 
self-government. If it is pointed out 
that they have manifested an eager 
desire for independence and resented 
foreign control, 
will reply that the idea of indepen- 
dence as -held by these Koreans ‘is 
hardly accompanied by any clear con- 
ception of the rights and duties of the 
modern State. An ignorant desire 
‘for self-government might well prove 
hazardous to the true independence of 
Korea. It is indeed most discourag- 
ing for her friends to see that her long 
historic habit to eke out her existence 
between powerful neighbors by either 
propitiatine them by flattery, or 
setting them against one another by 
intrigue, has bred in her politicians 
many of the minor traits of the sus- 
picious servant. Many of them are 
noted as past masters of dissimulation 
and time-serving, but seldom evince 
independent conviction or disinter- 
ested patriotism. "They are found 
perpetually distrusting and undoing 
one another, and applying the same 
method to foreign Powers. If the 
petty acts of hypocrisy and faithless- 
ness of some of the Seul politicians 
were published, the whole world 
would be amazed. Their feeling 
against Japan as an uncompromising 
reformer is intensified by the latter’s 
occasional lapses into harshness, and 
also by the implacable hatred of the 
Korean Emperor of the nation who 


Tokio on this 


the anunexationists 


produced parties responsible for the 
murder of his late beloved queen. In 
spite of His Majesty’s frequent expres- 
sions of good-will to Japan and of 
love of reform, the politics of Seul 
still continues ina chaotic state. So 
late as last August, the Premier and 
other Ministers of the Korean Cabinet 
utterly suspended their official duties, 
while its exiled member, Yi Yong-ik, 
was engaged with the former Russian 
Minister Pavloff, who is. still in 
Shanghai, in an endeavor to reinstate 
Russian influence in the peninsula. 
A slight relax of oversight on the part 
of Japan might at any moment. bring 
back the days of the underhanded 
diplomatic rivalry between Russia and 
Japan in Korea. If Korea  pos- 
sessed a handful of forceful, far- 
sighted and, above all, disinterested 
statesmen, the question of her future 
would be simpler. The actual politi- 
cal stagnation of Seul is a great deter- 
rent to a wholesome progress of 
national life, as well as a welcome 
pretext for the Japanese annexation- 
ists. 

Having stated our fundamental 
question regarding Japan’s policy in 
Korea, we may pass to another ques- 
tion closely connected with and hardly 
less important than the first. Which 
of the following alternative principles 
constitutes the primary motive of the 
policy,—to clear the ground for the 
progress and prosperity of the poor 
people of Korea, or rather to institute 
such measures of reform as are calcu- 
lated at once to insure Japan’s own 
prestige in Korea and to put herself 
in a favorable light before the world? 
The two principles may largely coin- 
cide in practice, but it might cause a 
great divergence in policy according 
as to which animates the conduct of 
the reformers. For example, the 
improvements which are already under 
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way in transportation, commuuica- 
tion, and currency, must greatly bene- 
fit the Korean peasant, as well as 
enormously strengthen Japan’s posi- 
tion in Korea and before the trading 
world, both of which will derive there- 
from many advantages hitherto un- 
known. So long, however, as the 
local adininistration remains unre- 
formed, education neglected, and socti- 
ety barren and unstimulating, the 
peasant can hardly afford to bestir 
himself to take advantage of the new 
improvements which have been so 
abruptly thrust upon him. In more 
ways than one, the foreigner might 
rise in power while the Korean 
remains stationary, but keenly suffers 
from comparison. It is true that the 
centuries of oppression have so pro- 
foundly modified the character of the 
peasant that he presents an appearance 
of moral indifference, but to say that 
he is incorrigible is to unduly distrust 
human nature. An active diffusion 
of education, together with a thorough 
eradication of the venality and habi- 
tual extortion of the officials, assisted 
by the stimulus of the new surround- 
ings, would at least create a situation 
in which the native capacity of the 
Koreans for progress may fairly be 
tested. If the policy of Japan is not 
pure exploitation but development, it 
may be reasonably expected that, now 
that the war has ended, her reformers 
will devote their energy to this most 
delicate task of reform of local admin- 
istration and popular education. In 
this work they may derive many valu- 
able lessons from the experience of 
Lord Cromer in Egypt. 

If the Japanese Government is bent 
on such an enlightened policy toward 
the Koreans, it might encounter the 
most formidable difficulty in the Japa- 
nese colonists themselves. The latter 
might prove as prejudicial to the 


cause of popular improvement as the 
Seul politicians are to that of gradual 
training for self-government. The 
reports of the harsh treatment of the 
Koreans by the immigrants are happily 
becoming much less frequent than 
before, but it is problematical whether 
the majority of the sixty thousand 
Japanese tn Korea and yet many others 
who will follow their steps have in 
view the community of interest of the 
two nations aud pursue their enter- 
prise accordingly. Many of them 
may have little regard even to the 
permanent interest of their fatherland, 
still less to the progress of the Koreans. 
Not a few will maintain that the 
natives are irremediably low. and that 
it would be to no purpose to remove 
official corruption, which harries the 


natives but little affects the immi- 
grants. ‘They will not have many 
scruples in purchasing cultivated 


areas for a nominal sum and reducing 
the foriner owners into virtual serf- 
dom, instead of breaking a new soil and 
adding to the resources already devel- 
oped. ‘Their high-handed acts might, 
like an accumulated force of fate, 
steadily impel the Japanese Govern- 
ment to advocate their vested interests 
and mould its policy according to 
them. Then its original intentions 
would be completely defeated, and the 
millions of the native peasants would 
perpetuate an unquenchable hatred of 
the intruder who had brought upon 
them iniseries which were not of their 
own inaking but which redounded to 
his lucre. Such an eventuality may 
perhaps never materialize, but may be 
averted only by the greatest self-con- 
trol of the colonist and restraint by 
his Government. It would be unwise 
to allow the lowest classes of Japanese 
laborers to migrate to Korea, for the 
wages are there lower than in Japan, 
and the Korean labor is abundant and 
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good. The most welcome will be 
such professional people as doctors 
and teachers, of whom there is a 
dearth in the peninsula, and also 
responsible foresters, fishermen, and 
agriculturists with a fair amount of 
capital to be invested in their respec- 
tive callings. It is encouraging to 
note that these desirable classes of 
colonists are rapidly growing in num- 
bet. They may even prove to be a 
solid, resisting power against irrespon- 
sible adventurers who have largely 
preceded them. The latter, however, 


still greatly preponderate over the. 


former both in nuinber and influence. 
If the government does not control the 
colonists, it will be controlled by 
them. 

From the foregoing discussion it 


would appear that, even if we assume 


that the policy of the present Japanese 
rulers aims at the development of the 
common interest of the two nations 
and the ultimate self-government of 
Korea, there are powerful forces at 
work in another direction. Necessity 
forbids that Japan should relinquish 
her protection over her neighbor at 
this stage, but the protection is at- 
‘tended, among other deterrent influ- 
ences, by the lamentable state of the 
domestic politics in Korea and by the 
selfish greed of the Japanese settlers. 
Under these circumstances, an ulti- 
mate annexation would appear a more 
natural outcome than an eventual self- 
government, for the latter would re- 
sult only from such a perfect self-con- 
trol and such a consummate tact on 
the part of the Japanese Government 


and colonists as are entirely unpar-. 


alleled in human history. It is un- 
just to compare Japan’s position in 
Korea with that of the United States 
in the Philippines or even in Cuba, 
for the United States and these islands 
do not economically depend on -each 


other as do Japan and Korea, nor are 
there great warlike powers threaten- 
ing the United States across these 
islands. Nor is Japan a federal re- 
public the constitutional unity of 
which must be maintained against an 
unnecessary addition of permanent de- 
pendeticies.. | P¥Yetone may ‘arene 
powerfully for the cause of anti-im- 
perialism in Korea. He could wish 
that the Japanese Government would 
soon pledge and afterwards persistent- 
ly prove that its temporary protection 
of Korea is calculated for her ultimate 
self-government, and that its policy 
aims at the advancement of the great 
common interest of the Korean and 
Japanese people. A departure from 
this position in favor of annexation 
cannot, even from the standpoint 
of mere policy, be said to be advanta- 
geous to Japan iu the long run. | Let 
the anti-imperialist plead his case. 
‘‘It is too late,’’? writes a Japanese 
friend in Korea, an ardent wisher of 
the welfare of the Korean people, ‘‘ to 
discuss whether or not Korea would 
be absorbed by Japan. ‘The question 
is, at what'time and under what title 
Japan may incorporate Korea under 
circumstances perfectly justifiable in 
the eyeof the world. Time will come 
when Japan’s general open policy in 
the Far East will have ingratiated her 
with other Powers to such an extent 
that the latter will condone her free 
action in Korea. The problem for the 
practical statesman now is how, after 
the absorption of the Korean State, 
its people may best be assimilated 
with the Japanese, given rights equal 
to those of the latter, and grow to- 
gether in prosperity and happiness. 
The result of my educational work 
here during the past seven years in- 
spires me with some hopes in this re-— 
gard.’? Would the. Powers condone 
Japan's violation of her own agree- 
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ment with Korea concluded on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1904? It is true that the 
protectorate system is generally con- 
sidered a necessity, and that even an 
absorption will be for the most part 
acquiesced in by the Powers as inevi- 
table. Even M. Witte is said to have 
asked the Japanese peace envoy at 
Portsmouth to declare this policy in 
the latter’s proposed terms for peace, 
and had Baron Komura done so, the 
Russian plenipotentiary would have 
agreed to the clause. The anti-im- 
perialist will, however, say that the 
tacit consent of the world to the an- 
nexation of Korea must imply an un- 
expressed malice or sarcasm of Japan’s 
breach of faith. She will gain in 
power in Korea at the expense of the 
sympathy of the world. The intelli- 
gent section of Europe and America 
showed its good-will toward Japan 
during the war mainly because she 
resisted the faithless aggrandisement 
of Russia upon the territories of her 
independent neighbors, and antagoniz- 
ed her exclusive trade policy ; in other 
words, because the world expected 
that, if Japan won, her diplomacy 
would be upright, the East Asiatic 
nations would be independent and 
progressive, and the great economic 
division of the Orient would be opened 
to the world’s trade and industry. If, 
after her triumph, Japan ignored her 
own agreement and absorbed Korea 
against her will, what would there be 
to choose between the Russia before 
the war and the Japan after it, but in 
the latter’s open door policy? Even 
here the voice is already raised saying 
that Japan stands for this policy mere- 
ly because she can afford it on account 
of her cheap labor and near position, 
in the same way that Russia was 
obliged to adhere to an _ exclusive 
policy because she, at so great a dis- 
tance from the Eastern markets, could 


not afford an open door. Even if the 
world may acquiesce in Japan’s an- 
nexation of Korea, therefore, the open 
sympathy with which it has greeted 
her might gradually pass into a secret 
jealousy and cynicism, and her mun- 
dane advantage would be offset bya 
serious loss of moral prestige. 

This state of things cannot, further- 
more, help having a profound effect 
on the spiritual life of the Japanese 
nation. As soon as the nation be- 
comes conscious that its greatness has 
been gained at the expense of another 
nation and by a questionable means, 
its failing conscience must be propped 
by a hardened moral sense. Its patri- 
otism will lose in purity, and its dic- 
tates will begin to be secretly or 
openly doubted by some citizens. The 


loyalty of the people to the country’s 


cause will no longer be so clear and 
whole-hearted as it has been, and Japan 
might thus lose this great distinguish- 
ing mark of her life, and fall to the 
level of many a European State whose 
history contains pages of treason and 
anarchism. 

Whether or not such a situation as 


‘the anti-imperialist apprehends will 


develop must largely depend, not only 
on the attitude of the Government and 
the colonists, but also on the general 
feeling of the Japanese nation. That, 
in spite of its remarkable catholicity 
of temper, the nation has been flushed 
by its unexpected victory over the 
great enemy can hardly bedenied. A 
large section of the people seems to 
have dreamed of a complete exclusion 
of formidable rivals from the East and 
an economic and political expansion of 
Japan on a colossal scale in Korea 
and China. They would have ex- 
pended a large portion of an indem- 
nity from Russia, had they secured it, 
for a gigantic military expansion and 
an unnatural subvention of industries. 
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Were there no restraining power, they 
might readily plunge into an immod- 
erate policy for the future, and would 
spare naught in order to insure the 
greatness of the Empire, as_ they 
erroneously thought, for all time. 
Precisely at this crucial point of its 
career, the Japanese nation was 
abruptly and forcibly reminded, by 
the conduct of the Privy Councillors 
regarding the terms of peace, of the 
distinction betweenthe broad and open 
principles for which the war had been 
entered upon and the unimportant 
gains utterly foreign to those princi- 
ples and liable to create a dangerous 


situation for the future. | Moderation 
was thus forced upon the people, who 
must accept it and taste its bitter sig- 
nificance. After a stormy struggle 
with themselves, they will see that 
their dreams of immoderate expansion 
have. been rudely shaken off. 
Thoughtless chauvinism has been 
generally and effectively checked. It 
will be extremely interesting to ob- 
serve whether the new attitude toward 
the future which has so precipitately 
been thrust upon the national mind 
will have any material effect upon the 
evolution of the Korean question. 


SANITATION AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


BY HOWARD NELSON KINGSFORD, M.D.’°98 


Medical Director 


T has been our belief at Dartmouth 

that an ounce of prevention is 
worth many pounds of cure. The 
College has at hand an unsurpassed 
plant for the care of sickness, but it 
has, nevertheless, been unceasingly 
solicitous that sickness should be pre- 
vented. It is, perhaps, a subject of 
public interest what is being done here 
to prevent infectious diseases from 
gaining a foothold. So far as we 
have been able to learn, Dartmouth is 
the only college where anything like 
the following has been attempted. I 
will therefore speak of a few of the 
mwnethods in this unique work. 

The conditions in college communi- 
ties are unlike those in the larger 
towns and cities. About the middle 
of September each year about one 
thousand men arrive in town from all 
parts of the States. Some of these 
men come from sections of the country 
where infectious diseases are preva- 
lent, or they may contract disease on 
the train or in some other way. Many 
are tired from their long journey and 
consequently are more susceptible to 
disease. Some of them find in Han- 
over conditions different from those 
at home, many have to become accus- 
tomed to new climatic conditions, dif- 
ferent food, water, and many other 
things. One can see, therefore, how 
important it is to pay due regard to 
the buildings in which they are to 
live, the water, ice, food, etc., which 
are necessary for their well being. 


Of the utmost importance to the 
health of a community is its water 
supply. The water supply to the Col- 
lege is from two sources, namely, the 
Hanover village supply and the aque- 
duct. The aqueduct comes from a 
number of springs situated about two 
and one half miles south-east of the 
village on a wooded hillside, with no 
buildings on the watershed. The 
springs are protected by wooden 
frames. The water is carried to con- 
sumers through lead pipes and is 
stored in tanks and cement-lined cis- 
terns. 

The chief supply (the village sup- 
ply) comes from a reservoir, which is 
situated about three miles east of the 
post-office and 155 feet above the 
main street. The reservoir covers 
about thirty-three acres, has a capaci- 
ty of 166,000,000 gallons, is supplied 
by springs and brooks, and the water 
is carried to consumers through iron 
pipes. ‘The area of the water-shed is 
about 1250 acres, and the entire water- 
shed, upon which no person lives, is 
now owned by the water company. 
There seems to be no possible chance 
for contamination with materials in- 
jurious to health. 

The water is examined chemically 
twice each year, and bacteriologically 
once each month. Specimens are 
taken from the reservoir and from 
taps, the nuinber of bacteria are count- 
ed, the colon bacillus searched for and 
guinea pigs inoculated. I havea fixed 
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limit of bacteria per cu. cm. which I 
think is safe. This limit has never 
been reached. When bacteria do in- 
crease in numbers, I make careful in- 
spection and take into consideration 
the season of year, weather, etc., and 
in every instance, so far, I have to my 
own satisfaction determined the cause 
of the increase. 

The ice comes from two sources — 
the reservoir, and a sinall deep spring 
pond, and the nen who harvest it are 
instructed as to the proper hygienic 
way. 


Milk comes to the students from . 


nine different sources, and each is ex- 
amined bacteriologically six times 
each year.. The farms have been in- 
spected and their water supplies look- 
ed into, and suggestions made as to 
the care of cows, barns and other 
buildings, and drainage. In every 
instance these suggestions have been 
carried out by the farmers. Cows in 
the different herds have all been test- 
ed with Tuberculin and all infected 
animals killed. 

The men board at the Commons, 
at the Inn and in numerous clubs in 
ptivate houses. ‘These houses are 1n- 
spected and the surroundings put into 
a good sanitary condition. Raw 
oysters are not used unless with 
lemons, oysters for stews are cooked 
twenty minutes so as to kill all bac- 
teria, and celery from farms where 
human excreta is used for fertilizer 1s 
not allowed. Celery is brushed vig- 
orously with a firm brush to remove 
as much as possible of the thin outside 
skin. All oysters which are shipped 


to a distance are soaked and generally 


fattened by the dealers, and of course 
it is impossible to know whether the 
oysters are contaminated or not, so it 
seems best to take all the known pre- 
cautions against infection. 

All College buildings are heated 


from the central heating plant; the 
older buildings have been renovated, 
andthe new buildings are built with 
special reference to ventilation, light, 
etc. The buildings are all connected 
with sewers, and this year all the eat- 
ing clubs are also connected, where 
two years ago there were nine clubs 
not connected with sewers. This 
problem of getting the people who 
tun eating clubs to connect with 
sewers, and to co-operate along these 
lines, was rather a delicate oue, but I 
was able to solve it by telling the pro- 
prietors that unless they did comply, 
the parents of the nen boarding with 
them would be notified that the con- 
ditions were not healthful. These 
eating clubs not under the direct con- 
trol of the College have given consid- 
erable trouble, but they have all fall- 
en into line, so to-day I have no 
trouble with them whatever; in fact, 
they have become interested them- 
selves and are glad to follow instruct- 
ions. I mention this fact to illustrate 
how it is possible to persuade the peo- 
ple to co-operate if you adopt the 
right course of procedure. 

The College buildings are inspected 
several times each month, and the 
basements are whitewashed once a 
year to let in light and prevent the 
erowth of bacteria, moulds and fungi- 
Cultures are taken from time to time 
of the air in all lecture rooms, recita- 
tion rooms, basements, and the Chapel, 
and if there are above a certain nuim- 
ber of colonies found growing on the 
media after being exposed for ten min- 
utes,,careful search is made to ascer- 
tain if possible the cause, and in every 
case the room or building is disinfect- 
ed. Specimens of sputuin are ex- 
ainined for Tubercle bacilli whenever 
found on the walls or floors of closets, 
or on the ground around College 
buildings. About one hundred fifty 
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specimens of sputum are examined 
each year. Two years Tubercle 
bacilli were found in two different 
dormitories, and after considerable 
search the infected individuals were 
located. One was a student who 
seemed practically healthy except for 
acold. After consultation he was ad- 
vised as to treatment, and the results 
are all that could be desired. The 
other case was that of a workman, 
who was isolated and advised as to 
treatment. No one can say what 
harm these two cases could have pro- 
duced had they not been discovered. 
Drainage from buildings is by 
sewers which empty into the Con- 
necticut River, one about one mile 
north of the Campus, the other about 
one mile south of it. Within a few 
years the sewage will be taken care of 
by the septic tank method, plans for 
which are now under consideration. 
Only two cases of typhoid fever 
have originated in town in ten years. 
Last year we had two cases with one 
death. ‘The facts are these: Every 
year the upper classmen make the 


Freshmen of the hall in which they 


live give themita } feedi7? asat is:call- 
ed. Two men came late to one of 
these feeds, and there was practically 
nothing left for them to eat but raw 
oysters. One man consumed four 
plates andthe otherthree. Both these 
men had typhoid, both had positive 
Widal reactions, one died. None of 
the other men contracted the disease 
and very few ate any oysters. This 
_ to me seems proof enough that the 
oysters were the cause. _ 

We have an isolation hospital where 
we isolate men having. infectious or 
contagious diseases. As soon as a 
case is discovered the man is removed 
to the hospital, his room disinfected 
at once, all rooms where he has been 
since he had the eruption, if measles 


or scarlet fever is the disease, are dis- 
infected, and all those men, so far as 
it is possible to determine, who have 
been with the patient a few days pre- 
vious to the appearance of the erup- 
tion are watched closely in order to 
isolate them as early in the disease as 
possible should any of them become in- 
fected. Cultures are taken from all 
sore throats, whether diphtheria is 


, suspected or not. 


I know some of the readers will say 
that all this is foolishness, simply a 
waste of time and money. I can do 
no better than to give you the figures. 


1903-04 1904-05 


For college years 
(Number of cases) 


Bronchitis II IO 
Cold in Head 65 30 
Influenza 59 21 
Rheumatism II 4 
Tonsilitis 20 9 
Measleés 31° 4 


The diminution in the number of 
cases of cold. in the head and influen- 
za in my opinion is due, as we might 
say, to the wholesale disinfection of 
recitation rooms, lecture rooms, and 
more especially the Chapel. Influen- 
za was very prevalent in all surround- 
ing towns last year. 

Measles is the only contagious di- 
sease which has given any concern in 
the past ten years, and the marked di- 
minution in the measles cases last 
year as shown by the above table is 
striking. Two years ago we had five 
primary cases of measles with a total 
of thirty-one, last year we had four 
primary cases with a total of four, 
which to me proves that it does pay 
to do all this disinfecting. Of course 
drawing conclusions from work of this 
kind covering only a period of three 
years is rather bold, but it strikes me 
that 1 am justified 1m. this) Casemume 
know that many believe measles is 
not a dangerous disease but a good di- 
sease to have and that to disinfect 
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after measles is a needless procedure. 

Is measles a dangerous disease? | 
believe it is. Capt. Newth brings 
news to San Francisco that at least 
25 per cent of the natives along the 
Arctic coast have died from measles 
during the past two years and there 
seems to be nothing to check the 
death rate. An epidemic of measles 
on the Kamchatka peninsula is rte- 
ported to have carried off nearly the 
whole population of some of the coun- 
try villages. It is said that nearly 
I0,000 persons have succumbed to 
the disease. 
Archives points out the fallacy of the 
popular idea that measles is a harmless 
disease. The report of the New York 
Department of Health for the quarter 
ending March 31, shows the deatlis 
from mneasles during the three months 
to have been 349, while only 356 
deaths occurred from scarlatina dur- 
ing the same period. In 1900 the 
fatalities in the United States from 
measles numbered 12,866, and from 
whooping cough 9,958, while there 
were but 6,333 deaths from scarlet 
fever during the same year. ‘The 
fatality in the former diseases varies 
much with the character of the epi- 
demic, and with the age of the patient, 
but the total mortality is very large 
and much greater than is usually sup- 
posed. : 

Among the laity it is generally 
thought that measles and whoopiug 
cough are not serious and that they do 
not require the attention of a physician 
or disinfection, while scarlet fever is 
considered very dangerous. ‘The facts 


are that more deaths are due to each 


of the former diseases than to scarlet 
fever. Dr. Hay of the Public Health 
Association says that the subject of 
isolation and disinfection in measles 
is one of great importance. He states 
that in the past ten years measles and 


An editorial in Merck’s - 


whooping cough have together caused 
1451 deaths in Philadelphia while dur- 
ing the same period the total deaths 
from scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, typhus fever and small pox 
have been only 671. 

Dr. C. F. Wahrer of Fort Madison, 
Iowa, in connection with quarantine 
agaiust some diseases says that in the 
case of measles the disease is less 
severe in childhood and more severe 
after puberty. Epidemics among 
adults in camps and mines are pro- 
ductive of great harm. MHence it is 
not always best to keep children from 
being exposed to the disease. It 
should be guarded against in hospi- 
tals, crowded tents, etc. . There is no 
good reason why healthy children 
above two years of age should not be 
exposed. A number of very promi- 
nent physicians did not agree with Dr. 


Wahrer. Griffith did not agree with 
this view. He said that in one large 
foreign hospital the deaths from 


measles in children were more than 
froin either diphtheria or scarlet fever: 
Fischer would not allow children to 
catch measles if he could prevent it. 
He finds serious complications, as 
otitis media, empyema, nephritis and 
eye disturbances, to be too common to 
watrant it. Schamberg stated that 
the mortality from measles was greater 
than was generally supposed. ‘The 
Chicago Health Reports for June and 
July show the following: June, 31 
deaths ; July, 16 deaths. 

The general prevalence of measles 
may be attributed to two important 
causes: (1) The infection of large 
numbers of individuals through mild 
and often unrecognized cases ; and (2) 
The failure to enforce the sanitary 
precautions that would prevent the 
dissemination of the infectious mater- 
lals. 

Mild measles 


cases of are 
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always the most dangerous from the 
public health standpoint. These 
cases frequently remain unrecognized 
and go through the community dis- 
seminating infectious materials. The 
true character of many of these cases 
remains unrecognized and consequent- 
ly no restrictions are placed on the 
patient’s movements. In the control 
of recognized cases of transmissble di- 
seases the two factors which are of the 
greatest importance are isolation and 
disinfection. ‘The more complete the 
isolation aud the more thorough the 
disinfection, the greater the probabil1- 
ty that the infection will be limited to 
the primary source. 


It would be practically impossible 
to carry out the work we are doing 
here if it were not for the co-opera- 
tion of our medical students. ‘This 
work makes possible a course in 
practical sanitation, and each medical 
student gets considerable practical ex- 
perience each year along these lines. 
If it should become necessary, we 
could within forty-eight hours disin- 
fect every College building, take cul- 
tures from every throat, and vaccinate 
every man in College. 

The thing we are striving to do in 
connection with the College is to leave 
no stone unturned to prevent the in- 
vasion of transmissible diseases. 


COLLEGE NEWS 


DARTMOUTH NIGHT 


YPICAL Dartmouth enthusiasm 

marked the eleventh annual ob- 
servance of Dartmouth night in Col- 
lege Hall Friday evening, September 
29. President Tucker, who presided, 
characterized Dartmouth Night as an 
endeavor to incorporate the past of 
the College with the present, to inake 
every man know that he has a part in 


the fellowship of the dead as well as of » 


the living. ‘‘ We bring together,’’ said 
he, ‘‘the men of every generation who 
would like to be here. The past is 
here because we are in it and of it, and 
because we are in it and of it we cele- 
brate our eleventh Dartmouth Night.”’ 

The venerable Professor C.A. Young 
53, president of the alumni associa- 
tion, was the first speaker. ‘‘I have 
just one word to leave with you,”’ said 
he. ‘‘Keep right side up with care. 
Remember that. Bemrsuie nyo te 
right, then go ahead.’’ 

Charles F. Mathewson, Esq., ’83, of 
the Board of Trustees, declared that 
a million dollars could not buy a stone 
of the foundation of Old Dartmouth 
Hall, or the stump of the Old Pine. 
His idea of the Dartmouth man and 
the Dartmouth spirit is sand and 
determination. “The true ‘Dart- 
mouth man will work harder in harder 
circumstances. As the consuls at 
Rome were charged that no harm 
should come to the republic, so Dart- 
mouth men are charged with the sta- 


bility, dignity, and glory of the Col-. 


lege.” 

Dr. Kan-Ichi Asakawa told briefly 
his experiences at the Portsmouth 
peace conference and exhorted every 
Dartmouth man ‘‘to cultivate an in- 
telligent interest in Eastern affairs.”’ 


Bred A.) Howland, Esqi,; 787 was 
glad that the spirit of democracy, as 
he knew it, still lives in the College. 
‘‘T recall no sweeter memory,’’ said 
he, ‘‘than the days when fraternity 
and principle ruled our action. Why 
should this not continue, while the 
College grows greater and stronger 
each year?’? 

Dr. Felix Adler, head of the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York, 
was greatly impressed with  ‘‘ the 
breath of democracy and manhood 
that seems to blow about this campus, 
the value put upon athletics—yes, 
that is as it should be—and the res- 
pect put upon scholarship. It is a 
erand thing to be incorporated into 
traditions; but the present is even 
greater than the past, and the only 
right principle is that of service.’? ° 

Samuel L. Powers, Esq., ’74 was 
the last speaker. ~ bbepelass® of 
1909,’’ said he, ‘‘is now a part of the 
College and always will be. ‘Oncea 
Dartmouth man, always a Dartmouth 
man.’ Success in life comes through 
co-operation. Wherevera Dartmouth 
nail goes, if he bea true son of the 
College he makes his impress upon 
the world. If you are true to the Col- 
lege, you are true to yourself and to 
the great republic to which you 
belong.’’ ; | 

The Glee Club rendered several 
selections during the evening, and the 
exercises closed with the Dartmouth 
Song. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR DUDLEY OF 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Professor Augustus Palmer Dudley, 
M.D., of the Medical School 
died in Liverpool July 15, 1905, 
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At a meeting of the Faculty of 
Dartmouth Medical School September 
12, 1905, it was voted that the follow- 
ing resolution be sent to Mrs. Dudley 
and that it be published: 

Resolved: ‘That we desire to put 
on record our deep sense of loss in the 
death of our distinguished colleague, 
Professor Augustus Palmer Dudley. 

Dr. Dudley received his diploma 
from this School in 1878. His ap- 
pointment to the Chair of Gynecology 
in 1901 was the fulfillment of a long 
cherished ambition to serve his alma 
mater and he was loyal and enthusi- 
astic in the work. An able teacher 
and a brilliant operator, he did honor 
to the School and impressed his sub- 
ject and himself on the minds of his 
pupils. 


FOOTBALL 
DARTMOUTH 34—NORWICH O 


In the first game of. the season, 
September 27, the College football 
eleven defeated Norwich University 
34 too. The visitors were light but 
played a creditable game. . Dart- 
mouth’s work in the first period, when 
the regulars were in the line-up, was 
good, but the work of the substitutes 
in the second period was marred bv 
frequeut fumbling and off-side play. 


18— MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE O 


Dartmouth defeated Massachusetts 
State on the Alumni Oval September 
30 in a slow and uninteresting game. 
The weather was too warm for good 
football and materially affected the 
work of both teams. In the first 
period the varsity scored two touch- 
downs on straight line-bucking, and 
in the second period Swasey scored on 
a brilliant 70-yardrun. Dartinouth’s 
work was poor, The players showed 


DARTMOUTH 


a lack of concert which was _ pro- 
nounced even for so early in the sea-, 
son. Gage and Bankart played well 
in the line, and Captain Main did 
good work in the back field. 





DARTMOUTH I2—VERMONT O 


_ Dartmouth won a poorly played 
game from the University of Vermont 
on_the Oval, October 4. (The steam 
scored a touchdowu in each period 
and -lost several good opportunities to 
score others. Im the second period 
the ball changed hands eight times in 
the center of the field on fumbles and 
downs, aud although the nen showed 
a little more team work than in the 
preceding games the team lost much 
ground by not helping the man with 
the ball. Captain Main and John 
Glaze didthe best workfor Dartmouth, 
while Captain Moclair excelled for 
Vermont. The visitors played en- 
thusiastically and twice had the ball. 
within striking distance of a touch- 
down. 


DARTMOUTH I6—HOLyY CROSS 6 


Dartmouth’s victory over Holy 
Cross, on the Alumni Oval, October 
7, was one of the most brilliant in 
Dartmouth’s athletic annals. Neither 
team scored in the first period, the 
ball often exchanging hands on punts. 
The home eleven, however, had a 
slight advantage, as it rushed the ball 
one hundred yards to Holy Cross’ 
forty. Early in the period the visit- 
ors threatened Dartmouth’s goal and 
would probably have scored but for a 
fumble, and when time was called 
Dartmouth had the ball on the visit- 
ors’ 15-yard line. 

The second period furnished much 
spectacular and enjoyable football. 
Holy Cross scored first, after a few 
short line plunges, on a quarterback 
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_tunby Geary. The home eleven re- 

taliated in two plays, Rich making 
the touchdown after a brilliant 58- 
yard run through tackle. Soon after- 
wards Dartmouth held the visitors 
under their goal, heeled the punt, and 
Ralph Glaze kicked a sensational field 
memeeeirom) the 42-yard line. A 
moment later Glaze sprinted thirty- 
eight yards for Dartmouth’s second 
touchdown. 

‘The reappearance of Glaze was per- 
haps the most significant feature of 
Mieerame. He instilled spirit into 


the team and played a leading part in. 


the scoring. Dartmouth’s team work 
showed only slight improvement. 
The victory was won by remarkable 
individual play and not by concerted 
team action. 


COLGATE 16—DARTMOUTH I0 


Dartmouth lost a fiercely contested 
game to Colgate on the Alumni Oval, 
October 14, by the score of 16 to Io. 
Colgate scored early in the first period 
on a 60-yard run by Castleman and a 
field goal by Captain Runge. Dart- 
inouth tied the score in the first period 
on touchdowns by Rich and Bankart, 
the former on good line-bucking and 
the latter after a fumble. Captain 
Runge kicked both goals, while Cap- 
tain Main missed his, and the period 
consequently closed with the score 10 
LORLO: 

Dartmouth held Colgate at the be- 
einning of the second period and 
rushed the ball to the 5-yard line, 
where a penalty resulted in losing it ; 


then, after an exchange of punts, the 
visitors rushed the length of the field. 


for a touchdown and goal, making the 
score 16 to 10 and recording Dart- 
mouth’s first defeat of the season. 

Dartmouth was greatly outweighed. 
Both in weight and in teain play Col- 
gate’s superiority was evident. 
Dartmouth relied on a line bucking 
game, but this style of play proved 
only intermittently successful agaiust 
heavy opponents. The offensive 
work of Captain Runge and Castle- 
man was brilliant in the extreime; 
Dartmouth’s secondary defense proved 
powerless against it. Rich was Dart- 
mouth’s only consistent ground-gain- 
er 


DARTMOUTH 24—WILLIAMS O 


In the last game of the season on 
the Alumni Oval, Dartmouth defeated 
Williams 24 too. Dartmouth scored 
three touchdowns and a safety in the 
first period and another touchdown in 
the second. Williams was as heavy as 
Dartmouth in the line, but the home 
eleven played faster and more aggres- 
sive football. Williams did not pre- 
sent so strong a front as in previous 
games against Dartmouth, and in the 
first period made her distance only 
twice. Dartmouth’s team work in 
the first period was excellent, but the 
work of the substitutes was not good. 
During the last four minutes of the 
game Williams made a feeble rally 
and secured seven first downs. Ban- 
kart, Gage, R. Glaze, and the backs 
played excellent football. Captain 
Bixby and A. M. Brown excelled for 
Williams. Captain Main was unable 
to play on account of injuries Sao ne 
in the oS game. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


BOSTON. ASSOCIATION 


Secretary, Guy W. Cox ’93, 73 Tremont St, 
Boston 


HE Association of the Alumni of Dart- 
mouth College in Boston and vicinity is 
the oldest of all the local associations. It 
was organized in 1864 and since that date has 
had an annual meeting followed by a dinner. 
In the earliest days these occasions were called 
“festivals” and were held at the Revere House. 
The continued growth of the club has necessi- 
tated a change of the place of meeting from 
time to time, to Young’s Hotel, the Vendome, 
and now to the Brunswick. | 
The third Wednesday in January is the date 
of the annual gathering. The Association at 
this time entertains the President of the Col- 
lege, other trustees, members of the faculty, 
distinguished alumni from other sections of the 
country, and occasionally graduates from other 
colleges. A reception to the guests, the annual 
meeting and election of officers precedes the 
dinner. At the dinner some prominent mem- 
ber of the Association acts as toastmaster. A 
glee club of the younger members leads in the 
singing of the present day College songs, while 
the ‘‘Knights of the Round Table,” so called, 
arouse great enthusiasm by their spirited rendi- 
~ tion of songs of a vintage earlier than 1880. 
The main object of the gathering is good- 
fellowship. This is certainly attained, and al- 
though the attendance is usually well on to three 
hundred, for the night all are members of one 
big family of Dartmouth boys. The effect of 
such a pleasant renewal of old ties once a year 
must not be lightly estimated. In binding one 
to another it binds us all closer to the 
old College. One feature of the gathering. is 
the fine opportunity for young graduates to 
meet socially the older men in a way that is 
wholly impossible in the hurry of business and 
professional life. The secretary attempts to 
keep a list of all the alumni in the vicinity, and 
to send each year a notice of the dinner, but 
whether such notice is received or not every 
Dartmouth man is assured of a warm welcome 
by his fellows on the third Wednesday of each 


January. The president of the Association for - 
the ensuing year is Hon. John A. Aiken, Chief 
Justice of the Massachusetts Superior Court. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION AND THE 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF THEM 
OF NEW YORK 


Secretary, Lucius E. Varney ’99, 38 Park 
Row, New York City 


The New York alumni have two distinct 
organizations known respectively as the Asso- 
ciation and the Club. The Association is 
believed to be the oldest non-local college 
organization in the city of New York, having 
been established somewhere in the early sixties 


and having held a dinner each year from the 


beginning. Up to within the last dozen or 
fifteen years these dinners have been more or 
less informal, that is, the speaking generally 
partook in, if it did not wholly consist of, free 
discussion with all its ramifications, and there 
was no attempt to make of the dinners anything 
more than an opportunity for Dartmouth men 
to get together and talk things over. The 
annual dinners of the Association to-day are 
like all public dinners in New York. Promi- 
nent men are invited as guests and, as arule, 
they do most of the talking, which is carefully 
planned in advance, so that the dinner, instead 
of being of interest merely to the participants, 
is reported extensively in the press. Each year 
the Association compiles and publishes a direc- 
tory of alumni living in New York City and the 
vicinity, and after it has published this direc- 
tory and given its formal dinner its function 
ceases until another year. 

The desire of many of the alumni to meet 
oftener than once a year led, in the fall of 
1889, to the formation of what was known as 
the Lunch Club, the general object of which was 
to provide an informal dinner as often as every 
three months. These dinners were well attended 
and thoroughly enjoyed. The acquaintance and 
good fellowship which they promoted led to 
the formation of the Dartmouth Club which 
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was incorporated in the spring of 1904 and into 
which the Lunch Club was merged. 

The Dartmouth Club of New York was a 
perfectly natural outgrowth of the conditions 
which existed. The same reason for the devel- 
opment of the annual dinner of the Association 
from an informal gathering of a more or less 
_ private nature into one of the public dinners of 
the winter season may be assigned to the origin 
of the Club, viz: the environment in which it 
found itself. In New York there are very few 
public social organizations which do not have 
their club houses. The appointments of the 
various New York Clubs differ, to be sure, in 
their comfort, luxury, and elegance. The Dart- 
mouth Club, which has something less than two 
hundred. members, cannot offer the conven- 
iences of the University Club, which has nearly 
four thousand, but it is comfortably housed 
and provides what was desired most of all—a 
public meeting place for Dartmouth men in 
New York. The Club Rooms are at The 
Mansfield, a bachelor apartment hotel at 12 
West 44th Street, with Sherry’s and the Yale 
Club on either side and with the Harvard Club 
almost directly opposite. While there are no 
' regular sleeping. rooms included in the Club 
quarters at the present time, one can generally 
secure from the management of The Mansfield 
comfortable quarters for any night. Substan- 
tially everything which a club can furnish except 
sleeping rooms is available to members of the 
Dartmouth Club of New York. The annual 
dues of the Club are $12.00 a ‘year for all resi- 
dent members and $5.00 a year for non-resident 
members and for members who have not been 
out of college for at least five years. On this 
basis the Club was run very succesfully the 
first year. | 

Club night is every Tuesday night. Informal 
dinners are held by the Club from time to time 
at The Mansfield and, beginning with October, 
1905, will be held once a month on every second 
Tuesday thereof. Gatherings, such as occur 
on Saturdays in the fall to get the football 
scores, occur often and are much enjoyed by 
all who attend them. All meetings of the 
Dartmouth Alumni in New York are held, as 
far as practicable, at the Club. The Club has 
established what is known as a business infor- 
mation committee which will probably become 
very useful to younger Dartmouth men. This 
committee receives from any source, that is, 


from the Alumni or from others, any informa. 
tion concerning positions and employment suit- 
able for college men and gives such information 
to any Dartmouth men who apply. It is not 
the object of this committee to find a position 
for a man, but rather to collect and give such 
information as may lead to the placing of the 
right kind of a man. There are many other 
details about the Club’s history and about its 
different functions which might be referred to, 
but which the allotment of space will not per- 
mit in this article. ; 

The annual dinner of the Association, which 
has generally occurred on the last Friday in 
January, will be held December 12, at the Uni- 
versity Club. The reason for changing the 
date of the dinner is that it has been found that 
in the last four out of six years a heavy storm 
has interfered considerably with the attendance 
and it has been suggested that there is less 
likelihood that a storm will occur in the first 
two weeks of December. Another reason for 
the change of date is that there are so many 
dinners in January some find it inconvenient 
to attend. President Tucker’s convenience will 
also be better suited by the change than by 
continuing the dinners as formerly. 





CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION 
Secretary, Albert H. Morrill ’97, City Hall, 
Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati Association is small and nec- 
essarily not very active. It does what it can, 
however, and gathers at least once a year, 
usually in January, for the annual dinner. It is 
hoped to have the usual meeting this year. The 
acquisition of several recent graduates is ex- 
pected to make the event more enjoyable than 
ever. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
Secretary, Henry P. Blair ’S9, 213 E. Cap- 
ttol. St: 

The only fixed event of the Washington 
Association is the annual meeting which is held 
the latter part of January or early in February 
as best suits the convenience of the President 
of the College, whose presence is always a 
great treat to the Association and serves to 
bring a good many additional members to the 

meetings. 

By reason of Dartmouth men in public life 
and the Dartmouth men connected with the 
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school system of the city, the Association has 
quite a nucleus of prominent people. The bal- 
ance of the Association is made up of doctors, 
lawyers, some private school teachers, clerks 
occupying quite responsible positions in the 
Departments in the higher grades and a few 
(very few in fact) of the strictly leisure class. 

About twenty per cent of the Association are 
members of the University Club and three 
members were leading spirits in the organiza- 
tion and establishment of that institution, which 
is now in its second year, very prosperous and 
successful. The governing bodies of the Un1- 
versity Club are a Council and an Admissions 
Committee and on each of these important 
bodies Dartmouth has a representative. Yale 
and Harvard are the only other colleges simi- 
larly honored. 

It is very likely that a smoker will be given 
during November at the University Club and it 
is quite likely that the younger set in the Asso- 
ciation who have graduated since 1890 will 
arrange for regular monthly meetings through 
the winter. 

The local Association numerically is one of 
the largest in town, comprising upwards of 
one hundred members, and a larger percentage 
of the membership attends the annual meetings 
and other functions of the Association than 
probably is the case with any other local 
alumni association. | Upwards of fifty per cent 
always turn out, while the other associations 
are fortunate if they get twenty-five per cent of 
their membership. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 


Bere eho Karl H. Goodwin ’86, 378 Wabash 
‘ Ave. 

The Chicago Association for many years had 
a very simple program, 
reunion with a banquet in December or Janu- 
ary. The conditions which surround life in 
Chicago are such that the alumni have found it 
more difficult here than in Eastern cities to 
maintain regular club associations or to carry 
out fixed programs. The opportunities which 
the Boston and New York alumni have to meet 
frequently without sacrificing other social and 
business obligations, have often been a source 
of envy to those in the West. 

During the past few years the Association 


It held one annual’ 


&> 
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has succeeded in holding meetings more fre- 
quently and in arousing more enthusiasm; and 
it has strong hopes for the future. During the 
past two or three years interest in College 
affairs has deepened and widened, owing first, 
to the very large representation in College now 
from Chicago: and vicinity, and, second, to the 
efforts made by alumni in this section, as in 
other sections of the country, to raise money 
for the re-building of Dartmouth Hall. 

The purposes of the Association which are 
growing more prominent each year are: 

(1) To give the alumni, and especially the 
young men who are beginning their business 
life in Chicago, an opportunity to become 
acquainted in ways that are helpful from both a 
social and a business standpoint. 

(2) To do missionary work with high and 
other secondary schools in this section, for the 
purpose of giving information in regard to the 
College, and of attracting to it young men of 
promise. - Major Redington, late trustee of the 
College, and Mr. Hilt n, the new trustee, as 
well as many other alumni, have given loyally 
of their time and strength to this purpose. 

(3) To make the Association helpful to the 
younger alumni, especially those who come to 
the city as strangers. The necessity for work 
of this kind is becoming more evident each year, 
and, while something has been done inform- 
ally by individual members during past years, 
an effort will be made to organize this branch of 
the work ina way to make it more productive 
in the future. 

The Association is now Alanna for an 
informal gathering, with dinner, about the first 
of November, to which all newcomers to the 
city will be welcomed. Several propositions are 
to be presented at this meeting for considera- 
tion of the Association. The annual reunion 
and banquet is planned for Friday, February 2, 
1906. It is hoped that announcement may be 
made in the December number of the full 
program for that meeting. 

Officers of the Association for this year are: 
Henry H. Hilton ’go, President. 

Dr James P. Houston 84, Nags President. 

C. W. French '70, ‘ 

Joseph A. Ford ’g5, 
Louis H. Blanchard ’97, 
William H.:Pratt %4; 
Karl H. Goodwin ’86, Secretary and Treasurer. 
William H. Gardiner ’76, Statistical Secretary. 


Executive Committee 
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NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 


Secretary, Warren Upham ’71, State Capitol, 
Minn. 


This Association comprises the alumni resi- 
dent in Minnesota, Western Wisconsin, and 
the Dakotas. The present enrollment numbers 
one hundred and twenty-five, this being the 
number in the list published at the date of the 
last reunion, February 7 of this year, in Minne- 
apolis. Twenty-five alumni, several Minnesota 
guests, and President Tucker, were present at 
that reunion, which included a banquet and 
numerous speeches and old College songs. It 
has been the custom to hold the reunions each 
year, alternately in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
the “ Twin Cities” near the center of this dis- 
trict; and it is planned that the next reunion 
shall be in St. Paul at some date of the holi- 
days between Christmas and New Year’s. 

The officers of this year are Hon. George FE. 
Perley °78, of Moorhead, Minn., president; 
Harlan W. Page ’61, of Northfield, John H. 
Niles ’80, of Anoka, and George F. Hilton 
’97, of Minneapolis, vice presidents; Warren 
Upham ’71, of St. Paul, secretary; Albert A. 
Abbott, ’71, of Minneapolis, treasurer; and 
Joseph F. Moore 83, of Minneapolis, John W. 
Willis ’77, of St. Paul, and Edward P. Sanborn 
"76, of St. Paul, executive committee. 





Pawo scOons ASSOCIATION 


Secretary, Selden C. Smith °97, 325 Sansome 
St., San Francisco 


On page one of the “ Book of Minutes” of 
the Dartmouth College Alumni Association of 
the Pacific Coast there is found a printed circu- 
lar letter dated Nov. 30, 1881, which reads as 
follows: : 

“During the recent visit to the coast of Gen. 
John Eaton, Dartmouth ’54, National Commis- 
sioner of Education, it was suggested by him, 
that inasmuch as every prominent college in 
the country, except Dartmouth, had an organi- 
zation here, it would be eminently proper to 
take steps toward forming such an association 
among the Dartmouth men in California and 
the neighboring states. 

“ Acting on this suggestion, a meeting was 


called at the Palace Hotel in this city, on Tues- 


day November 15. At that meeting, about a 
dozen alumni being present, it was resolved to 


form a permanent organization, to be known as 
“The Dartmouth Club of the Pacific Coasts 
for social purposes, and to foster the interests 
of our good old College in this section. 

‘A temporary organization was made, and it 
was further resolved to call a second meeting, 
of which the widest possible notice should be 
given, with the view of permanently organizing. 

‘There are nearly seventy Dartmouth gradu- 
ates on the Coast; it is believed that we can 
form an organization which shall revive 
pleasant memories, and be an aid to Dart- 
mouth, and a pleasure to Dartmouth men. 

“The above meeting will be held at 7:30 p.m., 
Thursday, December 15, parlor A, Palace 
Hotel. 

“Will not all Dartmouth men try to be pres- 
ent, and those who cannot attend at least send 
good wishes by letter ? 

““SAM’L B. WIGGIN ’75, 
‘Secretary pro tem.” 


Upon another page, among the constitution 
and by-laws, is found “ArT, 2— OBJECTS: 
The objects of this Club shall be to promote 
social intercourse among its members, and to 
further the interests of Dartmouth College, and 
of liberal education upon the Pacific Coast.” 

In another place mention is made of the fact 
that there shall be an annual dinner on the 
third Thursday of each year, and that the Exec- 
utive Committee may extend invitations to 
distinguished gentlemen and friends of Dart- 
mouth College to attend these dinners as guests 
of the Club ‘without tickets.” Seventeen of 
these annual dinners have been held in,San 
Francisco and have certainly fostered to a 
marked degree the purpose of.the Association. 

In 1897, the Association gave to the College 
a flag which waved over old Dartmouth Hall 
until it was .destroyed by fire, and each year 
since then a collection to. the amount of $15 
has been taken up as a prize for the Sophomore 
who writes the best essay on American Litera- 


tare: 


At the 1904: meeting a goodly sum was sub- 


scribed by the members present to help increase 


the Dartmouth Hall Fund, and a committee 
was appointed which has done some effective 
work since theh. Two meetings will probably 
be held during the present scholastic year,— 
one this fall, when ‘ Bill” Knibbs and “ Doc” 
Griffin, the Dartmouth coaches at the Univer- 
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sity of California, show the world in the U. C-— 
Stanford game that the Dartmouth Spirit can 
reach clear across a continent and bring victory 
where last year there was defeat. Then the 
regular annual dinner will be held in the spring, 
the last of March or the first of April. 

The Pacific Coast Alumni Association will 
continue to welcome the Dartmouth men who 
may wander to its shores, and be ever ready to 
give a lift to the old College whenever possible. 


CENTRAL AND WESTERN MASSA- 

CHUSEDRTSiAS SOCIATION ; 

Secretary, /. Frank Drake ’o2, Board of Trade 
Rooms, Springfield 


The Dartmouth Alumni Association of Cen- 
tral and Western Massachusetts is composed 
of the alumni residing in the territory indicat- 
ed by the title. The body of alumni in central 
Massachusetts have Worcester as a center, 
while the Dartmouth men of- western Massa- 
chusetts look upon Springfield as the central 
point. The members of the Association meet 
once a year, at which time the annual business 
meeting and an informal banquetareheld. The 
yearly gathering takes place alternately in Wor- 
cester and Springfield, and it is usually the 
good fortune to have the President of the Col- 
lege present to tell the alumni of what the Col- 
lege ts doing, and bring them into closer touch 
with “the Dartmouth of to-day.” 

The majority of the members of the Associa- 
tion are grouped in and around Worcester. 
Here the “Men of Dartmouth” have formed a 
“Dartmouth Lunch Club” which meets once 
each month for luncheon and a friendly chat 
upon subjects of common interest. 

The lunch club in Worcester has proved to 
be a great success and a movement for a simi- 
lar organization is now being started in Spring- 
field in the hope that “history will repeat it- 
self” and a successful issue result.- 

The number of Dartmouth alumni wanes as 
one goes toward the western boundary of the 
state, but the College spirit is as strong per in- 
_ dividual in the western portion of the common- 
wealth as it is in the central and eastern sec- 
tions. Good evidence of the truth of the latter 


statement is furnished by the fact that a large’ 


number of men are each year entering Dart- 
mouth fromthe western part of the state, 


which is a veritable hot-bed of Amherst and 
Williams men. 

That the alumni of Springfield are active will 
perhaps be believed when it is learned that 
more men have entered Dartmouth from that 
city in the last two years than have gone to 
Amherst and Williams combined. A greater 
interest in Dartmouth on the part of the general 
public in western Massachusetts will doubtless 
be created by the reason of the playing of the 
Brown-—Dartmouth football game in Springfield 
this fall, the date of this contest being Novem- 
ber25: 

The annual meeting of the Association will 
be held in Springfield this year, probably on the 
same date that the Brown-Dartmouth game is 
played. If that should be the case, an unusual- 
ly large and, we hope, enthusiastic gathering 
ought to be assured. At this meeting a big at- 
tendance is very much desired, for at that time 
will be decided the question of maintaining 
separate alumni associations in central and 
western Massachusetts instead of having a 
Central and Western Massachusetts Alumni 
Association as now. The general sentiment 
seems to be in favor of such a move, owing to 
the fact that Worcester and Springfield are so 
far apart, a distance of fifty-five miles separat- 
ing the two places. It is also argued in favor 
of the plan that there are enough alumni with- 
inthe immediate vicinity of each of the two 
cities to successfully maintain independent as- 
sociations. 

In the event of the annual meeting for 1905 
taking place in Springfield on the date of the 
Brown--Dartmouth football game, many alumni 
and undergraduates hailing from regions other 
than those included under the heading ‘ Central 
and Western Massachusetts” could doubtless 
be present at the meeting without causing them 
much inconvenience. To all such the Alumni 
Association of Central and Western Massachu- 
setts extends a cordial invitation to attend and 
join in singing the praises of old Dartmouth. 





“OF THE PLAIN” ASSOCIA 


Secretary, Charles W. Pollard’95, 201 Paxton 
Block, Lincoln, Neb. 


The Dartmouth Alumni Association of the 
Plain holds its regular meeting upon the even- 
ing of the second Friday in February. This 
year, howeyer, the date of the meeting depends 
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upon the plans of President Tucker, who has 
promised to be present. 

There are now resident in Omaha but six 
graduate alumni. In the regular membership 
non graduates are included upon an equal foot- 
ing. For the last four years it has been the 
custom to invite the ladies to attend the meet- 
ings, and that they may not feel themselves to 
be merely a select audience some one of their 
number is placed upon the programme of 
speakers of the evening. Although the attend- 
ance at the meetings is small, the enthusiasm 
and warmth of the Dartmouth Spirit is ever 
present, as one may know when it is learned 
that at the last two meetings, among others who 
came from a distance, was Rev. H. C. Wood of 


the class of ’44, who is now eighty-nine years of. 


age and who came one-hundred and twenty- 
eight miles alone that he might be at this meet- 
ing. 

The members of the Association resident in 
Omaha often meet informally during the year 
to dine with some alumnus who is passing 
through the city. 





CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 


Albion B. Wilson ’95, 36 Mahl 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


The Dartmouth alumni in Connecticut are 
glad to have the opportunity to communicate 
with the general body of the alumni and with 
the College through the columns of THE DaRT- 
moutH Bi-MontTBLY, for they have long held 
the position of pioneers and frontiersmen, and 
Dartmouth news is by no means plenty. This 
Association is upon the outskirts of Dart- 
mouth’s sphere of influence and is right on the 
stamping ground of Yale. 

For years it struggled along, a few attending 
the meetings of the New York Alumni Asso- 
ciation, still fewer attending the Boston Alumni 
meetings, the great majority attending neither 
and hearing from the old College only infre- 
quently and indirectly. Such was the condition 
when John R. Perkins, ’89, came to Connecticut 
with a spirit as redoubtable as that with which 
Eleazar Wheelock left it. It is a pleasure to 
say that Perkins is still with the Association and 
is a power in the department of education. 
With indefatigable energy, and in the face of 
great discouragement he roused enough. of the 
Dartmouth Spirit to found and permanently es- 


Secretary, 


1903 with a membership of forty-three. 


tablish the Connecticut Association in 1got, 
since which time annual meetings have been 
held in Hartford on the third Friday in January, 
oras near that date as circumstances would 
permit. 

Last spring the Association suffered a great 
loss in the death of its president, Henry L. 
Slack, ’72. More men ot his stamp are needed. 

The Connecticut Association has not yet the 
age nor such a membership roll as some of the 
other Associations, but it has some of the real 
Dartmouth men,—men who can do and are do- 
ing things; men who neither fear nor favor; 
men whose spirit has come down to them from 
the past. And with these as a nucleus, it is the 
aim of the Association to wake the alumni of 
this state from the lethargic sleep into which 
they have fallen during so long a period of iso- 
lation, and keep alive the same spirit which the 
grand old Founder of the College took to eae 
over from Connecticut. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION 


Secretary, Eugene D. Burbank ’91, Box 60, 
Des Moines 


The Dartmouth Alumni Association of Iowa 
was organized in Des Moines in the winter of 
The 
Iowa men had previously been included in the 
neighboring organizations in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, and Omaha, but very few 
had really been active members of these associa- 
tions. Only a small number of the Dartmouth 
men in Iowa went to the College from this 
state. Most of the men came here after gradu- 
tion and were so scattered that they seldom 
met other Dartmouth men, and many of them 
have never returned to Hanover since they left 
it at graduation. Under these circumstances 
they lost touch with the College and their inter- 
est in its affairs languished. This Association 
was formed to bring the Dartmouth men 
together and to arouse the traditional Dart- 
mouth spirit in order that the interests of the 
College might be promoted in this Trans- 
Mississippi region. Through the influence of 
meinbers of the Association two additional lowa 
men went to Dartmouth this fall and several 
other good men are planning to go next year. 
It is expected that in the near future twelve or 
fifteen Iowa men will be at Hanover each year. 

During the meeting of the National Council] 
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of the Congregational Churches in Des Moines 
in October. 1904, the Iowa Association gave a 
luncheon at the Grant Club which was attended 
by about twenty delegates. In April, 1905, the 
first annual reunion was held at the Chamber- 
lain Hotel in Des Moines. The second re- 
union and banquet will probably be held at the 
same place in February or March. 

During the past year the Association has lost 
two members, Benjamin P. George 784, of 
Ottumwa, who moved to St. Paul, and Galen 
A. Graves ’54, of Ackley, who died during the 
summer as the result of accidental injuries. 
Two new members have been received, Major 
G. D. DeShon ’83, U.S. A., who is the surgeon 
at Fort Des Moines, and Dr. Frederic P. Lord 
98, who is a member of the Medical Faculty 
of the University of lowa, at Iowa City. 

The officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent, F. W. Hodgdon ’94, Pastor of Plymouth 
Congregational Church; vice president, J. G. 
Gardner ’83, of the Anchor Fire Insurance Co.; 
and secretary, E. D. Burbank ’g1, of Ginn & 
op 





THE DARTMOUTiS CUBLOF BOSTON 
Secretary, Horace G. Pender’g7, 309 Wash- 
ington St., Boston 

The Dartmouth Club of Boston was organ- 
ized on Saturday afternoon, December 6, 1890, 
at the old Tremont House, on the site now 
occupied by the Tremont Building. It was the 
first of similar organizations to be formed 
within the general associations of alumni in 
the larger cities, and its origin was the direct 
outgrowth of the efforts of the alumni to secure 
representation on the Board of Trustees of the 
College. 

Since its inception the influences of the Club 
on the College have been actively displayed. 
It has always been in touch with athletic inter- 
est to a marked degree; its support made pos- 
sible the completion of the alumni athletic 
field; it took active part in the selection of the 
President of the College; it furthered the 
growth of the fund for the erection of a memo. 
rial hall; it founded the Dartmouth Educa. 
tional Association; and its members have 
always contributed largely of money and time 
when the needs of the College haye become 
apparent, 


The usefulness of the Club to an alumnus_ 
residing in Boston has been demonstrated in 
several ways. There have heen meetings for 
social intercourse, when a handful of men might 
gather around the table to exchange reminis- 
cences, and these are the meetings most inter- 
esting to younger generations ; there have been 
meetings on the eve of some. important athletic 
contest, when a larger number would gather to 
stimulate enthusiasm -for the morrow; and 
there are meetings when work is to be done for 
the College, or the need is felt for the display 
of the sentiment of the alumni in an effective 
way, when the attendance in Boston has ex- 
ceeded two hundred. This shows readily 
enough that when an interest vital to the wel- 
fare of the College is concerned the club organ- 
ization furnishes an effective method of touch- 
ing the administration or of ‘ touching” the 
alumni. | 

It is to the end that it may serve as the 
natural and easy means of intercourse between 
the alumni and the College that any Dartmouth 
club needs development. Such an organiza- 
tion may act quickly and decisively; its mem- 
bership is made up of alumni who are in touch 
with the College administration, whose opinions 
have weight ; its enthusiasm is quickly aroused ; 
its debates are spirited and sane; and like 
Dartmouth men and organizations the country 
over, it refuses to shirk the responsibilities that 
are laid upon it in the name of Dartmouth. 

To direct sentiment along certain lines can 
become the most important function of the 
club organization. The columns of the new 
Bi-MonrTLHY are to give voice to certain poli- 
cies of college management which hitherto 
may have reached the ears of the alumni in an 
indefinite way, and their announcement is an 
appeal in a sense to the approval of the inter- 
ested alumni. There can be no more natural 
method of expression in return than through 
the medium of the club. 

Our plans for the coming year include the 
enthusiasm meeting on the eve of the football 
game with Harvard, the annual meeting on the 
second Friday in December, an address before 
the Club by Doctor Tucker, if such can be 
arranged, and a meeting when a musical pro. 
gramme, interesting to Dartmouth men, will be 
presented. | 
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aie giving the addresses of the living graduates of Dartmouth conse nee | 
; Medical School, and the Mgt School of Civil Engineering. 3 ay 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVENTH COMMENCE- 
MENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23 2.00 P.M. Annual meeting of the Alumut 

PRIZE SPEAKING Association, including the pres- 
entation of Dartmouth Hall to 
the. Trustees, by Melvin O. 
Adams, Esq. Chairman of the 
Central Committee on the Dart- 
mouth Buildings Fund; the report 
of the President to the Alumni on 


8.00 P.M. Speaking in Dartmouth Hall for the 
class of 1866 prizes,and Barge 
gold medal. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 24 


BACCALAUREATE the condition of the College; and 
10.30 A.M. Baccalaureate Sermon by the the routine business of the Associa- 
President of the College. tion with the reports of committees. 
8.00 P.M. Address before the Dartmouth 5.00 P.M. Reunion of the Greek Letter Frater- 
Christian Association. nities. 

7.45 P.M. Presentation by the Dramatic Club, 

MONDAY, JUNE 25 “For One Night Only.” 
CLASS DAY 9.30 to 11 P.M. President’s reception in Col- 

lege Hall. 


2.30 P.M. Class Day Exercises. 
8.00 P.M. Operetta, ‘“‘ The Founders.” WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 


10.00 P.M. Promenade Concert in College Yard. SH GN On at 


g.00 A.M. Prayers in Rollins Chapel. 


ee aus 20 9.30 A.M. The procession formed for the 


ALUMNI DAY Commencement Exercises, in the 
College Church, including the con- 
ferring of degrees in course and 
honorary degrees. 


9.00 A.M. Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. . 

10.30 A.M. Public meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society; Address by Ex- 
President Andrew D. White, 12:00M. Lunch in College Hall. 
LL.D., of Cornell University. 9.00 P.M. The Commencement Ball. 


10.00 A.M. Exercises in the College Church. 
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The program printed before includes 
the events of Commencement Week 
only, but no account of the Commence- 
ment season would be complete which 
did not record the Sing-Out, the Wet- 
Down, and the Senior Dinner. 

The Nineteen Hundred and Six 
Sing-Out occurred Friday afternoon, 
June 15, at half-past five, in Rollins 
Chapel. The graduating class, in caps 
and gowns, according to the long- 
established custom, marched across the 
College green and entered the Chapel, 
with Marshal James A. Blatherwick at 
the head. Under the diréction of Pro- 
fessor C. H. Morse the choir rendered 
the anthem, ‘‘Unfold, Ye Portals Ever- 
lasting,’’? from Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion.’? ‘The particular features of the 
program were two vocal solos by J. J. 
Burtch ’o6 and a violin solo by E. H. 
Neal ’o6. 

The following was the program of 
the occasion: 

Processional, War March of the 
Priests ( Athalie, ) Mendelssohn; Pre- 
lude—Adagio (B flat), Haydn, Organ 
and Violin (EK. H.Neal’o6); Anthem, 
Unfold, Ye Portals Everlasting 
(Redemption ), Gounod, The Choir; 
Solo by J. J. Burtch; Responsive 
Reading, Selection 39; Gloria Patri— 
Tallis, Choir and Congregation ; 
Scripture Lesson, Isaiah 42: 1-12; 
Amesbury, Come, Let Us Anew Our 
Journey Pursue, Arnold, The Choir : 
Solo by J. J. Burtch; Prayer; Hymn 
No..327 ( StwAnnisi iy ersecer ceric 
6, The Class; Benediction; Reces- 
sional, War March, Mendelssohn. 

The annual Wet-Down was held 
Friday evening. At seven o’clock the 
classes formed in long procession, and 
led; by . the ‘senior’‘class) marshal, 
marched through the College Yard and 
across the terrace to the home of the 
President. The various College yells 
were given for the halls and dormi- 
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tories along the course of the proces- 
sion. 

Following the Wet-Down the Senior 
Fence was presented to the Juniors. 
M. S. O’Brien made the presentation 
address for the Class of 1906, and 
T. W. Worthen in behalf of the Class 
of 1907 accepted the Fence. 

Immediately after the Wet-Down 
the Seniors gathered at College Hall 
for the Annual Senior Dinner. Presi- 
dent Tucker presided, and the speakers 
of the evening were Judge C. F. Stone 
of the Superior Court of the State, 
W. B.C. Stickney, Esq., of the Ver- 
mont Bar, Professor E. J. Bartlett, 
W.H. Lillard, Secretary of the Col- 
lege Club, and’ H. J. (Chidley sigue 
Main, and T. M. Gordon of the Senior 
Class. 

President Tucker in introducing the 
speakers of the evening, said in part :— 
‘‘’The mood of the hour is justly one 
of congratulation, and in these last 
few moments of the undergraduate life 
of the class of 1906, I wish to empha- 
size one thought. One of the most 
valuable assets that a man gains from 
his college course is his rights in each 
of his class mates. One gets a vast 
deal out of his college life, but among 
the best things gained is the perpetual 
interest of one man in another, in his 
fortune and in himself. As the years 
go on you will be amazed at the inter- 
est taken in this class. Its valuation 
will steadily increase. Five, ten, or 
twenty years will find yourselves more 
valuable in every way, both to your- 
selves and to the world, than you are 
today. Cherish well then these rights 
that will always stand by you. More 
in importance than the date you were 
born is that when you go out into this 
great fellowship. I express my feel- 
ing in this regard in the following 
toast:—‘ The Spirit of the Class of 
L900. se 
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H. J. Chidley ’06, the class presi- 
dent, responded to the toast. He 
spoke of the recognition that the 
administration had given to the social 
life of the College, and tracing the 
rapid advance institutionally and 
athletically, concluded by giving the 
toast, ‘‘ The Administration of Dart- 
mouth College.’’ 

W.H. Lillard, Secretary of the Col- 
lege Club, spoke next,emphasizing the 
fact that then was the time when the 
Senior, about to graduate, took 
account of what he had gained in the 
four years, his friendships being the 
most valuable acquisition. 

Judge Stone was next introduced 
and spoke in part as follows: On 
returning this week after an absence 
of thirty-seven years, I find vast 
changes and improvements have taken 
place. But Dartmouth is still going 
up hill and has not reached the zenith 
of her glory and will not for years to 
come. As you face the world after 
four years of pleasure and work, what 
does it signify? It means work for 
you, and hard work too, whether you 
are going into business ora profession. 
To those going into law I will say 
that professionally the bar is higher 
today than it has ever been before. 
But don’t be afraid of work. What- 
ever you have to do, doit. Be truth- 
ful, honest and honorable in whatever 
business you enter. Ifyou carry out 
these maxims in life you will be 
successful and the world will be the 
better for your having lived.’’ 

Captain Main spoke of the contribu- 
tions of 1906 men to the athletic suc- 
cess of the College. 

T. M. Gordon ’06 spoke briefly of 
the many scenes, historically great in 
the record of the College, that it had 
been the good fortune of the graduat- 
ing class to witness, and the influences 
that had been potent in its develop- 
ment. 
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Mr. W. B. C. Stickney, one of the 
leading lawyers of Vermont, was the 
next speaker on the program. He 
said in part: ‘‘ The richest posses- 
sion that you will carry away from 
these classic shades will be the full 
measure of Dartmouth spirit that each 
will have. Here you have an institu- 
tion of learning which is as much a 
divine institution as the family. And 
this instiution is the gem of New Eng- 
land. You are Dartmouth men and 
you owe much to her; for in the past 
four years as mtch as you have asked, 
whether it be little or large, she has 
willingly given it to you. Dartmouth 
men have invariably three characteris- 
tics, earnestness of effort, honesty 
with themselves, and loyalty to Col- 
Leven. 

Professor E. J. Bartlett concluded 
the !speakine ‘ol the evening.) He 
wished the class the best of good for- 
tune, and expressed his hope and con- 
fidence that it would be a body of 
men, honest, valiant, true, and strong 
for the right. 

The singing of the Dartmouth Song 
concluded the program of the evening. 





At the annual speaking contest for 
the Class of 1866 and the Barge Gold 
Medal held Saturday evening, June 
23, Professor Craven Laycock pre- 
sided. ‘The judges were: Judge J. M. 
Remick, Concord, N. H., chairman; 
the Rev. Gains Glenn Atkins, Detroit, 
Mich.; and Mr. Edward Lord ’gr1, 
New York City. The following 
awards were made in the Class of 
1866 prizes: James Barrett Brown 


low Everett ai Mass.,)dirst, oration, 
‘“¢ Ryolution of Power’’;. John Alex- 
ander Clark, Evanston, IIl., second, 
oration, ‘‘Pere Marquette.’? The 


Barge Gold Medal was awarded to 
Michael Stephen O’Brien, Lawrence, 
Mass. 
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The Class Day exercises were carried 
out Monday afternoon according to 
all arrangements. The ceremonies 
were opened in the College Yard, 
where the Class President, James 
Howard Chidley, gave a brief address 
of welcome; Harry Purcell Wayman 
the address to President Tucker; and 
Michael Stephen O’Brien the oration. 
Stephen Salisbury Cushing gave the 
address to the Old Chapel. The Class 
Poem was read by Francis Lane 
Childs. At the Bema, Paul Revere 
Felt gave the prophecies, and Craw- 


ford Morrison. Bishop the history of ° 


the class. Clyde Douglass Souter 
delivered the address at the Old Pine. 


The Class Ode, composed by Edward. 


Lines Oakford, was then sung and the 
pipes of peace were smoked. 





The annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society was held in Dart- 
mouth Hall at nine a.m., Tuesday. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dean 
Amos N. Currier ’56, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; vice president, 
G. D. Lord °84, Hanover, N. H.; sec- 
retaryay. |My POOre RO i ianover. 
Nic Figs; treasurer,/ Ca A toldenmo5, 
Hanover, N. H.; executive commnittee, 
E. T. Gulick °83, Lawrenceville, 
Nui 8 Ce Howersr.1Wakenelas 
Mass., H. F. Towle ’76, Brooklyn. 





The event of greatest interest dur- 
ing the Commencement was the 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, carrying as it did the formal 
presentation of Dartmouth Hall to 
the College from the alumni, and the 
extended report of the President upon 
the development of the College plant. 
The meeting further voted to adopt a 
plan, similar to that which has proved 
so successful at Yale, for an alumni 
subscription, the income of which 
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shall be applied to meeting the annual 
deficit in the scholarship funds. Full 
particulars concerning this fund will 
soon be put into the hands of the 
alumni. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles M. Hough ’70 of 
New York; vice presidents, F. N. 
Parsons ’74 of Franklin, N. H., and 
Samuel H. Hudson ’85 of Boston; 
secretary, Frank A. Sherman ’70 of 
Hanover; treasurer, Perley R. Bugbee 
’90 of Hanover; statistical secretary, 
John M. Comstock ’77 of Chelsea, Vt.; 
executive committee, George H. M. 
Rowe ’64 of Boston, Isaac F. Paul ’78 
of Boston, T. W. D. Worthen ’72 of 
Hanover, Wm. H. Gardiner ’76 of 
Chicago, Edwin F. Jones ’80 of Man- 
chester, N. H., Horace G Pendersa: 
of Portsmouth, N. H., and G. E. Pin- 
gree ’o1 of Boston. 

Athletic Council Committee from 
the alumni: Pitt .F.- Dreweqmae 
Boston, Clarence G. McDavitt ’oo of 
New York, Ernest M. Hopkins ’o1 of 
Hanover, N. H.; from. the faculty, 
Prof. Edwin J. Bartlett °72 of Han- 
over, N. H., Prof. Cravensiaveoer 
’96 of Hanover, N: Hiv igre 
Ernest Bolser ’97 of Hanover, N. H. 
Committee on nominations,—Isaac F. 
Paul ’78 of Boston, Edwin J. Bartlett 
72 of Hanover N. H., Georsemay 
Bingham °85 of Manchester, N. H. 
Committee on alumni trustees, George 
H. Adams ’97 of Syracuse; Nii 
Charles B. Hammond ’77 of Nashua, 
N. H., John F. Thompson ’82 of East- 
port, Me., Benjamin Tenney ’83 of 
Boston, William H. Hatch ’86 of 
Washington, D. C. 





The President’s reception was held 
in the living room of College Hall 
Tuesday evening at half past nine. 
President Tucker and Mrs. Tucker and 
His Excellency John McLane and Mrs, 
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McLane received. The general in- 
vitation to the reception, extended to 
all connected with or interested in the 
College, was widely accepted, and an 
unusually large number were present. 
Head usher, John Roy McLane ’o7, 
was assisted by William Joseph Ahern 
ieee txeotoe Henry Howard ’o7, 
Harry Joseph Pelren °’07, Morris 
Kellogg Smith ’07, Thacher Wash- 
burn Worthen ’07, Morton Hull ’o08, 
Porter MacDougall Smith ’o08, and 
Emmett Hay Naylor ’og. 


More than six hundred eraduates 
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sat down to the Commencement 
Dinner in College Hall. Mr. Edward 
N. Pearson ’81, Secretary of State for 
New Hampshire, presided. The 
announcement was made of the elec- 
tion as alumni trustee of Judge Robert 
M. Wallace °67, of the New Hamp- 
shire Superior Court. The speakers 
were: President Tucker, Governor 
WiC Ta rie minis eve Gy 6 Gre ATKINS) 
Judge vvAS Aiken 74 oH. Jenks 
SG rm tnenReve Ds verso; visi: 
O’Brien ’06, and Judge David Cross 


Ade 


THE PRESENT CALL TO WISDOM 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON, PREACHED 


TExT:—‘Wisdom is the principal thing, 
therefore get wisdom: yea with all thy getting 
get understanding,” (or wisdom). Proverbs 4.7. 

There is to my mind a certain inher- 
ent ugliness in the word “‘get,’’ and it 
is not above reproach in some of its 
associations, but we shall all agree that 
it is one of the most characteristic 
words of our language. It pervades 
our common speech with the force of a 
race word. All the initiative, the ac- 
quisitiveness, the pride of possession 
which mark the Anglo-Saxon find ex- 
pression in this homely syllable. It is 
not to be wondered at that our transla- 
tors have given it a frequent place in 
the transfer of thought from the terse 
and sinewy Hebrew. 

I have called your attention to this 
word because it gives so much strength 
and movement to my text. This old- 


time writer is speaking about wisdom, ~ 


but not in any abstract or academic 
way. He speaks of it just as if it were 
something to be found in the market 
place or in the field. I shall try to 
speak to youin this same spirit con- 
cerning wisdom. My: swdject is the 
present call to wisdom, the call to you 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 
SUNDAY, JUNE 24, 


1906 

out of your generation. I shall try to 
show you that at this time—under pres- 
ent conditions of privateand public life— 
‘‘the principal thing is wisdom,’’ and in 
attempting to dothis I hope to be able to 
say to each one of you, through every 
sentence which I may utter, “‘therefore 
get wisdom; yea with all thy getting 
get understanding. ”’ 

Of course this insistence upon the 
geting of wisdom means that wisdom 
can be acquired. Doubtless some men 
are born with a greater capacity or 
aptitude for it than others, but wisdom 
is not an endowment. Neither is it 
entirely a matter of experience. It is 
chiefly an acquisition, something to be 
gained in greater or less degree by all 
men as they give the rightful place to 
it among the powers which ought to be- 
long to them in their maturity. Some 
men are foolish because they do 
not care to be wise. Some men lack 
wisdom because they do not take time 
to be wise. Some men fail to be nobly 
wise through cowardice, the constant 
and most serious foe of wisdom. But 
all the while wisdom is something to 
be had through desire, through patient 
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seeking, through courageous action. 

All this will become plain to you if I 
can rightly interpret the present call to 
wisdom, the call of your generation. 
The cry of the past generation, espe- 
cially of the past decade, has been for 
efficiency. We have asked everywhere 
and unceasingly for the efficient man, 
meaning thereby the man of results. 
We have striven in all possible ways 
to produce him. School and shop and 
street have been in close competition 
toward this end. We have gained our 
end. We have produced the efficient 
man, the man capable of results, able to 
show his power not in one way but in 
many ways. The most conspicuous type, 
the man of vast fortune, exists because 
other men of efficiency are at work with 
him, and for him, and unto him. But 
now that we have the efficient man and 
the results due to him, we are not quite 
easy or safe in his presence, nor are we 
as sure of the results which he has given 
us as we would like.to be. And yet we 
do not want to lower our standard of 
efficiency, we do not wish to produce a 
feebler or less effective man. We do 
not care to change the proportions of 
life with which we have become 
familiar, and return to a world of scant 
equipment and of hesitant forces. It 
would be the merest cant on our part 
to pray for adversity in place of the 
growing resources and the enlarging 
opportunities of our time. What we 
really want is security, confidence, 
satisfaction concerning the things we 
have, satisfaction also in our way of get- 
ting them, anda more satisfying sense 
than we now have that we are really 
getting the best things. I think that 
we are beginning to be willing to pay 
the price of these assurances. At any 
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rate we have come to the stage of re- 
flection, and are unwilling to trust our- 
selves any longer to the arbitrary and 
unregulated power of the merely effi- 
cient man. Hence the unmistakable 
call to wisdom where once we heard 
nothing but the cry for efficiency. 

As the call is new, this call to you 
out of your generation, let me try to in- 
terpret it to you in some of its deeper 
meanings. Ido not believe that it is 
the call of mere caution or fear. I do 
not recognize in it the voice of a tradi- 
tional conservatism which is always in 
protest at the rate of progress. I do 
not detect in it the accents of a worldly 
wisdom, which is indifferent to prin- 
ciples, afraid only of consequences. It 
seems to me to be at its best a brave, 
honest, believing call, a veritable call 
of the spirit in men to the spirit in 
men: otherwise I would not repeat it 
in your presence or try to interpret it 
to your understanding. 

Let me say then in the first place that 
it seems to me to be one of the many and 
oft repeated calls to righteousness, tak- 
ing now the form of an appeal to the 
mind, especially to the trained mind, 
to the end of its own freedom. There 
have been ages in which the greatest 
danger to righteousness lay in passion, 
sometimes in wild and ungovernable 
passion, sometimes in morbid and de. 
generate passion. There have been ages 
in which the greatest danger to 
righteousness lay in bigotry, in the 
narrowing and hardening of conscience 
in the assumed interest of truth. The 
chief danger to righteousness in our 
time lies in the perversion of the intel- 
lect. Too many men amongst us are 
selling their minds in the market place. 
Wrong schemes prosper in many cases 
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because they are devised or carried out 
by men of brains in the employ of men 
of will. ‘In some instances subordinates 
are guilty 
principals would not commend. The 
desire, for example, of a manager to 
make a good showing in the business 
must be under the control of both 
honesty and justice, else there will be 
harm done to those below him, or injury 
to the business itself. I put you on 
your guard against the bartering of the 
mind for any supposable returns in posi- 
tion orin money. The real return, the 
actual reward inevery such case, is serv- 
itude. 

In saying this I do not dissuade you 
from putting your talents at the service 
of men of accumulated power, or at the 
service of corporations. The pre- 
sumption is in favor of integrity in the 
business world. If you enter this world 
you have the right to that presumption. 
But in any particular case, if you find 
that you have been deceived, the sooner 
you part company with a dishonest or 
unjust man, or with a dishonest or un- 
just corporation, the better for you. 
you cannot afford the inevitable result 
of such service—servitude. On the 
other hand identification with a man or 
house, or corporation, of honorable 
record, clean and humane methods, and 
of satisfying enterprise ought to call 
out your unfailing loyalty and your un- 
stinted effort. You can afford to put 
into such service whatever mental power 
you have in the assurance of the 
appreciation of the highest result of 
your power, namely, mental rectitude. 

The present call to wisdom is nothing 
less than a challenge to the mind of 
your generation to preserve its moral 
freedom. Can you think of a nobler 


of practices which their 
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call? Is it not as noble a thing to keep 
the mind free from the slavery of dis- 
honesty, as it is to keep it free from the 
slavery of superstition or bigotry? Yet 
we applaud the men and the ages which 
fought for this kind of freedom and 
passed on their victory. Do not ignore 
or deny the challenge of your age to 
mental freedom, through mental recti- 
tude, in the presence of the enslaving 
power of corrupt wealth. Make it 
easier, not more difficult, for your sons 
and for all men who may come after you 
“to do justly, to love mercy,’’ yes and 
“to walk humbly with God,’’ not 
meanly and cringingly with men, but 
humbly with God. 

This new call to wisdom is then, to 
begin with, a call to self-respecting in- 
dependence. It strikes at once the note 
of freedom. It strikes perhaps a deeper 
note as it recalls the mind of your gen- 
eration to its obligation to truth. If 
the first note is freedom the second is 
loyalty. We have fallen upona singu- 
lar and in. some cases glaring incon- 
sistency in the material development 
of our time. This material develop- 
ment is based upon scientific truth, the 
first condition of which is mental 
honesty. The whole process of scientific 
training, with all the results consequent 
upon it, has involved from first to last 
this quality. It has been a costly train- 
ing, costly in the amount and character 
of the instruction required, costly in its 
equipment, costly through the insist- 
ence which it has placed upon the trust- 
worthiness of the results demanded. 
This training toward scientific truth has 
been costly alsoin some of its incidental 
effects. Wherever it has been adopted 
and applied outside the natural or physi-— 
cal sciences, as in the realm of history, 
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or philosophy, or theology, it has 
changed opinions of men and of events, 
it has revolutionized theories, it has 
modified religious beliefs. It has cost 
many men very much to accept these 
changes in inherited opinions, in estab- 
lished and working theories, and in per- 
sonal belief, but they have accepted 
them loyally and unflinchingly in the 
interest of truth. The critical habit of 
the age, which has wrought such 
changes elsewhere in the interest of 
truth, has paused and grown hesitant 
and ineffective and cowardly before the 
material development which it has done 
somuch to setin motion. The methods 
of building up and expanding great 
business enterprises have not been sub- 
jected to the same tests which have 
been applied unsparingly by critics, and 
bravely accepted by all who have been 
concerned with scientific investigation, 
with historical research, or with reli- 
gious beliefs. The inconsistency is, as 
I have said, singular and glaring. At 
the very point where the scientifically 
trained mind might have been expected 
to assert its morality, just where it has 
had to do with material values affecting 
human life, it has failed. It has tol- 
erated shams, it has jockeyed with 
values, it has devised and executed 
frauds: and in so far as it has done, or 
allowed the doing of any of these things, 
it has been disloyal to its own training. 
It is inconsistent to create a value 
through all the scrupulously exact proc- 
esses of its creation, and then to give 
it commercial license. We must learn 
to handle material values with the same 
care which we exercise in creating them. 
We cannot afford to have one standard 
of honesty in the creation of wealth, and 
another standard in the manipulation of 
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wealth. ‘The inconsistency is grievous. 
The present call to wisdom is therefore 
in part a recall of the trained mind of 
your generation to a constant and con- 
tinuous obligation to truth. There is no 
point at which it can discharge its obli- 
gations, and remain a factor in the pro- 
ductive power of the world. So long as 
it concerns itself primarily with 
material values, it must guarantee them 
to the public. This is a fair demand. 
Speaking in behalf of those whose busi- 
ness it is to train the mind to efficiency, 
I accept, in all which it implies, this 
demand that it be trained to morality. 

I give you one further thought in the 
interpretation of the present call to wis- 
dom. First, as we have seen, this call 
is a challenge to the trained mind to a 
self-respecting independence: then it is 
the summons to the mind to a consis- 
tent morality: and now at last it makes 
its appeal to the mind for unselfish fore- 
thought. There is no form of the call 
to wisdom which is more serious than 
the protest which it utters against the 
selfishness of living in and for the pres- 
ent. It is the protest which above all 
protests we need to hear. We belong 
to an age which lives in and for itself. 
The spirit of the age is infectious. All 
things are saying to us, every man is 
saying to his.neighbor, “‘live in the 
now, live to the full.’’ The world is 
just now so rich and splendid, so full of 
desirable things, that it does not seem 
as if it could always, or for long time, 
be held in possession. Men recall the 
poor and scanty and struggling periods 
which have had their place in the his- 
tory of every people. Many a man 
recalls a yet nearer time in his own ex- 
perience of want, and hardship, and un- 
rewarding toil. The contrast with the 
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abundant rewards and relieving methods 
which are now his, enhances the value 
of every day in the life of the present. 
And who knows what is to come? Who 
can date the return of the hard econo- 
mies, the severe virtues, the struggle 
for existence? Who can declare even 
the law of diminishing returns? Who 
can forecast the economic changes, the 
social reversals, the limitations upon 
national supremacy, which may give us 
the environment of another kind of 
world? So men question within them- 
selves: and so they reason toward the 
practical conclusion—‘‘Let us seize the 
present: let us live in the day.”’ 

No observant or sensitive man can 
fail to see or to feel this intense eager- 
ness to live in the present. It explains 
in part the quickening of the pace in 
education. Education is becoming 
more and more a means to some immedi- 
ate end. The end is so near, so tangi- 
ble, so tempting, why stop on the way 
for the enrichment of the mind or the 
enlargement of desires. The scholar 
of our time is as quickly professionalized 
as any other man who looks forward to 
a profession. The scholar who is to be- 
come a teacher, even on the higher 
grades, is quite as much in haste, and 
often more ready to abridge his training, 
than his fellow student preparing for 
the law, for medicine, or for the minis- 
try. 

The same eagerness to live in and for 
the present is more manifest still in its 
effect upon social life, especially upon 
the life of the home. The children of 
the rich are put out earlier and earlier 
because the home can no longer make 
suitable provision for them, and keep 
up the social round of exciting and ex- 
hausting pleasures. The home of the 
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old New England families is no longer 
charged with the spirit of sacrifice 
which once characterized it. Children 
are not so much as formerly an invest- 
ment. Something of the money which 
once sent boys to college goes into the 
cheap luxuries of the house. I make 
no sweeping statement at this point, 
but the difference between the former 
and the later times is brought out by 
the social sacrifices of the newer peoples 
who are beginning to appropriate the 
old New England custom of making the 
children of the home the great invest- 
ment, the mark of their unsel fish fore- 
thought. 

I do not dwell upon the innumerable 
signs of this eagerness to live in and for 
the present inthe business world. We 
expect to find much of it there. There 
is more immaturity in the business world 
than anywhere else, and on the whole I 
think that it lasts longer with the indi- 
vidual man. As a very sagacious ob- 
server recently said, the proportion of 
failures, absolute failures, is nowhere 
else so great. Failures, however, are 
not to be deplored so much as successes 
wnich prejudice the future, as when 
markets which have been fairly won are 
lost by cheapening the product : successes 
which are gained at the expense of the 
public through corrupt or fraudulent 
practices: and successes, most despic-- 
able of all, which destroy life, which 
make ‘“‘the poverty of the poor their 
destruction.’’ There is no complaint 
of our time so just as the complaint 
against indifferent wealth. 

The call then to wisdom among men, 
whoever they. may be, who are living 
too much in and for the present, is a 
straight appeal to their unselfishness ; and 
the unselfishness of the mind is best ex- 
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pressed in forethought. It says to the 
man who really proposes to give himself 
to others, who aspires to one of the 
self-denying callings, but who is in 
haste to be about his business, ‘‘See to it 
that in giving yourself you make a suf- 
ficient gift. Enlarge yourself, enrich 
yourself, refine your power. Be not 
content with the spirit of giving. Have 
much to give.’’ 

It says to the home, ‘“‘Give freely of 
self, not over much of money to your 
children. Anticipate the needs of men 
which may be met and satisfied through 
them. Train them for service, equip 
them for it, yes, consecrate them to it, 
if need be, by your sacrifice. ’’ 

It says to the street, “‘Be honest that 
the nation may live, that the social order 
may be preserved, that the good name 
of the people may be exalted among the 
peoples of the earth. Make your gift 
to the future as much as you will in 
money, but more in honor.”’ 

Now in this call to wisdom out of 
your own generation, as I have inter- 
preted it to you, is there anything irra- 
tional, cowardly, or merely prudential? 
Is it not, as I said at the beginning, a 
brave, honest, believing call, the call of 
the spirit in men to the spirit which is 
in you? I do not say that it is a recall 
from efficiency to morality. I say rather 
that it is a call to morality without 
which there can be no more efficiency. 
Unless we can make the efficient man 
moral, he has already become useless. 

I have been speaking of the present 
call to wisdom as a special call to the 
trained mind of your generation. It has 
to do with all men everywhere, but it is 
most insistent and urgent wherever it 
can get a hearing among men of trained 
power. To youand to men like you 
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all over the land it is saying, “‘Do not 
sell your minds. Self-respecting inde- 
pendence is above price. A man is of 


‘no value to himself who is not free.’’ 


‘“‘Be consistent in the use of mental 
power. Never discharge your minds 
of their obligation to the truth. At 
whatever stage you deal with values deal 
honestly. ”’ 

‘‘Do not live in the selfish employ- 
ment of the present. Think, plan, 
work, sacrifice for the future. Be sure 
that something about you that you have 
said, or done, or suffered goes over 
into the service and remembrance of 
men.”’ 

Thus interpreted is not the ancient 
word true today; so true that no man 
can deny its premise, nor evade its con- 
clusion? ‘‘Wisdom is the principal thing, 
therefore get wisdom; yea with all thy 
getting get (wisdom).”’ 

MeN oF 1906: At no time within 
my official connection with the College 
has a class gone out into a clearer moral 
atmosphere than that into which you 
now go forth. It is possible for every 
one of you to read moral principles in 
the light of effects and results. You 
can measure the outcome of personal 
force whether expended honorably and 
unselfishly or in dishonor and greed. 
You can see precisely where definite 
courses of action, good‘or bad, have 
led and are leading individual men. 
You can estimate moral values in the 
terms of public opinion, in the opinion 
even of the average man. 

But I would not have you rely upon 
the present moral illumination for your 
moral safety or for your moral efficiency. 
Public sentiment is fitful. Today 
aroused, stimulating and restraining or 
directive; tomorrow dull, confused, de- 
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pressing. A noble career never starts 
out of other men’s opinions or con- 
victions. The inciting and sustaining 
power is always in the man himself. 
His vision is-his own. His convictions 
are his own. He makes his own path 
of moral progress. He creates when 
he cannot utilize opportunities. 

I bespeak for every one of you a well 
defined, consistent, and __ satisfying 
career. You may do many things. You 
cannot afford to do them on different 
moral grades, or by different moral 
methods. The most wasteful business 
in which any man can engage, wasteful 
of reputation, of power, of personality, 
is the business of experimenting with 
the world morally. If the thing you 
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want does not come to you at once ex- 
cept through moral surrender, simply 
wait your time. Learn to postpone 
success. When it comes, let me say, 
it is yours by every right of justice, of 
honor and of humanity. 

So I bid you go forth “‘without fear 
and without reproach.’’ It is a great 
thing fora man to have his chance in 
this world. You have your chance. 
Rejoice in it.. Honor it. Be wise in 
the use of it. May you seek after, and 
attain, every one of you, unto wisdom. 

‘The Lord bless you and keep you. 

““The Lord make His face to shine 

upon you and be gracious unto you. 

‘*The Lord lift up His countenance 

upon you and give you peace.”’ 


PHI BETA KAPPA ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D. 


The Phi Beta Kappa oration was de- 
livered at the public meeting of the 
society in the auditorium of Dartmouth 
Hall at 10.30 o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing by Ex-President AndrewD. White of 
Cornell University, formerly ambassador 
to Germany. Speaking on “Evolution 
vs Revolution in Politics,’’ Doctor 
White began by saying: 

“It is certain that the theory of an 
evolutionary method in the universe of 
some sort has taken fast hold upon 
thinking men. You need hardly be 
reminded that from the rudest stone 
implements of the drift, down to the 
time when recorded history begins, we 
see everywhere proofs of this evolution 
from the lower to the higher; evidences 
that man, even if possibly in some 
sense, a ‘fallen being,’ is certainly a 
risen and rising being.”’ ) 

The speaker then went on to compare 


evolution by steady development in obe- 
dience to environment with evolution by 
catastrophe, and his first example was 
the war of the American Revolution. 
Making Burke and Pitt, in England, 
representatives of the evolutionary 
method, he said: 


“Could these men of right reason 
have had‘their way, the American 
colonies would have remained for many 
years longer attached to the mother 
country; the sturdy, vigorous English 
and Scotch emigration, instead of being 
diverted into other channels to Canada, 
the Pacific islands, India and South 
America, would have continued to 
enrich and strengthen the civilization of 
this republic; the separation, when it 
did come, would have been natural and 
peaceful; the population of these states 
would thus have had a far greater propor- 
tion of that Anglo-Saxon element which 
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would have enabled it to assimilate the 
masses of less promising elements which 
have since flooded us.’’ 

Doctor White next illustrated his sub- 
ject from the French Revolution, com- 
paring the evolution urged and prepared 
by Turgot with that which took place at 
the behest of extreme conservatives, on 
one side, and extreme radicals on the 
other, and he ended his argument by 
these words: 

‘In spite of the work of Turgot and 
of all those who caught his spirit—men 
like Bailly, Lafayette, Mirabeau—who 
exerted themselves for progress by evo- 
lution, there was progress by catas- 
trophe, and a whole line of murders, ex- 
ecutions, sterile revolutions and futile 
tyrannies, each bringing forth new 
spawn of intriguers, doctrinaires, de- 
claimers and phrasemakers. ’’ 

The next example was taken from the 
American Civil War, and here compari- 
son was made of the method advocated 
by Henry Clay, namely, the extinction 
of slavery by purchasing the slave in- 
fants as they were born, with the pro- 
cess which was accomplished by the 
Civil War. Under the proposal of 
Henry Clay it was estimated that the 
cost would be $25,000,000. Under the 
evolution accomplished by the Civil 
War, the cost, including the debts 
North and South, with losses and ex- 
penditures of all sorts, was close upon 
ten thousand millions of dollars, and the 
abolition of slavery, instead of coming 
by fraternal agreement, without blood, 
cost ‘‘nearly, if not quite a million of 
lives—and these on the whole, the 
noblest lives the nation, North and 
South, had to give.’’ 

As to the present struggle in Russia, 
the speaker forecasted a long revolution- 
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ary process, involving civil war, end- 
ing, doubtless, in an imperfect form of 
constitutional monarchy. ° 

He then said: ‘“‘The question now 
arises, is this the necessary law of 
human progress? Must the future of 
mankind be no better than the past in 
this respect?’’ After alluding to the 
pessimistic arguments which had been 
made in favor of this idea that the future 
will be as bad as_ the past, Doctor 
White took a far more optimistic view 
and stated that the very law of evolution 
itself seems to encourage us. It would 
seem to show that not only better results 
but better methods may gradually be 
evolved, and he gave historical examples 
of various such evolutions, referring 
espcially to The Hague conference, as 
substituting an opinion favoring arbi- 
tration rather than war. 

A quotation was now made from 
Goldwin Smith—‘“‘Let us never glorify 
revolution’’—and the wisdom of this 
Doctor White supported by various ex- 
amples in recent French history and by 
a reference to the causes of our own 
Civil War. 

Doctor White then asked the ques- 
tion, “‘What, then, shall we glorify?? 
This he answered by saying: ‘‘Let us 
glorify the evolution of a strong religious 
and moral sense in individuals and in 
nations; of well-being and well-doing; 
of clear and honest thinking; of right 
reason; of high purpose; of bold living 
up to one’s thought, reason and purpose; 
let us glorify these, let these be our 
ideals.’ » 

The speaker then took up the evolu- 
tion of the individual in the nation, and 
quoted Carlyle’s great question—‘‘ How, 
out of a universe of knaves shall we get 
a common honesty ?”’ 
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This he answered by urging the sym- 
metrical development of all a man’s 
powers, but, especially, an enlightened 
will power. 

The next division taken up was the 
material evolution of the country at 
large, and progress by financial revolu- 
tion and the efforts to outwit the laws 
of honest finance was contrasted with 
more steady progress in obedience to 
the great laws. of nature. He quoted 
a remark made to him by a Kussian 
minister of the interior, ten years ago, 
who insisted that certain methods of the 
American insurance companies were 
‘‘too immoral for Russia,’’ and Doctor 
White confessed that he was plunged 
into a sort of daze by such a statement, 
which never completely ended until the 
recent investigations in New York. 

He also, in reference to American 
business methods to be discarded, re- 
ferred to long and earnest efforts during 
his official stay in Germany, in behalf 
of the admission of American meat 
products, and the fact that a great 
American meat magnate, visiting 
Germany at the time, pooh-poohed the 
whole effort, and said, ‘‘Germans 
must use our products; they can’t raise 
enough in their own country. ”’ 

He next took up as a type of material 
problems demanding attention at this 
moment, American railway management, 
gave sundry results of his own experi- 
ence as arailway director, and then said: 
‘‘Why is it that there is no stream of 
wealthy and cultured Europeans through 
our country approaching in number that 
of wealthy and cultured Americans in 
Europe? Why did so few Europeans 
come to the St. Louis Exposition? 
What prevented at that wonderful ex- 
hibition any adequate representation of 
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our eastern and middle states? I an- 
swer: Mainly the bad repute of our 
railway lines, as regards safety. Our 
railways kill a vastly greater proportion 
of passengers than do any others in 
Christendom. Why is this? Ina very 
considerable degree because money that 
should have been put into double tracks, 
abolition of grade crossings, block-sig- 
nals and thoroughly efficient supervision, 
has been put into stock and bonds that 
represent nothing.”’ 

Showing the short-sightedness of 
this, even from a business point of view, 
the speaker said: ‘“The most far-sighted 
man I was ever associated with was the 
first Cornelius Vanderbilt. He knew 
that to increase facilities and safety in 
track increases travel. He took cheap 
railways and made them into good ones. 
He doubled his tracks, and even quad- 
rupled them. He spent no time in 
whining about hostile legislation or in 
corrupting legislators. He forestalled 
hatred of corporations by making 
corporations reasonable. 

Doctor White then advised those who 
were to sit in legislatures or boards of 
directors, as follows: To those who 
become directors, he said: ‘‘Meet the 
people more than half way in satisfying 
their wants.’’ To those who are to sit 
in legislatures, he said: ‘‘Insist on the 
fullest publicity of railway reports; 
protect shareholders by enforcing ac- 
curacy in such reports; protect the 
public by stringent requirements as to 
crossings and signals and double tracks 
on all railways in condition to give 


them. Do not leave it all to the civil 
law. Make your criminal laws ‘with 
teeth in them.’ Don’t hesitate to 


imprison directors who cheat either 
their stockholders or the public. I re- 
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joice to bear testimony to the wisdom 
and public spirit in this respect of some 
of your New England railways over 
which I passed in coming here, especi- 
ally the New York, New Maven and 
Springfield. ”’ 

The graduates of Dartmouth were 
most earnestly urged to labor for a better 
development of the “‘idea of true mercy 
as against spurious mercy,’”’ “‘the idea of 
mercy toward the great mass of hard- 
working, law-abiding citizens, rather 
than a contemptible lenity toward the 
vicious brute who refuses to control his 
passions or who lives by preying upon 
the law-abiding part of the community. ”’ 

He next took up a possible evolution 
of something better in improving the 
great agency of the American press. 
He especially dwelt on the meager re- 


ADDRESS OF MELVIN O. ADAMS, ESQ., 
HALL IN BEHALF 


The clouds of our common calamity 
have rolled away. 

Up the historic steps, footworn by 
many generations, we come like loyal 
pilgrims to worship at this shrine for- 
ever theirs, but more than ever ours. 

The cause of Indian education in its 
relation to the colonial life and its 
political effect upon them and those be- 
yond our border in this perspective, 
looks dim in his radiant presence. 

Samson Occumand Whitaker, adding 
their new world’s fervor to Whitefield’s 
wonderful quality, in the whirlwind Eng- 
lish campaign which caught in the 
swirl the king himself, present a picture 
full of color; but nearer to us and larger 
than they, sits ever this same man who 
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ports of the most important debates in 
congress, and declared that in no other 
constitutional government in the world 
are the people put off with such insuff- 
cient statements regarding legislative 
work. 

He alluded to various nostrums which 
various people have proposed, and said: 
‘““When each of these has had its little 
day, when all have flickered out, there 
still shines in the moral heaven this 
great truth, written through all history 
on the life of every people, on the 
heart of every true man, ‘Righteousness 
exalteth a nation.’ ”’ 

In closing Doctor White dwelt on the 
practical application of these ideas to 
the problems immediately before those 
now going forth from the colleges. 


PRESENTING THE NEW DARTMOUTH 
OF THE ALUMNI 

splashed that canvas a thousand leagues 
away with these pigments that thus en- 
dure. 

The family school, seeking now the 
larger scope of the academy and looking 
beyond the life of the individual to the 
perpetuity which comes from grant un- 
der the royal prerogative; that wonder- 


ful muniment of our title, the charter 


itself, a classic then and now, by the 
final master stroke in the simple post- 
script of the letter written to Governor 
Wentworth with a serenity of diplomacy 
unexcelled by Franklin or Jefferson, 
which caused it to be issued not to an 
academy but to a college—all these 
bring into still bolder relief him of 
whom I speak. 
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Here in privation, in labor of head 
and heart and hand, sprang forth to the 
world in the person of Eleazar Wheelock 
that which has been’named and known 
as the Dartmouth spirit. 

And now the enkindling begins. The 
torch borne only by an individual goes 
from hand to hand in a group; the man 
is merged in plan and organization so 
that when the century ends, the College 
as we now know it is full statured among 


its fellows. ae, 
The, torrent of; Webster’s eloquence 


tearing away the specious obstruction of 
a university which attacked the integrity 
of the College charter had, as we know 
and tell each other again and again, its 
source in these springs. 

Those were the days when the consti- 
tution had cubic dimensions; and the 
decision that left us a college as we 
began, and not a university, which under 
the providence of God we never intend 
to be, helps to more firmly anchor that 
sacred instrument which now and then 
seems to swing uneasily at its moorings. 

We men of today, until the morning 
of Feb. 18, 1904, had never looked 
straight in the eye the responsibility of 
a College crisis. We had sung her 
praise and had cheered her presidents 
and professors and victors. 

When in the evening all was over and 
only the embers gave out the few flutter- 
ings of the expiring breath of old Dart- 
mouth Hall, when chapel and task-room, 
rollicking corridor and exacting clock, 
the bell with its rare belfry shell, all 
had gone—would then the spirit of the 
alumni hear again and give heed to the 
voice crying in the wilderness, and 
with the old vision, return once more to 
put it back in its accustomed place? 
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This day and this hour and this con- 
course bring the answer. In losing 
Dartmouth Hall, the alumni of Dart- 
mouth College have found themselves. 

Pett Ene SINMIILUGE Ol ¢-the old, 
adapted like it to become the throbbing 
center of the same but a larger college 
life, and retaining all the glorious tradi- 
tions, this building fills the eye, an- 
swers the heart, and warrants rich 
prophesy for the future. 

Already the procession of those bear- 
ing gifts has begun. The outside clock, 
aided by the electric hight within, will 
count all shining hours reminding us of 
the spiritual sunshine and nobleness of 


nature which’ shone in President 
Smith, in whose memory it is placed 
by his son. 


The bell, as it rings, speaks for the 
class of 1905. Within the lecture room 
which now occupies the area of the old 
chapel, the men who graduate tomorrow 
place a tall and ancient time piece; for 
the gongs are cast of the metal of the 
old College bell, and the case is made of 
the wood preserved from the one of two 
historic trees—-the old pine, the seed- 
ling sister of that other tree laid low for 
the adventurous canoe of John Ledyard, 
the first freshman to disappear up the 
river in term time, and who later trans- 
formed his paddle into his helm of dis- 
covery which guided him with Captain 
Cook and John Paul Jones around the 
globe. 

And now in behalf of the alumni, to 
you, Official representative of the Board, 
in the words of the charter, ‘‘Our trusty 
and well beloved president,’’ I give and 
commit this building. As it is cast in 
the mould of the old, so let not that 
mould be broken. 
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PRESIDENT TUCKER’S RESPONSE, ACCEPTING THE NEW DARTMOUTH 
HALL IN BEHALF OF THE TRUSTEES 


I accept at your hands, Mr. Adams, 
the entrance key to the old hall which 
is to continue for the new its daily duty. 
It is always the old which best opens 
the new. 

I accept also at your hands with grati- 
tude and pride the new Dartmouth Hall, 
the gift of the Alumni. You have 
given all that it was in your power to give. 
You could not restore the ancient tradi- 
tions: you could not replace the marks 
left by the generations from their work 
and their play; you could not reproduce 
the very walls which held the spirits of 
the past. You have followed the order 
of nature which teaches us that the 
only way to recover lost values is to 
re-create them. This hall in which we 
stand is a re-creation, faithful wherever 
it was possible to the details of the old 
hall, but built in the freedom of the 
spirit rather than in bondage to the 
letter. You have given us a building 
adapted in every part to the uses of a 
modern college. In its outward appear- 
ance, as in the spirit which pervades it, 
it stands for the Dartmouth of a hundred 
years ago; in its adaptations, and ap- 


pointments, and equipment, it stands 
for the Dartmouth ot today. Whatever 
may be its semblance, no more modern 
building faces the College green than 
this re-creation of the old Dartmouth 
Hall. 

I accept from the Alumni, through 
you, Mr. Adams, the gift of this build- 
ing on behalf of the Trustees of Dart- 
mouth College, whose grateful office it 
will be to guard it from danger and to 
hold it to itsappropriate uses. I accept 
the gift on behalf of the Faculty, to 
whom it will be an added incentive in the 
search after truth, and in the communi- 
cation of it to each incoming generation 
of College men. And I accept the gift 
on behalf of the students, who are to 
find here in increasing power that 
spirit which is to make them worthy of 
a place in the great fellowship of our 
academic faith. 

Brethren of the Alumni, it is good for 
us to receive your gift, but in express- 
ing this pleasure, I cannot change the 
ancient word of which you have today 
the honor and joy—‘‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’’ 


THE MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLLEGE 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE ALUMNI, TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1906 


The rebuilding of Dartmouth Hall 
affords a fit opportunity to speak to the 
. alumni upon the material development 
of the College, as represented by the 
growth of the College plant. The pic- 
ture which hangs upon the wall,* though 
made by an artist entirely upon his own 
motion, gives substantially the present 


*Reproduced in half tone for the BI-MoNTHLY. 


view of the buildings around the old 
common, or College green. No build- 
ings have been introduced into the 
view wonich are not in use or in the proc- 
ess of erection. The map which ac- 
companies the picture gives the exact 
location and the approximate size of the 
various buildings. I hope to show you, 
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in the statement which I am about to 
submit, that the time has come when the 
things which we need, of a physica] 
sort, are not impracticably large when 
compared in value with the things which 
we have. There must always be a margin 
of material wants. At present this 
margin is reduced to such an extent that 
the question of the future development 
of the College plant is not, from a 
financial point of view, difficult of solu- 
tion, provided the alumni and friends of 
the College are really interested in its 
development. 

For convenience, I will classify the 
College plant according to its various 
uses, beginning with those uses which 
are most directly concerned with in- 
struction : 

THE HOUSING OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
INSTRUCTION 

The rebuilding of Dartmouth Hall, 
as a recitation hall, which virtually cov- 
ers what was once the old College, com- 
pletes, with one or two exceptions to 
which I shall refer, the housing of the 
various departments of instruction in 
the College. 

The process began with the erection 
of Butterfield, completed in the year 
1897, at a cost of $85,690, including 
equipment, out of the bequest of Doctor 
Ralph Butterfield of the class of 1839, 
amounting to $134,096. This hall pro- 
vided for the new departments of Biology 
-and Sociology, and for the removal of the 
departments of Geology and Mineralogy 
from Culver. | 

In 1898, through the gift of Mr. Frank 
Willis Daniels of the class of 1868, of 
$34,452, Moore Hall, which had been 
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used by the Chandler School during its 
history, was entirely reconstructed and 
made a suitable home for the depart- 
ment of Mathematics, including 
Graphics. 

In 1g00 Wilder Hall was erected 
and the department of Physics, 
or Natural Philosophy, as formerly 
known, was removed from Reed Hall. 
The cost of the building and equipment 
of Wilder Hall was $84,000, the gift of 
Mr. Charles T. Wilder, of Wilder, Ver- 
mont, out of a total fund left by him to 
the value of $169,451. 

In 1904 the Tuck Building was com- 
pleted and equipped at a cost of $121,- 
996, the gift of Mr. Edward Tuck of 
the class of 1862, —entirely distinct 
from his previous gift of $500,000 for 
purposes of instruction. This building 
provides at present for the departments 
of History, Economics, and Political 
Science, as well as for the immediate 
uses of the Tuck School. | 

In 1905, through the gift of Mr. 
Adolph Lewisohn, of New York, Culver 


‘Hall was refitted for the uses of the 


department of Chemistry. * 

The last group of departments to be 
properly cared for was the group of 
Ancient Languages and the Modern 
Languages, together with Philosophy, 
Archaeology, and Modern Art. The 
instructors in these departments have 
waited patiently during these years of 
reconstruction for every other depart- 
ment to be provided with a home and 
equipment. At last they have their 
reward in the building which stands 
unique among the buildings of the Col- 
lege for the traditions which it inherits, 


*Culver Hall was built in 1871, through the gift of the Honorable David Culver and wife of 
Lyme, of $25,000, supplemented by an appropriation of $15,000 by the state of New Hampshire, 
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and, as one may now add, for the beauty 
of its architectural lines, and for the 
completeness of its equipment. The 
amount appropriated from the Dart- 
mouth Buildings Fund, subscribed by 
the alumni, for the building and equip- 
ment of Dartmouth Hall, is $97, 500. 

Nothing now remains, of immediate 
necessity, for the proper housing of the 
departments of instruction, except labor- 
atories for the Biological and related 
departments. The Biological depart- 
ment has no longer sufficient quarters 
in the Butterfield Museum, and the 
Medical Building affords no proper con- 
veniences for the departments of Physi- 
ology and Bacteriology. There should 
be a building or group of buildings for 
these departments. The work of the 
College in Biology is very closely 
related to the earlier work of the Medi- 
cal School. The cost of new labora- 
tories to meet the needs of these depart- 
ments should be from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

So far as Iam aware, no department 
of instruction is carrying on its work in 
the same building in which it was carry- 
ing it on ten years ago, except the 
departments of Chemistry and Astron- 
omy. And these departments are carry- 
ing on their work under substantially new 
conditions through the reconstruction 
of Culver Hall and through the partial 
use of Wilder Hall for the department 
of Astronomy. The present buildings 
which are exclusively for purposes of 
instruction, are, with the exception 
named, suitable for a college of, at 
least, twelve hundred students. In our 
calculation of the future needs of the 
College, it is a vast deal to put this 
material equipment to the credit side of 
the account. 
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BUILDINGS AT ONE REMOVE FROM THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 

Passing to the material equipment 
which represents buildings at one 
remove from the departments of in- 
struction, and tributary to them all, we 
have the Chapel, the Library, the Gym- 
nasium, and in immediate prospect, 
Webster Hall. 

Rollins Chapel, the gift of the Hon- 
orable Edward Ashton Rollins of the 
class of 1851, was built in 1885 at a 
cost of $30,000. Within the past five 
years the capacity of Rollins Chapel 
has been increased twice, first by the 
insertion of a gallery accommodating 
one hundred and fifty students, and 
later by the use of the apse accommo- 
dating one hundred and fifty students. 
Rollins Chapel is sufficient for the morn- 
ing service. For the Vesper service on 
Sunday it will be necessary to use 
Webster Hall. Rollins Chapel is sup- 
plemented in the religious work of the 
College by Bartlett Hall, erected in 
1890 at an expense of $18,000, from 
funds raised chiefly by President Bart- 
lett, in honor of whom the building was 
afterwards named by the Trustees. 

The Gymnasium (Bissell Hall) was 
built in 1867, from the gift of $25,000 
of George H: Bissell, Esq., of New 
York, of the class of 1845. Bissell Hall 
has, for several years, been insufficient 
for the uses of a gymnasium. A new 
gymnasium is urgently called for, to be 
located near the Athletic Field. By 
the use of the new building material, 
reinforced concrete, which would be 
entirely appropriate for a gymnasium, a 
new gymnasium of ample proportions, 
can be built at a cost not exceeding 
¢50,000. Such a building in any other 
material would cost considerably over 
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$100,000. A new gymnasium is the 
most pressing need of the College. 

The Library (Wilson Hall) was built 
in 1885 at a cost of $60,000, the gift of 
Mr. George F. Wilson, of Providence, 
R. I., through the suggestion of his 
legal adviser, the Honorable Halsey J. 
Boardman of the class of 1858. This 
building, apparently ample at the time 
of its erection, is now over-crowded. 
If a new gymnasium is erected, Bissell 
Hall, adjacent to Wilson Hall, can be 
taken, for the present, as an overflow 
building for the uses of the Library. 
This arrangement, however, will not 
preclude the necessity for a new library 
building within a few years. 

Webster Hall, now in process of erec- 
tion, will be the assembly hall for the 
College and will be in constant demand 
fur ordinary occasions which bring the 
College together, as well as for special 
academic occasions. Webster Hall is 
being erected upon the site of the Rood 
_ House, on the lot given by the Honor- 
able Levi P. Morton, costing $8,000. 
The balance of the subscription of the 
Dartmouth Buildings Fund will be 
applied to the erection of Webster Hall, 
but its immediate erection has been 
made possible by the special gift, for 
the purpose, of $50,000 by the Honor- 
able Stephen Moody Crosby of the class 
of 1849. The total cost of the build- 
ing,including land, will be about 
$120, OOO. 

PROPERTIES TRIBUTARY TO THE WHOLE 
COLLEGE 

Passing now to the material equip- 
ment of the College which is more gen- 
eral still, we have, first, the system of 
water works (begun in 1893) held in com- 
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mon with the Precinct. The original cost — 
of the Hanover Water Works was $65, - 
000, of which amount the College fur- 
nished $25,000, the Precinct $20,000, and 
$20,000 was bonded. More recently, the 
original water works was supplemented 
by the purchase of the whole watershed 
from which the water supply is drawn. 
The system of water works is a most 
valuable piece of property, making a 
good return upon the investment and 
indispensable to the sanitation of the 
College and village. 

In 1898 a College Heating Plant 
was inaugurated at a cost of $60,000. 
At the present time twenty-six build- 
ings are heated from this central station, 
and four* more will be added during the 
present year, when the buildings in the 
process of erection are completed. The 
heating plant having proved very suc- 
cessful financially, an electric plant was 
added in 1905, provision for which had 
been made in the original building. 
This addition was made at a further 
cost of $26,000. The electric light is 
distributed entirely through conduits, 
and supplies all the College buildings, 
but no buildings in the town. 

It has been found necessary for theCol- 
lege to do so much of its own work that 
account should be made of the carpen- 
ter-shop and of.the store-houses. The 
actual investment in these properties is 
small, but a constant force of men is 
employed under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Buildings. It is also 
found economical, as well as_ practical 
otherwise, to do considerable work in 
construction, in addition to the neces- 
sary repairs. 

In order to secure perfect sanitation 


*The new dormitory planned since Gotenancenene and now in the process of oa 


makes five. 
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the College has built and maintained 
two systems of sewers. These systems 
are also available for houses in the vil- 
lage which lie along the route of either 
one. 


THE HOUSING OF STUDENTS 
There remains the very important, 
but distinct, part of the material equip- 
ment of the College, involved in the 
housing of students. __I[n its social life 
the College is built upon the dormitory 
system. This is inaccordance with the 
traditions of the College as well as in 
accordance with the local necessity. 
The village is utterly unable to meet 
the growth of the College, but if it 
were, it would still be necessary to 
maintain the dormitory system if we 
are to maintain the democracy of the 
College. I attribute the unbroken and 
undiminished spirit of the Dartmouth 
democracy, to the method of providing 
for the social life of the students, more 
than to all other causes except the 
traditions of the College. There are 
twelve dormitories now in use, varying 
in capacity, and in other respects in 
value, but all in proper sanitary condi- 
tion. To these are to be added two in 
the process of construction, North and 
South Fayerweather, which when com- 
pleted will make what is known as 
Fayerweather Row. * 

To the system of dormitories is also 
to be added College Hall, used in part 
as a dormitory, but set apart chiefly for 
the uses of the College club and the 
Commons, and on occasions: in all parts 
for the use of the alumni. | 

And still further tributary to the 
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social life of the College, the College 
Inn, as necessary for the friends of the 
students as College Hall is for the 
alumni. 

From the nature of the case, the dor- 
mitory system within any given time is 
complete according to the demands of 
the College, that is, the College can be 
no larger than the dormitory system 
allows. The village as a source of sup- 
ply for the social needs of the College 
is a constant, and has long since been 
passed in the growth of the College. 
For the future, the College can never 
exceed in numbers the provisions made 
for its growth by the erection of dor- 
mitories. The erection of a dormitory 
which will accommodate one hundred 
students, once in two years, has thus 
far enabled the College to keep pace 
with its normal growth. Its growth 
could have been increased by larger 
provision, but I doubt if any such in- 
crease would have been advisable. Thus 
far, it has been necessary to build dor- 
mitories as an investment. It is to be 
hoped that any of the alumni, who are 
disposed to give to the College, singly, 
or in classes, in sufficient sums to repre- 
sent the value of a dormitory, will con- 
sider this as one of the most helpful 
ways in which the College can be aided. 
The net income of a dormitory of a 
hundred men is nearly sufficient to sup- 
port two professors. + 

In considering still further the social 
life of the College, I call your attention 
to the needs of the Faculty. In a vil- 
lage the size of Hanover, it is impos- 
sible for the Faculty to procure suitable 


*Add also the new dormitory, referred to before. 


+The total amount invested in dormitories is $376,800, 


do not represent investment, 


Reed, Thornton, and Wentworth 
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accommodations, either in the way of 
houses, or in the way of rooms. Partial 
provision has been made for this lack 
through the erection, by the Trustees, 
of comparatively inexpensive houses, 
or through the remodelling of certain 
old houses, which are held by the Col- 
lege with a view to ultimate removal to 
make room for public buildings. <A 
considerable number of the Faculty have 
built, or are building houses. 

The erection of an apartment house, 
or of a terrace of small houses, or single 
houses, by any of the alumni, singly, or 
“in a group, would be of very great con- 
venience at the present time. It is 
becoming very embarrassing to ask a 
man with a family, or even a single 
man; toy join, therbacuity. iw Logica 
longer possible to suggest any suitable 
place for a permanent, or temporary, 
home for incoming members of the 
Faculty. 


GAPS IN THE .COLLEGE PLANT 


To recall the gaps in the College 
Plant, making plain what is needed for 
its immediate extension: 

First, and most urgently, we need a 
new gymnasium. I have stated the cost 
of it at $50,000, if built in concrete. 
For ‘wthe "location, ~ iand for the 
uses of the building, this material is, 
on the whole, preferable to brick. <A 
building of ample proportion, say 200 
feet by 80 feet, can be erected at this 
cost. 

Second, an administration building, 
at a cost of $50,000. We are at present 
using, as you have noticed, the house 
formerly occupied by President Lord, 
utilizing every remotest corner of the 
house and its attachment for administra- 
tive purposes. I trust that something 
of the spirit of the administration of 
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Nathan Lord rests upon the present 
administration. I greatly desire to see 
the name of Nathan Lord perpetuated ~ 
in the administration of the College, 
and, with this in view, it has been and 
still is my earnest hope that some man 
or men among the classes which gradu- 
ated under President Lord may erect an 
administration building, in honor of his 
work, bearing his name. 

Third, a building for a_ biological 
laboratory, with sufficient capacity to 
be extended into some of the earlier 
subjects taught in the Medical School— 
Physiology and Bacteriology. The cost 
of such a building ;should not be less 
than $100,000. Pending the erection of 
this building, it will be necessary to 
make temporary arrangement for the 
biological department, as well as to 
enlarge the Medical Building for the 
present accommodaton of the laboratory 
work of the Medical School. 

I separate from these additions to the 
College plant, the erection of a library 
building, because the erection of such a 
building ought to mark a widening and 
an advance of the College curriculum. 
In dealing with a matter so vital and so 
central in the College development as 
the library, we cannot allow ourselves 
to think, even, in small terms. If the 
library is to be made sufficient for any 
greatly enlarged uses of the College 
and for any long time we should plan 
for a building costing not less than 
$250,000 and for a fund of $250,000 
more for the administration and 
enlargement of the library. Whenever 
the time arrives when this becomes 
practicable the present library building 
can be used for Art and closely related 
subjects. 

The further erection of dormitories 
depends upon the policy of the Trus- 
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tees in regard to the: numerical 
growth of the College. We have 
reached the limit of the capacity of the 
College to house its students. The rate 
of increase, in the future, must be lim- 
ited to the number or size of the dor- 
mitories which the corporation is able, 
or may think it desirable, to provide. 
And to any provision to be made for the 
housing of students, account must be 
taken of a certain amount of provision, 
such as I have already described, for the 
housing of the Faculty. I recall the 
suggestion already made, to give it 
emphasis, that any one who desires to 
help the College in a very direct and 
essential way can do so by erecting an 
apartment ‘house or a terrace of small 
single houses to a limited number, for 
the use of the Faculty, regarding the 
outlay as a medium investment. 

Beyond these definite additions there 
is not much to ask for in the way of 
material equipment for a college of 
twelve hundred students, unless it is 
desirable to make provision for a certain 
amount of expansion on the social side. 
The College club can be enlarged from 
time to time to good advantage, and the 
College Inn is already too small to 
accommodate the patrons of the College. 
So far, however, as the general working 
facilities of the College are concerned, 
they are expressed in the specific objects 
to which I have referred and, as you will 
see, those which we need are not large 
in comparison with those which we 
already have. The total value of the 
College plant, including what is now in 
process of construction, is $1,500,000. 
The additions proposed, apart from the 
library, do not exceed $300,000. Addi- 
tional dormitories must still be regarded 
as investments, unless they are provided 


by gift. 
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There are certain additions in the way 
of refining the plant, which are being 
made from time to time, and in the mak- 
ing of some of them I invite the definite 
co-operation of the alumni. When the 
grading about Dartmouth Hall is com- 
pleted nothing could be so fit as a figure 
of Eleazar Wheelock seated in front of 
the hall and commanding the College 
yard. Who among the alumni will 
present this statue? 

When Webster Hall is completed, I 
hope to see, in the apse, an_ historical 
painting, illustrating Mr. Webster’s 
argument for the College, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Who among the alumni will be pre- 
pared to give the amount for such a 
painting? 

The College and the Precinct are 
working together in utmost harmony for 
the improvement and beautifying of the 
village. If any alumnus who has, or 
has not had the opportunity, of late 
years, of crossing the Connecticut, 
should carry out the idea, suggested by 
M. O. Adams, Esq., of. replacing the 
old wooden bridge, which bears the 
name of John Ledyard, with a new open 
bridge in concrete, at a cost of $25,000, 
it would fill the hearts of all residents 
and visitors with constant joy. 

You have had occasion to note day 
by day through Commencement week 
how much the peal of bells, the gift 
of the late William E. Barrett, has 
added to the occasion. This gift is an 
example of what I mean by the inciden- 
tal ways of adding to the attractiveness 
of the College plant. 


THE FINANCIAL STATUS 
I am dwelling entirely, at this meet- 
ing of the alumni, upon the external 
development of the.College. Another 
year, I shall speak definitely of its inter. 
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nal development. But to introduce any 
additional problems at this time would 
confuse the impression of this state- 
ment, and occupy too much time out of 
the business for which this annual meet- 
ing is set. 

In most respects the interior develop- 
ment of the College has kept pace with 
its material growth. I have had occa- 
sion to say, at one or two alumni meet- 
ings, that the real strength of the Col- 
lege lies, today, in the Faculty. Itisa 
strong teaching force, equipped both for 
teaching and for scholarship. With the 
provision which has been made, and 
which as outlined, ought to be made, 
for the material welfare of the College, 
more time and more money can De given 
to its strictly educational advancement. 

What I have to say further bears 
directly upon the financial situation of 
the College. The growth of the Col- 
lege during its past decade has cost the 
College $150,000, due in part to mate- 
rial improvements. In other words, 
the annual deficiencies of the College 
would have reached this amount, had 
they not been met by the use of funds 
at the general disposal of the Trustees, 
which were appropriated to meet these 
necessities of growth. Early in the 
process, a reconstruction account was 
opened and this account called for the 
expenditure of undesignated funds to 
the amount to which I have referred. 
Meanwhile, including the Wentworth 
property at Lowell ($501,000) which 
came into use in 1905, the productive 
funds of the College have been increased 
by the amount of $1,500,000. And the 
amount received from tuition has been in- 
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creased from $15,000 to $90,000. The in- 
come from endowments and the income 
from tuition are about equal. To these 
two sources of income is to be added the 
annual appropriation of the State, now 
reaching $20,000, toward the amount 
which it costs the College to educate 
New Hampshire students above any 
return in tuition or scholarship money. 
The deficiency of the last year* (the 
Treasurer's report for the present year 
is not made up) is $7,503.00. This 
deficiency may be reduced by rigid and 
in many cases unremunerative economy, 
but the fact which I wish to impress 
upon the alumni is that there is a nor- 
mal deficiency of at least this amount 
owing to a definite and constant cause. 
The scholarship funds of the College 
yield an) income of $13, 500, 
including the money derived from the 
proceeds of the College Grant. The 
amount allowed the last year is about 
$20,000. The amount allowed is less 
than it ought to be. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, at least, should be given, 
every year, in scholarships. The value 
of individual scholarships is less at 
Dartmouth than at any other college 
of its grade. There is no way in which 
the deficit in this department of the 
College can be avoided. It ought to be 
increased. And it ought to be met, not 
out of the earnings or savings in other 
departments of the College administra- 
tion, but through some definite system 
which will make immediate provision 
for this want and also tend to supply it 
permanently. [ commend to you, 
therefore, the scheme which will be 
proposed later in this meeting by Mr. 


* The Treasurer’s report for the present year, made up July 15, shows a surplus of 


$2,687.87, but this has been gained by too stringent economy 


overcome the lack in scholarsi.ip money. 


in other departments to 
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Hilton. It is known‘as the Yale Sys- 
tem. It has already been adopted liter- 
ally at Pennsylvania and in some ex- 
tended way at Princeton. Briefly stated, 
it is a system through which the alumni 
are enabled to give, either individually, 
or by classes, from year to year, toward 
an alumni fund to be held distinctly in 
the hands of the alumni and from which 
appropriations are made either to the 
current expenses of the College, or to 
some definite permanent fund. I[ rec- 
ommend this’ proposition, when it 
comes before you, for your favorable 
action, for two reasons: 

First, it seems to me to be the natural 
way in which the alumni can aid the 
College, through some constant and 
reliable method, and 

Second, because it illustrates the 
principle, as I believe, of the future 
support of our colleges. 

The only money upon which our edu- 
cational instituitions can depend in the 
future, is interested money, and the 
persons who are chiefly interested, are 
the graduates and more immediate 
friends of individual colleges; and if 
this interest is not shown during life, it 
is not apt to appear in any bequest at 
death. Since my formal connection 
with the College, I can recall eight or 
ten of our graduates, men of large for- 
tune, who have died without any remem- 
brance of the College. No graduate of 
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fortune, who has died within the last 
ten or twelve years, has made any con- 
siderable bequest to the College. Iam 
not speaking in criticism of any one of 
our graduates who has seen fit to dis- 
pose of his money at death in other 
ways. Even in such a matter as this, 
I think it is of far more concern to the 
public how any man makes his money, 
than how he disposes of it. And judging 
by this test, so far as know, every one 
of these graduates was possessed of an 
honorable fortune. But the fact remains, 
as a suggestion to our living alumni, 
that if the graduates of the College are 
to help the College, they must have 
interest as well as money. A good deal 
of interest will make a little money goa 
long way. The aggregate gift of many 
interested alumni will be large. This 
hall isatestimony tothat fact. Webster 
Hall, when it is completed, will be an- 
other testimony. The beginning has 
been made. The spirit of giving has 
begun to take possession of the alumni 
asa whole. [am very confident that if 
such a scheme as that proposed by Mr. 
Hilton can be adopted and put in opera- 
tion, it will not only wipe out our annual 
deficit, through scholarships not yet pro- 
vided for, but that it will continue and 
enlarge that spirit of practical loyalty 
which was kindled at the burning of 
Dartmouth Hall. 


THE CONFERRING OF DEGREES 


DEGREES IN COURSE 
THE DEAN: 

Mr. President; In behalf of the Fac- 
ulty of Dartmouth College, I present to 
you the men now before you, who, having 
met the full requirements of the College 


and having passed their final examina- 
tions, are candidates for the Bachelor’s 
degree. 


THE PRESIDENT 


By virtue of the authority invested 
in me by the Trustees of Dartmouth 
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College I confer upon you the Bachelor’s 
degree, according to the testimonials 
which you are about to receive, and I 
give you all the privileges, immunities, 
and honors which pertain to this degree. 
RECIPIENTS OF THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


John Howard Kingsbury 
Charles Herbert Kraft 
George Peavey I.aton 
Arthur Frederic Libby 
George Loff 

Donald Cahoon McIntire 
Edgar Avery Marden 
John Knox Marshall, Jr. 
tArthur Bond Meservey 


Albany, N.Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Putnam, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Roswell, N. M. 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Brookline,.Mass. 
Ashland, N. H. 


+Robert Irving Adriance 
George Norman Bankart 
Thomas Barker 

t Ralph Dennison Beetle 
William Thomas Bell 


*Crawford Morrison Bishop 
Robert McCutchins Blood 
William Mottimer Bodwell 


Noble Oscar Bowlby 
Colborn Barrell Brackett 
Roy Brackett 

Addison Gott Brooks 
John Jay Burtch 

Ray Evan Butterfield 


Robert Franklin Carpenter 


*Howard James Chialey 


*Francis Lane Childs 
Edward Everett Clark 


Harry Warner Coburn, Jr. 


Eliot Sanborn Cogswell 
Thomas Michael Connell 
Randall Bradford Cooke 


John Wesley Cromwell, Jr. 


Raymond Cutting 


Malcolm James Edgerton 


Percy Elwood Erickson 
Robie Mason Evans . 
Paul Revere Felt 

Trall Edward Ford 
Charles Ward French 
Edward Sanborn French 
Jesse Witherspoon Gage 


William Henry Gardiner, Jr. 


Oscar Edward Gibb 
Reuben Albert Goodwin 


* Thurlow Marshall Gordon 


t Foster Erwin Guyer 
Max Hartman 

Daniel Phillips Hatch 
Edward Albert Herr 
t+Albert George Heyhoe 
Charles Sumner Howard 
Jonas Hutchinson 


Winchester, Mass. 
Bridgton, Me. 
Chicago, I]. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Durham, N. H. 
Glyndon, Md. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Wilder, Vt. 
Greenland, N. H. 
Limington, Me. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Chicago, Il. 
Perkinsville, Vt. 
Cleveland, O- 


Powles Corners, Ontario 


Henniker, N. H. 
Pittsfield, N. H. 

Lowell, Mass. 
Stratford, Conn. 


East Weymouth, Mass. 
East Whitman, Mass. 


Washington, D.C. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Northfield, Vt. 

Kearny, N. J. 
Fryeburg, Me. 


Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 


Evanston, Il. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass 
Manchester, N. H. 
Chicago, Il. 


Barton Landing, Vt. 


Groton, Vt. 
Methuen, Mass. 
Hyannis, Mass. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Everett, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
North Pomfret, Vt. 
Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Chicago, Il. 


Washington, D.C. 
- Peterboro, N. H. 
Rochester, N. H. 
Shiloh, O. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Suffield, Conn, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wilder Percival Montgomery 
William Herbert Moore 
Erlon Hugh Neal 

William Ray Page 

Harold Taylor Patten 

Philip Batcheller Paul 
Charles Alfred Pierce 
Walter Powers 

Elon Graham Pratt 


Herbert Williamson Rainie Concord, N. H. 
Daniel Park Ransom Woodstock, Vt. 
Nathan Carroll Redlon Portland, Me. 
Edward Blanchard Redman Lowell, Mass. 
Robert Wallace Richardson Lisbon, N. H. 
James John Ritchie West Barnet, Vt. 
John Burton Rix Utica, N. Y. 


Harold Goddard Rugg 
Louis Webster Russell 
Frederick Parker Scribner 
George James Seager 
Finlay Page Sleeper 
Eugene Greeley Smith 


Proctorsville, Vt. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
Raymond, N. H. 

Milo Centre, N. Y. 
North Haverhill, N. H. 
Templeton, Mass. 


Ephraim John Smith . Newport, Vt. 
Joseph Thomas Smith East Weymouth, Mass. 
Clyde Douglas Souter Kearny, N. J 
Bertrand Edwin Spencer Wilder, Vt. 


Harold Bacon Stanton 
Earle Jason St. Clair 
Alphonso Remby Tarr 
George Dominick Terrien 
Ralph Joseph Thompson 
Henry Dutton Thrall 
Elbridge Chauncey Torrey 
William Bertram Twiss 
Remsen Varick 

Robert Burns Wallace 
Frederick William Walsh 
Dwight Stowe Waring 
Merton Wells Webster 
Harvey Foss Whittemore 
Harold Carter Winship 


Newton, Mass. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Leicester, Mass. 
West Newbury, Vt. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Milford, N. H. 
Somersworth, N. H. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Berlin, Conn. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 


RECIPIENTS OF THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Fred Andros Jones 
Arthur Olin Kelley 
Frank Howard Kelley 
Eric Philbrook Kelly 


Nashua, N. H. 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Amesbury, Mass. 


*Summa cum laude 


tMagna cum laude 


George Augustus Alley 
Marshall Louis Alling 
Augustine Haines Ayers 
Charles King Benton 


tCum laude 


Windham, N. H. 
Kensington, Conn. 
Concord, N. H. 
Peoria, II]. 


Herbert Leslie Boynton 


_ Homer Francis Brown 


‘Joseph Theodore Chase 
Phillips Maurice Chase 


-Herbert Wiley Cummings 


-Chester McKenzie‘Everett 


- William Henry Fox 


_ Harry Allen McMore 


Roy Mansfield Owen 


. Watson Burchard Smith 


George Leroy Swasey 
‘Ernest Alvin Thompson 
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James Albert Blatherwick 
Charles Luther Bourne 


Denver, Colo. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 

North Conway, N. H. 
Saco, Me. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

French Mountain, N. Y. 
Biddeford, Me. 

Boston, Mass. 


Maynor Davis Brock 


Thurmond Brown 

Neil Stanley Buckbee 
Arthur Newell Burnie 
Arthur Wood Chapin 


Galesburg, Ill. 
Meriden, N. H. 
Newtonville, Mass. 
Andover, N. H. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Baldwinville, Mass. 
Lakeport, N. H, 
Lakeport, N. H. 
Pittsfield, N. H. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fort Ann, N. Y. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Champlain, N. Y. 
Brookings, S. D. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Newport, Vt. 


Converse Alvah Chellis 
Henry Howard Cheney 
Albert Clarendon Cochran 
Arthur Mantor Cragin 





Joseph Cushing 

Stephen Salisbury Cushing 
Roy Erskine Denison 
Percy Lott DeNyse 

Frank Herman Eastman 
Halsey Charles Edgerton 


Van Dusen Fishback 
Ralph Corydon Fitts 


Clarence Tebbets Gray 
James Thomas Griffin, Jr. 
; South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Harry Wentworth Higman Chicago, Ill. 
Percival Jerauld Holmes Somerville, Mass, 
Willis Dearborn Howe Woodsville, N. H. 
John Thomas Keady Wakefield, Mass. 
Henry Sibley Kendall LaGrange, Il. 
Nathaniel Leveroni Keene, N. H. 
William Phipps McGrail Worcester, Mass. 
Fort Ann, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Rockford, TIL. 
Merida, Mexico 
Orange, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass, 
Chicago, Ill. 
West Swanzey, N. H. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Omaha, Neb. 
East Weymouth, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Swampscott, Mass. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Harvey Sumner Macullar 
David John Main 

Leigh Shepard Martin 
Vincente Molina 

Frank Thomas Morse 
Michael Stephen O’Brien 


Fred Foster Parker 
Clifford Omera Perry 
Charles Alonzo Russ 
Norman Russell 

Ralph Wentworth Scott 
Guy Leonard Sickman 
Harold Earle Smith 


Carlton Monson Soule 


Clarence William Tourtelott 
Harold Edward Ward 
Harry Purcell Wayman 


Frederick William Welch 


Holyoke, Mass. « 
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East Lempster, N. H. 


Arthur Sethus Wells Middlesex, Vt. 


Raymond Collins Wood Haverhill, Mass. 
Robert Garfield Wright Milton, Mass. 


The Master’s Degree was conferred 
by the President in like words upon the 
following men, after presentation by 
Professor William Patten, Chairman of 
the Committee on Graduate Instruction. 


RECIPIENTS OF THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Kingsley Allen Burnham, Hanover, N. H. B.S. 
19°93 

Frederick Chase, Hanover, N. H. A.B. 1905 

Edmund Ezra Day, Worcester, Mass. B.S. 1905 

Hermon Waldo Farwell, Hanover, N. H. A.B.1902 

Eliot Park Frost, Hudson, Mass. A.B. 1a05 

Milo True Morrill, Hanover, N. H. A.B. (Carle- 
ton) 1889 

Harold Elno Smith, Hanover, N. H. A.B. 1903 

George William Putnam, Nashua, N. H. A.B. 


1905 
Charles Bradford Sylvester, 

A.B. 1905 
William Billings Woodbury, Hanover, N.H. A.B. 

(Bowdoin) ftgoo 

In presenting the candidate for the 
Doctor’s degree, Professor Patten said: 

Mr. President: In behalf of the Fac- 
ulty of Dartmouth College I present to 
you, Avery Eldorus Lambert; approved 
candidate: for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

At the summons of an ideal he aban- 
doned fhe well earned security of his 
chosen profession to invade a new field. 
With rare devotion, with unflinching 
sacrifice, and with the true courage of 
an invader, to whom retreat is forever 
closed, he held his purpose steadfast, 
and won an invader’s reward, a new 
foothold for new achievements. 

The degree was thereupon conferred 
by the President upon Avery Eldorus 
Lambert, of Framingham, Mass. 


Groveland, Mass. 


HONORARY DEGREES 
The Committee on the Presentation 
of Honorary Degrees consisted of Pro- 
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fessors John King Lord,Charles Francis 
Richardson, and Edwin Julius Bartlett. 
The recipients of honorary degrees 


were presented in turn, and received the 


degrees as follows: 
PROFESSOR BARTLETT: 

Mr. President; \Uhave the pleasure of 
presenting to you those whom the Trus- 
tees of the College have selected for the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts— 

Winfield Scott Montgomery of the class 

of 1878, a teacher of long, varied, and 
successful experience, now a Supervisor 
of Schools in the city of Washington. 
THE PRESIDENT: 

Winfield Scott Montgomery, in recogni- 
tion of twenty-eight years of faithtul 
and honorable service in connection 
with the schools for the colored race in 
Washington, as Principal, as Super- 
visor, as Assistant Superintendent, I 
confer upon you the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 


PROFESSOR BARTLETT: 

Florizel Charles Avery of the class 
of 1888, a progressive scholar, a faithful 
teacher, an energetic administrator, 
Head Master of the High School of 
Stamford, Conn. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Florizel Charles Avery, for studies 
undertaken by you since graduation, 
pursued with industry: and opening to 
you wider sources of information and 
thought, I confer upon you the hon- 
orary degree of, Master of Arts. 


PROFESSOR BARTLETT : 

Allen Hollis of Concord, a learned 
and capable lawyer, recognized as 
among the foremost of tre younger 
members of the New Hampshire Rar. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


In conferring upon you, Allen Hollis, 
as I now do the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts, I desire in behalf of the 
College to recognize the position which 
you have so honorably earned in your 
profession, and at the same time to wel- 
come you to our academic fellowship. 


PROFESSOR RICHARDSON: 


Mr. President; on behalf of the Trus- 
tees, and at their request, I have the 
honor to present to you, to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Science, Warren 
Upham, of the class of 1871, a geologist 
of national renown. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


For the thoroughness and definiteness 
of your scientific attainments, espec- 
ially in connection with your geological 
researches, attainments recognized and 
honored by your fellow workers, I con- 
fer upon you, Warren Upham, the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science. 


PROFESSOR RICHARDSON 


Mr. President; By request of the 
Trustees, I have the honor to present to 
you, to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, Gans Glenn Atkins, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, a deep thinker and 
a pulpit orator of great power. 


LAE PRESIDENT 


Gains Glenn Atkins, orator, preacher, 
interpreter of truth and of life, inspirer 
of men, I confer upon you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 
acknowledgment of your gifts and at- 
tainments, and in appreciation of the 
high service which you have in times 
past rendered in the pulpit of this and 
other colleges. 
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PROFESSOR RICHARDSON: 

Mr. President: Jlalso present to you, 
for the same degree, Allen Eastman 
Cross, of the class of 1884 in Amherst 
College, assistant minister of the Old 
South Church, Boston, —now rightfully 
admitted to the Dartmouth fellowship 
by inheritance and by personal attain- 
ment. 


THE PRESIDENT : 


Allen Eastman Cross, preacher and 
poet, I confer upon you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, thereby 
according you a place, earned by your 
personal merit, among your own kindred 
in the fellowship of this College, and 
especially to that place left open by one 
out of your immediate home who fell 
amongst us by the way. 


PROFESSOR LORD: 


Mr. President; In the class of 1876 
in this College there was graduated a 
young man who at once gave himself to 
the work of library administration. 
After work in other places he estab- 
lished public libraries in Paterson, N. 
J., Salem, Mass., and Newark, N. J., 
and is now the efficient head of the 
public library of Brooklyn, N. Y. At 
the request of the Trustees I have the 
honor to present him, Frank Pierce Firl, 
to receive the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters. 

THE PRESIDENT: 

Frank Pierce Hill, \over and guardian 
of books, creator of libraries, enhancing 
by your administrative power the value 
of literature to the public, I confer upon 
you the honorary degree of Doctor of 
metters. 

PROFESSOR LORD: 

Mr. President; The name of Aiken 
is honorably associated with the history 
of the College. In the early part of the 
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last century three brothers of that name 
were graduated from Dartmouth, two of 
whom became tutors and then trustees 
of the College; and the third, a lawyer of 
distinction and a judge in a neighboring 
state, sent his son to Dartmouth, where 
he was graduated in 1874. This son, 
following his father’s steps at the bar 
and to the bench, is now the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts, and adorns that position by his 
deep knowledge of law,. sound sense, and 
brilliant wit. I have the honor to pre- 
sent him, /ohn Adams Atken, to receive © 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


THE PRESIDENT : 


John Adams Atken, eminent in the 
law, man of letters and man of affairs, 
always and everywhere the scholar, I 
confer upon you the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws in recognition of your 
conspicuous services in your profession 
and for the State. 


PROFESSOR LORD: 


Mr. Prestdent; I have the honor to 
present one who by birth is a citizen of 
the United States, but who by his man- 
ifold service to mankind has become a 
citizen of the world. A master in the 
many and diverse fields of education, 
literature, politics, and administration, 
he has gained high distinction in the 
diplomatic service of his country at 
many courts, and has crowned his ser- 
vice, in the interests of universal peace, 
by presiding with dignity and effective 
influence over the delegation of the 
United States at The Hague. Having 
already received many academic honors 
from the universities of America and of 
Europe, he, Azdrew Dickson White, is 
now presented to receive at your hands 
from the Trustees of Dartmouth College 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

In asking you, Doctor White, to accept 
from us the renewed honor of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, it is not to add 
to your titles, nor even to enroll your 
name among our graduates, with some 
of whom you have had personal rela- 
tions, but it is that we may express to 
you some sense of your value to us all 
asa public man. We think of you as 
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one of the few men who have been, and 
who still are essential to the country. 
Through your abundant learning, 
through your understanding of men, 
through the sanity of your judgment, 
and through the courage of your ethical 
and political faith, we find in you the 
ideal for which the public degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws stands. In this conviction, 
we ask you to accept it at our hands. 


WALT WHITMAN AND DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


N the annual Commencements of 

American colleges, perhaps no 
more striking or original personality 
ever appeared before such than he 
who came from his employment in 
the attorney general’s office in Wash- 
ington to deliver the Commenceinent 


Poem before Dartmouth College on 


June 26, 1872. Known as Walt 
Whitman (to distinguish him from 
his father Walt), he had published in 
Brooklyn in 1855, at the age of thirty- 
six (he himself assisting to set the 
fype),, a ) thousand copies of -a 
book of about one hundred pages, 
which, when it appeared, ‘‘ aroused 
such a tempest of anger and condem- 
nation everywhere’’ that in his own 
words he said, ‘‘I went off to the 
east end of Long Island and spent the 
late summer and all the fall—the 


happiest of my life—around Shelter 


Island and Peconic Bay. ‘Then I 
came back to New York with the con- 
firmed resolution, from which I never 
afterwards wavered, to go on with my 
poetic enterprise in my own way, 
and finish as well as I could.’’ 

He had so persisted in this deter- 
mination even through persecution 
and misunderstanding that the year 
before his appearance at the College 
five editions of this ‘‘great primitive 
poem,’’ as Thoreau called it, had been 
published. Still holding the name 


he gave it, ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,’’ it was 
then enlarged by some of his poems 


which have come to be called his 
masterpieces, such as ‘‘ Passage to 
India’’: 


‘ Passage, indeed, O soul, to primal thought 
To realms of budding Bibles 


To reason’s early paradise, 
Back, back to wisdom’s birth, to innocent 
intuitions.” 


In this work, he declared that after 
‘“many manuscript doings and un- 
doings,’’ in which he had ‘‘great 
trouble in leaving out the stock poeti- 
cal touches,’’ he felt he had succeeded 
at last. 

To realize the poet’s feeling that in 
celebrating himself, the ‘‘ Adamus of 
the nineteenth century,’’? the ‘‘Kos- 
mical man’’ (not an individual, but 
mankind), he was celebrating ‘‘ Uni- 
versal Humanity in its attributes,”’ 
he had made himself familiar, either 
through experience, or the intuitions 
of genius, with all phases of our com- 
inon humanity. His ego was not 
Walt Whitman as such, but the 
American ego—the flight of the uni- 
versal soul. 

“T fly the flight of the fluid and swallowing 


soul.” (1855) 
“Within me latitude widens, longitude length- 
ens.” (1856) 


“ Through me many long dumb voices . 
Through me forbidding voices 
Voices veiled, and I remove the veil.” 


Toward such a result, the poet.had 

powerfully and unequivocally felt his 

own tission. 

“JT announce the great individual, fluid as 
nature, 

Chaste, 
armed.” 


affectionate, compassionate,  fully- 
(1860) 
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“JT announce a life that shall be copious, vehe- 
ment, spiritual, bold. 

I announce an end that shall lightly and joy- 
fully meet its translation.” 


This broad view of life was what 
made his loyal follower, John Add- 
ington Symonds, say, that ‘‘ speaking 
of Walt Whitman was like speaking 
of the universe’’; that caused William 
Clark to say, in his ‘‘ Study of the 
Poet,’’ that he was ‘‘ America’s voice; 
not the voice of transcendental liberal- 


ism like Lowell, nor of a softened and. 


humanized Puritanism like Whittier, 
nor an echo of England and Spain 
like Irving and Longfellow, but the 
voice of the average American spread 
over a vast and still rugged continent 
flushed with life, energy, and hope. 
His task was to foreshadow the future 
of the democratic life there, to an- 
nounce things to come.”’ 

The year before (1871) had appeared 
his profound prose work ‘‘Democratic 
Vistas,’’? in which he had declared that 
he looked forward ‘‘to poets not only 
possessed of the religious fire and 
abandon of Isaiah, luxuriant in the 
epic talent of Homer, or for proud 
characters as in Shakespeare, but con- 
sistent with the Hegelian formulas, 
and with modern science.’’ He was 
positive in his assertion that ‘‘Faith, 
very old, now scared away by science, 
must be restored, brought back by 
the same power that caused her depar- 
ture, restored with new sway, deeper, 
wider, higher than ever.’? He had 
published the soul-stirring ‘‘Pioneers’’: 


“‘ Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied, 
over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal and the burden 
and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers. 
O you daughters of the West! 
O you young and elder daughters! O 
mothers, and you wives! 


you 
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Never must you be divided, in our ranks you 
move united 
Pioneers! O Pioneers!” etc. 

And now by invitation of the United 
Societies of Literary Endeavor this 
original and much-maligned poet ap- 
peared at the College to deliver the 
Cominencement Poem. He had paused 
on the way (107 North Portland 
avenue, Brooklyn) to _ visit his 
mother in her home (‘‘the best 
and sweetest woman I ever saw and 
ever expect to see’’) where he had 
attended to details concerning the 
publication in a small book-form of 
the poem to be delivered. | 

Doubtless it was a surprise to many 
that he should be invited to give the 
poem. ‘Though well-appreciated by 
Tennyson, William Michael Rossetti, 
who some years before had _ pub- 
lished ‘‘Selections’’ from his writings 
which had resulted in Mrs. Anne Gil- 
christ’s ‘‘A Woman’s Kstimate’’(1870),_ 
Dowden, Swinburne, and other leaders 
across the sea, he was not a welcome 
leader here among the people. He 
had not been blessed with a college 
education, but he had taught school in 
his youth (‘‘boarded round.’’) He 
had edited the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
the Freeman, and the daily Crescent 
of ‘New Orleans. He had been an 
extensive reader of the best books. 
He himself tells us that, in his early 
life, he went off sometimes for a week 
at a time, in the country or by the sea- 
shore, there in the presence of outdoor 
influences, to read thoughtfully the 
Old and New Testaments, and toabsorb 
(‘‘probably to better advantage for 
me than in any library or indoor-room 
—it makes such difference where you 
read’’) Shakespeare, Ossian, Homer, 
Sophocles, A/schylus, Hegel, Dante, 
German Niebelungen, Hindoo poems, 
Don Quixote, etc., etc. 

His abstracts of books and ica 
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had revealed the observing mind. 
His ‘‘ Proud Music of the Storm”? 
(1870) and other poems had told of 
his wide acquaintance with music-life. 
His travels up the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, around the great lakes, 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie, to Niag- 
ara Falls and Lower Canada, down 
the Hudson, back to New York, had 
been an education to him. He had 
made himself familiar, as his biog- 
rapher, Doctor Bucke, tells us, with 
‘‘nowerful uneducated persons,’’ with 
‘Call kinds of employments, not by 
reading trade reports and _ statistics, 
but by watching and stopping hours 
with the workmen (often his intimate 
fiends) at their work.’’: He had 
visited the ‘‘foundries, shops, rolling- 
mills, slaughter-houses, woolen and 
cotton factories, shipyards, wharves, 
and the big carriage and cabinet 
shops.’’ Hehad been to ‘‘clambakes, 
races, auctions, weddings, sailing and 
bathing parties, christenings, and all 
kinds of merry-makings.’’ He had 
found the New York omnibus drivers 
good comrades, having declared that 
“these rough, good-hearted men’’ 
(like the Broadway stage-driver in 
‘To Think of Time’’) had ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly entered into the gestation of 
‘Leaves of Grass.’’’ As to his char- 
acter, while ‘‘ going around with the 
so-called roughs,’’ Peter Boyle, a 
street car conductor whose comrade- 
ship he enjoyed for years, has said in 
‘ his published letters, ‘‘In his habits 
he was very temperate. He did not 


smoke. He seemed to have a 
positive dislike for tobacco. He was 
a very moderate drinker. . I never 


knew a case of Walt’s being bothered 
up by a woman. In fact, he had 
nothing special to do with any woman 
except Mrs. O’Connor and Mrs. Bur- 
roughs. His disposition was different. 
~Women in that sense never came into 
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his head. Walt was too clean, he 
hated anything which was not clean. 
No trace of any kind of dissipation in 
him; and,’’ he concludes, ‘‘I ought 
to know about him those years—we 
we were awful close together.’’ 
Walt’s words to this conductor 
reveal the sincere comradeship between 
the two. ‘‘Whatever happens,’’ he 
wrote in 1870, ‘‘in such ups and 
downs, you must try to meet it with 
astout heart. As long as the Almighty 
vouchsafes health, strength, and a 
clear conscience, let other things do 
their worst.’’ Later he wrote, ‘‘ The 
true point to attain, is, like a good 
soldier or officer, to keep on the alert, 
to do one’s duty fully without fail— 
and leave the rest to God Almighty.”’ 
It was to this same Peter Boyle 
that the poet wrote from Hanover, 
Thursday, June 27, 1872, the day 
after he had delivered the poem, ‘‘All 
went off very well,’’ he said, ‘‘though 
it was rather provoking,’’ that having 
felt unusually well the whole summer, 
for a few days he had been ‘‘ about 
halie-sick, and .was so) *! yet) by 
spells.’ After a couple of days in 
Vermont, he hoped to be back in 
Brooklyn, when he would send him 
the little book with the College poem 
and others. If the poem appeared in 
the Washington papers—the Chronicle 
or Patriot, he would like a copy of 
each. ‘‘It is a curious scene here,’’ 
he concludes, ‘‘as I write, a beautiful 
old New England village, one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, large houses 
and gardens, great elms, plenty of 
hills--everything comfortable, but 
very Yankee—not an African to be 
seen all day—not a grain of dust—not 
a car to be seen or heard, green grass 
everywhere—no,. smell of coal tar.’’ 
While he was writing, he said that 
baseball was being played on a large 
green in front of the house. The 
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weather suited him first rate—‘‘cloudy 
but) wor rain,” He signs himself, 
‘‘VYour loving Walt.”’ 

As I write these lines, there hes by 
my side a copy of the book, dated 
1872, which published the poem as 
given that Commencement Day. It 
was found in the ‘‘den’’? when the 
poet died. Its title is the name he 
gave it, ‘‘As a Strong Bird on Pinions 
Free.’’ Besides this poem of one 
hundred and thirteen lines, there are 
several other poems, including ‘‘ The 
Mystic Trumpeter,’’ and some closing 
notes concerning the poet’s works. 
In the five-page preface to 
first installment of the book, he 
says it was ‘‘pencilled in the open air, 
on his fifty-third birthday, wafting to 
you, dear reader, whoever you are, 
from amid the fresh scent of the grass, 
the pleasant coolness of the forenoon 
breeze, the lights and shades of 
tree-boughs silently dappling and play- 
ing around me, and the notes of the 
cat-bird for undertone and accompani- 
ment—my good-will and love.’’ This 
was written in Washington, less than 
a month before he appeared at Dart- 
mouth. In it he declared he was 
still convinced of the power of his 
book, that in its intentions it was the 
‘song of a great composite Demo- 
cratic Individual, male or female, and, 
if ever completed, there would run 
through the chants of the volume the 
thread-voice, more or less audible, 
of an aggregated,inseparable, unprece- 
dented, vast, composite, electric, 
Democratic Nationality.”’ 

Opening to the poem as delivered 
that June day, beginning : 

“ As a strong bird on pinions free, 
Joyous, the amplest spaces heavenward clear- 

Wig'7” Gh: 


and ending with: 


“Thou mental, moral orb! thou new, indeed 


this. 
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new spiritual world, 

The present holds thee not.”  etc., 

I am reminded of Doctor Bucke’s 
confession, that it was eighteen years 
after he had first read the poem (when 
he threw the book across the room) 
before he fully entered into its spirit. 
Then he declared his feeling towards 
Wait Whitman for the ‘‘ more-or less 
continuously higher plane of existence”’ 
he had vouchsafed tohim, had. become 
‘fone of the deepest affection and rever- 
ence” 

I had heard of other likes tests 
monies, one especially told me by 
Mellen Chamberlain when librarian of 
the Boston Public Library. He said 
that while waiting for a friend in a 
reception room of a London hotel, he 
took up a book on the table to read. 
It was none other than ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass,’’ which he had not seen. He 
did not do what too many do on first 
meeting the book, hunt up a few con- 
demned lines and judge all by such, 
but he opened at random to a poem 
now considered one of the poet’s finest 
productions. But even as an exten- 
sive lover of the world’s best litera- 
ture, he saw no form or comeliness in 
it. A continuous reading did not 
help him. At last. he» becaimertes 
impatient that he, too, threw the 
book across the room. Feeling some- 
what troubled at so treating the work 
of his own countryman, he picked it 
up, laid it on the table, and reflected 
until his friend arrived. Some time 
afterwards, the Poems with the 
autobiographical prose work, ‘‘ Speci- 
men Days and Collect,’’ came into 
his hands in his American home. 
Happening to take up the prose work 
first, he became so interested in the 
personality, the originality of the 
poet, that he was led to take up the © 
‘‘Poems.’’? He found himself reading 
the lines over and over again. Day ~ 
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after day he continued the reading; 
and a short time before his death he 
declared with earnestness that while 
not free from faults, which all sane 
Whitmanites acknowledge, Walt 
Whitman was ‘‘a great, elemental, 
pioneer force, not to be ignored in the 
history of literature or democracy.’’ 
-He came to find delight in reciting 
marked poems, and in adding auto- 
graph-letters and pictures to his col- 
lection of such in the Boston Public 
Library. He came to acknowledge 
with John Burroughs, that the poet 
kindled in him the delight he had, 
‘Cin space, freedom, power, the ele- 
ments, the cosmic, democracy, and 
the great personal qualities of self- 
reliance, courage, candor, charity,”’ 
etc. 

Doubtless some of the students. of 
that Commencement time have had a 
similar experience to this of Mellen 
Chamberlain, who, as is well-known, 
is a Dartmouth alumnus, has honored 
and been honored by the College. 
But whether so or not, they must that 
day have been struck with the person- 
ality of the man, with his robust 
‘figure six feet tail, weighing nearly 
two hundred pounds, a finely-shaped 
head, full brow, blue eyes, and a 
somewhat red face, with a gray full 
beard. Dressed, as an eye witness (a 
daughter of one of the professors) 
tells us, in a flannel shirt with a broad 
Goulart, making bare the neck, he 
doubtless shocked those bound to the 
conventional. But in spite of this 
seeming affectation of dress, adopted 
at the time, he adopted his literary 
style not so much to be eccentric as 
to reveal a natural antagonism to mere 
show or sham (his brother, George, 
says he was ‘‘rather stylish when 
young, being conventional in dress as 
in the verses and stories he wrote.’’) 
The seeing eye must have noted the 
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‘“naturally majestic stride’’ of the 
man, ‘‘a massive model of ease and 
independence,’’ suggesting ‘‘ infinite 


leisure ;’’—a personality which had 
caused Abraham Lincoln upon first 
seeing him to exclaim, ‘‘ Well, he 


looks likea man.’’? ‘The seeking soul 
must have felt what. Walt ever felt 
when in the presence of young men: 
‘“Camerado, I give you my hand! 

I give you my love more precious than money, 
I give you myself before preaching or law; 
Will you give me yourself? Will you come 

travel with me?” 

Should not a. man of such power 
and vision have been warmly wel- 
comed by any body of people seeking 
truth and progress? But though 
already called the ‘‘ good, gray poet’? 
by his loyal friend William D. 
O’Connor, and loved by a devoted few, 
he had not come to his own—the heart 
of the American people. ‘The Wash- 
ington Chronicle, or the Patriot, did 
not notice the event. The Daily 
Springheld Republican, though pub- 
lishing the poem, June 27, felt obliged 
to say in its account of the Commence- 


ment, that Walt Whitman being intro- 


duced read his poem, ‘‘ As a Strong 
Bird on Pinions Free,’’ in which 
‘America’s freedom and_ strength 
were set forth in the poet’s own pecul- 
iar style, much to the disappointment 
of the expectant audience.’’ But in 
spite of this, the young men of Dart- 
mouth were now honoring him. It 
was his first experience before a 
college. The year before, 
September 7, 1871, at noonday, by 
invitation of the American Institute 
in New York City, he had delivered 
hiss Arter All Not to Create Only’ 
(now found in his ‘‘ Song of the 
Exposition’’)—a line which had 
become familiar to his comrades for 
having been the welcome salute of 
General Garfield ever since he had 
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met him some years before. But that 
was in ‘‘’The Rink,’’ a two-acre 


edifice on ‘Third Avenue, midst 
‘(crowded examples of machinery, 
goods,’’? etc. Here he was before a 
time-honored institution, with its 
classic surroundings. From the time 
when,'a child of five, Lafayette with a 
kiss had lifted him up from a crowd 
of children to a safe spot where he 
could witness the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Apprentice Library in 
Brooklyn, literary surroundings had 
more or less claimed his attention. 
He knew the power of the poet’s 
mission, for had he not written (1860) 

—“'The true poets are not followers 
of beauty, but the august masters of 
beauty.’? He had revealed his love 
for nature in all its forms, loving the 
ieee? of ended day abe and filling 


me” 
‘© The white arms out in the breakers tirelessly 


tossing ” 
“The bustle of owing wheat,” etc. 
He had lived his life among the 
soldiers— 
“Upon this breast has many a dying soldier 
leaned to breathe his last.” 


He had written his ‘‘ Captain, O My 
Captain,’’ in which he had personi- 
fied Death with ‘‘ its superb vistas.’ 


“J chant a song for you, Osane and sacred 
Death. ; 

Come lovely and soothing Death 

O vast and well-veiled Death 

The sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding 
Death.” 

He had made a large horizon for him- 

self in thought and religion— 

“ As base and finale too for all metaphysics, 

I see underneath Socrates . . . and underneath 
Christ,” the divine— 

‘No character nor life worthy the name with- 
out religion,” 


“No land nor man or woman without religion.” 
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And now he was bringing to these 
young students, not the ‘‘conceits of 
the poets of other lands,’’ not the 
‘compliments that have served their 
turn so long,’’ not the rhyme—nor the 
classics—nor perfume of foreign court, 
or indoor library, but an odor as 
from forests of pine in the North, in 
Maine, or breath of an Illinois prairie, 
“With open airs of Virginia, or Georgia, or 

Tennessee, or from Texas uplands, or 

Florida’s glades, 

With presentment of Yellowstone scenes in 

Yosemite, 


And murmuring under, pervading all, I’d bring 
the rustling sea-sound 

That endlessly sounds from the great seas of 
the world.” 


To this he also brought his latest 
thought concerning the Union.— 
thou transcendental Union! 


By thee Fact to be justified —blended with 
Thought.” 


He saw there were to arise in this 
“Land in the realm of God to be a realm unto 
thyself 
Under the rule of God, 
three peerless stars 
To be thy natal stars, my country, Ensemble, 
Evolution, Freedom, 
Set in the sky of Law.” 


For a_ better understanding of 
this profound, originally-expressed 
thought, the students doubtless needed 
the fuller illumination of study. But 
that it was heard as a seed-sowing 
from a poet who had not come to his 
own, was a compliment to Dartmouth 
College, an honor to be more and 
more appreciated as time goes on. 

Two years from that time, on the 
afternoon of June 17, 1874, by invita- 
tion of the Mathetican Society, more 
of Walt Whitman’s thought was given 
at another Commencement, that of 
Tufts College, then under the presi- 
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dency of Doctor Alonzo A. Miner. 
The poet being ill, it was read by the 
Professor of Elocution, Moses T'rue 
Brown ;—and under the title ‘CA 
Chant of the Universal ’’ (now known 
ieee pong of the Universal’’) 
was printed in The Universalist of 
July 4, 1874. 

‘All, all for immortality— 

Love like the light silently wrapping all, 
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Nature’s amelioration blessing all. 


Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 
Give me, give him or her I love, this quench- 
less faith, 


In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld, with- 
hold not from us 

Belief in plan of Thee, enclosed in Time and 
Space, 

Health, peace, salvation, universal.” 


ALUMNI NOTES 


CLASS ANNIVERSARIES 


CLASS of 1856 


It was a pleasant sight that greeted the 
men who left College fifty years ago as they 
returned to Hanover. The village never 
looked more beautiful, and the College 
buildings, new and old, made evident the 
changes and growth of half a century. 

Reunions of the class were held in 1859, 
1866, 1869, 1876, and every five years since 
that date. 

For the fiftieth anniversary the class met 
Tuesday, June 26, in No. 8 College Hall, 
at seven o’clock P. M. Present: Ayer, 
Bridgman, Coffin, Currier, Ferris, Goddard, 
Hobbs, Merrill, Parker, Peabody, Taylor, 
Young. J. B. Hollister, of Rutland, Vt., who 
left the College after two years, on account 
of ill health, was heartily welcomed at the 
meeting. Professor Currier was called to 
preside, and he requested Brother Goddard to 
offer prayer. The secretary read letters 
from absent members, and others added 
reports of interest concerning them. 

As the names of those who had died since 
our last meeting were read, information in 
regard to their life and death was given, 
and words of appreciation were spoken in 
tender memory of each one. 

Each member present then reported facts 
of interest concerning himself and family 
in the years past. Reminiscences of College 
life, the changes in the fiftv years, personal 
experience and views of life occupied an 
hour. Especial mention was made of the 
men who left the class as the result of our 
one calamity at Sophomore supper, and of 
the honorable record made by many of 
them, which emphasized the loss to us and 
to the College when thirty men left us. 

Several of the class have sent sons to 
Dartmouth or other colleges, and given 
daughters to teach or.to honorable mar- 
riage, and the second generation of 1856 is 
an honor to the class, many having already 
made a worthy record. There are twenty 
graduates from college. 


Voted, To meet again in five years, The 


secretary was reelected. Prayer by Brother 
Merrill. Adjourned. 

After adjournment the class attended the 
President’s reception. 

Following its custom, the College made 
the semi-centennial class the class of honor 
in all the exercises of Commencement. Pro- 
fessor Currier was elected president of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society ; Doctor Bridgman 
was called upon to respond for the alumni 
at the presentation of the new Dartmouth 
Hall, and Reverend Doctor Ayer spoke for 
the class at the alumni dinner. 

A group picture of the class was taken as 
the members sat upon the steps of Dart- 
mouth Hall. Copies can be ordered at $1.00 
each, to be delivered by mailin good con- 


dition, of H. H. H. Langill, Hanover, 
Ne Et: 
Each member halts a moment at this 


fiftieth mile post, and sends messages of 
love and fellowship to every other member 
of the class of 1856. 


ADDRESSES OF CLASSMATES 


Reverend F. D. Ayer, D.D., 3739 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Still pastor eme- 
ritus of First Church, Concord N. H., 
where he was installed in 1867. Spends his 
winters in Philadelphia: and his summers at 
Pigeon Cove, Mass. 

William E. Barnard, 476 Tenth Street, 
Oakland, Cal. Real estate and insurance 
business. 

Isaac Bridgman, 
Mass. Two sons, Yale, 1881, 1885. 
from teaching. 

Honorable A. B. Coffin, Winchester, Mass. 
Retired from law practice in Boston to his 
farm, ‘‘Felledge,’’ at Winchester. 

Amos N. Currier, LL.D., 32 Bloomington 
Street, Iowa Cty, lo. Still at the college 
where he has been for thrty-nine years. and 


Ph.D., Northampton, 
Retired 


is dean of the college. Daughter, Iowa 
College, 1896. 
Reverend Calvin Cutler, Auburndale, 
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Mass. Pastor emeritus after twenty-eight 
years of service. In feeble health. Wife 
died 1902. . Younger son, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1901; died Senior fall. Daughter, 
Mary H., Wellesley, 1888. 

Honorable Azro Dyer, Evansville, Ind. 
Retired from the judgeship and practice of 
law. Travels extensively. 

Reverend O. W. Fay, 2384 W. Harrison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. In business. 

Reverend L. Z. Ferris, Rumford, R. [. 
Preaching at East Providence, where he has 
been since 1888. 

Reverend EH. N. Goddard, 6 Mather Ter- 
race, Montpelier, Vt. Resigned as rector at 
Windsor, Vt., after twenty-six years of ser- 


vice, and is living with son, who is libra- . 


rian of the state library at Montpelier. 
Son, Trinity College, 1896; died 1900. 

Honorable E. J. Gove, Watertown, S. Dak. 
Judge, and active in practice of law. 

Charles H. Hersey, Wolfboro, 
Merchant. 

J. H. Hobbs, Esquire, Madison, N. H. Law 
offices in Madison and Rochester. 

Doctor A. O. Leavitt, State Hospital, Con- 
cord, N. H 

Reverend J. L. Merrill, 


ba Wpecot s 


Winchendon, 


Mass. Resigned pastorate at Newbury, Vt., 
1901. Resides with his sen, the pastor at 
Winchendon, Dartmouth, 1894. His wife 


died Feb 3, 1906, and his daughter, a teacher 
in Fitchburg, Mass., died May 10, 1906. 

Honorable H. L. Parker, 340 Main Street, 
Worcester, Mass. Large law practice in 
Worcester. Two sons, Dartmouth, 1885, 
1887. The older associated with the 
father in law office. 

Judge W. L. Peabody, 2311 First Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Examiner in 
U. S. Pension Office. ' Wife died March 20, 
1906. Daughter, Wellesley, 1896. 

Honorable Burrill Porter, North Attle- 
boro, Mass. In public and personal busi- 
ness. 

E. H. Taylor, Peterboro, N. H. lKetired 
from active business, Son, 
Institute of Technology, 1899; died in Phil- 
ippine Islands, 1902. 

Edward Woods, Esq., Bath, N. H. Jaw 
and farm. Son, Harvard University, 1891. 

Reverend A. A. Young, 531 S. Clare- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Retired from 


Massachusetts - 
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regular preaching. His daughter is pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Mt. Holyoke College, 
Fox Lake Female College, 1896. 

Of the class twenty-four studied law 
(several did not practice long but engaged 
in business or politics) ; five studied medi- 
cine; sixteen entered the ministry; eight 
engaged in teaching (some only for a few 
years); six entered into business; and Colla- 
more was a newspaper correspondent. 

E. D. Ayer, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1861 


The following report of the reunion of 
the class of ’61 at their forty-fifth anniver- 
sary was written for his own newspaper 
the Lowell (Mass. ) Courier- Citizen, by Hon- 
orable George F’. Marden, secretary of the 
class. It was published in the issue of 
June 80, 1906: 

The class of °61 entered Dartmouth in 
August, 1857. There were sixty members 
during freshman year, seventy during sopho- 
more year, sixty-seven during junior year, 
and we graduated fifty-eight. This, it must 
be remembered, was in the academic depart- 
ment, or “the College proper,’’ as we used 
to say, the Chandler School being a distinct 
institution by itself. I have been the class 
secretary since shortly after graduation. 
At the end of ten years, after strenuous en- 
deavor to procure the facts, I published a 
somewhat meagre history of the class. [ 
have essayed at intervals since then to bring 
out new histories, but could not, by any 
amount of endeavor, secure a sufficiently 
complete story of the members to warrant 
publication. 

So far as I can learn there may be today 
twenty-six of the class still living. .I give 
their names, and such addresses as are on 
file in the College: 

Brewster, John Leander, 
Andover, Mass. 

Brown, David Henry, Medford, Mass. 

Bruce, George Anson, Boston. 

Cate, George Washington, 
Mass. 

Chase, Joseph Venable, Marshall, Mo. 

Davis, Eben Harlow, Lakeside. N. H. 

Dow, Reverend William Wallace, 9 Aus- 
tin street, Portsmouth, N. H. 


17 High street, 


Amesbury, 
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Duncan, DeWitt Clinton, Vinita, Indian 
Territory. 

Estabrook, George William, 82 Devon- 
shire street, Boston. 

Gilman, James Pierpont, Rock Rapids, 
Ta. 

Gleason, George Leroy, Haverhill, Mass. 

Jenness, Benjamin Franklin, Willmar, 
Minn. 

Jones, Amos Byron, (not known). 

Marden, George Augustus, 84 Fairmount 
street, Lowell, Mass. 

Moore, Henry Kingsbury, 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Norton, Edward, Greenleaf 
Quincy, Mass. 

Noyes, Daniel James, 60 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Page, Harlan Winslow, 208 College ave- 
nue, Northfield, Minn. 


1307 Taylor 


street, 


Page, Henry Pitt, 24 Hopkins street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Putney, Henry Marcus, Manchester, 
opps ai 


Redington, Edward Dana, 325 Marquette 
building, Chicago. 

Seaman, Galen Benjamin, P. O. box 269, 
Daytona, Fla. 

Tucker, Gilman Henry, 
square. New York City. 

Tucker, William Jewett, Hanover, N. H., 
(President of the College. ) 

Weeks, William Brackett, 
Nein 

Welch, Henry Clay, 120 Engleside, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Of the above named only nine were pres- 
ent at the reunion: Bruce, Cate, Esta- 
brook, Marden, Norton, Putney, Redington, 
W. J. Tucker and Weeks. Of the others, 
Brewster, Dow, and Welch were not in suffi- 
ciently robust health to make the journey ; 
Brown, Gleason, and G. H. Tucker were 
‘too busy’’; Chase, Duncan, Moore, H. W. 
Page, and Seaman were too far away, 
though all were heard from; Davis, Jen- 
ness, Jones, Noyes, and H.’P. Page were not 
heard from, but there is reason to believe 
that all are living. Gilman has not been 
heard from in all these forty-five years, and 
Chase only within a few weeks. 

Since the fortieth anniversary reunion 
five years ago, four members of the class 


100 Washington 


Lebanon, 
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have died: Baker, Cobb, Morse, and Osgood. 

President Tucker invited the members 
present at the reunion to dine with him at 
Room 4, College Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
at 6.30. In one respect, at least, the Com- 
mencement of now shows progress over the 
Commencement of the olden time. We were 
served with as dainty, toothsome and well 
cooked a reunion feast at College Hall, as 
we should have had at a first-class city 
hotel or restaurant; and the alumni dinner 
is now in marked contrast to the meagre, 
cold, and badly served repasts of forty years 
-—or even ten years—ago. 

It would be too much to attempt to 
report what was said and done at our re- 
union. There was no singing, no Wabh- 
Whoo-Wah-ing, and though hilarity was 
not missing it was somewhat subdued, as 
befitted so venerable a party. In a neigh- 
boring room, the semi-centennial class (’56) 
was holding its reunion in like manner. 
A fiftieth anniversary counts for more than 
a forty-fifth, and the class of ’56 had thirteen 
present out of a list of only twenty-one 
survivors. We considered our possible 
semi-centennial reunion as a very uncertain 
affair, but we expressed a hope that those 
who did survive wouldn’t be too busy, or 
too far away, or too feeble, to be there. 


CLASS OF 1866 


It was Ovid who said—TIpsa quoque assid- 
uo labunter tempora motu, non secus ac 


flumen—‘ ‘Even time itself glides on in 


constant movement, like the waters of a 
river’’; and, in its ceaseless round it car- 
ried away in its current forty years for the 
class which graduated in 1866. Forty-eight 
young men, forty-two in the academic 
department and six in the scientific, received 
from the hands of President Smith a dip- 
loma, July 19, 1866. 

Of this number twenty-nine are living. 
There were at the class reunion sixteen of 
those who graduated with the class and 
two who had been at one time connected 
with the class but who yielded tothe seduc- 
tious of the wide world and did not remain 
to the end. The following were present 
and gathered around the table when the 
hour came: James H. Chapman, Philadel- 
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phia; George E. Chickering, Lawrence, 
Mass; Schiller Hosford, Moline, IIll., 
Nathan P. Hunt, Manchester; J. Edgar 
Johnson, Philadelphia; Henry A. Kendall, 
Somerville, Mass.; Charles E. Lane, Chi- 
cago; Francis W. Lewis, Newtonville, 
Mass. ; Horace E. Marion, Brighton, Mass. ; 
Geogge H. Pillsbury, Lowell, Mass.; Levi 
Rogers, Greenwich, Conn.; William B. T. 


Smith, Charlestown, N. H.; James A. 
Spaulding, Portland, Me.; Henry Ward- 
well, Salem, Mass.; George W. Wing, 


Montpelier, Vt.; Henry Whittemore, Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; and two noun-graduates: 
Theodore Robinson, Lexington, Mass.; and 
W. B. Fisher, Boston. 

Chester W. Merrill of Cincinnati pre- 
sented his resignation as class secretary. A 
resolution of thanks was unanimously 
adopted expressing the appreciation of the 
class for his service. Henry Whittemore 
was elected as his successor. 

It was voted that the class should publish 
a class history which should give in a brief 
sketch the life of every member who gradu- 
ated and, as far as possible, of those who 
had at any time been connected with the 
class. This duty was assigned to Charles 
Lane, J. Edgar Johnson, aud the secretary. 

It was voted to meet again in 1911. 

It cannot be said with Lucretius: ‘‘They 
passed the night without sleep, they whiled 
the time away in humorous songs and drol- 
lery.’’ This was left to younger men to 
do. But there was a quiet, deep feeling of 
thankfulness that so many could come 
together and renew in word and in spirit 
the deeds of their College life. 

Henry Whittemore, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1871 


The class of ’71 has enjoyed several suc- 
cessful reunions in its post-graduate history, 
but fraternal ties have never seemed so 
strong and cordial as at its thirty-fifth re- 
union held last June. 

The class is widely scattered, from Maine 
to California, and from Minnesota to Flor- 
ida, but twenty-one responded in person to 
the hearty and urgent summons of Adams, 
the class president, whose fore-thought and 
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hospitality added materially to the joyous- 
ness of the occasion. A notable example of 
loyalty to College and class was Charles H. 
Ham of San Francisco, who made a flying 
trip across the continent and back, for the 
sake of spending barely two days amid the 
familiar scenes and with the “old familiar 
faces. ’’ 

The whole crowd rallied Tuesday after- 
noon, when Adams transferred the beautiful 
new Dartmouth Hall to the Trustees, and 
again at the Commencement exercises in 
the College Church, when Upham received 
the degree of Sc.D. 

At the class supper Tuesday evening re- 
ports were given of all the absent ones so 


far as they could be obtained, and it was 


voted to publish a class-book of biographies, 
to be prepared by Bisbee and Richardson. 

Those fortunate enough to be able to 
attend were: Adams, Bacheler, Beede, Bis- 
bee, Burleigh, Dana, Dimick, Flint, Ham, 
Leach, Orcutt, Page, Parker, Richardson, 
Robinson, A. R. Savage, Smith, Stuart, 
Tebbetts, Upham, and Waters. 

William S. Dana, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1876 


The following were present at the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the class of ’76, held 
in Hanover: R. P. Barrett and son, Law- 
rence B. Barrett; G. H. Bridgman; A. B. 
Crawtord: J. Foster: F. G. Gale, Mrs. 
O. S. L. Gale, and their sons, Royce L. Gale 
and Francis G. Gale, Jr.; W. H. Gardiner, 
Mrs. E. R. Gardiner, and their children, 
Wm. H. Gardiner, Jr., and Alice C. 
Gardiner: G. Goodhue and Mrs. R. K. 
Goodhue; F. H. Hardison; C. B. Hib- 
bard and Mrs. M. E. G. Hibbard; F. P. 
Hill and *Mre.o Aw Mi W. Hall Eo A. 
Jones and Mrs. H. M. C. Jones; J. Kivel; 
J. F. McElroy, Mrs. S. H. McElroy, and 
their children, J. H. McElroy ’03 and wife, 
Edith McElroy and Alice McElroy; H. G. 


- Peabody; H. H. Piper; H. D. Ryder, Mrs. 


M. E. B. Ryder, and their children, Mar- 
garet S. (Ryder) Kenerson and husband, 
Edward H. Kenerson ’03, (son of A. H. 
Kenerson), and Charlotte D. Ryder; W. S. 
Sayers; John W. Staples, Mrs. M. L. K. 
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Staples and their son, Charles W. Staples; 
HiFi Towle: ‘Gs ALY Tripp and Airs. 2a, 
Cor tri pp. 

At the class meeting it was voted to hold 
the next reunion in five years, and HK. A. 
Jones was elected president and W. H. Gar- 
diner was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


Four group pictures were made during the 


reunion, one of the men in front of Rollins 
Chapel with Professor John K. Lord as an 
addition: number two containing the men, 
wives, and children; number three of the 
wives alone, and number four of the children 
present. The last three were made in front 
of the Tuck School building. Two sons of 
76, E. H. Kenerson ’08 and J. H. McElroy 
03, were present with their wives. It was 
the occasion of the graduation of William H. 
Gardiner, Jr., son of William H. Gardiner. 
The son received a commencement mark 
and was a Phi Beta Kappa man. The class 
had two dinners at the reunion, both being 
held in the alumni room of College Hall. 
The first was held Monday night and was a 
family affair, classmates, wives, and chil- 
dren, all who were present, participating. 
The second was held Tuesday night, class- 
mates only being present. At the first, 
Classmate Sayers was the toastmaster, and 
at the second Classmate Tripp did the same 
duty. Ag the toasts on both occasions were 
in the nature of a private family affair it 
will not be necessary to publish the same. 
They were characterized by good cheer, 
good fellowship, and general good will. 
Kind and genial messages from absent 
members were read and delivered. The 
reunions served to bind the members in a 
closer bond of union, if that were possible. 
At the class banquet Gardiner read a cable- 
gram from Classmate Patterson, who that 
day landed in England with his family, on 
a business trip. Bridgman, U. S. Consul 
to Jamaica, came all the way from that 
country especially to be at this reunion. 
Staples, at the close of the class banquet, 
read a most eloquent tribute to the departed 
of the class, nine in number, entitled, 
‘*Dropped from the Ranks.’’ Those pres- 
ent then joined hands about the table and 
sang ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ 

On Wednesday twelve of the classmates, 
during Commencement exercises, saw the 
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degree of Doctor of Letters conferred on 
Classmate F. P, Hill, librarian of the public 
library of Brooklyn, N. Y. The recipient 
of the degree was presented by Professor 
John K. Lord. A poem by Classimate Fos- 
ter, entitled ‘Springtime and Autumn,’’ 
was recited by him at the family gathering. 
Piper, Staples and Kivel were a committee 
to draft the sentiments of the class to be 
sent to Mrs. A. H. Kenerson and Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. McClary. 
William H. Gardiner, Secretary. 


CLASS OF 1881 


Out of fifty-two living graduates twenty- 
eight assembled in Hanover. Seven brought 
their wives also, four of them including in 
the company their children. Two pictures 
were taken at the Tuck Building by Gardi- 
ner (’76); one of the members of the class, 
and one of the fourteen accompanying wives 
and children. | 

The class supper was in the dining room 
at the Inn. Judge L. R. Wentworth acted 
as president, A. 8S. Browne, Esq., as toast- 
master. The roll of the dead, which was 
read by the secretary while the others stood 
in silence, contained the names of eleven 
graduates and five non-graduates. We did 
not leave the room until after the morning 
light had begun to enter. 

The headquarters of the class were at the 
Sanborn House. 

Special mention ought to be made of the 
efforts of Doctor E. H. Trowbridge, to 
whom was so largely due the success of this 
reunion, as well as of that of five years 
ago. We also felt proud of the fact that it 
was Honorable E. N. Pearson who presided 
at the first alumni meeting in the new 
Dartmouth Hall, when that building was 
formally presented to the Trustees by the 
alumni; and that he also presided at the 
alumni dinner. Recognition should also be 
made of the enthusiasm of the three North 
Dakota representatives, all of whom came, 
as also the one from Kansas, and others 
from a considerable distance. 

Three of the members of the class now 
have sons in the College. 

To see one another again, to witness the 
large and fine-appearing graduating class, 
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to see around us the evidence of progress— 
all these were an inspiration to the boys of 
81. 

Those present were: M. W. Adams, At- 
lanta, Ga.; G. T. Aldrich, New York City; 
G. P. Balch, Boston, Mass.; A. S. Browne, 
Washington, D. ©.; Owen Copp, Boston, 
Mass. : C. G. Dewey, Boston, Masa.; W. W. 
Foster, New York City; W. B. Greeley, 
New York City; J. W. Hale, Newburyport, 
Mass.; I. W. Holt, Arlington, Mass. ; C. H. 
Howe, Wakefield, Mass : E. D. Kimball, 
Wichita, Kansas; E. H. Kitfield, Boston, 
Maseeort. We Lane, Chicago, Ill; C. B. 
Little, Bismarck, N. Dak.: H. B. McIntire, 
Cambridge, Mass.; William Moors, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak.; J. E. Odlin, Lynn, Mass. ; 
G. W. Patterson, Randolph, Vt.; E. N. 
Pearson, Concord, N. H.; J. F. Philbrick, 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; G. E. Rose, Youngs- 
town, O.: L. J. Rundlett, Concord, N. H.; 
William Smith, Springfield, Vt.; W. P. 
Snow, Boston, Mass. ; G. C. Stoddard, New 
York City; E..H. Trowbridge, Worcester, 
Mass. ; L. R. Wentworth, Somerville, Mass. ; 


CLASS OF 1886 


I feel sure that other classes will not be- 
grudge the thought that a new epoch in 
class reunions was marked in June at our 
twentieth anniversary. Not in the atten- 
dance of graduates (the relative showing 
of °74 was larger, I think at its ‘‘twen- 
tieth’’), but in the presence of members of 
the families of graduates, and more particu- 
larly in the general wnity of the anniver- 
sary. With Crosby Hall thrown open to 
the class, with its entire capacity taken and 
not quite equal to the attendance, with 
every possible courtesy shown by the Col- 
lege management, ’86 a second time felt 
that Commencement was its own. 

I venture again the suggestion that an 
epoch was marked. The possibilities of such 
an occasion, enjoyable as was our own, 
were apparent to every one, 
will return in ‘‘bunches,’’ and in doing so 
will not only find increasing personal plea- 
sure, but will make pink teas popular; and 
a College cheer to the ‘‘daddies,’’ by com- 
ing Dartmouth men, and by future mothers 


Future classes: J. C. Sanborn, Jr., OC. 
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of Dartmouth men, while doubtless a_ start- 
ling surprise, will be as pleasing to ‘ ‘Elea- 
zar’’ as Hovey’s sang. 

Thirty-nine members of the class were 
present, including three non-graduates: 
Botsford, Brown, F. B., Burnham, Camp. 
bell, Chase, Clark, A. B., Clark, H., Ed- 
wards, Ferguson, Fletcher, Fowler, French, 
Frost, E. B,, Frost, G. D., Goodwin, Hale, 
Hatch, W. M., Jenks, Johnson, Kelley, 
Knapp, Loveland, Marden, Morgan, New- 
ton, Ranson, Richmond, Ross, Sampson, 
Snow, Stetson, Taylor. Thompson, Vaughn, 
Wales, Wardwell, Whitehill, Williams, 
Wood. The wivesof fifteen members came, 
and seventeen children, a total of seventy- 


- one to wear the class button. 


To use the words of President Tucker, 
applied elsewhere, the class of ’86 has found 
itself. Twenty years out of College, scat- 
tered in every part of the country, even to 
Mexico, in many instances not having seen 
Hanover since graduation, with infrequent 
and indifferent reports, the arrangements 
for the ‘‘twentieth’’ were made with many 
misgivings. Today the class is a unit; 
their cry again, ‘‘Dartmouth and ’86,’’ 
Their attendance at the ‘‘twenty-fifth’’ will 
only be measured by health and having the 
price. 

William M. Hatch, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1891 


Fifteen members of ’91 assembled in Han- 
over during Commencement week to cele- 
brate the fifteenth year since graduation. 

Headquarters were established at Moor 
Hall, the old Chandler Building, where 
open house was maintained under the direc- 
tion of Doctor Charles 8S. Little. 

An informal dinner was eaten at College 
Hall on Monday evening, June 25, at 
which the following were present: F. H, 
Barnard, Paul Carson, M. O. Edson, C. S. 
lnittis. Sheers. > Lord, +E. LE.-Rowe, 
A. Smith, “CO. -M. 
Smith, and A. W. French. On the follow- 
ing day E. J. Bugbee, D. S. Conant, J. H. 
Proctor, E. W. Tewksbury and John Walker 
arrived in town. 

F. E, Rowe, Secretary 
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CLASS OF 1896 


The class of ’96 held its decennial re- 
union at Hanover during Commencement 
week, June 238-27. Whitcomb Hall was 
secured as headquarters, where informal re- 
unions were held from time to time during 
the week. Eight congenial souls opened 
up the festivities Saturday evening, while 
on Sunday the number had been increased 
to twelve. Seventeen men sat down to the 
banquet Monday evening, which was highly 
enjoyable and successful. 

Prior to the business meeting Monday 
afternoon a photograph of the returning 
members was taken on the steps of Dart- 
mouth Hall, a cut of which will appear in 
the class report. 

The class re-elected Guy C. Richards 
president, and Carl H. Richardson secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Carl H. Richardson, Secretary 


CLASS OF 1991 


Forty-two members of the class of 1901 
returned to Hanover to celebrate the quin- 
quennial reunion. A good delegation ar- 
rived on Saturday, and from then until 
Wednesday night other visitors to Hanover 
had frequent occasion to realize that 1901 
was present and was speaking for itself. 

The class dinner was held in College Hall 
on Monday evening, followed by a business 
meeting at which the principal thing done 
was the appointment of a committee to 
raise afund to present to the College on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth year reunion 
The secretary was instructed tosenda full 
report of the reunion to the members of the 
class. 

Those present were: Andrews, Barnard, 
Bond, Bryant, Calderwood, Cobb, Colby, 
Cox, Cudworth, Denison, Dow, Dunnington, 
G. F. French, I. J. French, Gooch, Han- 
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cock, Haskell, Higgins, Hinckley, Hopkins, 
Hunter, J. H. Kimball, Leach, Leavens, 
Lowe, L. O. Merrill, Page, Pingree, Qua, 
Raphael, Robinson, Scales, Sibley, J. S. 
Smith, Stevens, Taylor, Ward, Warren, 
Whelan, Wood, Young, and non-graduate, 
Stoddard. 
Channing H. Co, Secretary 


CLASS OF 19038 


The class of 1993 came back to its three- 
year reunion this last June at Hanover and 
found the old College looking better than 
ever. Headquarters were established in the 
second story of Ford’s plumbing shop. 
Thirty-six of the fellows appeared, which 
was a very fair attendance for a third-year 
reunion, in view of the fact that so many 
are just completing their professional 
studies and are so widely scattered. United 
States Consul ‘‘Dud’’ Warner of Leipsic 
drew the prize for coming the longest dis- 
tance. The class had a table allotted to 
them at the Commons and ate several meals 
together. As they were too busy to hold 
any formal meeting the business was ad- 
journed until the five-year reunion. The 
following men were present: P. E. Whel- 
den, A. E. Hanlon, Robert M. Davis, Karl 
Skinner, Preston W. Howard, R. E. Lewers, 
H. D. Cushing, M. B. French, F. O. Hale, 
A. G. Pratt, Fred Baker, J. P. Wadham, 
S. P. Warner, Charles Luce, Frank Drown, 
Frank Wentworth, Nat Batchelder, Doctor 
Charles Chedel, Edward K. Burbeck, H. L, 
Kelley, C. H. Farley, H. E. K. Ruppel, 
R. P. Keyes, Edward B. Schlatter, Andrew 
Jackson, James F. Smith, Arthur J.C ohen, 
J. L. Thorpe, E. L. Brown, H. E. Smith, 
C. B. Hadley, E. H. Kenerson, John Mc- 
Elroy, H. G. Safford, K. A. Burnham, 
Harry Watson. 

Jeremiah F. Mahoney, Secretary 
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HE courtesy extended to the Dart- 

mouth musical clubs by the Har- 
vard clubs, in proposing a joint concert 
in Boston during the Easter vacation is 
one which has made even more cordial 
the feeling at Dartmouth toward Har- 
vard. It is most gratifying that the 
plan could be carried out, and that the 
result was so successful. It was very 
fitting that the two colleges which draw 
most heavily from Boston and vicinity 
should unite for an evening of this sort, 
and it was most pleasurable for Dart- 
mouth. That the Harvard men saw an 
appropriateness in such an occasion is 
another proof of what has often been 
plain, that those whom Harvard puts 
into office in her various undergraduate 
activities are men as opposite as can be 
imagined to the type which in some 
quarters is supposed to represent that 
college. The Boston Transcript gave 
the following account of the concert, 
which is reprinted for those of the 
alumni who otherwise might know little 
of the affair: 


“Harvard and Dartmouth joined 
hands last evening and at Jordan Hall 
the glee, mandolin and banjo clubs of 
these two colleges gave a delightful 
entertainment to an audience which saw 
merit in every number and insisted on 
extras more vociferously and enthusias- 
tically than the most rabid occupant of 
the gallery seat ina variety theatre. 
Harvard outpointed the boys from Han- 
over about four to one in numerical 
strength, but this was no handicap to 
their guests, for what they lacked in 
numbers they gained in finished expres- 
sion. Harvard mustered nearly forty 
choristers, while Dartmouth had about 
half that many; yet when Dartmouth led 
off with Macy's ‘Ho, Ye Gallant Sail- 
ors,’ and followed with the finale from 
‘The Founders,’ by Wellman 1907, 
there could be no doubt that here was 
the pick of the college singers. They 
sang with the snap and the precision 
which is notable in Yale glee clubs, 
while Harvard gave an impression of 
great volume and a rather lumbering 
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tempo, although it put enough life into 
a melody arranged by Field, 1907, and 
sang Strauss’s ‘Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube,’ a ticklish thing to tackle vocally, 
with fine swinging effect. There was 
little choice between the two mandolin 
clubs, although here again Harvard had 
all the best of it numerically, The best 
thing the latter had was Schubert’s 
serenade, which was played with a 
, remarkable degree of repression and with 
an almost reverential appreciation of the 
beauties of this haunting melody. The 
Dartmouth boys came back with 
‘Cubanola,’ a typical mandolin piece, 
and selections from ‘The Founders,’ 
while in R. R. Lane, assisted by M. 
Hull on the guitar, they revealed aa 
expert soloist, His mastery of tricky 
compositions was remarkable and his 
technique was perfect, Dartmouth has 
no banjo club, but Harvard turned out 
with twoscore of strummers on banjeau- 
rine, banjo, mandola and guitar, and 
they ripped out Reeve's sturdy old 
‘Second Connecticut National Guards’ 
march with splendid spriit. They also 
give ‘The American Patrol’ with 
nicely graduated effects, Dartmouth 
sprang a big card in H. S. McDevitt, a 
cutly headed fellow with a softly 
humorous baritone voice, and he was 
compelled to sing four ‘coon’ songs 
before his audience would release him; 
but Harvard came back strong with her 
quartet, which for fifteen minutes was 
kept hard at it, with comic ditties, not 
omitting that college lyric, ‘Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,’ and one 
or two pieces of more substantial senti- 
ment. The concert closed with both 
glee clubs filling the stage, Dartmouth 
leading off with Segur’s ‘Dartmouth 
Song,’ and Harvard following with 
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‘Fair Harvard,’ each club singing with 
the other. Altogether it was a very 
enjoyable concert, reflecting exceptional 
credit on all participants, and sending 
folks home with the feeling that all at 
once they had grown younger and 
happier. ’? 

It is an unfortunate thing when any 
unpleasantness occurs in intercollegiate 
athletics, and it always means that one 
college or the other has wandered afield 
fiom the idea of athlefics as a sport. 
The blame is hardly ever monopolized 
by either the party of the first part or 
that of the second. These reflections 
on intercollegiate quarrels in general 
indicate that in any particular case, such 
as that of Williams and Dartmouth, 
faults can be charged to both. But 
granting this some of us are very sure 
that relations between Williams and 
Dartmouth had reached the point where 
open disagreement was preferable to 
the sustaining of an acrimonious rivalry, 
maintained simply out of respect toa 
traditional friendship, under the guise 
of which Dartmouth’s teams were 
maligned, her players aspersed, and 
mutual contests bereft of sportsmanship 
and charged with bitterness. 

To be specific, Dartmouth had sub- 
mitted as gracefully as possible for as 
long as seemed reasonable to the policy 
of pinpricks. | Many things are done by 
individuals for which a college is not to 
blame, but if the succession of these is 
not interrupted, in time the college 
assumes responsibility. The frequent 
difficulties with the Williams manage- 
ment in arranging contests, the illogi- 
cal conditions imposed from time to time 
for the exchange of games, the friction 
over Officials, and the constant applica. 
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tion to Dartmouth athletes of reputa- 
tions made-in-Williamstown, had their 
effect in arousing the query inthe minds 
of Dartmouth men as to what substance 
there was in the so-called friendship of 
Williams. 

In regard to the incident which led to 
the breaking of relations with Williams, 
the Dartmouth sentiment is spoken by 
the editorial of the Dartmouth which is 
here reprinted: 

“The Athletic Council at its meeting 
last Monday voted that athletic relations 
with Williams be discontinued. 
was the direct result of the basketball 
game in Williamstown March eighth. 
Dartmouth and Williams were playing 
the game on which the championship of 
the league depended. Williams was 
upon her own floor backed by a large 
crowd of her own partisans. . Dartmouth 
was the visiting team and was unaccom- 
panied. The game was under the 
direction of a regular league referee, 
who had in previous games shown him- 
self skilled in the rules and efficient in 
enforcing them. When the game had 
been played nearly to the end of the first 
period, trouble arose between the two 
centers. Before the referee could act, 
the crowd rushed on to the floor and 
attacked the Dartmouth players, strik- 
ing them and brandishing convenient 
furniture. Cooler minds among the 
Williams men finally prevailed, and the 
crowd was induced to resume a position 
outside the field of play. The Dart- 
mouth center was disqualified by the 
referee for unnecessary roughness, and 
the ruling was accepted.- The game 
went on to its conclusion, a Williams 
victory, ten to six. 

“The action of the Council has only 
been taken after a thorough investiga- 
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tion and careful consideration of what 
the interests of clean sport demanded. 
‘*So far as this particular incident is 
concerned, it is certain that a systematic 
and prolonged attempt was made to bait 
the Dartmouth players into overt acts 
which should bring removals from the 
game. Inthe case of one man on the 
Williams team nothing was too extreme 
for this end. When the policy had 
accomplished its purpose, the crowd of 
excited partisans could not allow the 
referee to care for the game, but pre. 
cipitated a melee in which all members 
of the Dartmouth team alike were 
attacked and struck, though only in an 
effort, as the president of the Williams 
Council explains in the public prints, 
‘to reach Lang.’? The incidents of 
the evening were followed by an editor- 
jal attack in the We/liams Weekly, ona 
member of the Dartmouth team, the 
reasons for which exist largely in the 
creations of partisan imaginations, in 
the honest belief of Dartmouth men. 
‘“‘It is beside the point, but it has its 
bearing, that at Dartmouth it has been 
more and more believed that some 
influence is at work at Williams which 
consistently misrepresents her oppo- 
nents. Rivals having been painted 
black enough, and the policy of fighting 
the devil with fire having been carefully 
inculcated into Williams athletics, the 
logical result followed. 
~ ‘‘The real point, however, is this. 
However blameless either party may be, 
such incidents as this furnish the basis 
for the distrust of athletics so strongly 
felt by some. The recent outbreak is 
the culmination of a feeling which has 
been increasingly evident in this partic- 
ular rivalry. Such things cannot be 
endured in college sport. With a keen 
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regret for the loss of the spirit of the 
old-time contests between Williams and 
Dartmouth, the Council has neverthe- 
less felt itself obliged to vote to discon- 
tinue athletic relations with Williams 
until such time as the present feeling can 
be eradicated. The student body fully 
endorses the action. The necessity is 
regrettable but evident. ”? 

Much resentment has been added to 
the feeling at Dartmouth by the attempt 
on the part of the Wzllams Record to 
justify the occurrences in question by 
blackening to the utmost the reputation 
of the Dartmouth centerasa player. It 
is worthy of note, too, that while Dart- 
mouth is besought to cast the beam out 
of her eye by taking Williams’ word for 
it that the man in question should not 
be allowed longer to represent the Green 
in sports, still the Williams player who 
was involved is rewarded with the cap- 
taincy for next year. 

Williams has lately ‘asserted that 
most of those who rushed upon the floor 
did so to restrain the few who were seek- 
ing to take the game into their own 
hands. The W2liams Record of March 
11, however, said in its news columns, — 
after speaking of the crowd as ‘‘the 
largest ever assembled in Lasell Gym- 
nasium, ’?— 2 “asirees fichty was 
narrowly averted when the crowd rushed 
upon the floor,’? and then says editori- 
ally, ‘“The events that interrupted the 
first half of Friday night’s basketball 
game did not look well in print for 
either Williams or Dartmouth. The 
deliberate prize-ring tactics used by the 
Dartmouth player must have disgusted 
all who read newspapers; and, it must 
be added, the Williams action, aided by 
prominent men, in endeavoring to retal- 


iate, thirty to one, in the few seconds 


before cooler heads got control, was dis- 
tinctly discreditable to the college.’ 

Williams further claims that the 
Council investigation was not thorough, 
since the testimony of her men was not 
sought, but evidence enough was found 
in the news columns of her own paper 
to satisfy those who read the accounts 
that some action by the Dartmouth 
Council was necessary. 

The Bi-MontTHLy regrets the whole 
course of events. It regrets the feeling 
at Dartmouth as well as the sentiment 
at Williams, But if the events in ques- 
tion could:be forgotten or disregarded 
no arrangement could be satisfactory 
until the spirit of recent years should 
be eradicated. Under such circum- 
stances the discontinuing of relations 
was wise. : 

It should be added that there is no 
antagonism either in the Council or in 
the College, against Williams, except 
in-so-far as the recent athletic policy 
there has seemed to be indorsed by the 
student body. If it were possible for 
the colleges to meet in the old-time 
spirit, Dartmouth men _ everywhere 
would be pleased. There is no evidence, 
however, that such a result would be 
possible at present, 


7 


The Bi-MonrTuty has already called 
attention to a committee of the Admin- 
istration known as the Committee for 
the Registration of Teachers. Last 
autumn blanks were sent to all teachers 
who graduated in the classes of 1895 to 
1906 inclusive; these number 249. It 
was the hope of the committee that all 
these blanks would be filled out and 
returned, even if no assistance was 
desired, in order that there might be 
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complete statistics of recent graduates 
engaged in teaching. As yet only 87 
blanks have been received. Besides 
these, there are on file the applications 
of 29 Seniors who expect to become 
teachers next year. There are, then, 
only 116 men from whom to select can- 
didates, to meet avery active demand 
for Dartmouth teachers. During the 
past two months about 35 applications 
for teachers have been received, not in- 
cluding those which have come from 
teachers’ agencies. A majority of these 
call for men of experience. They have 
come from all parts of the country and 
include college as well as school posi- 
tions, supervisorships, and principal- 
ships. In many cases excellent salaries 
have been offered. For some of these 
positions the committee has had no suit- 
able candidates. The B1-MonTHuLy takes 
this opportunity to impress upon all Dart- 
mouth graduates who are teachers the 
desirability of having their names on 
file. Blanks will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the secretary, H. E. Burton, 
There is every prospect that this busi- 
ness will develop rapidly, as it is dis- 
covered that the College can furnish 
good teachers. The fact that the 
teacher pays nothing for the service and 
the College makes no financial gain 
from the transaction will be recognized 
by those who employ teachers as a great 
advantage to themselves. And it is, of 
course, an advantage to the College to 
maintain a connection with its grad- 
uates, ~ especially with those who are 
engaged in educational work. 

On April twenty-fourth the Dart- 
mouth baseball team was withdrawn 
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from the field at Providence, in the 
game with Brown, asa protest against 
what is generally admitted to have been 
a grossly unfair decision of the local 
umpire, after three innings of the game 
had been played, and the score was one 
toone. On April twenty-sixth, defore 
the team had returned to Hanover and 
before any investigation of the affair by 
the Dartmouth Council was possible, 
but after Skillin as captain had made 
public apulogy to Captain Paine for 
penalizing the Brown men and the 
spectators for the mistake of the umpire, 
and after the Dartmouth had editorially 
expressed the regret of Dartmouth men 
aU se new a OCCUnLenCe.u. the Brown 
athletic committee voted to sev- 
er all athletic relations with Dart- 
mouth. 

We are sorry for this additional inter- 
collegiate squabble. But the result is 
accepted cheerfully. If Brown really 
believes that there is enough in the orig- 
inal incident, even had there been no 
expression of regret from any one, to 
justify the breaking of relations, they 
are best broken. In short, if Brown, 
with a mistake apologized for as a pre- 
text, wishes to abide by her own action, 
and stand sponsor for the break, Dart- 
mouth has no mission to intercept the 
boomerang. The games with Brown 
have been interesting and we shall prob- 
ably miss them, but the rivalry between 
the two colleges has never been a very 
spontaneous affair, and at times it has 


seemed very artificial. It was 
evidently bound to die _ event- 
ually, by violence or from natural 
weakness. Now it is gone, eguz- 


escat in pace! 


DARTMOUTH’S CONTRIBUTION TO TEACHING 


“ 


Abstract of a talk before the Worcester Dartmouth Club, December, 1906, 
by Walter H, Small, Superintendent of Schools at Providence, R. I. 


N the early days of New England 

schools, Harvard College furnished 
the educated teachers, and in some 
places, as in Braintree, they succeeded 
each other for a period of over 325 
years. Harvard graduates flourished 
over the schools of this city, as witness 
the vears when John Adams, after- 
wards President Adams, sat in Wor- 
cester’s ‘‘great chair’? and wielded 
the rod. Harvard occupied the whole 
field for generations, but when the 
little College among the New Hamp- 
shire hills began to turn out its pro- 
duct, a new element was added to the 
educational forces. It soon became a 
power which had to be reckoned with 
and it retains that place today. 

The first Dartmouth schoolmaster 
to. make his mark as a teacher was 
Caleb Bingham of the class of 1782. 
There is and will be no last man. 
Dartmouth will naturally always con- 
tribute effectively to this laudable 
work. Bingham was the first Dart- 
mouth teacher of lasting reputation, 
though seven previous graduates prac- 
tically made this their  life-work. 
Two years after graduation he went 
to Boston and became principal of a 
private girls’ school. His work at- 
tracted such attention that when the 
Boston reading schools were estab- 
lished, in 1790, he was made the first 
principal, and remained in the work 
for many years. He was an eminent 
schoolbook author, the great rival of 
Noah Webster. Both published a 


series of reading books and both pub- 
lished spellers. Bingham’s readers 
sold by the hundreds of thousands. 
He was the author of the first English 


grammar ever used in the Boston — 


schools. He was honest, upright, 
straightforward. As an instance of 
this is the following story: The 
treasury of Boston was not overflow- 
ing and it became customary to pay 
the schoolmasters with warrants that 
were not cashed for many months 
after. Mr. Bingham finally became 
tired of this, and one morning there 
appeared in one of the Boston papers 
an advertisement offering his town 
watrant for sale. ‘This was considered 
an insult, and he was immediately 
haled before the town meeting and 
ordered to apologize. His apology 
ran something like this: ‘‘I have 
done my duty by the town of Boston. 
I have a family to support. I need 
the money. If you will agree to pay 
me regularly as I deserve, I will agree 
never to advertise another warrant.’’ 
He received his money regularly after 
this, though one does not see much 
apology in his reply. 

Incidentally, I might mention an- 
other schoolbook author, Benjamin 
Greenleaf of the class of 1813, the 
author of the old Greenleaf arithmetics 
with which most of us had to wrestle. 

Omitting all college positions, Dart- 
mouth teachers have been found at 
the heads of normal schools, high 
schools, academies, private schools, 
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grammar schools, as superintendents 
at the head of school systems, and one 
graduate, John Eaton, was United 
States Commissioner of Education for 
fifteen years. These men have proved 
themselves men of action, of educa- 
tional force, grit, working power. 
Today, two normal schools in this 
state and one 1n Connecticut are pre- 
sided over by Dartmouth men. ‘The 
high schools at Roxbury, Chelsea, 
Everett, Gloucester, Lawrence, Lynn, 
Fitchburg, Wakefield, Arlington and 
a host of other places are controlled 
by Dartmouth men. 


The great Tome Institute at Port 


Deposit has a Dartmouth man as its 
new principal. Dartmouth men are 
superintendents of schools belonging 
to one-half million people in this 
state, and if you will pardon the 
allusion, a Dartmouth man controls 
the schools of two-fifths of the state 
of Rhode Island. 

A Dartmouth man is assistant 
superintendent in Boston, another in 
New York, another in Washington. 
The state superintendent of New 
Hampshire and the superintendents of 
all the principal cities in the state are 
Dartmouth men. 


I mention these simply to show you 


the extent of Dartmouth influence in 
education, especially in New Eng- 
land. 

I have mentioned the class of 1782. 
‘There were four graduates, twenty-five 
per cent of them gained distinction 
as an educator. I have not had time 
to search the records fully and see 
how this comparison has been main- 
tained since, but I can give you a few 
statistics bearing on this point. Of 
the living graduates I have begun 
with the class of 1842 and taken ten- 
year classes. The record follows: 
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Class Living - Teacher Pr.Ct. 
1842 5 I 20) 
1852 12 3 25 
1862 34 5 15 
LOPA eS IO nie 
1882 57 9 .16 
1892 62 14 ‘22 
1902 134 27 .20 


These do not represent all the teach- 
ing power of these classes ; many men 
taught for a few years and went into 
business or the professions, but except 
for the class of 1902 these per cents 
represent the College’s permanent 
contribution to education. Of my 
own class, 1878, 73 living, there are 
13 teachers, 18 per cent. 

Do recent graduates enter teaching? 
Yes. Class of 1905, 141 living, 29 
teaching, 20 per cent. Class of 1906, 
162 living, 32 teaching, 20 per cent. 

From all this it seems safe to say 
that one-fifth of the graduates from 
the College enter upon teaching, and 
at least 15 per cent remain in the 
work and attain. strong positions. 
Travel where you may and you will 
find the hall-mark of the Dartmouth 
man stamped on the schools and 
school systems of the ceuntry. Alto- 
gether by rough computation I find 
843 graduates have taught during the 
larger part of their lives. 

The present undergraduate does 
not see Hanover as it was in the old 
winter days. hes) Collese trom 
Thanksgiving to March was depopu- 
lated, the men spreading like locusts 
over the country, to enrich not to 
devastate. 

Cape Cod in winter was educated by 
the Dartmouth students. As boy in 
the grammar schools I was flogged by 
one Dartmouth man and sent from 
high school to College by another. 
As a freshman teaching on the Cape 
I had on one side of me Black of ’75, 
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since Governor of New York, Holt of 
’76 on the other; and you could not 
throw a stone at a schoolhouse the 
length and breath of that sandspit 
without hitting a Dartmouth man. 

As a boy I went to Worcester ’60, 
late physician at the Insane Asylum 
at Danvers; to Hardy ’70, Judge of 
the Superior Court in this state; to 
Clay, principal of the Roxbury High 
School; to Blaisdell, physician and 
schoolbook author. I know how well 
they can teach and how strong were 
their good right aris. 

Whittier in his ‘SSnowbound’’ pays 
tribute to a Dartmouth man, Joshua 
Coffin, class of 1817, who was all his 
life a teacher. A large part of New 
Kngland was similarly taught, and 
this list could be made much larger. 

Dartmouth men have not been 
wanderers; they have spent a genera- 
tion or more in a place. Witness 
John D. Philbrick at Boston; Carlos 
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Slafter at Dedham; J. O. Sanborn at 
Hingham; Walter Parker in Boston ; 
Brother Edgerly at Fitchburg. Such 
men leave an impression on a place 
which lasts. It is practically inefface- 
able. Beyond the confines of our 
own country the work of one Dart- 
mouth man will stand out preeminent 
in the enlightenment of China. I refer 
to Doctor Charles D. Tenney of the 
class of 1878, to whom the present 
educational reform movement in China 
is largely due. 

This is a sketchy talk simply to 
show how wide a field the Dartmouth 
man has covered in teaching. I often 
wish some graduate had the inclina- 
tion and time.to work out a connected 
accouut of the influence the old Col- 
lege has exerted in this direction. It 
is a good field, a great field, and I 
can only hope some younger graduate 
may become interested and carry this 
theme to completion. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN CHINA 


An address delivered to the Dartmouth students March 2, 1907, by Presi- 
dent Charles D. Tenney, LL.D., Director of Chinese Government Students 


RETURNING to my Alma Mater 
for the first time since my gradua- 
tion, fills my mind with strange emo- 
tions. I dreamed of life here as you 
are doing and longed to take some 
effective part in the work 
world. In all my dreams it never 
occurred to me, when I bid farewell 
to Dartmouth in 1878, that I should 
return to Hanover in the character of 
a Chinese official. On this my first 
visit to the old College, I feel that I 
owe it to you to give a brief account 
of myself, especially as circumstances 
have led mea little out of the usual 
track followed by Dartmouth men. 

I went to China in the year 1882, 
intending to devote my life to mis- 
sionary work, and with several com- 
panions traveled into the interior, a 
journey of ten davs through the 
mountains, into the plateau of central 
Shansi, to establish a new mission 
there. After thrée years I became 
profoundly dissatisfied with the condi- 
tions of missionary work, and decided 
that my duty lay in the line of educa- 
tion. After some correspondence I 
obtained my release from the service 
of the Missionary Society, and going 
to the Metropolitan Province I organ- 
ized there an independent school of 
Western learning for Chinese boys 
eaceeyouns, men. In the state of 
China at that time this was regarded 
by many as a very dubious undertak- 
ing, but after a hard struggle I made 
it successful. At that time I had no 


of the’ 


intention of entering the service of 
the Chinese government, and was 
much surprised one day to receive an 
invitation to call at the Yamen of the 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang, who was at 
that time the highest and most power- 
ful official of China. The Viceroy 
proposed to me that I should arrange 
to have my school carried on by 
assistant teachers for half of each day, 
so that I might act as tutor to his 
children and grandchildren. I did 
this for about six years, spending 
half of my time at the Viceregal 
Yamen, where I divided with a 
teacher of Chinese literature the 
responsibility of training the younger 
members of the Lifamily. It was of 
great advantage to me to have this 
connection with the Viceroy, as I 
eradually formed the acquaintance of 
a large circle of the leading officials 
of China ina way not usually possible 
for a foreigner; and I was able to 
exert some influence in the direction 
of the reform and modernizing of the 
empire. 

In 1896 the spirit of reform had 
worked so far that I was asked by the 
government to close my private school, 
or rather merge it into a government 
school with a wider scope. The times 
were not yet ripe for the establishment 
of elementary and secondary schools 
in the interior, and I therefore organ- 
ized a college and technical school 
called the Peiyang University with a 
preparatory department to do the ele- 
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mentary work that should be done in 
the primary and secondary schools. 
Since that time I have been in the 
service of the Chinese government, 
and a member of the Chinese reform 
patty. It has not all been plain sailing. 
While I have had the cordial support 
of the liberal and progressive, I had 
unqualified hatred of the conservative 
and reactionary. During the reaction- 
ary period from 1898 to I900 very 
careful management was necessary to 
preserve the university from destruc- 
tions) At ones time "studentsarand 
teachers had to be armed and had to 
be on guard day and night to repel 
the attacks of the fanatics. When 
the reactionaries got possession of the 
governtnent and forts of Tientsin, and 
commenced to bombard the university 
and the European concessions with 
Krupp guns, educational work had to 
be suspended and the students scat- 
tered. Soon North China was over- 
run with foreign soldiers, and after 
the allies had captured the walled city 
of Tientsin and expelled the Chinese 
officials, at the desire both of the 
Chinese and of the foreign military 
authorities I took the position of 
Chinese secretary under the provi- 
sional military goverument that was 
established. It was necessary to have 
one who understood the language and 
the people to act as an interinediary to 
euard the people from injustice and 
the military governors from misunder- 
standing. 

As soon as the state of the country 
allowed I returned to my educational 
work, reorganized the university and 
(what I regard of greater importance) 
had the privilege of assisting in the 
organizing of lower schools through- 
out the interior of the Metropolitan 
Provinee. A modern school system 
is now completely organized through- 
out China, It is not yet highly effi- 
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cient owing to the lack of a sufficient 
number of well-trained teachers, but 
every year and every month will see 
progress in real efficiency. 

To understand educational reform 
in China you must understand some- 
thing of the old system that is in 
process of reforming. 

China is not a country where educa- 
tion has been neglected. On the con- 
trary, schools were established earlier 
in that country than anywhere else in 
the world. Scholarship and scholars 
have had an influence and dignity in 
China which have’ never been paral- 
lelled elsewhere. Other countries 
have been ruled by soldiers and by 
ptiests, but China has always been 
ruled by her scholars. The develop- 
ment of the higher thought came 
eatly and the precocity of the race 
had its advantages and also its dis- 
advantages. The ancients struck so 
high a note that their posterity have 
been in bondage ever since, lacking 
ambition to think for themselves. 


The form of the written language of 


China has a very intimate connection 
with the question of education, both 
the old and the new. In China as 
elsewhere written language began 
with picture writing and then devel- 
oped into a system of arbitrary sign 
writing. In other races so meagre a 
literature sprung up in the sign writ- 
ing that men were not hindered from 
taking the next step and inventing a 
phonetic system of writing. In 
China, however, the higher thought 
had been so far developed that lan- 
guage in its second stage of develop-. 
nent was 1mmediately seized upon by 
the waiting thinkers and a rich and 
varied literature was built up in it, 
comprising philosophy, history, poli- 
tical economy, and poetry. Then 
the vast conservative force of scholar- 
ship held the language forever in that 
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form. ‘T‘he Chinese written language 
has certain characteristics that differ- 
entiate it from every other language 
used by men. | 

It appeals to the mind directly 
through the eye. ‘The consequence 
of this has been that characters hav- 
ing the same sound have multiplied, 
since no ambiguity is caused by it. 
All the 45,000 characters of the stand- 
ard Chinese dictionary are read in 
the Peking dialect with only 420 
different syllabic sounds. In the col- 
loquial men get over the difficulty by 
uniting the single words into poly- 
syllabic combinations, by which the 
meaning may be made clear to the 
ear, but this is not admissible in the 
literary style. No one can talk in 
classical diction and be understood, 
and hence there have never been 
orators in China. Whoever has any- 
thing to say writes it and publishes. 
The literary style represents the 
extreme of conciseness, and therefore 
it is impossible to translate it either 
into colloquial Chinese or into any 
other language without losing all that 
forms its peculiar literary flavor. 
Since the sound given to a character 
is arbitrary, the written language is 
in so far fitted to be a universal lan- 
guage. The spoken language is 
different in different parts of China, 
but the same literature is read by all. 
Coreans, Japanese, Annamese, Thibe- 
tans, and Mongols have all made use 
of the written Chinese without learn- 
ing to speak Chinese. They have 
simply read the characters with the 
sounds of their own language. ‘This 
quality of the Chinese written lan- 


guage has caused it to be a unifying , 


and civilizing influence in the Far 
East and has helped to keep Chinese 
ideals predominant. 

There are two lines of mental 
training in which the study of the 
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Chinese characters produces striking 
results. These are memory and 
quickness of perception. | Whether 
the results of their ages of severe 
literary training have becoine heredi- 
tary, or whether the Chinese race was 
originally highly endowed in this 
direction, it is undoubtedly true that 
Chinese of all classes now excel other 
races in circumstantial memory. As 
the study of their own language must 
always form a part of the modern 
school curriculum, they are not likely 
to lose their fine retentiveness of 


memory in adopting the new educa- 


tion. Iam inclined to think that in 
the elementary stages of education in 
America too little attention is given 
to meniory training and the reflective 
powers are developed too early. 
Though the Chinese scholar may 
seem to be carrying a double burden 
in the necessity of learning his cum- 
brous written language, there will be 
a compensation in the superb memory 
training involved in it. Quickness of 
perception is taught in mastering the 
literary style because on account of 
its conciseness and lack of inflection 
the mind must be always on the alert 
to grasp the construction and relation 
between the characters used. 

The sudden introduction of the 
modern sciences, which call for greater 
precision of statement than is natural 
to the Chinese, puts a severe strain 
upon the language. The Chinese 
language is undoubtedly lacking in 
exactness. The vagueness of the 
literary style which keeps the wits 
alert to detect the force and relation 
between the characters which make 
up a sentence may be a merit in cer- 
tain forms of composition, but it is ill 
adapted to the expression of the exact 
sciences. The solution of this diffi- 
culty for the present is in using the 
Chinese as the medium of instruction 
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in elementary study and introducing 
English as the medium of teaching in 
the higher branches of modern learning. 

The subject matter of the Chinese 
Classics, i.e., the content of the system 
of education, was ethics. The old 
philosophers, making their survey of 
human affairs, came to the wise con- 
clusion that civilization was differenti- 
ated from savagery by man’s recogni- 
tion of his duty in the different rela- 
tionships of life. So the classical 
writings are taken up with disserta- 
tious upon ethics as applied to private 
relationships and to governmental 
affairs. The doctrine of force is dis- 
countenanced. One of the finest say- 
ings of Confucius is: ‘‘He who rules 
by virtue is like the North Star, 
which keeps its plaee while all the 
stars turn toward it.’’ The ethical 
teachings of Confucianism leave little 
to be desired. I know that there has 
been an attempt to show that Christian 
ethics are greatly superior to the Con- 
fucian. Asthe Golden Rule of Christ 
is expressed affirmatively while Con- 
fucius states it negatively, the Chinese 
summary of man’s duty to man has 
been dubbed a Silver Rule. I think 
this is merely a question of rhetoric. 
The real weakness of the old Chinese 
education was that its scope was too 
narrow. ‘There are other realms of 
thought besides the ethical, and these 
are scarcely touched upon in Chinese 
literature. The fact that the Chinese 
scholar confines his attention so exclu- 
sively to ethics also has a tendency to 
give him moralindigestion. As he is 
always reading and writing about 
moral questions, the precepts which 
were intended to govern action become 
stale, and are looked on as matters 
for literary juggling rather than for 
practical life. 

About 1300 years ago the Civil Ser- 
vice Examination system of China 
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took its form, and it has continued 
until within a year and a half ago, 
when it was abolished as a necessary 
step in educational reform. The old 
Civil Service Examination system 
embodied a grand idea and it has been 
an element of strength in the old 
civilization of China. It has secured 
the most able men for the government 
service, and it has made China essen- 
tially democratic, so fulfilling long 
ago the ideal towards which Europe 
has been struggling so hard for the 
past two centuries. Its defects in 
view of modern conditions are that it 
has caused mere literary ability to be — 
overrated, and practical and mechani- 
cal ability to be undervalued. By its 
exclusive attention to the classics, 
important branches of human knowl- 
edge have been omitted from the 
scholar’s equipment. It has accentu- 
ated the tendency to regard moral 
maxims as something to be written — 
about rather than something to be 
acted upon. It has tended to make 
civil office the only goal of the 
scholar’s ambition, and so has led to 
the overproduction of unemployed 
expectant officials, to the multiplica- 
tion of sinecure offices, and to corrup- 
tion in office. 

I have said as much as time will 
allow of the old system of education 
and must speak of the influences that 
have led China to resolve to reform 
that old system and bring it into line 
with the modern European and Amer- 
ican civilization. 

We have such a conceit of ourselves 
here in America that it seems to most. 
of us that on first contact with our 
civilization the Chinese would see the 
superiority of it, and would be driven 
by the sense of their own inferiority 
to imitate us. It would be satisfying 
to our self complacency if this had 
been true, but it is not true. Chinese 
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Scholars have not determined to mod- 
ernize their old system of civilization 
because they believe that the foreign 
civilization is essentially superior to 
their own, but they have at last dis- 
covered that modern Western methods 
are more efficient in producing wealth 
and power. ‘They realize that with- 
out greater practical efficiency in these 
respects their national existence is 
endangered. ‘The new Western civil- 
ization has won over the- old Eastern 
not by its superior virtue, but by its 
display of force. ‘The first war be- 
tween England and China, beginning 


in 1839, outraged the moral sense of 


China because it forced the opium 
trafic upon the country. It caused 
the Chinese to fear but not to respect 
the Europeans. ‘The campaign of 
1859 and 1860 left the same sort of 
impression. Up to the year 1895 the 
real attitude of China did not change. 
The European nations encroached 
more and more. The number of 
foreigners engaged in trade and inis- 
sionary work increased year by year. 
China recognized the fact that the 
strangers were too strong to be kept 
entirely out, but the only thought or 
ambition was to regulate the inter- 
course with Europeans so that the old 
civilization might be interfered with 
as little as possible. ‘The desire for 
the modern learning was confined to 
those who wished to take part in 
foreign trade or diplomacy. The 
most progressive took no interest in 
any scheme to remodel the ancient sys- 
tem of education or government as a 
whole. A few special schools were 
established to give special training to 
a few in the lines which the new for- 
eion intercourse made important, but 
the litterati looked with contempt 
upon this outside learning and would 
by no means consider a man with a 
western training as a scholar. In 
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1895 the nation received a rude shock 
in the defeat which the little island 
empire inflicted. In ancient times 
Japan had borrowed its literature and 
civilization from China, and the 
reports that Japan was turning from 
that old system to the new learning 
and methods of Europe caused a sort 
of condescending amusement on the 
pate of the? Chinese scholars but 
when in 1895 the great empire of 
China suffered humiliating defeat at 
the hands of this little country with 
one-tenth of China’s population and: 
with a much smaller proportion of 
China’s area and natural resources, 
the Chinese were forced to reflect upon 
the meaning of the phenomenon. 
The reform party had its real origin 
then under the leadership of Kang Yu 
Wei, Liang Ch’i Chao, and others of 
the litterati class. This reform party 
had for its aim a radical change in the 
education and government of the 
whole empire, so that China might 
learn the secret of the wonderful 
power aud material prosperity that 
went with the modern civilization. 
The leaders of this new party gained 
the ear of the young Emperor and 
won him over to their ideas. They 
became drunk with this first success 
and pressed forward too rapidly. 
Like many young reformers they 
underrated the forces of conservatism. 
They were both unwise and selfish in 
their plans. They scheined to put 
out of the way the Empress Dowager 
and the senior officials, and so brought 
about a most virulent conservative 
reaction. ‘The Emperor was retired; 
the Empress Dowager was reinstated 
as ruler, and a persecution of the 
reformers commenced. ‘Ihe sober- 
minded conservatives lost their con- 
trol over the situation, and we had 
the insane outbreak of 1900, when the 
reactionaries attempted to purge 
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China once and forever of the for- 
eigners and all their ideas. After 
China had suffered the punishment 
for that mad outbreak, the reformers 
found themselves again in the ascend- 
ant and this time led by an able and 
practical leader, Yuan Shih K’ai, 
who had been dubbed a traitor by the 
reformers in 1898 because he had re- 
fused to be a party to the conspiracy 
against the Empress Dowager and the 
senior officials. The Empress Dow- 
ager had thrown herself into the arms 
of the conservatives in 1898 to save 
her life and position, but she now 
turned about face and supported Yuan 
Shih K’ai and the other progressive 
officials. Since the reorganization of 
the government after the troubles of 
1900 events have moved forward rap- 
idly. Regulations for a complete 
modern school system were drawn up 
and sanctioned. All the available 
scholars that had been trained in the 
special schools previously opened 
were collected and set to work as 
teachers. All the younger scholars 
who had started in the old course of 
study . were enrolled in the “new 
schools. In 1904 an edict was issued 
announcing that the old system of 
examinations would come to an end 
within ten years ; and in the next year 
another edict was issued announcing 
the summary abolition of the old 
system. [his edict of a year anda 
half ago ought to rank with the 
world’s greatest events. It marks 
the turning of one-fourth of the race 
from the old into the new path of the 
modern nations, and involves radical 
changes in all the political, industrial, 
and commercial adjustments of modern 
times. 

Besides the work that is going on 
in the Chinese schools, the scholars 
who are too old to enter the schools 
are reading translated books with the 
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greatest eagerness, and young men 
are flocking to other countries as far 
as means will allow. Japan being 
nearest receives the greatest number, 
and America and Europe are also 
receiving their share. I have brought 
with me forty from the Northern 
Administration, and the southern 
provinces have also sent delegations 
to America and EKurope. With the 
new educational movement go also 
athletics, industrial activity, military 
training, anda desire for reform in 
the organization of government. 

Last year the official commission 
for the study of Western methods of 
government passed through America, 
and since their return schemes for the 
reorganization of the government in 
the direction of the modern represent- 
ative system are being discussed all 
over the empire. 

The question naturally arises: Is 
China really going forward in the 
path of progress, or will the present 
reform movement be snuffed out like 
the abortive movement of 1896? The 
present movement will undoubtedly 
be a permanent one. I do not base 
this opinion on the attitude of Yuan 
Shih K’ai, Tuan Fang, or any other 
of the progressive officials. Intrigue 
may remove any one of the present 
leaders, but the scholar class has now 
become so far imbued with the mod- 
ern spirit that any permanent reversal 
of the current is impossible. It is 
almost certain that there will be 
troubled times during the next ten 
years in China. It is unreasonable to 
expect that so radical a change could 
take place without some disturbances. © 
We have three parties at present in 
China, the radical and ill-balanced 
reformers, the sober and moderate 
reformers, and the conservatives. 
There will be continual clashing be- 
tween these parties, there will be 
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scheming and intrigue for personal 
power between individuals; but the 
final result need not be considered 
doubtful. China will take her place 
with the modern progressive nations 
and will ultimately become prosperous 
and powerful. 

I wish to utter a warning. The 
West has underrated the capacity of 
the Mongolian race. Because they 
built up their civilization on strange 
lines in complete isolation from the 
rest of the world, and because, when 
the Europeans opened intercourse 
with the Orientals, they found them 
two or three centuries behind the 
West in the industrial arts, sanitation, 
road making and military equipment, 
the West looked with contempt on 
the Chinese and Japanese as an un- 
developed lot of children. The Jap- 
anese have already shown the world 
its mistake. The Chinese are not 
inferior in mental capacity to any 
race on earth. Owing to peculiar 
conditions they have been over- 
conservative and unenterprising up 
to the present, and their fine mental 
powers have been wasted in unpro- 
ductive activities. Now that they 
have turned to the new science and 
new methods they will become able 
competitors to the other nations, and 
in the world politics they will be 
valuable friends or dangerous enemies. 
America must rise superior to silly 
race prejudice or the next generation 
will suffer for our mistakes. All laws 
that make race discriminations should 
be swept from our statute books. 
What restrictions may be necessary in 
matters of immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, the franchise, must be drawn up 
in recognition of the doctrine of the 
“brotherhood of man’’ and not on 
racial lines. The different races are 
now becoming equalized in power and 
resources, and a conflict’ of races 
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now would be too terrible in its con- 
sequences to think of. Such conflicts 
took place in the prehistoric and early 
historic periods, and we know some- 
thing of the awful consequences to 
the world. If there should bein the 
future any such movement of race 
against race, both sides being 
equipped with all the resources of 
modern science, the consequences 
would be appaliing. 

In the reform party of China there 
is a new sensitiveness to the dignity 
of their own country. With a better 
understanding of the normal inter- 
national relationships, the scholars are 
resenting as never before the rights of 
ex-territoriality exercised by mer- 
chants and missionaries. "They are 
resenting the foreign control of the 
customs, foreign encroachment on 
Chinese territory, and foreign dicta- 
tion aud control in every direction. 
But as the Chinese are adopting our 
science, and learning to think our 
thoughts, they are gaining a new rfe- 
spect for us personally, and social 
relations between Chinese and _ for- 
elgners were never so free and kindly 
as now. 

The moral teachings of the old 
Chinese sages, which still stand for 
the highest wisdom in the minds of 
the people, are a good preparation for 
truly civilized intercourse between 
Mongolian and Caucasian. If we 
were ready to abandon the savagery 
of war, the great Mongolian race 
would be willing to join heartily with 
us in establishing the new era of 
arbitration. We must beware that in 
adopting our civilization they do 
not learn from us new lessons of sav- 
agery. 

The awakening of the Mongolian 
race iS a momentous event in the 
world’s history, and whether it means 
ay Dblessingwor. ithe, “Yellow Peril”? 
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depends largely upon ourselves. Now the velar races ee ei 
is the time for the Christian nationsto  eficial those relations mu 
put their house in order. To make on mutual respect and on 
the relations between the white and doctrine of the‘Brotherhood c 
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THE RESIDENCE OF DARTMOUTH STUDENTS 


By Protessor Warren M. Persons 


N_ examination of the summaries of 
students published in Dartmouth 
catalogues is enouzh to demonstrate that 
there has been a considerable change in 


the past ten years in the territory drawn 


—— 


1896.97 
1. New Hampshire 156 
2. Massachusetts 145 
3. Vermont 63 
4. Maine 28 
5. New York 27 
6. Illinois 20 


upon for students. If the catalogue for 
the year 1896-97 be compuired with that 
for 1906-07 it will be noted thit the 
states rank as follows in total number of 
students a'tending Dartmouth: 


1906-07 
Massachusetts 500 
New Hampshire 233 
New York 76 
Vermont 73 
Illinois 67 
Maine 44 








Theab ve table shows that Massachu- 
setts has taken the lead very decidedly 
and that Illinoisand New York have taken 
higher rank in 1906-07 than in 1896-97. 


? ’ 


Year G5 94 £52 955.90. 97 
Total 494. 509 5560 468 631 
New England 427 440 470 402 546 
Percentfrom N.E. 86 86 84 86 86 


The median points of residence of 
Dartmouth students for various years 
from 1860 to 1906 are shown on the 
accompanying map. If a north and 
south line (meridian) be found which 
divides the student body into halves as 
regards residence, and if the east and 
west line (parallel of Jatitude) be found 
which likewise halves the student body, 
and the point of intersection be located, 
this point is called the median point. 
“‘Allresident students, undergraduate and 
graduate, were taken to determine tnese 
points. Students attending the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College and 
Summer School were excluded from the 


The total numbers of students attend- 
ing Dartmouth and the numbers and 
percentages from New England are 
given in the following table: 
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computation. The points were located 
by the class in statistics as follows: 


Median Points of Residence of Dart- 
mouth Students: 
1860 6 miles west of Concord, N. H. 
1870 18 miles northwest of Concord, 
Neh: 
1894 Contoocook, N. H. 
1896 West of Nashua, N. H. 
1897 Rindge, N. H. 
1898 Jaffrey, N. H. 


1899 Hollis Depot, N. H. 

1900 10 miles northeast of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

1901 Athol, Mass. 


1902 Winchendon Springs, Mass. 


OHANOVER 





MEDIAN POINTS 
OF RESIDENCE — 


OF 
DARTMOUTH STUDENTS 
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-_ undergraduates for 1906-07 to be at 
Cobleskill, N.Y ., which is forty miles 
west of Albany. In the latter computa. 
tion each student is weighted according 

. Been has equal weight in tothe distance of his home from the 
the position of the median point. meridian and the parallel passing 

Sor G. A. Holden has determined through Cobleskill. 





COLLEGE NEWS 


DEBATING 


The second annual meeting of the 
triangular debating league, composed 
of Dartmouth, Brown, and Williains, 
took place Monday evening, March 4, 
when Dartimnouth debated Williams in 
Hanover and Brown in Providence; 
and Williams met Brown at Williams- 
town. Brown won from both Dart- 
mouth and Williams, while Dart- 
mouth defeated Williams. In each 
case the home team supported the 
affirmative of the following question: 
‘‘Resolved, that armed intervention is 
unjustifiable on the part of any nation 
to collect in behalf of private individ- 
uals financial claims against any 
American nation.”’ 

The Hanover debate was held in 
Dartmouth .Hall; Prof. Herbert. BD: 
Foster presiding. The Dartmouth 
speakers were: G. H. Howard ’07, 
Grattsbury,< Vth se AW Vy nol Wak OF 
Lowell; and R. L. Theller ’09, Cam- 
bridge ; the Williams speakers, N. L. 
Ernst ’09, New York City; H? W. 
‘Loll?og,>. Denver ands || moka yard 
los a lily Creek NG Ween Dominoes 
were: Professor Francis M. Burdick, 
dean of the Columbia Law School ; 
Hamilton Holt, editor of The Inde- 
pendent, and Reverend Frederick 
Lynch, pastor of Plymouth Church, 


New York. The College orchestra 
furnished music. 
Dartmouth’s first speaker, Mr. 


Theller, argued that armed interven- 
tion for the purposes mentioned in 
the question is inconsistent with mod- 
ern standards of civilization; that it 
violates that fundamental principle of 
international law which declares that 
all nations are free and equal; that it 
endangers the solvency and credit of 


the debtor nation, and opens the door 
to the usurpation of territory, thus 
endangering the very existence of the 
state. 

Mr. Ernst opened the debate for 
Williams by showing the condition of 
South America to be such that justice 
can not be obtained there. The polit- 
ical and judicial systemns of South 
American nations, he declared, are 
corrupt beyond all imagination. 

Dartmouth’s second speaker, Mr. 
Shaw, refuted Mr. Ernst’s arguments, 
and declared that justice can be ob- 
tained in South America. Mr. Shaw 
further declared that armed interven- 
tion produces the very conditions 
complained of, and that it is injurious 
to debtors, creditors, and third parties. 

Mr. Toll of Williams showed the. 
characteristics of armed intervention, 
emphasizing especially the potential 
power which lies in the appearance of 
armored fleets. To take away armed 
intervention, he declared. would be to 
take away with it this beneficent 
effect of potentiality which holds 
South American nations to a sense of 
international duty. 

The last affirmative speaker, Mr. - 
Howard, maintained that every sover- 
elgnty has a right to choose its time 
and place of payment; that there are 
several efficient substitutes for armed 
intervention, as for instance mixed 
commissions, arbitration or receiver- 
ship, now in use in San Domingo; 
he argued that the consequences of 
armed intervention outweighed in 
unjustifiability any justifiability that 
might attach to the private claim. 
The speaker closed with a summary 
of the afirmative’s case. 

Mr. Byard, the last speaker for 
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Williams, argued that armed interven- 
tion must in all cases be the last. re- 
sort,—that it must be the backbone 
of arbitration, that ifa debtor nation 
is guilty of bad faith the use of arms 
in the collection of debt would be 
justifiable. 

The decision of the judges in favor 
of Dartmouth was unanimous. 

The speakers for Brown in Provi- 
dence were: Zacharias Chaffee ’o7, 
meowidence> George Hurley .-’07, 
Prommcence; and H. D. Bruce ’07, 
Moretown, Vt.; and for Dartmouth: 
meee Kelly ’07;. Omaha;* J. B. 
Brown ’07, Everett; J. M. O’Neill 
’o7, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

The speakers for Williams at 
Williamstown were: Roy H. Chase, 
Canandaigua, N. Y.; George D. Car- 
rington, New York City; and E. P. 
Groben, Buffalo ; for Brown: R. N. 
Dennett, South Hadley, Mass.; D. 
N. Stone, Indianapolis, and C. R. 
Brance, Providence. 


CROSSING BLEAK LABRADOR 


One of the most interesting smoke 
- talks of the season was that on “‘Cross- 
ing Bleak Labrador,’’ by Mr. Dillon 
Wallace, Saturday evening, March 16. 
Mr. Wallace, who was the companion 
of Leonidas Hubbard four years ago 
in the expedition in which Mr. Hubbard 
through insufficient preparation and lack 
of food, lost his life, gavea most interest- 
ing address, describing in general the 
country itself and narrating in detail his 
Own experience in 1905, in behalf of the 
Outing Magazine. The objects of this 
successful exploration were to examine 
the old Indian trail which runs from the 
post at Hamilton Inlet to the interior, 
to find the source of the George River, 
and to make new maps of the region. 
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Mr. Wallace illustrated his talk with 


excellent lantern slides made from pho- 
tographs taken by himself. 


FRATERNITY ELECTIONS 


Fraternity elections, during the re- 
cent chinning season, were as follows 
(all Freshmen unless otherwisestated ): 

Pst UpSILON—H. S. Beal, Rock- 
tora sal a GW tee Devine:,.Pueblo: 
Color; Ay BoDorsett, |r/,/Brooklyn’; 
W. C. Douglass, New York City; 
G. A. Graves and, Springfield, Mass. ; 
H.. H. Hobbs) ‘Ehorudike, Mass»; 
Key Ne Merritt, Grand Wiew, Neo Yer 
(ia As onnth. Hanover. 1. B;./Wal- 
lace Rochester Nw hts sober av its 
coinb, Boston. 

K. K. K.—C. A. Wood ’o8, Mil- 


DAU ate glo bo Ay CatrOhy 7 Oe} 
W OfGesteng atl. @ Beene hadnonuimnes 
Chelmsford, Mass.; H. C. Coffin, 
Everett; I’.-A. Foster, Portland: 


G. Gleason, Somerville; S. H. Floyd, 
Chicago; J. R. Lowell, Portland; 
H. D. Mower, Burlington, Vt.; W. 
We ouew. “lowell WN 240. Sherman, 


Allston,. Mass.; S. B. Whipple, 
Lowells 2.5... Walsorm, v..CGoncord: 
IN; SEL: 


ALPHA DELTA PHI—C. A. Riley 
One Clinaua (iM am batiuel,) ica r Oy 
ipaat Donley, Newtonviller: Cs]: 
Fay, Roxbury; J. Frame, Newport, 
Reole dd Gp bledoes Cedar hapids. 
lowa;—J. Vu McPherson, Oak) Park, 
Llewka Vaile ico! os south Haven, 
Mich iq7H 4) Paechattuek 2 xNorwood, 
Maestro gabe omits) ETOvaIN wyics 
R. W. Thompson, Concord, Mass. ; 
R. L. Woodcock, Oak Park, Ill. 

DELTA KAPPA  EPSILON—W. 
Pivrese barre: Vie ly. Ele Bankart, 
Budeton Mes PB.» Burry, Cleve- 
land. Shee Girttis, » Brooklyn els 
Hieblenesce Oak Park Nl ca G2: 
Be ANeT AEG TAnOe TaN wre tL s 
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We eCe eNicamiier. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; A. G. Mee- 
han, Concord, (Nee Hock: Bowers. 
Newton SC. -Kk -2Pevear orbostoiem.s. 
A. Mathewson, New York City; J. E. 
Sickman, Holyoke; O. W. Hiestand, 
Ghicaco sl rsssterns Chicavo.e &. 
W. Tobin, Boston. 

THETA DELTA CHI—J. W. Bates, 
Somersworth; JL. Bartlett, South 
Hadley). P:. Button] Brockiine: 
HeN: “Cushman Brenton sews 
Ferguson, Dorchester; P. M. Forris- 
tall, Malden; J. T. Farwell, Berlin, 
Nore OM RS Hannon, sWorchester, 
rer a) ewett, (Brookitne: roam ve 
Jones, Malden; W. H. Norton, Win- 
throp, Mass. ;° R. E. -Parker, Read: 
ing, Mass;5 5, Pishon, West, kh ox- 
bury, Mass.; J. M. Porter, Malden ; 
EK. H. Pierce, Newtonville; R. 7. 
Williams, Roxbury. 

Put DELTA THETA—H. C. Comey, 
Melrose = ahi aR? Cow les ogee wes 
Moines; R. C. Floyd, Brookline ; 
‘pase? 2 Hield? [roy aSHita sation. 
Hutchins,» Boston =) | Ieonard: 
(ancaster oN. H Week viaconibers 
Boston; C. G. Merrill, Ottsumwa, 
jae He. Pratt, garookines sen) oe 
Rickerae “ot.<] ONS hitinyecemal | cma Vie 
Sprague, Brockton; E. M. Stark ’og, 
Cedar Rapids, lowasa G. Ay Lyle, 
Houston, Tex.; R.L. Wing, New 
Bedford ; R. W. Wilson, Springfield. 
- BETA THETA Pi—R. G. Baldwin, 
West Lebanon, N. H.; J. Baldwin, 
Somerville’; J. W.-F. Hobbs,* North 
Hampton, No -H eer Re tiarrisan, 
Détryer> E.G. “Stewart, Chariton: 
Ja.; L. S. Wiggin, Somerville. 

S1GMA CHI—R. D. Ambercrombie, 
Lawrence>> HH" PY Hinman, No; 
Strattord, “IN weblion) Wile Lodiiest 
Newton; F. D. Kohler, Brooklyn; 
A lees Danvers; Viass. Cts edie 
tie, Saratoga Springs; F. O. Robin- 
son, Belmont, Mass.; R.A. Sherwin, 


Lord, Hanover; 
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Orange, Mass.; I. D. Stone, Troy, 
N. Y.; J. W. Richmond, Windsor, 
Vt. ; H. M, Larson, Jr., Brookiyam 
Pui Kappa Psi—F. D, Armstrong, 
Winchester, Mass.; P. M. Cowan, 
Allston, Mass.; H. H. Driver, Alle- 
gheny; J. Drummond, Jr., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; J. R. Byeretegies 
Framingham, Mass.; S$. Josselyn, 
No. Andover, Mass.; G. L. McClin- 


tock, Boothbay Harbor, Me.; R. G, 
Pierce, Dorchester; F. Worcester, 
Allegheny. 


Put GAMMA DELTA—O. J. Crafts, 
Manchester; J. H. Dingle, Omar, 
Del. ; R. R. Gorton, West Newton; 
H.: Fall, Malden; R. o)3s3eitires 
Rockford, Ill.; E. R. Palmer,. Pad- 
ucah, Ky.;-D. F. Palmer) Padieams 
Ky.; E. B.\Prescott, Laconta sees 
Salmon, Newton; O. H. Shenstone, 
Toronto; R. W. Sheets, Rockford, 
Ill.; J. C. Shambow, Woonsocket ; 
G. C. Spokesfield, Worcester. 

DELTA TAvu DELTA—L. T. Allen, 
Dorchester; W. W. Dudley, Way- 
land, Mass.; H. V. Hyde; symies 
N.N. Prentiss, Cambridge so) Wars 
Knapp, Stoneham, Mass.; E. M. 
Steward, Chicago; B. A. Williams, 
Jackson, O.; C. F. Scott, Worcester ; 
M. C. Taylor, Worcester. 

Curt PHi—E. P. Albert, Elmhurst, 
Ill.; M.C. Blake, Canandaigua, N. 
Y.;.D. R. Bryant, Chicago y (Gas 
Carpenter, Binghamton; — Digs 
Craft, Chicago; J. ~TS )8Deiteraes 
Methuen, Mass.; R. W. Hyde, Mil- 
ford, N. H.; F. L. Meleney, Brook- 
lyn; M. Stanton, Newtons ijgeees 


Thomes, Portland; G. F. Thurber, 


Nashua. 

KAPPA SIGMA—K. C. Amidon ’o7, 
Millers Falls, Mass.; E. W. Small- 
man ’08, Malden; H. B. Peterson 
’09, Waltham; CC: “Blame 
Hyde Park, Mass.; B. Caviar. 
Albany; R: -C. Norris,” Clevelamde 
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teeta, “\Wakefeld, N. H. 

Cut Tau Kappa—C. A. Bardwell, 
deetenester; 1,. A, Bull, -Billerica, 
Pees. P. Howler, Yonkers, N. 
fee A. (cordon, Barre, Vt.-; R. 
mie eaton, Roxbury, Mass.; C.°S. 


Peon. lolyoke;, tL. ~C. Langdell, 
i See Neerise ob. Wa olckney, 
Fargo, N. D.; H.S. Winship, Pas- 
SaLGy oN. J. } A. ah Scarlett, West 
Boylston, Mass. 

Pui SIGMA Kappa—M. KE, Com- 
stock, West Medford; C.,L. Cram- 
Paaeeockford,, Ill.’ W. S. Nay, 
Dorchester; H. O. Mills, Jamaica 
Plain; J: R, Kinney, - Winthrop, 
Meee wii 1a judd, Cleveland:; > C. 
Pew Rice. Pittsheld, ‘Mass.;J.' C. 
maamock. ‘Meriden)* Conn. ; J.’ H. 
Young, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PUKWANA—J. C. Brooks, Clare- 
mont; P. P. Brooks, Claremont; W. 
fee Weerine, “oaco,,.Me.;..D. .W. 
Greenwood, Farmington, Me.; T. C. 
Pore Gratton, Vt.; G. H. Jenks, 


Claremont, N. H.; W. D. Wilkin- 
son, Berkeley, Cal. 
BASKETBALL 

With an anti-climax as unexpected 
as it was disastrous, the College bas- 
ketball team concluded its season 
March 8 with a defeat at the hands of 
Williams. After winning twelve con- 
secutive games, including victories by 
decisive scores over Pennsylvania, 
Yale, Harvard, and all the New Eng- 
land league teams, the weakened 
Dartmouth team on its final trip, lost 
four out of five games and the New 
England championship. Sickness 
and consequent lack of practice had 
so undermined the potential strength 
of the team that its failure to win 
these games was excusable; in fact 
the work, done under the most adverse 
circumstances, was highly creditable. 

The scores of the last five games 


~~ 
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were as follows: March 4, in Cam- 
bridge, Harvard 18, Dartmouth 17; 
March 5, in Boston, Dartmouth 22, 
Technology 16 ; March 6, in Provi- 
dences brown 22.6 <Dattmouth2r : 
Marchieg7, 10%, Medtord,. .<lutts- 23° 
Dartmouth 16; March 8, at Williams- 
town, Williams 10, Dartmouth 6. 
During the season Dartmouth scored 
600 points to its opponents’ 235. 

The final standing in the New Eng- 
land league was as follows: Williams 
WOES elOSt aly bein Cent. o2 a inart- 
mouth, 4, 2, 667 ; BLOWIN 2, :Anea aoe: 
Wesleyan, eis eg ey 

At a meeting of the bask athall team 
on Saturday, March 23, Benjamin 
Lang ’09 was tnanimously elected 
captain for the year 1907-’08. Lang 
has played on the football and basket- 
ball teams ever since entering College, 
and last year was chosen All New 


England basketball center. He pre- 
pared for Dartmouth at Cushing 
Acadeiny. 


DOCTOR GRENFELL’S LECTURE 


Under the auspices of the College 
Church and the College Dr. Wil- 
fred T. Grenfell, whose work among 
the Labrador fishermen has occasioned 
stich widespread interest, spoke to a 
large audience, Monday evening, 
March 25, in the church. 

Doctor Grenfell is an Oxford grad- 
uate, and for some time was a practic- 
ing physician among the poor of Lon- 


don. Always interested in the sea 
and in sailors, he began his mis- 
sionaty work by cruising with 
the fishermen of the North sea, 
from the. Bay of Biscay .:to the 
coasts of Scotland, Norway, and 
Iceland. In the summer of 1892 he 


went to the banks of northeastern 
North America. 

From this beginning, when he 
cruised in a small sailing vessel back 
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and forth for eight hundred miles 
along an unmapped and unlighted 
coast, among a people shut off for 
eight months of the year from all 
communication with the rest of the 
world, his work has grown most won- 
derfully. His present hospital ship 
is a steel steamer. He has also estab- 
lished four hospitals along the coast, 
two hundred or more miles apart, each 
with its own staff and equipment, in- 
cluding a steamer; has founded 
schools, has started co-operative 
stores, which have been of the great- 
est advantage to the people in deliver- 
ing them from the oppression of the 
trucking system; has built an orphan 
asylum, sawmills, and shops. All 
this has been done to make real to a 
helpless and hopeless people the truth 
and the reality of the Gospel message, 
to prove to them that it means help 
and hope. 

Doctor Grenfell tells this wonderful 
story in such an unassuming and 
manly way that it 1s easy to under- 
stand that the possibility of his large 
accomplishment has depended in no 
sinall measure on his remarkable per- 
sonality. The lecture was illustrated 
by fine colored views, nearly all made 
from photcgraphs taken by Doctor 
Grenfell himself. 


THE SALTER BEQUEST 

By. the’ terms? of the toll gote Mr 
Thomas P. Salter, a former New York 
merchant and member of an old Ports- 
mc uth family, the residue of the estate 
amounting to prc bably $300,coo is left 
to Dartmouth. College after serv- 
ing 4; -othern= suses, Vhe will was 
executed January 3, 1906, and G. Ralph 
T.aighton and Charles F. Shillaber of 
Portsmouth are named as executors and 
trustees. -A codicil of (May 27,7 1006, 
names as executors and trustees Charles 
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F. Shillaber and Harry'E. Boynton, 
and makes this additional bequest at 
the sister’s death : $10,000 to the South, 
or Unitarian, parish of Portsmouth as 
the Thomas P. Salter fund. Should 
any of the corporations named . 
cease to exist, their bequest goes to 
Dartmouth. 


COLONEL BRYAN’S ADDRESS 

Hon. William J. Bryan addressed an 
enthusiastic Dartmouth gathering in 
Bisse]] Hall Friday noon, April 26. 
It had been intended to have Colonel 
Bryan speak to the College and the town 
people from the porch of College Hall, 
but the rain made it necessary to have 
the speaking in the gymnasium and to 
restrict the attendance to men of the Col- 
lege. 

‘I'm always glad to talk to college 
students,’? said Cclonel Bryan, ‘‘and 
the pleasure that I find in speaking to 
college students in general is increased 
at Durtmouth because of the fact that 
you who study here have the inspiration 
of large memories, for among your 
alumni are many great and laudable 
men who have molded the thought and 
action of the world. Ihave upon the 
wall of my library a picture of your 
most famous son, given me asa reminder 
of my first visit to Daitmouth, and I 
have alsoa picture of your most illus- 
trious living graduate, who is doing so 
much towards consecrating noble learn- 
ing to the service of the people,”’ 

Coming to his main theme, Colonel 
Bryan said: ‘“‘If you doa large work, 
you must have positiveness, ambition ~ 
and faith. Knowledge and earnestness 
are essential to success and_ service. 


The wise man gets the idea into his 


head, the foolish man gets it in the neck. 
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“Second, a worthy ambition is lauda- 
ble. I believe in universal education, 
I repudiate any theory of civilization 
that decrees the refinement of the few. 
When God gave brains to all, He gave 
the best possible proof that all should 
use their brains, Education, when ac- 
companied by a healthful purpose, will 
teach men that the only true ambition 
is that of devotion to others, by which 
men attempt torise, not on the pros- 
trate forms of their fellows, but by rais- 
ing the level on which they themselves 
stand. 

‘Finally, if vou doa large work you 
must have faith. You must have faith 
in yourselves. Without that you cannot 
be conscious of a moral purpose and en- 
thusiasm. You must have faith in man- 
kind. Be not afraid to trust the people 
of this world, It is better to trust and 


_ be occasionally deceived than to become 


cynical and trust none. Again, you 
must have faith in the form of govern- 
ment in which you live. It is the best 
form ever conceived. Its advantages 
have not only bien proved by argument, 
but tested by experience. All over the 
world our political ideas are not only 
planted, but aregrowing. The party of 
the people is the growing party, and the 
party of the aristocracy is the dying 
party—that’s true the world over. 
Moreover, our own effort to elect sena- 
tors by direct vote is an effort to bring 
our government still nearer the people. 

‘‘And last, you must have faith in 
your God, faith in the final triumph of 
the truth. There is power in the man 
who has faith in that arm that will still 
do battle after his own arm has fallen 
lifeless. ‘One with God shall chase a 


thousand, and two shall put ten thousand 


to flight.’ » 
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Colonel Bryan left at 2 o’clock for 
North Stratford, where he spoke again 
in the evening, 


BASEBALL 


The College baseball team, under 
the leadership of Captain Skillin and 
Coach McCarthy, opened its season 
auspiciously by winning the four 
games played on the southern trip, 


and the first two home games. 
The victories in the South were 
over Washington and Lee Uni- 


versity, the University of Virginia, 
the United States Naval Academy, 
and Georgetown University. Three 
preliminary games with Washington 
and Lee were prevented by rain, 
and a fourth game, with Holy Cross 
at Worcester April 13, was canceled 
on account of snow. In the first two 
home games Dartmouth shut out both 
Massachusetts State College and Nor- 
wich University. The rest of the 
schedule is as follows : 


April 29g—Colby at Hanover. 

May 1—Bowdoin at Hanover. 

May 4—Vermont at Hanover. 

May 6—Holy Cross at Hanover. 

May 8—Yale at New Haven. 

May 9—Wesleyan at Middletown. 

May 1to—Fordham at New York. 

May 11—Princeton at Princeton. 

May 13—Tufts at Hanover. 

May 15—Lafayette at Hanover. 

May 18—Ambherst at Hanover. 

May 24—Wesleyan at Hanover. 

May 25—Eastern College Athletic Association 
at Hanover. 

May 29—Exeter at Exeter. 

May 30—Holy Cross at Worcester. 

May 3:—Ambherst at Amherst. 

June 4—Atabama at Hanover. 

June 5—Alabama at Hanover. 


Q— WASHINGTON 
LEE 3 
Dartmouth opened the season April 

g, with a victory over Washington and 

Lee at Stanton, Va. Dartmouth 

clearly outclassed the Virginians, both 


DARTMOUTH AND 
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at bat and in the field. 
mouth hit safely fifteen times, Beckett 
and McDuffee prevented the locals from 
making a single hit. ‘The score: 

















DARTMOUTH WASHINGTON AND LEE 
ab bh poae ab bh poae 
Scldmil’r,1b-5 3 8.0 <0. Willis, sbo.4 ‘oraee 
Merritt, rf 20a oO Porter/cly Diwieor mao es 
M’ Devitt, cf .6.3.2. 1:6 Bugley, 2b.9 370 ay2c 
Skillin, lf Su) 10) oO Gunna Rooke Efe eae: 
Grb’nst’n, 3b'5)72, 0 2 «lAnthony,c 47510123 
Rich rdsi,849 5.2 -1, 2-71 J OnMSOn Ms onGuoes 
Norton, 2b° «4 0 o 2 o Piper, i 2.00 a0 Obed 
Mchane, ¢3-2+0 8:00 Chatham si) 3\o) a 2. 
Beckett,p 1 00 0 oGwittiney,p 2005 1 
Shoppelry,c 2 0 7 0 o 
McDuffee,p 2 1 021 
Totals Az iy 27,5 sly7 1 otals 28 J0-27 18 9 
Innings L:, QE Gas ee Onan 
Dartmouth 8 O28 bOL y.On CO 0—-6 
Washington and 
Lee OF OO 2'T Sip) Os els Phin tOms 





Runs—Schildmiller 3, Merritt 2, Richardson 
2, McDevitt, Skillin, Willis, Porter, Bugley. 
Two-base hits—McDevitt, Grebenstein. Stolen 
bases—Schildmiller, Skillin, Richardson. First 
base on balls—off Beckett 2, off McDutfee 2, 
off Gwattiney 4. Struck out—by Beckett 8, 
by McDuffee 7, by Gwattiney 9. Umpire— 
Dillon. Time—1 hr. 37 min. 


DARTMOUTH 4—VIRGINIA 3 


At Charlottesville, April 10, Dart- 
mouth defeated the University of Vir- 
ginia 4 to 3. The game was interesting 
throughout, the play being superb on 
both sides in spite of the fact that the 
weather was very cold. 




















DARTMOUTH VIRGINIA 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
scidmil’y, 2b°4) 1 3) 2 ol Honmker sas. te eo 
Merritt, rf 4 per -o'6 Walker chy sae aod 
M’ Devitt, cf 4 12 2° o Sawyer, 2b 5 41 2442 
Skillin, p AY 1 1 ede Dalton Aine 406 So iaieeos 
Grb'nst-ny'3b 44.0 crtaasd hom, ri Pies Wig Gas: et. 
Rich’rds'n, S° 4 1740! ss Lions sb Vues s vane: 
Smith, lf 4.0 1 © o Johnson, 1b 2 112 0 0 
Norton, 2b 3 1 0 4 2Maury,c AO. GaoeG 
Shoppelry,c 3-110 0 o Fulton, p SS Lora eo 
Totals 34 9 2713 4 Totals 36) 625 13.2 
Innings 15-2309) 4 GRA Os Vea 
Dartmouth 2 OMO.0.) 2 OOS COO —A 


Univ. of Virginiao o I 0 02 00 0-3 


~ Runs—Merritt, McDevitt, Smith, Norton, 
Horaker, Walker, Fulton. Two-base hits—Mc- 
Devitt, Walker. First base on balls—off Skillin 


3, off Fulton 2. Struck out—by Skillin 9, by 








While Dart- 


Fulton 7. Passed ball—Maury. Double plays 


—McDevitt to Richardson; Thom to Johnson. 
Umpire—Hoffner. Time—t1 hr. 34 min. 


DARTMOUTH 8—NAvVyY 2 


Dartmouth outplayed the midshipmen’ 


at Annapolis, April 11, and won, 8 to 2. 
The Navy looked dangerous in the 


eighth inning, with three men on the 


bases and no one out, after scoring one 
run. Buta great triple play by Dart- 
mouth cut off its hopes. With Ducey, 
Purnell and Lange on the bases, Stiles 
drove a hot one to Norton, who held it 
and threw the ball to Schildmiller, 
catching Lange off the base, and Schild- 
miller shot the ball to Richardson before 
Purnell could return to the bag. Glaze 
and Hazelton held the midshipmen to 











four hits; ~The'scares 
DARTMOUTH Navy 
ab bh poae ab bh po a e 
Sec’dmil’r, 1b 5 110.1 o/Ducey, 3: rere 
Merritt, rf 4 2 2 0 o/Purnell,s 4 DTS gear 
M’Devitt, cf 4 2 0 o o|Lange, lf 429 ore 
Skillin, lf 2° 1 ‘1 ofptiles, st 2 OTe = 
Gr’b’nst’n, 3b 2 1 1 © 1\Jones,c 4 0 ora 
Smith, 3b 20 1 0 1\V'nA’ken) pig eee 
Rich’rds’n,s 5 o 2 2 2|Bacon, 2b sa) 
McLane,c 2 0 5°: o|Harrs, 3b 450 meee 
Shoppelry,c 2 o 3 0 o|Battle, cf 2.0 Link ae 
Norton} 2b 4° 4 2%.3>1% 
Glaze, p Sea OL 2 ap 
Hazelton, p! 196.0 274 
Totals 39 9 2712 6| Totals 32 4 275g 
Innings 1 2. 3° 4. 5°) eee 
Dartmouth 2 1. 0 © 4 1 3=%G seen 
Navy 0 0:40:90) 0) Gearon 


Runs—Schildmiller 2, Merritt 2, McDevitt, 
Skillin, Norton, Glaze, Purnell, Van Auken. 
Two-base hits—McDevitt, Lange, Van Auken. 
Stolen bases—Schildmiller, Merritt, McDevitt, 
Skillin, Richardson, 
Van Auken, Bacon. First base on balls—off 
Hazelton 3, ott Van Auken z. Struck out—by 
Glaze 4, by Hazelton 2,by Van Auken 8. Triple 


play—Norton to Schildmiller to Richardson. - 


Umpire—Pensmith. Time—tr hr. 35 min. 


DARTMOUTH 4— GEORGETOWN 3 

Beckett pitched superb ball against 
Georgetown in Washington April 12, 
and, with brilliant infield support, won 


McLane, Lange, Stiles, - 


a 
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his game 4 to 3. The Green clinched the 
game inthe first inning, when a combina- 
tion of hits and errors netted four runs. 
Byrnes batted strongly for the locals. 
The score: 

















DARTMOUTH GEORGETOWN 
ab bh po ae ab bh poae 
Seromltx1b § 116 0 olDevilin,2b 4 1 1:0 0 
Merritt, rf Abe oO) -orocheller, 8 — 94° 1013 ~4, 3 
M’ Devitt, cf 4 1 1 © ofSmith, 3b Thee flay eo 
Skillin, lf Sot Os GO OUNON, Cr Ln. 4) (4713-0050 
erie, 3D 3 1 0 4 o}fBymes, lf... 4 2 7.0 2 
mien tosn,s 5 o r 3 oj/Courtney,lf 4 0 4 o o 
Memenerc, 4 1 6 2 6|Duggan,rfi 4 0.0.0 0 
Norton, 2b 3 1 o 3 o/Mudd,c SS POpsyea be 
Beckett, p Gua mon scrrCantwell, p 1300/52 ‘0 
Totals 35992715 11°. Totals 34 ,.0:27 7 O 
Innings Ce ep Ae PE a me Ty DN 8 
Dartmouth fa. 0-10 04.0. 0001-0 (o—-4 
Georgetown Sena lO 2 Ole O 0.03 





Runs—Schildmiller, Merritt, McDevitt, Rich- 
ardson, Devlin, Smith, Byrnes. Home run— 
Byrnes. Two-base hit—McLane. Sacrifice 
hits—Mc Devitt, Beckett, Scheller. Stolen base 
—Byrnes. First base on balls—off Cantwell 
5. Struck out—by Beckett 5. by Cantwell 7. 
Passed ball—McLane. Umpire—Betts. Time 
—1 hr. 47 min. 


Darrmours 4— MASSACHUSETTS O 


Dartmouth opened the home season 
April 20 by defeating Massachusetts 
State College, 4 too. The game was 
played on the campus in the presence of 
five hundred shivering spectators. 

In spite of the cold wind, however, 
the game was an excellent one. Glaze, 
Dartmouth’s cold weather pitcher, 
pitched a speedy and heady game, and 
had little trouble in shutting out his 
opponents. Only one man, O’Donnell, 
_could do anything with his delivery, and 
nine batsmen went out on_ strikes. 
Cobb, also, pitched excellent ball, and 
with good support would have held Dart- 
mouth toaitooscore. Both pitchers 
fielded their positions strongly.  Schild- 
miller’s all around game and plays by 
Grebenstein and Richardson’ were 
features. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE 


ab bh po a e ab bh po a 
Scldmil’r, rb 4 210 o o O’Grady, lf 3 
Meritt srtsci. 4 reo o Cobb, p 4 
M’Devitt, cf 3 o Clark, cf 4 
Skillin, lf oO’Donnell,s 4 
Gr'b’nst’n, 3b 4 o|Shattuck, 2b 2 
Rich’rds’n, s 4 o| Warner, rf 2 
MceLanes Or7'3 1/Johnson, 1b 3 
Norton, 2b 3 i1/Smith, c 3 
Glaze, p 3 o|Shaw, 3b 2 


DARTMOUTH 


+ 
ODNOHONN Hw 
moodohodndo 


Oo 0 4 0 6 HH 
0.0 0 0 OW. 0 O40 


OHOWWHO 
WwWorortrnod Oo ® 


mre et Nw OO O 


WwW 











2782 2A TA. 


Totals 


A BY wae le iy Fe 
00 00102 X—4 

Runs—Schildmiller 2, Merritt, McDevitt. Three- 
base hit—Schildmiller. Sacrifice hits—McDevitt, 
Shattuck 2, O’Grady. Stolen bases—Merritt. First 
base on balls—off Glaze 2. Struck out—by Glaze 9, 
by Cobb 5. Passed ball—Smith. Double play— 
Richardson to Schildmiller. | Umpire—Kilourhy. 
Time—1 hr. 22 min. 


Totals 


Innings I 
Dartmouth I 


42 6.27. 50-42 





DARTMOUTH 7—NoRWICH O 

Dartmouth again scored a shutout 
April 22, defeating Norwich University 
in the first game on the Alumni Oval, 
7too.  McDuffee held the visitors at 
all times, while Reid weakened in the- 
sixth and eighth innings and allowed the 
locals to win an easy victory. Richard- 
son’s hitting was superior; his clean 
triple and home run netted four scores. 
Brown, the visiting shortstop, did clever 
work, accepting eight chances. Schild- 
miller’s work at first base was superb. 
The score: 














DARTMOUTH NORWICH 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Se’ldmil’r,1b 4 1 9 1 o Brown,s Ric oh kay ene: 
Merritt, rf $010 Bag: Knight; 2b) y30r 4s 2-0: 
MVewiulecr. Suet or Of LLayden, C2 ot Ont. Lire 
Skillin, lf tot com CG sOa wv atsOn, Chas OuNes OG 
Smith, 3b Rott Ow reeok) Linn ils 9D rs roma 
Rich’rds’n, $4) 03? 20 —1' Clark. lf S10 T2400 20 
Norton,2n-. 3 jor-2 ~3'"0, Stebben: If 3. or os 
Shoppelry,c 4 111 2 o Carswell, rf 3 0 0 0 o 
McDuffee, p 4 o 2 4 o,Reid, p Rete OAs 
Totals 31 82712 1! Totals D7 tetas end 
Innings Bis Bea A ye et Ch ene 
Dartmouth Sy O4 (007 07 On FO es 





Runs—Richardson 2, McDevitt 2, Skillin, Schild- 
miller, Smith. Three-base hit--Richardson. Home 
run—Richardson. Sacrifice hits—Merritt, Smith. 
Stolen bases—Mc Devitt, Skillin, Shoppelry. _ First 
base on balls—off Reid 2. Struck out—by McDuffee 
10, by Reid 2. Hit by pitched ball—Norton. Passed 
balls—Hayden. Umpire—Kilourhy. Time—rh. 25m. 
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DaRTMOUTH 9—-TUFTS 4 

In a loose contest at Medford, April 
25, Dartmouth defeated Tufts 9 to 4. 
The visitors outplayed the locals in all 
departments, especially with the sticks. 
In the seventh they bunched five hits 
with several errors, which with a suc- 
cessful squeeze play netted five runs. 





























Beckett pitched excellent ball. The 
SCOTE ;: 
DARTMOUTH TUFTS 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Sch’dmIrabigs2 (17 1 a usting 3b ag Ge Seas 
Merritt, rf 4-1 200 “oFossulf A Sot aa 
M’Devitt, cf 5 3 3 0 of Priest, rf £cUYOp Ome 
Skillin, lf 4 2 0 0 oRoper,s Sug AarER ho 
Gr'binst’n, 3b.4) rr o o Gallacher, Ciao 42 oo 
Richirds’hi, Sao meg StEeZe 10 a fe too mG 
Norton) 2bo ey re 4 §. Yo KRinight, epi oso Zt 
McLane, c. 4.1 6 4 41| Koyd, ¢ a EET 
Beckett, p 4% (o> 4) 1) Mahoney, p. 4 10 oF eee 
DLingley;.p). 33700 or no 
Totals 37142717 4| Totals Re 727 The 5 
Innings pW he PR BF GN INT A ey take, 
Dartmouth refi Stat RAE RNC 2 8 GT IRAN tear eee 9) 
Tufts roa oly ie Mae oll tially eel ta egiye ot 





Runs—Merritt. McDevitt, Dustin 2, Foss 2, Skillin 
2, Richardson, Norton 3, Beckett. Two-base hits— 
Beckett. Boyd. Stolen bases—Schildmiller, Skillin 
2, Grebenstein, Richardson 2, Norton 2, Beckett 2, 
Dustin 2, McLane, Mahoney 2. Struck out—by 
Beckett 6, by Mahoney 2. Sacrifice hits—Gallagher, 
Merritt. Hit by pitched ball—Skillin, Schildmiller. 
Wild pitch—Mahoney. Passed balls—Boyd 2, Mc- 
Lane. Time—rhr.50min. Umpire—Connolly. 





ANDOVER 5—DARTMOUTH 4 


Dartmouth lost to Phillips Andover, 
at Andover April 26, 5 to 4. Glaze 
succeeded McDuffee in the fourth in- 
ning and shut out his opponents till the 
tenth, when his fielders allowed a run 





with no one out. The score: 
ANDOVER DARTMOUTH 

ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Martin, lf 5-045 ©. ofoch’dmil’r,21b 3 sr 14/1680 
Merritt, 3b 5° "2 1.43 1|K.. Merritt rf 4125600 
Badger,icrs 55.05 £2, 1) OM Devitt choy ore aa 20 
Reilly, lf 2 0 12 o}Skillin, lf iT A OLeO 
Burdette,c 2 1 g 3 ojSmith, 3b Tor fee 
M’Intyre, 2b 4 1 3 © ojRich’rds’n,s 3 1 © 2 0 
aly, r Zig'ia F OYNOTton, 2b9 424202 ae 
Harris, 1b 4 7r> 8. “opi|Shoppelry, c4 1 -Sheno 
Belford, p 3 0 o 2 o|McDuffee,p 2 001 0 
Glaze, p 2iGrO ms eG 
Totals 34°7/3012~2)Votals © 135, /S¥ 27 19a 
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Innings 1 2 ‘3 4°°5)°6)* 9 
Andover Oo I 3 0 0.0 0°90 (Oumeae 
Dartmouth fo) Oo I I 0 0 sf Oem 


Runs—Burdette, Badger, Reilly, Belford, Martin, 
Smith, Richardson, K. Merritt, Skillin. Two-base 
hits—Daly, Smith. Sacrifice hits—Smith, Richard- 
son. Stolen bases—Badger, Schildmiller, K. Mer- 
ritt, McDevitt, Skillin. First base on balls—off 
Belford 4, off McDuffee 1, off Glazer. Struck out 
—by Belford 7, by McDuffee 3, by Glaze 3. Double 
play—Shoppelry and Schildmiller. Passed ball— 
Shoppelry. Hit by pitched balls—Belford, Burdette. 
Time—z hr. 20 min. Umpire—Clarkson. 





* Winning run made with no one out. 


VICTORY OVER HARVARD 


For the third successive time in as 
many seasons, ~ Dartmouth defeated 
Harvard at Cambridge, Saturday, April 
27, by the score of 4 to 3.) SASieitesmae 
two previous games, Skillin pitched for 
the Green. 

The contest was close throughout. 
Harvard led off with two runs in the 
first inning, when, after Skillin had hit 
Briggs, McCall’s double and Dexter’s 
single sent two men across the rubber, 
Dartmouth, with this handicap, played 
steady ball, and in the fifth scored its 
first run on Richardson’s two-bagger, 
Norton’s single, and Shoppelry’s fly to 
right; and tied the score in the sixth on 
Brigg’s error off Skillin and Simons?’ 
wild throw past first. In the seventh 
Dartmouth clinched the victory by scor- 
ing two runs. Shoppelry reached first 
on Brigg’s error, and went to second on 
McLane’s safe bunt. The runners . 
moved up a notch on Schildmiller’s 
perfect sacrifice and scored on Merritt’s 
ringing hit to center. Harvard looked 
dangerous in the ninth, when after two 
men were out, a scratch hit by Dexter, 
a stolen base, and a single by Leonard 
netted a run; but Pritchett closed the 
rally by flying out to Norton. 

Dartmouth’s hitting was more timely 
than Harvard’s, and its fielding far 
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superior. The Dartmouth infield, 
Shoppelry and Merritt, did great work 
on the defense, while Richardson and 
Norton did the besthitting. McCall, 
Dexter, and Currier excelled for Har- 
vard. The score: 























DARTMOUTH HARVARD 

ab bh poae ab bh po a e 
Scum tytb3 1 7 xr O|Harvey,cf 4 0 0.0.0 
Merritt, rf Peo Dre bigs, Ty dA} TFB OF 2 
Mager. ce 4.0 6 0 o|/McCall,2b 4 2 2 5 0 
Skillin, p Pacer rer pO) Dexter, vi 4.20210 
Pens i, 304 t 3 2 ojsimons,S 4 1 1 o'1 
Pecn poets 3 2). o 1}Pounds,cf 3 0 2 0-1 
NWonon,2b 4 2 3-2 o|Pritchett, 3b 4 0 o 2 0 
rrompeiry.c 4 0.11 2 oj/Currier,¢ 3 1.7 0.0 
Moerene, i) 3 1 r+ 1 oj/Hartford,p 3 0 0 4 a 
* Leonard L (iO: O20 
Totals 33 82710 1! Totals BAe oS 27a 4 

Innings Cio edd Old 75 Os O 
Dartmouth OURO OO eters 2 OO 4 
Harvard PCRS (0.0, 00850. FTF 9 


Runs—Skillin, Richardson, Shoppelry, McLane, 
Briggs, McCall, Dexter. Two-base hits—Greben- 
stein, Richardson, McCall. Sacrifice hits—Schild- 
miller, McLane. Stolen bases—Norton, Dexter, 
Currier. First base on balls—off Hartford 1. Struck 
out—by Skillin 11, by Hartford 3. Hit by pitched 
bali—Briggs. Time—r hr. 40 min. Umpire—O’ Reilly. 


COLLEGE NOTES 
Mr. Philip W. Ayers, state forester, 
gave several addresses and held several 
conferences here early in March. 


The dramatic club filled engagements 
during the Easter recess, as follows: 
April 4, at Winchester, Mass. ; April 5, 
in Dorchester; April 8, at Hyde Park, 
Mass. ; April 10, in Cleveland; April 
12, in Chicago; and April 15, at Oak 
Park. 111. 

Mr. C. L. Chester gave an illustrated 
smoke talk on “‘The. Isthmian Canal,’’ 
March 9, in College Hall. As Mr. 
Chester has traveled extensively in 
South and Central America, his ad- 
dress was both interesting and _profit- 
able. 

The dramatic and glee clubs gave 


their annual winter entertainments early 
in March. | 
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Prof. Louis N. Wilson.of Clark Uni- 
versity spoke on -“The Russian 
Peasant,’’? in the Tuck Building, March 
27, under the auspices of the Scientific 
Association. 


Rev. A. W. Vernon has preached at 
Yale and at Princeton recently. Rev. 
E. L. Gulick of Hanover and Rev. J. 
M. Thomas of East Orange, N. J., 
have occupied the College pulpit. 


The Press Club recently entertained 
Mr. Fred Walker, managing editor of 
the Boston Journal. 


The Junior Prom committee has made. 
the following tentative arrangement of 
attractions for Junior Week: Wednesday 
afternoon, baseball game with Brown; 
Wednesday evening, comic opera; 
Thursday evening, dramatic club show; 
Friday afternoon, baseball game with 
Wesleyan; Friday evening, Junior 
Promenade. 

Prot Ga De Adamsvandy Prot jay. 
Hazen have again been chosen members 
of the village school board. Prof. E. J. 
Bartlett is moderator. 


Mr. Orrel A. Parker gave an interest- 
ing smoke talk in Dartmouth Hall 
Saturday evening, March 23, on ‘‘Porto 
Rico and Its’ People.*? The illustra- 
tions, which were all made from Mr. 
Parker’s own photographs, were particu- 
larly fine. 


The Orpheus Club, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. C. H. Morse, and assisted 


-by several Boston soloists, gave a pleas- 


ing concert in College Hall Thursday 
evening, March 28. 

The Freshmen won the annual basket- 
ball series from the Sophomores. 

Rev. A. W. Jenks ’84, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto, and Rev. W. P. Ladd 
’90, of the Berkeley Divinity School, 
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were among the speakers in a series of 
Lenten services at St. Thomas’ Church. 


A mass meeting in the interests of 
baseball and track athletics was held in 


College Hall, March 20. Graduate 
Manager Lillard, Manager Wallace, 
and Captains Skillin and Jennings 
spoke. 

At the annual precinct meeting, 
March 26, Prof. John K. Lord was 


elected moderator, and Prof.J.V. Hazen 
to succeed himself as commissioner. 


R. C. Falconer ’05, now at Union 
Theological Seminary, spoke at Bart- 
lett Hall early in March. 


He oD: Lie Tehase pean oa warded 
by the Athletic Council to the following 
members of the hockey team: J. F. 
Crocker, a] tru0o, ) dee PACT CUO 7 aN Ve 
C. Foote ’08, J. L- Richardson ’08, C. 
se Brett 00:5 2 (Fea Doe 200; tha 1: 
Erhard ‘og, S. W. Leighton ’o9, R. H. 
Marston ’09. 

Town officers for the year 1907-8 in- 
clude the following: Auditor, Prof. 
Jie” V. “Hazen; clibrary ‘trustee, Prot: 
Robert Fletcher; agent to prosecute 


violations of liquor law, A. P, Fairfield » 


00. 


The Harvard and Dartmouth glee 
clubs gave a joint concert in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Wednesday evening, 
April 3. 

The Hon. Horace Russell of New 
York City has given to the College 
Library a set of the “‘Original Journals 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition,”’ 
seven volumes and an atlas; also a copy 
of Loubet’s ‘“‘Medalic History of 
America.’’ 

The Christian Association gave an 
informal reception to student members 
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of the College Church in Bartlett Hall 
Sunday evening, March 10. President 
Tucker, Prof: C, D. Adams) SWeaeEe 
Lillard ’05, and J. H. Dunlap ’05 made 
brief remarks. 


4 


The Rev.M. T. Morrill, who left the 
assistant pastorate of the College 
Church last September, is secretary of 
the board of missions of the Christian 
church, with residence in Dayton, Ohio. 


H. E. McAllaster ’08 of Winnetka, 
Ill., has been chosen editor-in-chief of 
the Dartmouth for next year. 


The basketball ‘‘D’’? has been voted 
to the following men: G. W. Greben- 
stein ’07, H. R. Lane ’67, Terai 
rissey ‘08, B.. Lang ’09, Ga ieee 
miller.’o09, F. A. Brady “10, Jian 
s16 710. 


The chess team defeated Amherst at 
Amherst, March 7, by the score of 5 to 
O. . 


The Smith and Rollins prize speaking 
contests were held in Dartmouth Hall 
Wednesday evening, March 27. The 
winners of the Rollins prizes were: 
First, Ralph ~L. Theller "ogg ag 
bridge; second, J. A. Clark ’08, Evans- 
ton, Ill.;. third, W. W. “Shas 
Lowell. The first Smith prize went to 
J. B. Brown ’07, Everett, andthe second - 
to G. H. Howard ’o07, Craftsbury, Vt. 


W. H. Lillard ’05, graduate manager 
of athletics, will -succeed “Dra 
O'Connor ’o2 as_ football coach at 
Phillips Andover Academy, and will 
also join the academy faculty as in- 
structor in English, 


T. W. Worthen ’o07 is president of 
the New England Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association. 
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The ninth and last smoker of the sea- 
son was a concert by Nevers’ Second 
Regiment Orchestra of Concord. The 
solo work of A F. Nevers, cornetist, 
was the feature of the concert. 


The faculty have decided that the 
number of speakers at Commencement 
be retained at six, as in the past few 
years, that two of this number be the 
ranking men of the class (first two), and 
that the remaining four be chosen by the 
Committee on Commencement from 
those having commencement rank, (85 
* per cent or more). 

The track team will participate in two 
dual meets this spring—with Harvard 
in Cambridge, May 4, and with Am- 


=iiivals in 
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herst at Hanover, May 11. The New 
England Intercollegiate meet comes 
May 18. 


In the two-mile relay race, at the 
University of Pennsylvania relay car- 
Philadelphia, April 27, 
Dartinouth finished a close second to 
Columbia, Yale-was third, and Penn- 
sylvania fourth; time, 8 min. rr 4-5 
sec. The Dartmouth team was com- 
posed of Capt. Jennings ’07, Prichard 
’07, Evans ’08, and Shipley ’08. In 
the .120-hurdles, Shaw ’o08 of Dart- 
mouth defeated Hubbard of Amherst 
and and McCullough of Pennsylvania, 
in I5 2-5 sec., which equals the 
Dartmouth record. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


ALUMNI 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1854 


President, CHARLES M. HovuGH, ’79. 
FRANK N,. PARSONS, ’74 
Vice-Presidents, 
( SAMUEL H,. HuDSON, ’85 


Secretary, FRANK A. SHERMAN, ’70, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Statistical Secretary, JOHN M. COMSTOCK, '77 


Chelsea, Vt. 


Treasurer, PERLEY R. BUGBEE, ’90, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Executive Committee: 


GEORGE H. M. Rowe, °64,(Chazrman). 
Isaac F. PAUL, ’78, (Secretary). 
GEORGE H. M. ROWE, ’64. 

Tuomas W. D. WORTHEN, ’72. 
WILLIAM H. GARDINER, ’76. 

EDWIN F. JONES, ’8o. 

H. G. PENDER, ’97. 

GEORGE E. PINGREE, ’ol. 


Committee on Alumni Trustees: 


GEORGE H. ADAMS, ’73. 

CHARLES B. HAMMOND, ’77. 

JouHn F. THOMPSON, ’82. 

BENJAMIN TENNEY, ’83. 

WILLIAM M. HATCH, ’86. 
The membership includes all graduates of the 

College, the Thayer School of Civil Engineer- 

ing, and the Chandler School of Science and 

the Arts. Others who receive from the College 

an Honorary Degree, or are elected at an 


Annual Meeting, shall be honorary members, - 


but without the right of voting. 

The Annual Meeting is held on Tuesday 
afternoon of Commencement Week. 
Alumni Dinner occurs on Wednesday, Com- 
mencement Day. 

By an arrangement with the Trustees of the 
College, five of their number are elected to their 
office upon the nomination by ballot of all 
Alumni of the College of three years’ standing, 


The. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


one vacancy occurring in the Board at each 
Commencement. 

Ballot forms, containing the names of five 
candidates who have been selected by the Nom- 
inating Committee for the vacancy, are sent to 
all Alumni two months before Commencement, 
and the voting closes at6 P.M. on Tuesday 
evening of Commencement Week. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1864 
President, LEWIS PARKHURST, ’78. 
Secretary, CHANNING H. Cox, S@oree 
Tremont St. 
Annual Reunion, third Wednesday 
in January. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1866 
President, HARRY F. TOWLE, ’76. 
Secretary, KENDALL BANNING, ’02. 
1 Madison Ave. 
Annual Dinner, second Tuesday in 
December. 


CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1875 


President, GEORGE GOODHUE, ’76. 
Secretary, ALBERT H. MORRILL, ’g97, City Hall 
Annual Reunion in January. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 


President, CHARLES S. CLARK, ’82. 
Secretary, HENRY P. BLAIR, ’89, 
213 E. Capitol St. 
Annual Reunion in January. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 


President, CHARLES W. FRENCH, ’79. 
Secretary, HENRY A. HAUGAN ’03. 
State Bank of Chicago 


Annual Reunion in February. 
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NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1880 


President, CLARENCE B. LITTLE, ’81. 
Secretary, WARREN UPHAM, ’71, State Capitol, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Annual Reunion in winter, alter- 
nating in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1881 


President, THOMAS A. PERKINS, ’90. 
Secretary, S. C. SMITH, ’97, 1247 Broadway, 
Oakland, Cal. 
Annual Reunion, second Thursday 
in April. 


MANCHESTER (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, FOUNDEDIN 
1881 


President, ELIJAH M. TOPLIFF, ’52. 
Secretary, ARTHUR H. HALE, ’86. 
Annual Reunion, second Tuesday in 
January. 


“CONCORD (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1891 
President, |. EASTMAN PECKER, ’58. 
Secretary, E. K. WOODWORTH, ’97 
Annual Reunion, last Wednesday in 
January. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED IN 1892 


ASSOCIATION, 


President, EDWARD H. TROWBRIDGE, ’81. 
Secretary, J. FRANK DRAKE, ’02, 
Board of Trade, Springfield 


Annual Reunion in November. 


VERMONT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1893 


President, —-_——_ 


Secretary, FRED A. HOWLAND, ’87, Montpelier. 
Annual Reunion in November. 


“6 THE GREAT DIVIDE” ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED 
IN 1895 


President, FRANK E. GOVE, 788, 

Secretary, RICHARD E, LEACH, ex-’o1, 1659 
Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 
Annual Reunionat Denver, second 
Tuesday in January. 


IgI 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1895 


President, WILLIAM SAYRES, ’76, 
Secretary, NATHAN JENKS, ’96, 
3 Grand Circus Bldg. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1895 


President, CLINTON H. Moorg, ’74. 
Secretary, ——_—— 


‘“OF THE PLAIN” ASSCCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
C 
1898 


President, ARTHUR K. DAME, ’82. 
Secretary, CHARLES W. POLLARD, ’95 
2962 Pacific St., Omaha, Neb. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN Igo! 


President, DANIEL E. BRADLEY, ’83. 
Secretary, ALBION B. WILSON, ’95, 
36 Mahl Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1903 


President, FRANK W. HODGDON, ’94. 
Secretary, EUGENE D. BURBANK, ’gI, 
101g Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, III. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION,FFOUNDED 
IN 1904 


President, Rev. GEORGE A. GATES, ’73. 
Secretary, WILLIAM D. BLATNER, ’05, 
1615 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION 


President, R. M. FUNKHOUSER, ’71. 
Secretary, HAMILTON GILSON, ’97. 
care of Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 


President, B. T. BLAKE, ’63. 
Secretary, E. N. MCMILLAN, ’o1, 
B07 OO SS ote 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1886 


President, GRANVILLE P. Conn, M.D.,’56. 
Secretary, HOWARD N. KINGSFORD, M.D., ’98, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annual Reunion at Concord, N. H., at the 
time of the meeting of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society in the latter part of May. 
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THAYER SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, FOUNDED IN 
1903 
President, JOHN J. HOPPER ’77. 
Secretary, CHARLES H. NICHOLS,T.S.C.E., ’88 
33 West 31st St., New York City. 
Annual meeting in January in New 
York City. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BOSTON, FOUNDED 
IN 1890 


Prestdent, ISAAC I. PAUIn “75. 
Secretary, HORACE G. PENDER, ’97, 
209 Washington St. 

Regular meetings and dinners are held 
each month during the year, excepting January, 
July, August and September. They are held 
at the University Club, 270 Beacon Street, or 
at some up-town hotel, on the evening of the 
second Friday of the month. 
Meeting is that held in December. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF THECITY OF NEW 
YORK, FOUNDED IN 1899. INCORPORATED 
1904, DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEW YORK 


President, LUTHER B. LITTLE, ’82. 

Secretary, Lucius E. VARNEY, ’99, 

. 38 Park Row 
Club Rooms, 12 West 44th Street. 
Annual corporate meeting held last Thursday 

in March. 

Regular meetings and dinners held the second 

Tuesday of each month except July and 

August. Club night every Tuesday evening. 


THE DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF WORCESTER, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1904 


President, LEVI L. CONANT, ’79. 
Secretary, DANA M. DUSTAN, ’80, 340 Main St. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF PITTSBURG 


President, AUGUSTINE V. BARKER, ’72. 
Secretary, Louis H. W. FRENCH, ’88, 
6007 Center Ave. 
Annual Meeting in February. 


ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES, FOUNDED IN 
1905 
President, WILLIAM M. Hatch, ’86. 
Secretary, ERNEST M. HOPKINS, ’o1r, Hanoyer, 
N:-H. 
Annual meeting in February, at Hanover. 


The Annual. 
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CLASS SECRETARIES 


745 James W. Rollins, 
St., Boston, Mass. 

946 Dr. J. Whitney Barstow. 1 Gramercy 
Park, New York City. ~ 

50 Dr. John Ordronaux, Glen Head, 
Long Island. - : 

»52 Mr. Martin H. Fiske, Temple, N.H. 

’°53 Rev. Silvanus Hayward, Globe Vil- 
lage, Mass. : 

54 Rev. 8S. L: B. Speare, 27 Wesley St., 
Newton, Mass. 

*55 S. R. Bond, Esq., 821 John Marshalt 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

756 Rev. F. D. Ayer, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

"5? Dr. John H. Clark, Amberst; Woe 

"ABS Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 43 HK. Haver- 
hill St., Lawrence, Mass. 

’59 Dr. Edward Cowles, 419 Boylston St..,. 
Boston, Mass. 

»60 Rev. Arthur Little, 6 Melville Ave.,. 
Dorchester, Mass. 

°62 Horace 8S. Cummings, Esq., 1750 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 

’63 Mr. M. C. Lamprey, Concord, N. H. 

64 Dr. John OC. Webster, 946 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. ~ 

°65 Rev. Henry I. Cushman, 26 Pitman 
St., Providence, R. I. 


Esq., 27 Schoofk 


3739 Walnut St., 


°66 Mr. Henry Whittemore, State St., 
Framingham, Mass. 

’°67 Prof. Horace Goodhue, Northfield, 
Minn. 

°68 Prof. Charles F. Emerson, Hanover, 
Near . 

69 Mr. Charles P. Chase, Hanover, N. 
H. 

*70 Hon. John H. Hardy, Arlington, 
Mass, 


*71 Prof. M. D. Bisbee, Hanover, N. H.. 

°72 Prof. Albert E. Frost, Winthrop St.,. 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

"73 Rev. 8S. Winchester 
chester, Mass. 

74 Dr. Charles E. Quimby, 44 West 36th 
St., New York City. 

"75 Henry W. Stevens, Esq., 
N. H. 

"76 Mr. William H. Gardiner, 259 South 
Clinton St., Chicago, I11. 

‘77 Mr. John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 


Adriance, Win-- 


Concord, 
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"78 Mr. Walter H. Small, 42 Adelphi 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

79 Mr. C. C. Davis, Winchester, N. H. 

°80 Mr. Dana M. Dustan, 340 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

*81 Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. 


*82 Luther B. Little, Esq., 5th Ave., 
Hotel. New York City. 
’°83 Prin. S. W. Robertson, Rochester, 


Ne: 

’°84 Dr. James P. Houston, 1180. Sheffield 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

°85 Prof. H. D. Foster, Hanover, N. H. 

°86 William M. Hatch, Esq., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

°87 Mr. Emerson Rice, Hyde Park, Mass. 


°88 Rev. William B. Forbush. 706 Sec- 
ond Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
89 Mr. James C. Flagg, Hackley 


School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

»°90 Charles A. Perkins, Esq., Criminal 
Courts Bldg., New York City. 

91 Mr. Frank E. Rowe, 
Boston, Mass. 

793 Mr. H. C, Pearson, 


79 Milk St., 


Concord, N. H., 


94 Rev. Charles C. Merrill, Wiunchen- 
don. Mass. 

’y5 Mr. Frank P. Dodge, Boulder, Col- 
orado. 


°96 Carl H. Richardson, Esq., 27 School 
St., Boston, Mass. 

97 John M. Boyd, Esq., 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

»98 Herbert W. Blake, Esq., Island Pond, 
Vt 

199 Mr. Elmer W. Barstow, Central 
Grammar School, New Britain, Conn. 

100 Mr. Henry N. Teague, The New 
Weston, Madisop Ave. and 49th St,, New 
York City. ¥ 

701 Channing H. Cox, 
Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

702 Mr. W. OC. Hill, 15 Lonsdale St., 
Ashmont, Mass. 

703 Mr. Jeremiah F. Mahoney, 
Andover. Mass. 

04 Mr. H. E. Woodward, 35 
Lexington, Mass. 

705 Mr. Edgar Gilbert, Methuen, Mass. 

706 Mr. Ralph W. Scott, 133 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston Uni- 


Esq., 433-439 


North 


Clark St., 
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NEw YoRK ASSOCIATION 


On February 28, 1907, 
Committee of the Dartmouth Alumni Agso- 
ciation of New York accepted the resigna- 
tion of Doctor Francis Brown, who was 
elected for the second time at the annual 
meeting December 11, 1906. In his letter 
of resignation Doctor Brown states in part 
as follows: 

‘I do this with very deep regret and 
only in obedience to what appears to mea 
superior obligation. ; 

‘‘T have been invited to become the 
Director of the American School for Orien- 
tal Study and Research in Palestine for the 
year 1907-8, and the importance of the inter- 
ests involved and my own relation to these 
interests make it seem my duty to accept 
the invitation. This will involve my 
absence trom the United States during the 
next academic year and will make it impos- 
sible for me to preside at the next dinner of 
our association. 

*“The proposal has taken me entirely by 
surprise; if I had anticipated it in the 
remotest way I should, of course, have 
declined to allow my name to be presented 
for re-election, and although the post offers 
a valuable opportunity for service in the 
line of my profession, I contemplate 1t with 
very mingled feelings. 

‘‘In particular it gives me real sorrow as 
a Dartmouth man to be deprived of the pos- 
sibility of doing something in a modest way 
for the local Dartmouth interests this year. 
It would be intolerable to me to leave the 
impression behind that I held those inter- 
ests in light esteem or turned my back on 
obligations here for trifling reasons. It is 
only because these reasons seem to me 
imperative that I can venture to ask you to 
relieve me of the responsibilities of office. ’’ 

Harry F. Towle of the class of ’76, one 
of the vice-presidents, was elected Doctor 
Brown’s successor. The officers of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Association of New 
York are as follows: 

President, Harry F. Towle’%6; vice-presi- 
dents, George F. Edgell ’70; William B. 
Greeley ’81; secretary, Kendall Banning 
"02; corresponding secretary, Lucius HE. 
Varney °99; treasurer, Henry J. Stevens 


the Executive 
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°88; other members of executive committee, 
Gilman H. Tucker ’61, John J. Hopper ‘77, 
Samuel S. Perry ’80, Harold C. Bullard ’84, 
Amasa B, Clark ’&9, Joseph W. Gannon ’99, 
Clarence G. McDavitt ’00, Henry M. Hobart 
05. 

WHEREAS: 


The resignation of Doctor Francis Brown, 


as President of the Dartmouth Alumni Asgso- 
ciation of New York, removes an able exec- 
utive and a loyal Dartmouth man from our 
organization, be it hereby 

Resolved: 

‘That the Executive Committee of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Association of New 
York express its pleasure in the compliment 
conferred upon Doctor Francis Brown by 
his appointment as Director of the American 
School for Oriental Study and Research in 
Palestine for the year 1907-8. 

And be it further, 

Resolved: 

That the Committee, in behalf of the 
Association, express its regret at the loss of 
his service as President and its appreciation 
of his interest in the excellent work done 
by him for the Association during the past 
year. 

Kendall Banning, Secretary 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


The Dartmouth College Association of 
Southern California elected the following 
officers at its last meeting: President, Doc- 
tor George A. Gates, vice president, Doctor 
C. B. Nichols; secretary and treasurer, 
George H. Beaudry. The attendance at the 
meeting deserves comment, for all of the 
Dartmouth men within a radius of twenty 
or thirty miles of Los Angeles, except two, 
were present. This was largely due to the 
efforts of Mr. Blatner, the retiring secre- 
tary, to whom a vote of thanks was record- 
ed. 


DaRTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF WORCESTER 
The annual meeting and lunch of the 
Dartmouth Lunch Club of Worces- 
ter was held February 23, at one 
o’clock, in the State Mutual restaurant, 


at which were present between thirty and 
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forty members, most of whom remained for 
all the speuking after the lunch and _busi- 
ness session. 

The business session followed the lunch 
and was presided over by the retiring presi- 
dent, Professor Homer P, Lewis. There 
was a report made by Dana’M. Dustan, 
secretary of the club, of his visit to Han- 
over a week before to attend the meeting of 
the Secretaries’ Association. He told of 
some of the plans discussed, saying there is 
a sentiment growing among the classes for 
cold water banquets, and at a recent meet- 
ing of the class of 1897 it was voted unani- 
mously there will be no intoxicating liquors 
allowed at its tenth anniversary banquet. 

He gave his report as secretary of the 
club, saying the average attendance at the 
club lunches had been steadily growing 
each year and last year it was much better 
than the year before, the average last year 
being more than forty-three. ~He offered 
his report as treasurer, showing a balance 
of $9, which is more than double the bal- 
ance of a year ago. 

When Mr, Dustan had completed ‘is re- 
ports the club took up election of officers. 
The chairman of the nominating committee, 
Professor A. W. French of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, reported the nomina- 
tions, and they were accepted as the officers 
by a unanimous vote, The officers elected 
are: President, Rev. Albert F. Newton 
’74, North Leominster; vice presidents, 
Prot. John KE. Sinclair ’58, and Doctor A. 
M. Shattuck °95; secretary and treasurer, 
Dana M. Dustan ’80; executive committee, 
Dana M. Dustan ’80. Walter S. Young ’01, 
and Ralph W. Hawkes ’99. : 

The program of speaking was at once 
opened by Doctoc John L. Hildreth ’64, 
Cambridge, Doctor Hildreth is professor of 
clinical medicine at Tufts College. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘Dartmouth Medical School.’’ 

He discussed the history of the school 
from the founding in 1797, with its growth 
and the results it has attained. 

He was followed by Doctor Edward 
Cowles ’59, professor at the Dartmouth 
Medical School, and lecturer at Clark Uni- 
versity. Doctor Cowles elaborated the sub- 
ject and added some personal reminiscences, 
which were well received. 
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Doctor E. H. Trowbridge was the last 
speaker, and he paid his tribute to the 
excellence of the school of his Alma Mater. 

Following the lunch there was a social 
hour for the members to visit among friends. 

These were present: Doctor A. §&. 
Bolster, Edward R. Skinner, Thomas F. 
McGovern, Edmund E. Pay, John R. East- 
man, Elmer ©. Potter, A. 8., Houghton, 
Thomas Howell, Arthur W. French, Ralph 
W, Hawkes, Dr. R. J. Ward, Dr. BE. dH. 
Trowbridge, Prof. John E. Sinclair, Dr. 
William T. Hanson, Dr. L. L. Conant, all 
of Worcester. 

Frank H. Trow, Clinton; 
liams and G. B. Williams, Milford; W. F. 
Robie, Baldwinville; Berton Williams, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Rev. Albert F. Newton, 
North Leominster; Clarence E. Sibley and 
Hamilton Mayo, Leominster; C. A. Babbitt, 
Fitchburg, and Doctor Arthur Ellis Pattrell, 
North Grafton, 


Wendell Wil- 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 


On March 14, at the Crown Hotel, in 
Providence, nearly fifty Dartmouth gradu- 
ates met and organized the Rhode Island 
Dartmouth Club. 

Included in the list were such men as 
Ezra K. Parker, the past commander of the 
Rhode Island Department of the Grand 
Army, and whose valedictory address back 
in ’°57 was anotable and brilliant effort; 
Doctor Simeon Hunt of theclass of °’62, 
Nathan W. Littlefield and Senator John P. 
Sanborn of Newport, of the class of ’69; 
Walter H. Small ’78, superintendent of the 
local public schools; Reverend H. I. Cush- 
man ’65, aud numerous others down to the 
day of Edward G. Carr ’97, the active pro- 
moter of the new organization, and 
‘‘Johnny’’ Rix, the football and athletic 
star of °05. A nucleus was formed with 
which it is planned to develop a Dartmouth 
movement of influence in this section. 

Enthusiastic speeches, reminiscences and 
a general revival of the spirit of their Col- 
lege made up the program, and then the 
establishment of the permanent organization 
with. the following officers: President, 
Walter H. Small °78; secretary, Edward G, 
Carr °97; treasurer, Robert F. Frame of 
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Newport ’82; executive committee, Senator 
John P, Sanborn ’69, and Eugene Mason of 
Pawtucket ’95. 

The efforts of Edward G. Carr and others 
of the alumni located in Providence brought 
together shortly after seven o’clock at the 
Crown Hotel those who took part in the for- 
mation of the club and for a half-hour or so 
there was a pleasant season of introduc- 
tions, of exchanges of stories and in some 
cases happy reunions. Then with Senator 
John P. Sanborn acting as toastmaster the 
party sat down to a delightful dinner, 
which was enlivened by the singing of 
Dartmouth songs and further ‘‘swapping”’ 
of reminiscences. 

With the clearing away of the remnants 
of the last course and an explanation on the 
part of Mr. Carr as to the object and aims 
of the organization, Senator Sanborn 
addressed the party with a stirring speech 
in which laudations of President Tucker 
were contained in a brilliant review of the 
growth of Dartmouth from its four or five 
small buildings to its present quota of 
twenty or twenty-five beautiful structures, 
and its development from an enrollment of 
less than 300 to over 1000. 

He was followed by Doctor Cushman, Mr. 
Littlefield, Doctor A. H. Ruggles °02, Mr. 


Small, Mr. Rix, Mr. Browne ’03, Mr. 
Taylor ’07. 
Those present were as follows: Ezra K. 


Parker *57; Dr. Simeon Hunt ’62, East Pro- 
vidence: Rev. H. I. Cushman ‘65; Nathan 
W. Littlefield of Pawtucket. and Senator 
John P,. Sanborn of Newport, ’69; Dr. Robert 
G. Reed and James Walker of Woonsocket, 
and Dr. William R, White, Providence, ’74; 
Walter H. Small and Lewis H. Meader, 
Principal of Lexington Avenue School, ’78; 
Robert F. Frame °’82 of Newport: Berton 
Williams ’88, Woonsocket; Prof. A. G, 
Randall °92; R. C. Ebbs, Newport, and J. 
H. Child, Woonsocket, ’°93; Dr. William H. 
McLaughlin °94; F. E. Mason of Pawtucket 
and Prof. Charles H. Hunkins, Providence, 
°95; Edward G. Carr, Providence, and James 
N. Prindle of Sharon, Mass., ’97; C. W. 
Littlefield of Natick and C. D. Montgomery 
of East Providence, ‘98; H. W. Jenkins’00, 
Providence; H. P.Hathaway’01, Woonsocket ; 
Dr. A. H. Ruggles, Providence, and H. 
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C. Tracy,’02; M. R. Brown’03, Fall River; 
William CC. Pelkey ’04; H. S. Rickards 
of Woonsocket, W.B.Small, Providence, and 
J. B. Rix, instructor at Moses Brown 
School, ’05; H. C. Davis and J. W. Haslam, 
Providence, °06; A. W.Taylor’07, and Lewis 
K. Mead. 


Cass OF 1840 

Augustus Strong Wheeler of the law firm 
of Hutchins and Wheeler, one of the best- 
known members of the bar of Boston, died 
April 18, at his home in Wayland. He was 
born at Wayland, Aug. 7, 1820. While he 
was a boy his family removed to Orford,N. 
H., and to this latter place Mr. Wheeler 
became greatly attached. At the time of 
his death he was the possessor of a large 
estate there. He prepared for college at 
Haverhill Academy, N. H., and was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth in 1840. While at 
the academy Mr. Wheeler met Henry Clin- 
ton Hutchins, and from this association 
there grew a friendship which continued 
through the remainder of their lives. The 
two were room-mates ut school and college, 
and in Boston until they were married, and 
then for many years lived in houses side by 
side. Both were admitted to the bar in 
1844. After Mr. Wheeler had been at the 
School two years he entered 
the office of Sidney Bartlett. Later Mr. 
Wheeler and Mr. Hutchins formed a busi- 
ness partnership which became one of the 
most noted and largest law firms in the 
state. ‘For twenty years Mr. Wheeler was 
regarded,’’ said Judge Richardson, “as one 
of the best probate lawyers, and in the 
drafting of wills and complicated instru- 
ments and in the settlement of estates and 
lawsuits he was most successful. 


CLASS OF 1842 


Charles Cummings, son of Thomas and 
Mary (Whitney) Cummings, was born in 
Hollis, N. H., June 7, 1817. 

He fitted for college at the academy in 
Pepperell, Mass., where he was at the same 
time an assistant teacher. 

During his senior autumn he was an 
assistant in Kimball Union Academy. On 
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graduating he took charge of the academy in 
Pepperell for a single term before entering ~ 
the Theological Seminary at Andover. In 
May, 1844, he became principal of Abington 
Union Academy and, after teaching a year 
and a half, returned to Andover, was 
licensed to preach and was graduated in 
1846. His health at that time being con- 
siderably impaired he deemed it best, at 
least for a time, to relinquish his cherished 
plan of entering the ministry and engage in 
teaching. 

Accordingly he accepted the chair of 
principal in the high school in Medford, 
Mass., and ozeupied it forthe next thirty 
years, till impaired hearing caused him to 
resign it in 1876. 

April 4, 1848, he married Miss Elizabeth 
L. Dyer of Abington, Mass, who died 
February 8, 1899. 

He died of age and general weakness at 
Medford, Feb. 28, 1907, 

A son, George Dyer Cummings, survives 
him. 


CLASS OF 1847 


Reverend Richard Hall died April 1, 
after a short illness, at his home in St. 
Paul, Minn. He was born in New Ipswich, 
N. H., August 6, 1817, prepared for college 
at Phillips Andover Academy, and after 
the four years at Dartmouth, studied for 
the ministry at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, where he was graduated in 1850. He 
was ordaiuved at New Ipswich, and October 
1, 1850, was commissioned by the American 
Home Missionary Society, with his college 
and seminary classmate, Charles Seccombe, 
to begin Congregational missionary work in 
the new territory of Minnesota. He at once 
began pastoral duties at Point Douglas and 
Cottage Grove, Minn., and also at Prescott, 
Wis. , while his classmate became the pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in St. 
Anthony(now the east part of Minneapolis), 
the oldest Minnesota church of this denomi- 
nation. 

In 1856 Father Hall was appointed super- 
intendent of the work of the home mission- 
ary society in Minnesota, in which service 
during eighteen years, until 1874, he 
traveled very extensively throughout this 
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state and aided in the foundation of more 
than eighty Congregational churches and 
also of Cavleton College. 

During his later years he resided iv St. 
Paul, being an assistant of the Society for 
the Relief of the Poor, 

He was married in New York City 
August 20, 1850, to Mary Elizabeth Chapin, 
who died about nine years ago. Their two 
children died in infancy. The funeral of 
Yather Hall was in Plymouth Church, St 
Paul, of which he was a member, and he is 
buried beside his wife and children in 
Prescott, Wis. 

Honorable Charles C. Colby died recently 
at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Stanstead, 
Quebec, where he had been a patient for 
some time, 

The Honorable Charles Carroll Colby was 
the son of the late Doctor Moses F. Colby, 
who came to Stanstead from New Hamp- 
shire in 1832, and afterwards represénted 
that county in the parliament of Lower 


Canada. Mr. Colby was born at Derby, 
Vt., on December 10, 1827, and was 
graduated from Dartmouth College, in 


1847. Returning to Canada, he took up the 
study of the law and was called to the 
Quebec Bar in 1855 He took up the prac- 
tice of his profession at Stanstead. 

Twelve years later, when the Dominion 
of Canada came into being, he was elected 
as the first representative of the county of 
' Stanstead in the House of Commons, and 
continued as its representative until’ the 
general election of 1891, when he was 
defeated, having sacrificed his own cam- 
paign in order to help the Conservative can- 
didates running in the other counties of the 
Eastern Townships, the greater portion of 
these being elected. 

After this reverse, Mr. Colby went 
abroad, and on his return in October, 1893, 
being pressed to again contest the county in 
the next general election, he announced at 
a dinner given in his honor at Stanstead 
Plain that ‘“‘he had laid aside the public 
harness for good, and desired to dwell among 
his friends only as a private citizen.’’ 

When in parliament Mr. Colby acquired 
the reputation of being one of the ablest 
debaters in the House of Commons.  Pre- 
ferment naturally came to him. From 1887 


‘Colby was always 
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to 1889 he was deputy speaker of the House, 
and in 1889 was called tothe Privy Council, 
taking his seat in the cabinet of Sir John 
A. Macdonald as president of the Privy 
Council, resigning after his defeat in 1891. 
In 1896, when Sir Mackenzie Bowell formed 
his government, he offered Mr. Colby a 
portfolio, but this the latter declined, hold- 
ing to his decision no longer to take any 
part in public affairs. 

Mr. Colby was one of the fathers of the 
National Policy, his speeches in 1878 contri- 
buting materially to the success of the Con- 
servative platform in the general election of 
that year. With local enterprises Mr. 
intimately connected, 
doing much to advance the interests of the 
section of the country in which he resided. 

In recent years Mr. Colby passed much of 
his time abroad, still maintaining, how- 
ever, his interest in the county with which 
his name had been so long and so promi- 
nently identified. 

Mr. Colby married in 1858 Miss Harriett 
Child, of Weybridge, Vt., who survives 
him, together with his four children, Pro- 
fessor Colby, of McGill University; Doctor 
J. C. Oolby of Stanstead: Mrs.- J. F. 
Aikins, of Winnipeg, and Miss Colby, 


Ciass OF 1850 
Secretary,Dr. John Ordronaux, Glen Head, 


Long Island 


Mr. Henry Chase, who has been for 
twenty-five years agent of the New England 
Watch and Ward Society, has recently 
resigned that position. In the Boston 
Transcript for January 2, he wrote an 
interesting account of the work of the 
society in the suppression of crime and the 
securing of better laws. 


CLASS OF 1856 


Secretary, Rev. F. D. Ayer, 8739 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Honorable Abraham Burbank Coffin died 
March 9 at his home in Winchester, Mass. 
He was born in Gilead, Me.. March 31, 
1831. His parents early moved to London- 
derry, N. H., where he worked on a farm. 
During his college course he taught several 
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winters at Andover, Mass., the greater part 
of his senior year being principal of the 
Stoneham, Mass., high school. After grad- 
uation he taught school while he studied 
law in Virginia. Returning to Massachu- 
setts he was admitted to the bar in 1858. 
The following year he was appointed a trial 
justice for Middlesex county and opened an 
office in Stoneham. Four years later he 
resigned and devoted all his time to his 
Boston practice. Mr. Coffin had been a 
member of both branches of the state legis- 
lature and the governor’s council. He was 
appointed chairman of the board of gas and 
electric light commissioners by Governor 
Ames, and after four years’ service declined 
reappointment. Six years ago he retired 
and lived on his farm in Winchester, Mass. 
In 1888 he marrizd Mary E. Stevens of 
Boston, who survives him. 


CLASS OF 1868 


Secretary, Charles F. Emerson, Hanover, 
N. H. 


Reverend Jesse Gibson MacMurphy was 
rector in charge, in the absence of the Rev- 
erend J, C. Flanders, at the consecration of 
the new Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Transfiguration at West Derry, N. H. 


CLASS OF 1873 


Rev. S. Winchester Adriance, 
Winchester, Mass. 


Secretary, 


Henry D. Woodbridge is general book 
keeper for the Franklin National Bank, 
Newark, O., and is also interested in 
various business enterprises, among which 
is the Newton Coal and Mining Co., of 
which he is secretary and treasurer. 


A very interesting article by Professor 
Wright of Harvard University on ‘‘The 
Origin of Plato’s Cave,’’ which was origi- 


nally printed in the Harvard Studies in 


Classical Philology, Vol. xvii, has just been 
issued separately in a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages. 

Doctor David B. Ward, non-graduate, 
died at his home, Church St., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Jan. 24, 1907, of heart trouble fol- 
lowing asevere attack of the grip. He had 
contracted a severe cold afew-days before 
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his death, but persisted in attending to his 
duties, and treated his patients until a short 
time before his death. He was born in 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y., March 15, 1853, his ° 
father, Alson Ward, for years having been 
one of Poughkeepsie’s best citizens and 
holding many positions of influence. D. B. 

Ward was fitted at Riverview Military 
Academy in his home city. He left Dart-. 
mouth at the conclusion of his junior year, 

and graduated from Hamilton College a 
year later in 1878. He completed his medi- 
cal studies at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City, receiving his 
degree in 1876. For three years he practiced 
his profession at Wheeling, W. Va., and 
then began practice at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

remaining there until his death. Many 
years ago he began to make a specialty of 
microscopic work in the study of disease, 

and his advice was much sought. Cultures 
were constantly sent to him for micr )scupic 
examination. He was never married. 





CuLass OF 1875 
Secretary Henry W. Stevens, Esq.,Concord, 
mek 

George I. Aldrich has just issued a most 
interesting report as superintendent of the 
schools of Brookline, Massachusetts. 

The schools of this town are famous for 
their excellence. 


CLass OF 1876 
Secretary, William H. Gardiner, “259 
South Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

The thirty-first annual report of the class 
appeared in February, giving names, 
addresses, and occupations, besides notes on 
many members, and an account of the 
thirtieth reunion in June, 1906. 


CLASS OF 1878 


Secretary, Walter H. Small, 42 Adelphi 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

N. W. Norton is senior member of the 
law firm of Norton ‘Brothers, consisting of 
himself, an older brother, and a younger 
brother who graduated from Dartmouth in 
1892. They do an extensive business. To 
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Norton, Buffalo largely owes her free public 
library, of which he has been a trustee 
since its founding. 

His first wife died some seventeen years 
ago; three years ago he married again. 
Mrs. Norton joins ‘“Jim’’ in a most‘cordial 
welcome to any 778 man who ealls. He 
hopes to be at the thirtieth reunion in 1908. 


H. B. Hubbell, who lost his wife in 
September, 1906, has been again afflicted by 
the death of his younger daughter, Celia, 
on December 31, 1906. She was a bright 
girl, not quite ten years old. Hubbell has 
one daughter remaining. 


F. W. Gove is now connected with the 
Peoria Star, Peoria, Ill. 


A. F. Andrews’ new’ office address is 41 
West 24th Street. His residence is still 256 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


The Rhode. Island Dartmouth Club was 
organized in Providence, March 14, 1907, 
with an attendance of thirty-five men at the 
first meeting. It is expected to enroll 
nearly one handred members. W. H. Small 
was elected president. 

Last June he was paid the complimeut of 
having his salary raised from $4000 to $5000 
by uvanimous vote of the school board. 


J. OC. Enright died suddenly in New York 
City on the night of. February 1 under cir- 
cumstances which are suspicious. He was 
found dead in his hotel room with the gas 
turned on. At first it was called suicide, 
but a fuller investigation points to foul 
play. The room door was unlocked and the 
watch, money, and two mileage books 
which he was knownto have, were all 
missing. ~ 

Enright had lived in Windsor, Vermont, 
ever since his graduation and had prospered. 
He had a lucrative law practice, insurance 
and real estate business, had been promi- 
nent in town affairs, had represented his 
district in the assembly and the senate, and 
at the time of hisdeath was intensely inter- 
ested in the Ascutney Green Granite Co. 
He leaves a wife, and daughter who is a 
graduate of U. V. M. and at present a 
teacher in Windsor. 

Enright is the second to pass on of those 
who assembled at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, 
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A. W. Edson has prepared, and the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association has pub- 
lished a bulletin on ‘‘ Professional Reading 
for Teachers. ”’ 

Some time ago a_ letter from Stickney 
gave the following: ‘‘Vittum ’78, has 
been called to the presidency of Fargo Col- 
lege, Fargo, N. D., and it is expected he 
will accept and commence his work about 
January 1, 1907. Two Dartmouth men are 
ou the board, Perley and Stickney of ’78. 
Rev. EK. M. Vittum has been pastor of the 
Congregational church at Grinnell, Iowa, for 
fifteen years, during which time more than 
1100 members have been received into the 
church. It is the largest Congregational 
church in Iowa.’”’ 

Vittum accepted and entered upon his 
new work eaily in the year. We shall 
receive an account of his new duties later. 

The following letter from Vittum, 
written on March 26, 1907, will be of inter-’ 
est to his classmates: 

My Dear Parson :— 

Glad to hear from you again. I have 
made a long jump; but I presume Eastern- 
ers say it is all West, and there can’t be 
much difference. There is, however, a 
great difference, for Iowa is far on in civil- 
ization, and has not yet received such a 
mass of oriental immigration as is submerg- 
ing the Atlantic coast. We have got our 
foreign problem; but the foreign problem 
has got you, . 

Well, North Dakota isa great country, 
not as cold as it has been painted—if I may 
use an [rish bull. We hadseveral weeks of 
severe weather, but it has been mild ever 
since the first week in February. The rail- 
roads have been blocked, in the sense that 
they have not moved one fourth the freight 
offered. But that condition began before 
the first flake of snow fell. Railroad busi- 
ness is poorly managed in this country and 
seems to be worse the further west one goes. 
There is so much more money to be made 
by manipulating stocks and bonds, that rail- 
road magnates are tempted to neglect the 
ordinary business of carrying freight and 
passengers. 

Our college is small, but we have a large 
field all our own. There are state institu- 
tions, as in all the western states, but we 
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are the only independent college, entirely 
separate from the state schools. We have 
only nine in our graduating class, and in 
many ways it isthe day of small things. 
But we are trying to get ourselves and our 
work before the attention of the young 
people and induce more of them to strike 
out for a liberal education. 

We have about $800,000 worth of prop- 
erty, which was considered quite astart for 
a college, fifty years ago, but everything is 
done on such a large scale nowadays that it 
takes millions to make any show in the 
world. But we have a solid little plant, it 
is sure to grow, how rapidly, no one can 
tell. 

Stickney is secretary of our board of 
trustees, and to him the college owes a 
large debt. Inits infancy he pumped.in 
oxygen when most people thought the child 
would die. In fact Stickney has made 
good. He has been a useful man in this 
region. Nothing is too hard for him, and 
he has a grip ‘like a bulldog. He never 
gives up. Other people say, ‘‘ While 
there’s life there’s hope;’’ but Stickney 
goes far beyond that; he believes in the 
resurrection. Perhaps you know that 
North Dakota was. settled too ‘soon. 
Twenty-five years ago people rushed far out 
on the prairie without knowing what they 
were going to do or how they were going to 
live. They were pickets who waited fifteen 
years for the army to come up. Stickney 
has ministered to many a discouraged little 


community and taught them nil des- 
perandum. | 
Perley is another of our trustees, and 


another who has done much for the college. 
Time sets easily on Perley. His hair is 
somewhat gray, but is thick and curly as 
ever and he sings even better than iu Col- 
lege days. - He is a little stout—enough to 
look well-fed and comfortable; in fact, he 
is getting the best there is in life. He lives 
over on the Minnesota side of the river, but 
it is a short walk from his office to mine. 
He has a good busiuess and is said to be 
worth a hundred thousand. That was con- 
sidered a small fortune when we were 
young and I dare say he will not suffer in 
his old age. Best of all, he has always 
been interested in what is good for his com- 
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munity and his state, and is a recognized 
leader in the better life of this region. 
When he was a member of the state legisla- 
ture he was a valuable friend of the normal 
schools and was helpful to education in 
many ways. : 

Judge Templeton is only sixty miles 
away.but I have not yet met him. Every- 
body speaks highly of him and his work. ~ 
He has served several terms as district — 
judge, being elected inspite of the fact that 
he was ademocrat. He failed as a candi- 
date for the supreme bench because of his 
wrong politics. Now we have a democratic 
governor, owing to a split among the repub- 
licans, and this governor has just appointed 
Temp to serve out the unexpired term ofa 
district judge, and all interested in the 
courts of the district are glad to get him 
back again. Each of the three has been an 
honor to the College and the class, and so 
as you see, I have only good news from ’78, 
so far as I meet its children. 

I shall try to make these three men 
believe that it is their several duties to 
attend the thirtieth anniversary—neither of 
them has been present at the others. Stick 
will have a son graduate at Dartmouth next 
year so he will be called by a double influ- 
ence. We must begin to work up that 
matter pretty soon. JI have been plauning 
for it ever since 1908. Remember me to 
any of the boys whom you may meet. I 
tried to find some of them in Boston last 
summer, but they had all ‘‘gone to 
grass,’’ 

Yours truly, 
KpMUND M,. ViITTUM 


CLASS OF 1881 


Secretary, Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Georgia 


In March the class report was published, 
including a directory of members of the 
class, and accounts of the work of some of 
them. Two pictures, taken at the last 
reunion in 1906, add to the interest of the 
pamphlet,—one is of the members of the 
class and the other of their wives and chil- 
dren who were_there present. 
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CLASS OF 1883 
Secretary, S. 


W. Robertson, Rochester, 
N. H. 
Rush Chellis represents the town of 


Claremont in the present New Hampshire 
legislature. He seems to be taking a con- 
spicnous part in legislation, being arrayed 
with the ‘‘Churchill Republicans’’ against 
free passes and other legislation disapproved 
by that class of legislators. 

’*83 is represented on alumni associations 
officers by J. F. Moore, president of the 
Northwestern Association; D. EK. Bradley, 
president of Connecticut Association, and 
Tenney, treasurer, and Blake on executive 
committee of the Boston Association. 

The secretary expects in the near future 
to begin work on his nest report with a 
view to preparations for a big reunion of 
the class for the twenty-fifth anniversary in 
1908. 


CLASS OF 1884 


Dr. J. P. Houston has been elected pres- 
ident of The Childien’s Memorial Hospita 
of Chicago. This institution is *eing buil 
up not only for the large needs of the pres- 
aut but for the great work of the future. 


CLASS OF 1885 


Secretary, Prof. H. D. Foster, Hanover, 
N. H. 


The fifth report was recently published, 
being a ‘Record of twenty-one years, 1885- 
1906, with the names, addresses and occu- 
pations of the Class for 1906.’’ It consists 
largely of letters from the members of the 


class, giving each one’s’ account of 
himeelf. 

CLASS OF 1886 
Secretary, William M. Hatch, Esq., 221 


Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


One of the pleasantest reunions of the 
class was held at the Hotel Thorndike in 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, March 13, 
thirteen members being present, ten accom- 
panied by their wives, twenty-three in all. 
Those attending were: Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Bittinger and Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Bittinger 
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of Plymouth; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Chaffin, 
West Dennis: Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Hatch, 
Lexington; Mr. G@. K. Howard, Bartlett, N. 
H.; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Newton, Roxbury; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Ransom, Dorchester: 
Doctor and Mrs. A. P, Richmond, Dover, 
N. H.; Mr. and Mrs, Walter Sampson, Mid- 
dleboro: Mr. aud Mrs, L. P. Snow, Roch- 
ester, N. H.; Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Stetson, 
Middleboro, Mr. J. G. Thompson, Fitch- 
burg, and Doctor G, E. Whitehill, Everett. 
The banquet was in charge of Doctor Eliza 
Ransom. 

Plans are already in hand for an excur- 
sion to Plymouth about June 8, formal 
notice of which will be sent out in due 
time. It will be a “‘family affair. ’’ 


CLASS OF 1888 
Secretary, William Byron Forbush, 706 Sec- 
ond Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Reverend John Lew Clark is pastor of the 
Baptist church at Fairfield, Me. 


Charles L. Cobb is in the employ of the 
Railroad Insurance Syndicate, 45 William 
hee NA eM IL: 


H. S. Denny is in real estate business in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


EK. J. Bodwell is superintendent of city 
schools, Norfolk, Nebraska. 


George F.. Chandler is town olerk and 
treasurer of Strafford, Vt. 


Charles L. Sawyer is manager of the Real 
Estate Board of Minneapolis, and a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota legislature. 


L, C. White is general manager of the 
Amsden Lime Co., Amsden, Vt. 


The thirteenth report of the class was 
published in January. 


CLASS OF 1889 


Secretary, James C. Flagg, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Hon. John Barrett has recently been 
appointed director of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, at Washington. The third 
Pan-American Conference at Rio Janeiro 
passed a sweeping resolution for the reor- 
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ganization of this bureau and one of the 
first steps was the appointment of a director, 
and the choice fell unanimously on Mr. 
Barrett. On the day that he took his place 
as director he received notice that the 
National University of the Republic of Col- 
umbia had conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws and Science in recognition 
of his services for the betterment of rela- 
tions between North and South America. 
It is the first time that that university has 
ever conferred such an honor upon a citizen 
of the United States. 


John A. Perkins, principal of the 
Danbury Normal School, was _ elected 
president of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association at its annual 


convention held in New Haven. 


CLASS OF 1892 


Willis Barker Moore died in Teney Ho:- 
pital in the Borough of Brooklyn on Friday, 
January 25. At the time of his death he 
was in the employ of the Otis Elevator 
Company in New York, after having been 
for several years a teacher. 


CLASS OF 1895 


Frank P. Dodge, Boulder, 


Colorado 


Secretary, 


A son, Benjamin Reynolds, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton T. Scales, on March 24, 
in Philadelphia. 


ee 


CLASS OF 1896 


Secretary, Carl H. Richardson, Esq., 2% 
School St., Boston, Mass, 


At a meeting of the Chicago Historical 
Society, on March 28, Isaac J. Cox 
of the University of Cincinnati, 
deilvered an address on ‘‘The Diplomacy 
and Intrigue of the Old Northwest. ’’ 
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Another important contribution . to 
Arthurian study has appeared in ‘‘The 
Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, 


especially those of Great Britain and 
France,’’ by Robert Huntington Fletcher, 
which constitutes Vol. X. of the Harvard 
“Studies and Notes in Philology and Liter- 
ature’’ (Ginn and Co.). The author traces 
accurately and with a completeness never 
attempted before the Arthurian tradition as 
it developed in the chronicles from Gildas to 
the end of the sixteenth century. It is not 
his fault if his researches have not brought 
to light any considerable new material. 
Perhaps the most interesting find of this 
nature noted in the work is the account of 
Arthur’s end in the ‘‘Chronicle of the 
Monastery of Hales’’ which the author had 
already called attention to in Vol. XVIII. 
of the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. Mr. Fletcher has earned the 
gratitude of all Arthurian students by the 
thoroughuess of his investigations in this 
voluminous and irksome material. 


CLASS OF 1897 


Secretary, John M. Boyd, Esq., Boston 


University, Boston, Mass. 


A Reunion Calendar (extending from 
January through June, 1907,) has appeared, 
as a constant reminder to every man in the 
class to be on hand for the tenth reunion. 


CLASS OF 1898 


Secretary, Herbert W. Blake, Esq., Island 
Pond; Viti 


Doctor Fletcher Harper Swift is the 
author of ‘‘The Most Beautiful Thing in the 
World,’? (E. P. Dutton and Oompa- 
ny) which is listed in the Bookman 
(June, 1906) as among the six best selling 
books of the month, ‘‘To one who desires 
a story that at once charms, inspires, and 
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appeals to the sense of value, leaving no 


uncertain impress on the mind, this 
litle book is a delight.’’ 

CLASS OF 1900 
Secretary, Henry N. Teague, The New 


Weston, Madison Ave. and 49th St., New 
York City 
Doctor Robert Hartley Brooks was married 
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CLASS OF 1903 


Secretary, Jeremiah KF. Mahoney, North 


Andover, Mass. 


Tbe engagement is announced of Harold 
M. Hess to Miss Grace Kellogg of Peoria, 
Ill. The wedding will not take place before 
fall, 

Victor M. Place is physical director at 
the University of Washington, and was also 


on April 23, to Miss Emily Olcott of Muncie, 


coach of the footba!l team. 


Indiana. They are to live in Claremont, wee 
N. H. 
— CLASS OF 1861. D. M. S. 
Cade Ons 1009 s pears 2 E. rae of anh ai 
: outh efferso : 
pecrerary WV. C. Hill, 15 Lonsdale St., ~. ‘ ¥ eee Pa re 
Eh, tM City, died recently, at the age of seventy- 
She ta eb one years. Death was caused by dropsy. 
William Carroll Hill has accepted a posi- Doctor Buck had been twice mar- 
tion with the Associated Press and iscon-  pjeq, His first wife was Miss Bessie 


nected with the Boston office. 


M. Schneider. 
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married in November, 1905, was Miss Lulu 
Tillewein. He is survived by her, Mrs. 
Lilly Buck, a daughter-in-law, and two 
grandchildren. 

Doctor Buck was a sergeant ina Con- 
necticut regiment in the Civil War. He 
had a wide practice on the South Side, and 
was well known. 


Cuass OF 1894. D. M. S. 


Doctor George T, Church of Brooklyn 
died suddenly of heart disease on March 10, 
at the age of forty-nine years. He was a 
native of Waterville, N. Y., his father be- 
ing the well-known Justice Chailes Church. 
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He was graduated from Hamilton College 
in the class of 1880 and after some years 
spent in various teaching positions, studied 
medicine at the Albany Medical College and 
at Dartmouth. He practised for a time in 
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removed to Brooklyn. He was. one of the 
examiners of the Civil Service Board. 


Cuass OF 1895. D. M. S. 


At the recent banquet of the Wesleyan 
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ove of the post-prandial speakers, as the 
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HE atinotiticement, tnade May 
twelfth, that President Tucker 
liad asked to be telieved of the te- 
Spoiisibility of the presidency of the 
College catiie with painftil suddenness 
tothe alumni arid frierids of Dart- 
mouth who had not known of the 
seriousness of his sickness, and the 
necessity for the request brought 
the keenest regret to all. 
For many months it has been an 


exceedingly exhausting thing at times’ 


for Doctor Tucker to meet engage- 
ments which have involved public 
speaking, and more recently at in- 
creasingly frequent intervals, unusual 
effort of any kind has brought re- 
action from which recovery has been 
slow. ‘The causes have not been 
plain until within a little time, and 
the President had thought that he could 
go onin full vigor to the time which 
he had set for withdrawing from the 
work, in two or three years. Upon 
his return, about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, however, from an extended 
trip among the alumni associations, 
during which he was under a con- 
stant stress of engagemernits, he was 
seized with an attack of ex- 


No. 5 
treme severity. Later, the last 
of March, he was again sub- 


jected to a like attack from which he 
has not yet recovered, and a weak- 
tiess of the heart action was revealed 
as the cause. Doctor Tucker im- 
inediately wrote to the Trustees, put- 
ting his resignation into their hands, 
to take effect at once, in the following 
Tetters 

To THE TRUSTEES OF DARTMOUTH 

COLLEGE : 

For the last eighteen months I have 
been conscious of an undefined physi- 
cal disability which has given me at 
times serious embarrassment, especi- 
ally in meeting public engagements. 
The sudden and somewhat protracted 
sickness through which I have been 
passing has revealed the cause, namely, 
an impairment of the heart. My 
physicians advise me that I cannot 
expect to do further efficient execu- 
tive work. I take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to apprize you of their decision, 
and to place before you my resigna- 
tion of the presidency of the College. 
I have long recognized the fact that 
there are no gradations in the work 
of a college president, in the way 
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either of responsibility or of initiative. 
From the nature of the work there 
cari be but one standard of efficiency. 
While, therefore, I anticipate by two 
or three years the natural time of my 
resignation, I do so with prompt and 
cheerful acquiescence in the law of 
all administrative service, which 
makes no provision for crippled 
leadership. I now ‘return to my 
books from which I virtually parted 
company when I assumed the absorb- 
ing duties of the presidency. If it 
shall seem to you to bea useful ser- 
vice, and in other respects wise, I 
shall be glad to retain an informal 
connection with the College through 
one or more courses of lectures, open 
to seniors, upon the general subject 
of the Formation and Expression of 
Public Opinion in a Democracy. 

I cannot put by these fourteen 
years of service, happy in their asso- 
ciations and inspiring in their pur- 
pose, without a word of grateful 
acknowledgment to those through 
whom the service has been made 
one of mutual obligation and de- 
light—first to you for your stead- 
fast and unwavering support, and 
thens..itoy. theo tacwlty candy sto 
the students of successive class- 
es, and to the alumni, each and 
all of whom have contributed every- 
thing in their power to the common 
end. With such co-operation no 
reasonable good to the College has 
seemed unattainable. The things 
which remain to be accomplished, 
very much larger than any which 
have been wrought, go over with 
equal incentive and hope to other 
hands. I count it a joy that, as I 
relinquish the position which you 
asked me as a graduate of the College 
to take, I may resume my place in 
the united and enthusiastic fellowship 
of our graduates to add one more 
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supporting force to the work of my 
successor in the presidency. 
I am, in constantiesteem, 
Most sincerely yours, 
W. J. TUCKER 

The Trustees, upon receipt of this 
letter, with certain knowledge that 
Doctor Tucker could not again take 
up full work and that it was his 
strong wish to be wholly relieved of 
the burden upon him, turned unani- 
mously to Professor Francis Brown 
70, of Union Theological Seminary, 
and asked him to accept the position 
as President. It was necessary to 
move quickly in the matter, for Doc- 
tor Brown was under engagement to 
sail almost immediately, preliminary 
toa year abroad as Director of the 
American School of Palestine. Ina 
letter to him, under ‘date of April 
eighth, the Trustees said that in their 
opinion President Tucker’s successor 
should be aman of broad scholarship 
and high intellectual attainments, who 
should know the history and tradi- 
tions and the fundamental ideas on 
which the College rests, and who 
would be able to carry on and develop 
the general policies which had been 
so broadly established. } 

‘In our belief there is no one who 
so fully possesses these qualities as 
yourself. We remember, too, that 
you are a grandson of the President 
who saved the College in another 
critical period of its history,—the son 
of one who gave the best years of his 
life to its service; that you are as- 
sociated with us as trustee and have 
knowledge of the College property and 
its financial needs. We know that, 
as President, you will keep the Col- 
lege on the high plane of its present 
efficiency. 

‘‘We ask you to consent to take the 
place now held by Doctor Tucker and 
catry on his work. We pledge our-. 
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selves to ‘hold up your hands’ and 
to co-operate with the sincerest loyalty 
in giving high and honorable success 
to ‘your administration. We know 
that the pressure of other duties is 
upon you, but we believe that this 
call of the College for your service is 
so imperative as to require your ac- 
ceptance. 

‘Let us add that we make this call 
and ask your acceptance with the 
solemn sense of our responsibility and 
your own and with absolute confidence 
that your acceptance will assure the 
future of the College.”’ 

Professor Brown replied on April 
twenty-ninth that after careful deliber- 
ation, and with painful reluctance, he 
found himself constrained to decline 
the call. 

Portions of paragraphs in his letter 
are herewith quoted : 

‘*T rejoice in the history of the Col- 
lege, its triumphs over difficulty, its 
recent phenomenal growth, its deep 
roots and its increasing power. My 
Own intimate associations with it, 
personal and ancestral, are sacred to 
me. I recognize the magnificence of 
the opportunity and its demands of 
the best that is inthe best man. The 
influence of the position and the con- 
spicuous honor attaching to it are 
beyond anything that I have the right 
to expect. The appeal is of the most 
varied character, educational, reli- 
gious, public. 

‘“Tf then, I have reached the con- 
clusion that this is not for me, you 
will understand that I find reasons on 
the other side of no ordinary cogency. 
These reasons do not lie in my sense 
of inadequacy for the task you propose 
to me. I feel this inadequacy, and 
' might have lent an ear to the mis- 
givings occasioned by it; but you 
have yourselves taken the risk in ex- 
tending the invitation tome. With 
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the certainty of a less brilliant and 
sustained administration than that to 
which recent years have accustomed 
us—an inevitable certainty—and with 
the distinct possibility of failure, I 
should still not have felt justified in 
declining on this ground, when you 
have assumed the responsibility of 
asking me. It is not the weight of 
care involved, as such, which repels 
me, nor the glaring contrast with 
Doctor Tucker. Someone must face 
these things, and why not I, if other- 
wise the way were clear ? 

‘“The reasons lie entirely in my 
connection with this seminary and in 
the work of my life as a student, 
hitherto, considered in relation to cer- 
tain special circumstances of the pres- 
ent and the immediate future. My vo- 
cation as a Professor of Old ‘Testament 
Studies has always seemed to me 
worthy of a man’s ambition. It is, 
to my mind, not least important now, 
when old and untenable views are 
still dying hard, and some new views 
are wild and indefensible. 


* * ; * * 


‘*But much more than this. In 
the exercise of this calling I have 
come into association with a body of. 
men of like mind, in what I have 
ventured to call in your presence’a 
movement, having as its object the 
simplifying, broadening and deepen- 
ing of the religious appeal to men. 
Each one of us, by this association,— 
which includes members of our Board 
of Directors as well as of our Faculty 
—becomes more than an individual 
person. Each contributes to the 
whole, but the whole is more than the 
sum of its several parts. Difficult 
years of theological contest and mis- 
understanding lie behind us. Through 
the steadfastness of a group of sub- 
stantial men we have weathered the 
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storm, and are now face to face with 
an immediate opportunity far larger 
than we have ever known before. 
The time of fruitful service in our 
common enterprise is just beginning. 


* * * * 


‘‘Many firm, slowly-spun strands 
of connection, along which influence 
passes, religious, ecclesiastical, schol- 
atly, and social, make me aware that 
iny withdrawal now—even if my piace 
were to be taken by a better man— 
would involve a loss to the movement 
to which we are all committed, such 
as I think it would be wrong for me 
to inflict. I probably cannot set 
before the eyes of anyone not person- 
ally involved the greatness of the 
issue as I myself seem to see it. I 
may even appear to you to be talking 
with large exaggeration of what we 
are trying todohere. But let me ask 
you to remember that I am not com- 
parting the intrinsic importance, in the 
abstract, of the two positions. I am 
not faced with any abstract decision. 
I do not stand as one who has a free 
choice. If that were the case, you 
might have had my acceptance in the 
first hour of our conference. But I 
am here, a part of this movement, 
woven into it by the work and experi- 
ence of almost a generation, knowing 
what it means, familiar with its de- 
mands, and deeply persuaded by its 
vital importance. Ido not call this a 
greater opportunity than the Presi- 
dency of Dartmouth; I only find in it, 
for myself, with my life so long inter- 
twined with it, the superior obliga- 
tion. I do not venture to leave it. 
I believe I ought not to leave it. I 
have come to feel that I should be 
deserting a post of duty. I may, of 
course, be mistaken. I have not 
reached this result without a struggle. 
But this is my present conviction. 
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‘‘And now, while there must of 
necessity be a time of anxious ques- 
tioning as to’ who our leader shall be, 
I believe that, with the blessing of 
God, we shall find ourselves uniting 
on him before very long, and moving 
forward, with him, to the large fields 
of service which stretch before the 
Colleve: 


The ‘I'rustees then asked President 
Tucker to withdraw his letter, and to 
retain the presidency until time had 
been given them to find the right man 
to become his successor. ‘The Presi- 
dent acceded to their wishes and wrote 
under date of May eleventh: 


To THE TRUSTEES OF DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE: 


On the sixth of April, after the con- 
sultation of the doctors in regard to 
iny present sickness, I communicated 
to you the result of their decision, 
namely, that owing to an impairment 
of the heart it would be impossible for | 
me to continue in the full discharge of. 
the duties of the presidency. It seems 
to me so essential that the duties of 
the office should be maintained in full 
efficiency that I placed before you my 
resignation. ‘‘Although’’, as I then 
wrote, ‘‘I anticipate by two or three 
years the natural time of my resigna- 
tion I do so with prompt and cheerful 
acceptance of the law of all adminis- 
trative service which makes no pro- 
vision for crippled leadership.”’ | 

My letter was sent to you confiden- 
tially in the hope that you might be 
able to announce the election of my 
successor at the same time that you 
announced my resignation. Acting 
under the urgency of my desire, you 
endeavored to bring about the result, 
but after earnest effort you found that 
this course was impracticable. You 
now ask me to withhold my letter, 
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and to retain the general supervision 
of the College until such time as you 
may be able to give it over to my suc- 
cessor, without interruption to its 
work or policy. 1 had proposed, as 
you will recall, to retain an informal 
connection with the College by the 
service which I might render through 
a lectureship, but if in your judgment 
I can render a better service for the 
‘time being by continuing in partial 
executive work, I accede to your re- 
quest. I shall be obliged, however, 
to act under the following definite re- 
strictions—absence for the remainder 
of this year ; and for next year or such 
part, of it as you may require, exemp- 


tion from much of the daily routine, 


and from public engagements. I need 
not assure you of my desire and pur- 
pose to co-operate with you in all of 
your immediate plans for the’ main- 
tenance and advancement of the Col- 
lege. I see no reason whatever for 
any change in the policy which has 
heretofore governed your action, nor 
in the slightest abatement of your 
efforts for the strengthening, or enrich- 
ment, or increase of the inheritance 
which you have the honor to admin- 
ister. 
I am, 
In constant esteem and affection, 
Welw FUCKER 


The present situation, therefore, is 
that President Tucker has recovered 
to the extent which allows him to 
accept the proposition of the Trustees 
and to retain administrative control of 
the College until a successor shall be 
appointed, if this can be done within 
a few months. 

In all the grief which the imminence 
of the loss of Doctor Tucker as the 
executive head of the College occa- 
sions, there are none who do not realize 
how bountifully he has given from his 
strength for the advancement of the 
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College, and there are none who will 
not find large recompense for this loss, 
if as is expected under the relief of 
laying aside his great work, he shall 
regain health in such measure that 
men of Dartmouth shall continue to 
learn from him and that he in turn 
shall enjoy the fruits of his labors. 

The Junior Prom Week at Dart- 
mouth is an occurrence which, if not 
hallowed by years of tradition, has be- 
come no less definite and indispensable 
a part of undergraduate life than are 
Chinning Season and Commencement. 
It has an advantage over the other two 
functions in that while Chinning 
Season is essentially for the benefit of 
the Freshmen, and Commencement 
for that of the Seniors, Prom Week 
is for the whole College. Whether or 
no he entertains especially invited 
guests, every man is, in a sense, a 
host, realizes that he is, and does his 
share in the general extension of good- 
will and hospitality. Thus Prom 
Week becomes an educative force in 
our midst. Book learning is but a 
part of culture; the development of 
the social graces is an almost equally 
important part. The comparative 
isolation which has made for the 
solidarity of Dartmouth and which 
has proved of value in the focusing of 
student attention upon the matter in 
hand, has at the same time worked a 
degree of hardship in its prevention of 
legitimate social intercourse. 

Those who view Prom Week simply 
as a period of neglected recitations 
should accordingly realize that what- 
ever the neglect at Dartmouth during 
a few days in May, it is as nothing 
compared with the distractions which 
continually tempt the students of other 
more centrally located institutions. 
In making full provision for this week 
of diversion the College will find the 
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best solution of the problem of re- 
taining the benefits of isolation while 
avoiding its difficulties. 





The last few weeks have been a 
period of peace and quiet in athletics. 
The baseball team has found itself 
unable to rise above tradition or its 
own limitations, and the usual mid- 
season slump has destroyed any chance 
of high ranking among the college 
teams of the country. Itis plain that 
schedules have been too long and too 
hard, and they are to be shortened 
and lightened. Other changes will be 
made also, for there is no reason why 
baseball should not be played at Dart- 
mouth on a grade with other games. 

In track athletics the team has gone 
from -good to better. The showing 
against Harvard was creditable. The 
dual. meet with Amherst was most 
satisfactory. ‘The New England In- 
tercollegiate games gave Dartmouth a 
victory, decisive beyond all expecta- 
tions. Weare proud of the team. 
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The finishing of the two new dormi- 
tories, completing the row bearing 
the name of Fayerweather, makes ap- 
propriate callitig attention of Dart- 
mouth men to the life of this retiring 
and modest leather merchant, bene- 
factor of American colleges. Feeling 
keenly the need of education, which 
had been denied to him, he planned 
from early life to do something for the — 
advancement of higher education. 
How completely he succeeded more 
than twenty colleges will testify. 
The Bi-MontTuty publishes this 
month an article about Mr. Fayer- 
weather, of whom too little is known. 
A fuller knowledge concerning the 
lives of the men who have given to 
our colleges would be an inspiration 
to faculties and students. A benefac- 
tion from a man to give to others that 
which he has lacked himself bears its 
own stimulus to high efficiency and 
imposes its own responsibility. 


EDITORIAL 
PRESIDENT TUCKER’S RESIGNATION 


The qualified resignation of the 
presidency of Dartmouth College 
which Rev. Dr. William J. Tucker 
has sent to the trustees of that institu- 
tion will be received with profound 
regret. Large achievement along 
right lines is always admired and ap- 
plauded, and Doctor Tucker is a man 
who has achieved. Hedid that before 
he became the head of the New Hamp- 
shire college, and his administration 
during the past fourteen years has 
been identified with the largest pros- 
perity and development in the history 
of that institution. His connection 
with it has covered a period of almost 
phenomeiral progress in whatever re- 
lation we may estimate his service. 
The value of a college to higher edu- 
cation does not depend upon the num- 
ber of its students, or the increase in 
its buildings and endowments, though 
in these respects Dartmouth has dis- 
tanced all her previous records and 
has attained a place in the front rank 
so far as New England is concerned. 

But President Tucker has measured 
up to a much higher test than this. 
He has inspired the alumni of Dart- 
mouth witha loyalty and an enthu- 
siasm such as they never experienced 
before, and not only they, but faculty 
and students as well, caught at least 
a part of his spirit. He impressed 
his own vigorous personality and his 
high ideals upon all under and around 
him, and the force of his influence 
was not confined to the College, but 
was felt throughout the educational 
circles of this section and the country. 
His place is secure. He will rank 
with the great men of the past in edu- 
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cational service, like Eliphalet Nott 
and Mark Hopkins, with this differ- 
ence in his favor, that he wrought. at 
a time when if public opinion was not 
more appreciative to such high qual- 
ities it was at least able to give more 
substantial expression:to its approval 
and admiration. 

Few men of our day have placed 
such a high and consistent estimate 
upon moral and spiritual values, and 
this has established his standard of 
service. He intended to make the 
pulpit the medium of his work in the 
world. He regarded its power and 
opportunity as so great that when he 
consented to leave it to accept a chair 
at Andover Seminary he looked upon 
it as a step downward so far as per- 
sonal distinction was concerned, but a 
step, nevertheless, which he con- 
sidered it his duty to take... When 
later he took the presidency of Dart- 
mouth he had a similar feeling to- 
ward the change; but in each instance 
the man has made the position, not the 
position the man, andhe has been 
steadily rising to higher things on the 
stepping-stones of a splendid character 
and an ever-widening opportunity. 

We have referred to his latest an- 
nouncement asa qualified resignation, 
though it is likely to be virtually final 
so far as resuming the executive bur- 
dens of the College is concerned. In 
two or three years he would have re- 
signed anyway, following, perhaps, 
the example of the late President Hop- 
kins of Williams and President Dwight 
of Yale, who at seventy retired from 
the headship of their respective inst1- 
tutions. In anticipating that event 
Doctor Tucker is likely to hold him- 
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self in condition for a longer service 
as a teacher and a counsellor to the 
institution, in which connection his 
field of usefulness would be to only a 
small extent diminished. Itis a great 
debt that Dartmouth owes him, and 
fortunately she is not unmindful of 
her obligation. Boston Transcript. 


PRESIDENT ‘TUCKER DART- 


MOUTH 

Striking as has been the evolution 
of Dartmouth College from a small to 
one of the largest of our American 
colleges during the administration of 
President Tucker, his chief service to 
the cause of education and of civic 
uplift has been by his incarnation of 
the conception of an educator as a 
personal force, doing for men who 
have come in touch with him and with 
the institution what Francis Wayland, 
Eliphalet Nott and Mark Hopkins did 
intheirday. He has not been an in- 
novator, like Eliot of Harvard, Harper 
of the University of Chicago, or Wood- 
row Wilson of Princeton, whose ex- 
' periments in changing the curricu- 
lum, or the times aud seasons for 
study, or the type of instructor, have 
attracted the attention of competitors. 
His forte has been in holding an in- 
stitution with a splendid past true 
to its ideals, in gathering for it a 
splendid new outer home, in wise 
selection of professors and _ subordi- 
nates, and, most of all, in winning the 
profound respect of the student body, 
alumni and undergraduate, by his 
moral and spiritual ideals, his poise, 
dignity, and charm of manner, and his 
sense of obligation to each student as a 
teacher and promoter of righteousness, 
personal and collective. 

This he has done at a time in the 
history of our education when some 
presidents of colleges have been 
tempted and have succumbed to the 
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temptation to exalt machinery and 
apparatus above personality, and have 
put a utilitarian theory of life above 
the ideal which is altruistic and spirit- 
ual. ‘The consequence has been that 
his personality has been a magnet 
drawing many men to the College, 
men not likely to have gone there 
had he been absent. 

If a long period of rest and absence 
fits him to resume his administrative 
duties, in whole or in part, the insti- 
tution will be most fortunate. If 
not, and he is then retained asa _ lec- 
turer and as a preacher of ethics and 
religion to the youth, he may also 
find it possible to resume that larger 
ministry to the American public asa 
social philosopher and author, which 
was interrupted when he left Andover 
Seminary to go to Dartmouth. Few 
of President Tucker’s peers in the two 
professions he has adorned have 
equalled him in insight into altering 
social conditions, in prophetic cour- 
age in declaring the truths egies 
social interpretation of life rather 
than the egotistic; and, if he can 
find time, strength, and leisure dur- 
ing the next decade to do creative 
work in authorship in the fields of 
applied Christianity and ethics, the 
debt of obligation owed him in con- 
sequence will be large. Boston Her- 
ald. 





PRESIDENT TUCKER’S WITHDRAWAL 


Characteristically swift, prompt, 
and quiet is the action of President 
William J. Tucker, D.D., resigning 
the presidency of Dartmouth, which 
he has held since 1893. When his 
physicians told him six weeks ago 
that on account of an impairment 
of the heart he ought not to remain 
in executive control, he at once put 
his resignation in the hands of the 
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trustees, withdrawing it at their so- 
licitation for a time, in the hope that 
Professor Francis Brown of Union 
Seminary might step into the gap. 
He has, however, declined the prof- 
fered honor and Doctor Tucker has 
now made public his earlier decis- 
ion, modifying it to the extent of 
consenting to perform a part of the 
executive work untila new president 
can be obtained. It is hoped that 
after an extended absence and rest he 
may be able to fill a lectureship at 
Hanover and to give the community 
of professors and students the bene- 
fit of his presence among them. He 
had long ago decided to resign two 
years hence, when he will be sev- 
enty years old. In view of this de- 
sirable continuation of Doctor Tuck- 
er’s relation to Dartmouth, it would 
be out of place now to summarize 
in detail the achievements of the 
last fourteen years, as though the 
chapter were a closed one. Suffice 
it now to note the unstinted and re- 
markably effective service which he 
has given the institution so dear 
not only to New Hampshire hearts, 
but to Congregationalism and the na- 
tion at large. If the strain of con- 
stant responsibility, of frequent and 
long journeys and of addresses on be- 
half ofthe College all over the coun- 
try has now told upon his health, he 
has much to show for the outgo of 
physical and nervous energy in 
the quadrupled attendance of students, 
in the dozen or more splendid new 
structures that adorn the grounds of 
Hanover, in the raising of between 
one and two million dollars, in the 
intellectual standards now dominant, 
in the contribution of strong and 
brainy men Dartmouth has been mak- 
ing to the country, and in his en- 
thronement in the respect and affec- 
tions of the successive generations of 
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students that have felt the touch of 
his rare personality. Doctor Tucker 
has sacrificed much in his singleness 
of devotion. One hint of what he 
has missed gleams in his letter of 
resignation, where he says: ‘‘I now 
return to my books, from which I 
virtually parted company when I 
assumed the absorbing duties of the 
presidency.’’ Moreover he has of 
late given up general preaching and 
lecturing, although not one of our 
Congregational leaders has been in 
greater demand on important oc- 
casions, and none more competent to 
sway an intelligent audience. 

On the whole we rejoice that Doc- 


-tor Tucker is disposed to put the 


harness off before he drops beneath it. 
He has given Dartmouth a momen- 
tum which will make the task of the 
next president at once easier and 
harder. He has made his own valu- 
able contribution to that intangible 
but influential element in the life of a 
college which wecall its spirit. His 
dignity and poise, his sympathetic 
insight, and his great personal charm 
have had their constant effect upon 
the student community. When be- 
yond middle life he undertook a new 
and difficult task in which he has 
succeeded beyond even the sanguine 
expectations of those who once and 
again chose him for the office.’ And 
while the fame of Tucker the preacher 
will always remain undimined, he 
will also be known as the ideal presi- 
dent of a Christian college in a period 
when much was demanded of one who 
filled the office. May he be spared to 
serve not only the College but 
the Congregational denomination of 
which he’ ‘has been for forty 
yeats *) one “sor the: ~ most’ %'con- 
spicuous as well as the most useful 
members, and the world toward which 
his heart has always gone out gener- 
ously. The Congregationalist 
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PRESIDENT TUCKER’S RESIGNATION 


The news of President Tucker’s 
resignation will be learned with sur- 
prise and regret by every citizen of 
New Hampshire and by friends of 
Dartmouth College everywhere. It 
has been known that his health has 
been impaired by over-intense appli- 
cation to the discharge of his many 
duties, but the thought that he would 
feel compelled to lay down the great 
work which he has carried forward 
since 1893 with such marked success 
had not been generally entertained. 
Doctor Tucker came to the presi- 
dency of Dartmouth at a crucial period 
in its history. There was a general 
movement forward by the leading in- 
stitutions of higher education through- 
out the country: Dartmouth could 
not stand still in such a period of in- 
creasing competition. It must ad- 
vance also, or inevitably, despite the 
glory of its past, it must gradually 
decline. Its sons have been loyal, its 
trustees have pursued an enlightened 
and progressive policy, strong friends 
have come to its aid, but when all 
due credit has been accorded else- 
where, the fact remains that to Presi- 
dent Tucker, more than to any other 
man——perhaps more than to all other 
men and conditions together—Dart- 
mouth College owes its present high 
standing and great material pros- 
perity. His retirement is inevitably a 
great loss to the institution and to the 
state, but it is much to be assured 
that he will not sever his relations 
with the College altogether. There 
will be a universal and sincere hope 
that many years of restored health, 
certain to be accompanied by useful 
activity, yet remain to one who has 
richly merited the appropriate desig- 
nation of New Hampshire’s foremost 
citizen, Manchester Union 
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PRESIDENT 'TUCKER’S RETIREMENT 


The regret that every Dartmouth 
man feels—and indeed every friend of 
colleges everywhete—over the retire- 
ment of President William J. Tucker 
from the active leadership of the fine 
old New Hampshire institution, is 
tempered by the thought that this 
wise, able, and extraordinarily beloved 
man will still remain in closest touch 
with the College where his wonderful 
foresight, his keenness for doing the 
right thing at the right time, and his 


knowledge of what there is in the 


hearts of youth will continue to make 
him an invaluable aid to the institu- 
tion. ‘Fhat he must soon cease to 
make a cart-horse of himself, how- 
ever, those who have known him best 
have realized for some time. It is 
now his duty to repair his shattered 
health, and no Dartmouth man in all 
the world but wishes him god-speed 
in such a task. 

It has become almost trite to re- 
count the things Doctor Tucker has 
done for the College during the four- 
teen years of his presidency. He 
found Dartmouth sturdy but small ; 
he has made her sturdy and great. 
Following closely to a period of dis- 
sensions and internal troubles, he has 


unified all elements and built up an 


esprit de corps second to none. He 
has personally carried the ‘‘Dartmouth 
spirit’? through the length and 
breadth of the land, typifying all that 
is best and most praiseworthy in it. 
He has sent out every year a tremend- 
ously earnest and enthusiastic body 
of young alumni who have had great 
influence in making each succeeding 
freshman class larger than the other. 
In a word, he has been unqualifiedly 
successful in the always difficult office 
of a college head. 

The successor to President Tucker 
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in the real sense of the term does not 
now appear, and we assume that 
Dartmouth men hope it will not soon 
be necessary for his appearance, for 
with drudgery lightened, Doctor 
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Tucker may be enabled to give his 
thought and heart to the institution. 
When the necessity of another head 
arises, it will doubtless be provided 
for. Boston Journal 


COMMENCEMENT 


HE following arrangements have 
been made by the College for the 
entertainment of the alumni during 
the Commencement season of 1907. 
The dormitory section of College 
Hall, and as many other dormitories 
as necessary, will be reserved for the 
alumni. The rooms are conveniently 
located, and. will be under the charge 
of a housekeeper during the Com- 
mencement season. Effort will be 
made to give satisfaction to all, and es- 
pecial attention will be given to the ap- 
plications of older alumni and alumni 
to be accompanied by their wives. The 
rates in all rooms furnished -by the 
College will be $1.00 a day for each 
person. Meals will be served a la 
carte in the dining rooms in College 
Hall. The: club rooms of Collese 
Hall are ample for all social uses of 
the alumni, and for the serving of 
class suppers. All arrangements for 
the entertainment of the alumni,singly 
or in classes, are in the hands of the 
Secretary of the College Club, to 


whom all letters of inquiry should be . 


addressed. 

The Hanover Inn, under charge of 
Mr. Arthur P. Fairfield, offers the 
same rates at Commencement as at 
other times in the year—$2.50 per 
day, with extra charge for bath-room, 
or double rooms when occupied by 
one,—but the rooms at the Inn are 
engaged months ahead by friends of 
the students. 

- Classes wishing to have their re- 
unions in dormitories or recitation 
halls of the College can make arrange- 
ments to this effect. Attention of the 
Secretaries and Reunion Committees 


is called to the following vote of the 
Trustees: ‘‘Voted: That during the 
season of Commencement the dormi- 
tories of the College be open, so far as 
practicable, to the alumni who may 
return, whether singly or in classes, 
with the understanding that it is the 
express desire of the Trustees that no 
liquors be provided or used in the 
College buildingys—the rules of the 
Faculty already prohibiting such use 
by the undergraduates.’? 

Every effort will be made to make 
satisfactory atrangements for the 
alumni, but applications received be- 
fore June tenth will have the benefit 
of the earlier assignment of rooms. 


PROGRAM 
SATURDAY, JUNE 22 


8.00 P.M. Speaking in Dartmouth 
Hall for the class of 1866 prizes 
and the Barge gold medal. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 23 


10.30 A.M. Baccalaureate Sermon by 
the Rev. Gains Glenn Atkins, 
D.D. ’06, of Detroit, Michigan. 

8.00 P.M. Address before the Dart- 
mouth Christian Association, by 
the Rev. Frederick MHarrison 
Knight ’82, of New Orleans, La. 


MONDAY, JUNE 24 


2.30 P.M. Class Day Exercises. 

5:00 P.M. The Dartmouth Club of 
New York will pour tea at Col- 
lege Hall. 

8.00 P.M. Operetta, ‘‘If I Were 
Dean.’’ 


10.00 P.M. Promenade Concert in 
College Yard, 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 25 


8.30 A.M. Meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. 

10.30 A.M. Public meeting of the 
Alumni Association; Address by 
the Hon. Theodore E. Burton of 
Ohio. 

2.00 P.M. Annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association. 


4.00 P.M. Baseball game. 

5:00 P.M. Reunion of the Greek 
Letter Fraternities. 

7.45 P.M. Presentation by the Dra- 
matic Club, ‘‘Bachelor Hall.’’ 
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9.30 1011.00'P.M. 
in College Hall. 


Senior Reception 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 


9.00A.M. Prayers in Rollins Chapel. 


9.30 A.M. The procession will form 
in College Yard for the Com- 
mencement Exercises in the Col- 
lege Church, including the con- 
ferring of degrees in course and 
honorary degrees. 


Lunch in College Hall. 


9.00P.M. ‘The Commencement Ball. 


IZ2.00 M. 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY AND 
‘PHYSICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HIS conference, the seventh in a 

series of conferences in various 
branches of secondary work, was held 
at Dartmouth, May 16, 17, and 18, 
according to the following program, 
with an enrollment of sixty-one 
teachers. 

Thursday, May 16—3:00 p.m., ad- 
dress of welcome, Professor J. K. 
Lord, Dartmouth College; election of 
officers for the Conference. 

21/40) Di cisCUSslony yi iel DessLeL 
year in Chemistry, and the relation be- 
tween the School and the College. 
Professor E. J. Bartlett, Dartmouth 
Colléve- a Prineipal Ga G.. Heroucon. 
Somersworth, N. H., High School; 
Principal F. EH. Heald,. Hanover, N. 
He Hick School -gMrba MM. Howe: 
Montpelier Conference Seminary ; Mr. 
Ms 2Smith; /DoverseNee HH: Hig 
School, and others. 

S200 sD... 1 wleclurcms utes A lches 
mists; illustrated by lantern slides, 
Professor Bartlett, Dartmouth College. 

Friday, May 17—7: 50 a.m., chapel 
service with the College, Rollins 
Chapel. 

Q-I2: 30 a.m., discussion of ques- 
tions in the department of Physics: 
Treelne = Hitst say cat se Ourse aL 
Physics:—a. Should an attempt be 
made to teach all parts of the subject ? 
b. ‘The best order of topics, Princi- 
cal C. C. Ferguson ; Mr. C. E. Dickin- 
son, the Mount Hermon School ; Mr. 


Le Do Higeins. Danbury, Conn:, 
High School. 

2. Laboratory Work:—a. Its ob- 
ject, results to be obtained. b. Note- 
books. Professor N. E. - Gilbert, 


Dartmouth College; Mr. C. H. An- 


drews, South High School, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
3. College Entrance Physics :—a. 


In what way should entrance require- 


ments in Physics be modified? Prin- 
cipal F. E. Heald; b. ‘The relation 
of the new State Science Curriculum 
to entrancé requirements, Principal 
W. O. Smith, Lancaster 
High School; c. The relatenmias 
College Physics to entrance require- 
ments, Professor G. F. Hull, Dart- 
mouth College; d. What can the 
Schoolmaster do to obtain for Physics 
recognition from the Colleges. and 
Scientific. Schools? Mr. N. Henry 
Black, Roxbury Latin School. 

4. Should there be a State Certi- 
fication for teachers of Physics ? 

At one o’clock the members of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club were the guests 
of the College at lunch in College 
Hall. Immediately after lunch the 
club discussed the question, ‘‘Is the 
present mode of granting certificate 
rights to Preparatory Schools satis- 
factory ?”’ 

3:30 p.m., inspection of the chemi- 
cal laboratories, and discussion :— 
The Laboratory: Its equipment and 
use, including chemicals, apparatus, 
notes, and administration. Mr. L. B. 
Richardson, Dartmouth College ; Prin- 
cipal C. A. Crowell, Jr., Lebanon, N. 
H., High Schtol; Mr, Carroligeie 
White, Barre, Vt., High School, and 
others. 

7:30 p.m., lecture, The (electuas 
Theory of Matter: with experimental 
demonstrations, Professor Hull, Dart- 
mouth College. 

After the lecture the rooms of the 
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physical laboratory were open for an 
informal social gathering, and for in- 
spection of the laboratory equipment. 
The apparatus used in the general lab- 
oratory courses were displayed. Dem- 
onstrations of experiments. both 
elementary and advanced, were given; 
among the latter was the demonstra- 
tion of the Pressure of Light,and of the 
Reflection and Polarization of Electric 
Waves. 

Saturday, May 18. | 

8:30 a.m., discussion: The pur- 
pose involved in the teaching of 
Chemistry, and the methods by which 
the teaching may be made most 
effective. Doctor C. E. Bolser, Dart- 
mouth College; Principal aS 
Dewey, Stevens High School, Clare- 


mont, N. H.; Miss Sydna Ellen 
Pritchard, N orthampton, Mass., High 
Serooee Mr. C: P. Kendall, Oliver.’ 


Ames High School, North Easton, 
Mass.; Mr. H. N. McLaren, Manches- 
ter, N. H., High School, and others. 

In his address of welcome Professor 
Lord struck the key note of the con- 
ference in the statement that its object 
was the mutual benefit of college and 
secondary teachers. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. RE- 
PORT BY DOCTOR C, E. BOLSER 


Discussion of the first session was 
upon the first topic on the program: 
The first year in chemistry and the re- 
lation between the school and college. 
Under this general heading were 
grouped many interesting sub-topics 
and the speakers made their own selec- 
tion of phases of the subject particu- 
larly interesting tothem. Two lines 
of discussion developed which were 
prominent throughout the conference: 
The amount of fundamental theory 
for beginners, and the time at which 
it should be introduced. In general 
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the college men emphasized the im- 
portance of basing chemical instruc- 
tion on the periodic law with emphasis 
on the atom, molecule and chemical 
equation at the very beginning. 
Many of the secondary teachers agreed 
with this while others believed it best 
to keep these things in the back- 
ground until the properties of chemi- 
cals were. learned by observation in 
the laboratory. It was also pointed 
out that the problem of dealing with 
those pupils who do not intend to go 
to college and with those who do isa 
double one. Discussion was lively on 
these two points and the session clos- 
ing at 5:39 was too short. 

The inspection of the chemical 
laboratories and the discussion rela- 
tive to the conduct of laboratory work 
proved to be of great interest to all 
members of the conference. Thé ad- 
ministrative details of the laboratory, 
the buying and storing of chemicals 
were discussed. Sets of apparatus for 
beginners were displayed and systems 
of laboratory management from the 
standpoint of college and secondary 
school explained. Attention was 
given to the importance of hav- 
ing everything in readiness’ for 
the class when it enters the lab- 
oratory and to the supervision of 
the work done by the class. In this 
informal way many helpful ideas were 
exchanged and the session was very 
profitable. 

On Saturday morning the discussion 
of the classroom side of the work was 
resumed. Qualitative analysis and 
its place in the curriculum was first 
taken up. It was pointed out that 
qualitative analysis affords a means of 
introducing the student to.a large vari- 
ety of chemical reactions with great 
economy of time and the use of simple 
and inexpensive apparatus. It also 
affords abundant. opportunity to teach 
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chemical theory. This subject is not 
of general interest to secondary 
teachers as it must be preceded by a 
beginners’ course and is not extensive- 
ly taught on account of lack of time. 
The value of visiting manufacturing 
plants and seeing chemical processes 
in operation on the large scale was 
discussed. ‘This method of stimulat- 
ing interest was very popular although 
the lack of opportunities for its ex- 
tensive practice was recognized. The 
amount of theory to be taught was 
again introduced and caused much 
lively discussion. The statement was 
made that girls were better fitted to 
cope with theory and therefore more 
interested in it than were the boys. 
This suggested the problem of teach- 
ing chemistry to girls and the session 
closed with many short, interesting 
speeches on this subject. 

Others who took part in the dis- 
cussion of the chemical session besides 
those whose names appear upon the 
program were: Bessie B. Bowers, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; Edith Fernald, Concord, 
N. H., Wilhelm Segerblom, Exeter, 
N.H.; G. A. Hutchins, Melrose, Mass., 
N.. Henry Black, Roxbury Latin 
School; Dr... Leslie .D. Bissell, St. 
Paul’s School. 

On Thursday evening Professor 
Bartlett of the chemistry department 
delivered an interesting lecture on 
‘The Alchemists.’? This lecture is 
the result of a great deal of painstak- 
ing collection and selection of material 
from many sources. It shows the 
alchemist from all standpoints, the 
patient worker, theimpostor. It ex- 
plains the origin of much modern 
chemical nomenclature and of many 
forms of apparatus in use at the pres- 
ent time. It emphasizes the futility 
of work without method. Quotations 
from. original works picture the hope- 
less confusion of the alchemist’s mind 


or the attempt to deceive with high 
sounding phrases. ‘The le¢turer has 
spared no pains to present an excellent 
collection of lantern slides from orig- 
inals in many galleries, and these 
pictures accompanied by a careful ex- 
planation of the significance of their 
details leave with the hearer a vivid 
idea of the period. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. REPORT 


BY PROFESSOR G. F. HULL 


In discussing the topic: The First 
Year’s Course in Physics, (a) should 
an attempt be made to teach all parts 
of the subject, (b) the best order of 
topics, Principal C. C. Ferguson of 
Somersworth, N. H., pointed out the 
difficulty of dealing, even in a very 
elementary way, with the whole sub- 
ject in one year and suggested that 
the less important part should be 
omitted in the first year and attention 
directed towards the more general 
principles and their applications. 
Mr. LL. D. Higgins of the Normal 
School, Danbury, Conn., strongly 
favored the plan of making the first 
year course one for arousing interest 
in the subject, in training the powers 
of observation and of reasoning, and 
not for the accumulation by the stud- 
ent of facts and details. This course 


should be followed by another year 


course in text-book and laboratory 
work. 

Mr. C. H. Andrews of the South 
High School, Worcester, Mass., in 
discussing the nature of laboratory 
work deprecated the inclusion in some 
courses of experiments involving 
measurement for measurement’ssake. 
If an experiment did not answer the 
test of illustrating clearly a physical 
principle it ought to be discarded. 

Professor Gilbert outlined the meth- 


ods usedin Dartmouth College in con- » 
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ducting large laboratory classes in 
physics. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of business-like methods on the 
part of the instructor as well as the 
student. The system of note-books 
and report sheets devised by Professor 
Gilbert has been adopted by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in the 
new State Science Curriculum which 
was reported upon by Principal W. O. 
Smith, of Lancaster, N. H. 

Onthe topic: In what way should 
entrance requirements in Physics be 
modified? Principal F. E. Heald of 
Hanover showed that the present val- 
ue placed upon entrance physics was 
only one point in twenty-one, and 
urged that either a larger credit should 
be given for a more extended course, 
or that the subject be dropped from 
the list of entrance subjects. 

Concerning the relation of College 
Physics to entrance requirements Pro- 
fessor Hull drew attention to the ne- 
cessity in every college for a course in 
physics which should be broad with- 
out being superficial, which should 
have a good foundation in mechanics, 
which should give to the students a 
clear notion of theoretical and com- 
mercial units, an appreciation of pre- 
cision in measurement, a knowledge 
of fundamental laws, a power to apply 
those laws to affairs of everyday life 
and which should finally make a con- 
tribution to the student’s appreciation 
of history and evolution. These are 
the objects of courses r and 2 in the 
College. It is seldom that a student 
comes from a secondary school course 
with a training in physics sufficient 
for him, if he wishes to take physics 
in the College, to claim credit for 
these elementary college courses. In 
laboratory work on the other hand, 
if a student presents a good laboratory 
note-book for work done in the sec- 
ondary school, he will be assigned to 
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more advanced experiments than are 
ordinarily given to those not present- 
ing physics for entrance. 

Mr. N. Henry Black of the Rox- 
bury Latin School advocated the offer- 
ing by the College of a short general 
course, not open to students present- 
ing physics for entrance, to be follow- 
ed by a more extended general course. 
This plan has been under advisement 
in the College, but is at present im- 
possible on account of an inadequate 
teaching force. , 

In answer to the question: Should 
there be a state certification for teach- 
ers of physics? Professor Hull urged 
that some form of certification is 
wanted to ensure that teachers of 
physics have had a reasonable train- 
ing in the use of apparatus in a well 
equipped laboratory. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, H. C. 
Morrison, gave a resume of the efforts 
to bring about state certification of 
all teachers in New Hampshire. 





THE ELECTRON THEORY OF MATTER 


Starting with the Greeks the lec- 
turer briefly traced the history of the 
discussion regarding the structure of 
matter, quoting Aristotle and Kaub 
in favor of the notion of continuity 
or infinite divisibility, and Democri- 
tus and Jokn Dalton in favor of struc- 
ture or indivisible particles. The 
last named scientist one hundred 
years ago practically established as 
far as chemistry is concerned, the 
atomic theory of matter when he 
discovered the ‘‘law of multiple 
proportions.”’ 

Turning to the domain of elec- 
tricity the speaker showed that the 
so called positive and negative elec- 
tricities differ from each other in the 
way in which they are associated 
with, matter. This difference is 
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especially brought out when an 
electric current passes through a salt 
solution or through acidulated water. 
There it is seen that hydrogen atoms 
are always positively and oxygen 
always negatively charged. More- 
over, the amount of electricity car- 
ried by a hydrogen atom is always a 
constant. This small quantity of elec- 
tricity is evidently the smallest amount 
experimentally obtainable. We might 
call it the atom of electricity. 

But when an electric current passes 
through any rarefied gas it is found 
that a negative atom of electricity is 
carried by a particle having a mass 
only about one seven-hundredth of that 
of a hydrogen atom. These nega- 
tively electrified corpuscles or elec- 
trons form the so called cathode 
rays—discovered by Sir William 
Crookes over thirty years ago. Only 
recently, however, through the ex- 
periments of J. J. Thomson and 
others, have we become acquainted 
with their most important charac- 


teristics. 

Experiments were shown demon- 
strating the deflection of these cathode 
tays by means of a magnet. By 
measuring the amount of this deflec- 
tion and the corresponding one pro- 
duced by an electrical field the mass 
of the particle and its great velocity— 
that of one hundred thousand miles 
per second—can be determined. 

The difference between positive and 
negative electricity is again brought 
out by the fact that we never find 
positive electricity associated with so 
small a mass as that of an electron. 
A hydrogen atom is the smallest mass 
positively charged. From _ experi- 
ments now under way it looks as 
though positive electricity is generally 
carried by particles of this size what- 
ever be the nature of the rarefied gas 
through which the discharge takes 
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place—a result which may clear up 
our ideas regarding the relation 
between matter and electricity. 

The lecturer showed by means of 
positive streams in hydrogen, helium 
and mercury vapor that the positive 
carriers are not easily deflected by a 
magnet and gave the argument for 
believing that they are large compared 
with cathode corpuscles. 

The existence of positive and nega- 
tively charged particles in the vicinity 
of a bunsen flame, a nerust lamp 
filament and radium was shown by 
their action in discharging an electro- 
scope. 

Turning to a more speculative field 
the lecturer gave an account of the 
attempt on the part of J. J. Thomson 
to explain the periodic law of the ele- 
ments by supposing an atom. to be 
composed of electrons in a sphere of 
postive electricity. This was illus- 
trated experimentally by the way in 
which magnetised needles, floated ver- 
tically by small corks on the surface 
of water, arranged themselves. 

This electron hypothesis may also 
be used to account for the definite 
arrangement of the spectral lines 
given out by a luminous gas. To 
illustrate this arrangement the spectra 
of mercury vapor and of argon, when 
small and heavy electric discharges 
passed through it, were shown. 





ANNUAL DINNER OF THE SCHOOLMAS- 
TERS’ CLUB. REPORT BY CHARLES 
L: WALLACE, SECRETARY 


Through the kindness of the Presi- 
dent and trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, the club was again invited to 
hold its annual meeting in connection 
with the Conference of Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. 

At one o’clock, Friday afternoon, 
May 17, the members of the School- 
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ters’ Club were the guests of the Col- 
lege at lunch in College Hall. A deli- 
cious banquet was served, and a social 
hour was enjoyed by all. 

Principal W. O. Smith, the presi- 
dent of the club, opened the _ post- 
prandial exercises with fitting and ap- 
propriate words of welcome. After 
these remarks the report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer was read and approved. 

The president appointed the follow- 
ing committee on nominations: C. C. 
Ferguson, Leslie L. Cleveland, and 
Norman Paige. 

Professor John K. Lord of Dart- 
mouth College discussed the following 
topic, from the college point of view, 
in a very able and comprehensive 
manner: ‘‘Is the present imethod of 
eranting the certificate right to pre- 
paratory schools satisfactory?”’ 

Professor Lord proved by carefully 
prepared statistics that a better class 
of students has entered Dartmouth 
College during the past three years, 
through the certificate privilege, than 
by written examinations. 

Principal C. F. Cook of Concord 
discussed the subject: ‘‘The value of 
certification to schools possessing the 
privilege.’?’ Mr. Cook held that, 
through the certificate system, there 
is less responsibility upon the princi- 
pal or teacher; it relieves the student; 
and emphasizes the daily work, etc. 

Superintendent M. C. Smart of Lit- 
tleton was unable to be present, but a 
paper written by him on: ‘‘The effect 
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of the certificate system upon schools 
which are not approved,’’ was read by 
Harry Ll. Moore of Plymouth Normal 
School. 

‘The general working and result of 
the certificate system throughout the 
State’? was ably presented by State 
Superintendent Henry C. Morrison of 
Concord. 

The following persons took part in 
the informal discussion: Principal W. 
On Smith, Lancaster, IN. H.: )Prin- 
cipal Z. W. Kemp, Kingston, N. H.; 
Professor John K. Lord, Hanover, N. 
N.; and Professor Emerson, Dean of 
Dartmouth College. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, 
Principal EK. W. Butterfield, Dover, 
N. H.; vice president, Principal E. 
S. Watson, Pittsfield, N. H.; secreta- 
ry-treasurer, Principal C. L. Wallace, 
Lisbon, N. H. Executive board, 
Principal:Charles A .a:/Utacy,, KU. 
A., Meriden, N. H.; Principal Fred 
S. Libby, Berlin, N. H.; Principal J.- 
W. Hobbs, Portsmouth, N. H. 

On motion of S. W. Robertson: 
Voted: That we extend a hearty vote 
of thanks to the College authorities 
for their kindness and generosity in 
entertaining the Schoolmasters’ Club; 
and that we express our sincere re- 
egrets at the absence, of President 
Tucker, and the hope that in due sea- 
son he will be able to return to his 
position as the head of Dartmouth 
College. 


DANIEL B. FAYERWEATHER 


BYP Eee Glen Gs 
“The Leaders of Industry are virtually the Captains of the World.” 


M* Fayerweather is spoken of so 
frequently today in the indus- 
try with which he was connected and 
with such feeling of pride and enthu- 
siasm by the men who knew him, 
that the writer has been influenced to 
collect some facts from interviews 
with his business associates, the men 
he employed and his competitors. 
This tanner, leather merchant, and 
benefactor of American colleges, was 
born in Stepney, Conn., in 1821 and 
died in New York City in 1890. Lit- 
tle is known of his parents except 
that their circumstances were humble. 
To a friend he related an incident of 
his early life when he was given to a 
Connecticut farmer to work during 
the summer and fall for his board and 
clothes, to receive in the winter a 
term at the district school. 
autumn’s work was finished, the 
farmer returned the youngster to his 
mother with a statement that he was 
not worth giving a winter’s schooling. 
Some time later he became a shoe- 
maker in a Connecticut town, where 
he built up a moderate business by 
thrift and saving. He said in later 
years that the most pleasant financial 


transaction of his life was paying off 


the small mortgage on his early shoe- 
making property. Later, fearful that 
this work would ruin his health, he 
bought what was commonly known 
as atin peddler’s: cart and° traveled 
through the mountain districts of Vir- 
ginia, distributing tinware for house- 
hold use, and taking in return rags, 
hides, skins, and other material, in 
those days a common form of barter. 


After the: 
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At thirty-three years of age he en- 
tered the business in which he was to 
become pre-eminent. First he was 
employed in the New York store of a 
large tanning firm, Hoyt Bros., and 
received a slender salary for the low- 
est position as junior partner. A por- 
tion of the business was later taken 
by J. B. Hoyt and Co., of which he 
was a partner, finally Fayerweather 
and Ladew succeeded this firm. It 
was a well balanced combination. 
Mr. Ladew conducted ably the manu- 
facturing, while Mr. Fayerweather 
had the buying, selling, and the gen- 
eral business policy. It is said by 
excellent judges who knew. the 
leather trade then, and have kept in 
touch with its affaits since, that this 
firm was the most successful ever 
known in the history of the industry. 
These authorities} declare that during 
the twenty years from 1870 to 1890, 
the firm’s profits averaged one million 
dollars annually, and this opinion is 
confirmed by ‘competitors as well as 
associates, who unite in saying that 
every dollar of these large figures was 
unquestionably honest. : 

To consider this success from a 
purely money-making standpoint, it 
should be understood that the busi- 
ness of tanning and selling leather has 
limited possibilities if compared with 
some sources of wealth, such as min- 
ing, oil wells, large lumbering opera- 
tions, or successful real estate invest- 
ments. | 
_ The raw material or base of supply 
used for leather was the offal from 


butchers and packing houses. It was 
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a supply over which no one had con- 
trol and which fluctuated in price 
from day to day. 

The manufacture of leather was 
delicate, slow, painstaking business, 
in which small errors caused great 
losses. The selling of the product, 
as well as the buying of the raw ma- 
terial, was highly competitive, and 
there were no firms and no individ- 
uals who had special advantages ex- 
cept from ability. 

An iron mine may be a mountain 
of wealth, indestructible, permanent, 
waiting for its owners to market it. 
Mr. Fayerweather’s business was 
more like the oak from whose bark 
he made his leather. The oak roots 
perform useful work silently under- 
ground and can be compared with the 
important, far-extending branches of 
a leather business, devoted to the 
slimy collecting of hides from numer- 
ous sources and long distances, and 
working them through the first tan- 
ning processes. “The upper branches 
of the oak treee enjoying pure air and 
sunlight somewhat resemble the more 
agreeable selling department, equally 
far-reaching in divisions and territory. 
Each of; these great departments, as 
wellas the manufacturing, were of 
vital importance and dependent on 
each other. The tanning business, 
like the oak, was a thing of life. It 
could be ruined by a thunder bolt or a 
gale, and it could also die of dry rot. 

The accumulation of large wealth 
under such conditions is more remark- 
able than in any other lines of indus- 
try and finance. 

The principles which Mr. Fayer- 
weather employed in his work are of 
unusual interest, and although he has 
been dead nearly twenty years he is 
frequently spoken of, not only as the 
most successful man who ever lived 
in the leather trade, but as the man 
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whose business principles were the 
highest yet reached in this industry 
or within the observation of those 
who knew him. 

He worked too hard, never taking 
recreation from the cares of business, ~ 
and almost always at his office from 
7:30 in the morning until late in the 
afternoon. He gave very little time 
to social life and was slightly known 
outside of his immediate banking and 
business circles. 

Those who knew him say that he 
paid the fairest prices for raw ma- 
terial, sold his finished product as low 
as his competitors, quality considered, 
and was more liberal than any of his 
contemporaries in paying his em- 
ployees, and most liberal in granting 
credits. 

It is puzzling, at first thought, to 
make all these statements harmonize 
with large yearly profits, but there 
are some special features to be con- 
sidered. 

Every department of this house was 
at the front of the whole industry in 
efficiency and economy; moreover, 
wisdom was used in selecting the 
product to exactly fit the needs of 
those who bought it. 

Mr. Fayerweather, through hard 
work and intimate knowledge, often 
saw clearer than the buyer what he 
needed. This fine adaptation of 
selections of the product was a bene- 
fit to the purchaser and increased the 
profits of the seller. © 

It was a fundamental principle of 
this firm’s tanning department to 
make leather, not only to suit the 
manufacturer of shoes and _ belting, 
but also to have honest value for the 
final consumer. To get these results 
they wished the best selection of 
hides, taken off in the most careful 
manner, and were willing to pay 
higher prices for these than anyone 
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else. Oftentimes after examining a 
lot of hides, Mr. Fayerweather would 
pay a quarter of a cent more than the 
agreed market price, because the sel- 


ler had used extraordinary care in the. 


take-off, which practice he wished to 
encourage. 

This liberal policy of buying gave 
him first choice of almost every desir- 
able lot of hides offered. It influenced 
his competitors to sometimes try to 
bid against his prices to get what Mr. 
Fayerweather wanted. At times when 
this trick was attempted it was found 
to be useless, as he would bid higher 
and higher than his rival, and some- 
times made the remark that he would 
pay $1.00 a pound, if necessary, for 
what material he wanted. A few ex- 
periences of this kind led the trade to 
respect his judgment as final, and 
both buyers and sellers caine to him 
freely for advice on market conditions. 

There is no question that he sold 
his product on very fair terms and 
was the first man of prominence in 
the leather trade to establish a policy 
of reducing prices after a sale had 
been decided upon, because the mar- 
ket had gone down and against the 
buyer. When the market went up in 
favor of the buyer, he, always deliv- 
ered promptly every pound of mer- 
chandise at the rate agreed upon and 
never asked any favors, but time and 
again those who bought from him got 
bills at one-half to two cents per 
pound lower than the agreed-upon 
price of the sale. This gave him a 
position of confidence which no one 
ever rivaled. 

He was rarely mistaken in his 
judgment of human nature, and in 
picking out young, struggling firms 
that needed liberal credit, seldom 
made a mistake. He was a great 
force in building up new firms, by 
granting almost unlimited credit, 
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where his competitors were hesitating 
to allow even a small line. 

There are many large, successful 
houses today who admit that they owe 
their start to Mr. Fayerweather in 
selecting them as honest and likely to 
succeed. ‘There is every reason to be- 
lieve that these small firms selected to 
receive large credit were treated in the 
matter of price as well as their larger 
and more wealthy competitors. 

Mr. Fayerweather often said that a 
small, struggling firm plainly could 
not afford to pay a higher price than 
the rich and powerful. 

The writer was recently talking 
with a member of a firm who used to 
call weekly at Mr. Fayerweather’s 
New York office and was also the re- 
cipient of extremely liberal credit. 
One morning before his weekly call, 
he had consulted his books and found 
he owed $260,000. In his interview 
he asked if he had not exceeded the 
credit which should be allowed him. 
Mr. Fayerweather replied in his quiet 
way, that this was a sort of moral 
credit and that when the limit was 
reached he would notify the debtor ; 
in the meantime devote no worry to 
this large sum, but do the best he 
could to make his business a success. 

This is one of the many instances 
that could be recounted in the shoe 
and leather trade today. Mr. Fayer- 
weather believed that it was his duty 
to help the success of those who 
bought from him. He would never 
try to sell alarge amount of merchan- 
dise on what he believed was a declin- 
ing market, believing that it would 
result unsatisfactorily with his cus- 
tomer, preferring to stand the loss 
himself. He not only had the power 
to deserve and hold the confidence of 
his customers, but he also had the 
gift of making these firms realize that 
to take any advantage of his liberality 
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and confidence would be a_ serious 
matter. One case recently came to 
my attention, where a buyer of not 
very high reputation had purchased a 
large amount of Mr. Fayerweather’s 
leather and had paid for it. The mar- 
ket declined, and knowing something 
of Mr. Fayerweather’s policy of re- 
ducing prices, he sent word through 
the broker in the transaction that the 
quality was not up to the standard. 
This was the kind of a message that 
would instantly arouse anger. Mr. 
Faverweather iminediately notified the 
purchaser that if he would ship back 
all the leather, he would return the 
money and hereafter their dealings 
were entirely closed. 

This story is told of his anger with 
another buyer: A Philadelphia man- 
ufacturer of fine shoes had the _ privi- 
lege of sending his buyer to Mr. 
Fayerweather’s warehouse and making 
his own selections for the purpose of 
securing the best. By error one day 
an employee took this buyer to the 
wrong store-room and he made his 
choice from second quality stock ; 
strangely he returned ina few weeks 
to get the same opportunity. Mr. 
Fayerweather, disgusted att his lack of 
knowledge, rather irately ordered him 
out of the building, saying that he did 
not want any such ignorance in his 
establishment. 

He believed in his right to dictate 
his own business policy and to put his 
own prices on his own merchandise. 
He looked with great disfavor on any 
buyer criticising his quotations or 
making offers below his prices. He 
argued that if the prices placed on his 
goods were too high, he would soon 
find it out and reduce them himself, 
without the suggestions from any out- 
side source. He completely domi- 
nated his own business policy. 

In the matter of employment of 
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labor, and his salaried men, he was 
extremely liberal, paying higher 
prices than any of his competitors, 
and at the end of each year gave a 


. bonus out of the profits to everyone 


connected with his departments. 

He did not look with favor on re- 
quests for increases in salary, but 
watched after each individual himself, 
being sure that he was receiving higher 
wages than anyone obtained for simi- 
lar service. Among his employees 
and business associates he demanded 
efficiency duriug business hours, but 
his discrimination rarely went beyond 
this requirement. 

He was as quick and accurate in 
selecting good men around him as in 
granting credit. To this skill is at- 
tributed a fair share of his success. 

Mr. Fayerweather was a man of 
very quiet personality and _ simple, 
modest habits. 

Nearly all his pleasure in life was 
contained in his work. When his 
New York home was completed, a 
friend asked what he intended to buy 
for paintings. Mr. Fayerweather made 
a characteristic reply that he feared 
he could not see as much beauty in 
works of art as in sides of his Flint- 
stone Oak Sole Leather, and he had a 
mind to use the latter for wall decor- 
ations. 

Few people knew much about his . 
business or much of his wealth until 
after his death. In the New York 
banks where he was a director his for- 
tune was greatly underestimated. His 
gifts to charity during his lifetime 
were known by a few to be extremely 
large, but donations were always made 
on the condition that nothing more 
would ever be obtained from him for 
the same cause if his name should be 
made known publicly. One of his 
partners recently told me of the large 
gifts made in this quiet way to 
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churches, charities of different kinds, 
and it is believed that he gave away 
an enormous fortune in frequent gen- 
erous instalments. It is also known 
that he paid large debts for relatives 
to keep them out of financial disgrace. 

Atatime when his firm used to 
buy notes for investment, if he made 
an error in judgment and got a worth- 
less note, he would pay for this error 
himself and stand the whole loss out 
of his personal account. 

The firm’s business very early got 
to such a successful state that it was 
not a question of endeavoring to make 
more money, but a problem as to how 
exemplary a manner the affairs could 
be conducted. This was probably his 
chief aim in life. One who was 
closely associated with Mr. Fayer- 
weather says he was influenced to give 
his millions to American colleges, 
by the keen feeling of personal loss 
caused by his own lack of education. 
By aiding the institutions of learning, 
he felt he was doing the greatest gen- 
eral good that could possibly be ac- 
complished by his wealth. 

It is also said by good judges that 
he intended to change his bequests so 
that his name would not appear pub- 
licly as connected with college build- 
ings, and that a substantial share of 
the gifts should be in the form of 
scholarships to undergraduates who 
needed assistance. It is believed by 
the authorities for these statements 
that his failing health prevented him 
from making these changes in his 
will. 3 

To illustrate the esteem in which 
Mr. Fayerweather was held by his 
competitors and associates in business, 
we quote as follows from the report of 
a meeting held in the New York 
leather trade near the time of his 
death. One contemporary made the 
following statement: ‘‘He seemed to 
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take pride in serving a customer so 
that he would always feel perfectly at. 
ease in dealing with him. He was a 
man of very quick perception. I have 
purchased large bills from him in less 
than five minutes—enough to supply 
me for six months. He would con- 
scientiously and faithfully fill a con- 
tract, no matter whether the market 
advanced or declined. He gave mea 
great impetus and a lesson. When- 
ever the market turned against him 
he fulfilled his contracts to the letter. 
One time it turned against me. Mr. 
Fayerweather thought the conditions 
were too severe, and on our next meet- 
ing he said: ‘‘The market has gone 
down; I will reduce the price to the 
present quotations.’’ The remarkable 
part of this last statement is seen when 
the reader knows that Mr. Fayer- 
weather tanned leather and also man- 
ufactured it into belting, for sale 
throughout the country. The gentle- 
man making the comment above 
bought Mr. Fayerweather’s leather in 
the rough and manufactured it into 
belting to compete with him in the 
markets of the country. 

Another said: ‘‘In all the relations 
of life he bore himself so absolutely 
without reproach and madea record 
so perfect and so clear of blame that 
there was never a spot or blemish on 
hisname. This can be said of few 
men, but it can be said of him with- 
out reservation. His modesty, which 
has been spoken of, was a trait that 
was conspicuous in him from the be- 
ginning tothe end of his life. We 
knew him when he was without for- 
tune, when he wasa clerk employed » 
ata slender salary. We knew him 
when he was the richest among his 
compeers in the trade—there was no 
change in his demeanor, no arrogance, 
no pride ; he was always the most sim- 
ple, unpretentious, and kindly of men.”’ 
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Another spoke as follows: ‘‘Mr. 
_Fayerweather’s career furnishes an ex- 
ample of probity which every young 
-man.in the trade ought to study and 
emulate. He was rigidly and scru- 
pulously upright in all his dealings 
with his fellowmen. If he sold a 
customer an invoice of leather, and 
the price advanced twenty per cent 
before he delivered it, he would take 
more pains to send the man an article 
of the very best quality than he would 
if delivering it at the current price. 
(Mr. Fayerweather explained this 
policy thus: ‘The buyer will nat- 
urally be watchful and expect a poorer 
quality, so we will agreeably surprise 
him; then what is culled out and re- 
placed by better goods can be easily 
‘sold in the advanced market.’) There 
wasn’t amean streak in his nature nor 
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a sinister thought in his mind. If he 
said he would doa thing, the verbal 
promise was as binding upon him as 
if it had been engrossed on parchment 
and sworn to. And this man, with 
such a perfect sense of rectitude, was 
the greatest favorite of fortune that 
was ever engaged in the leather busi- 
ness. ‘Ihe moral is apparent: There 
is profit as well as glory in being 
honest.’ 

To sum up Mr. Fayerweather’s 
life, the following, copied in part from 
the epitaph on Eleazar Wheelock’s 
tomb, might be appropriate : 

eBy Toil, Honesty, and Generosity, he gained 
great wealth. 
For the advancement of mankind, he gave his 
riches. 
Man of Business ! 


“Go if youcanand deserve. 
The sublime reward of such merit.” 


COLLEGE 


TUCK SCHOOL GRADUATION 


The graduating exercises of the 
Tuck School were held ‘Tuesday, 
April 23. The theses on which the 
graduates were examined were as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The Accountant and His 
Place in Modern Business,’’ H. C. 
Edgerton," B.S) tote Northheldy 7 Vt.; 
‘The Organization of an Internation- 
aly Banke Vio De ar OWwe es a OF 
Woodsville, N. H.; ‘*The Evolution 
of the American Locomotive,’’ C. W. 


Tourtellott, B.S., of Swampscott, 
Mass.; ‘‘The Organization of a Bond 
House: Da Brown rar bee Olanot 


Louis; ‘‘The Development and Or- 
ganization of a Typical Hide Busi- 
ness,’? R. W. Morse, B.S., of North- 
ampton, Mass.; ‘‘The Northern Pa- 
cific Receivership and Reorganiza- 
tion,’’ R: Brackett; A.B:, of Liming- 
ton, Me. 

A graduation dinner was given to 
the graduating classes of the Tuck 
and Thayer Schools by the president 
and trustees of the College, in College 
Hall, Tuesday evening. This was 
followed by a public address on ‘‘’The 
Export Merchant and South Amerti- 
CAiby Worl PeCk ay allem cli. OLiiNe 
E. Peck and Co., Export Merchants, 
New York City. 


THAYER SCHOOL GRADUATION 


The graduating exercises of the 
Thayer School took place April 23 and 
24. The following theses were written 
by the graduates: ‘‘Results of Tests of 
Concrete Columns with Wire Rein- 
forcement,’’? A. H. ‘Ayers, B.S., of 
GoncordswNa iH. wand) CoM. Soule, 
B.S., of Kast Weymouth, Mass.; 
‘‘Gravity Water Supply for a Neigh- 
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boring Town: Survey, Design and 
Estimate for the Main Line,’’ C. M. 
Everett, B.S., of Champlain, N. Y., 
and W. B. Smith, B.S., of Omaha; 
Experiments to Determine Corrosion 
of Steel in Cinder Concretes] ae 
Fox, B.S., of Clinton, Mass.; ‘‘Design 
of a Plant for the Disposal of the 
Sewage of a Small Community,’’ V. 
Molina, B.S., of Merida, Yucatan, 
Mex.; ‘‘Design and Estimate for an 
Arch Bridge of Reinforced Concrete 
to Cross the Connecticut River at 
Hanover— Foundations,” C. L. 
Bourne, B.S., of Auburndale, Mass., 
and V. W. Russell, B.S:, of Norwich, 
Vt.; ‘‘Superstructure,’? N: SagBious 
bee, B.S., of French Mountatagaene 
Y., and H. A. McMore, B.S orgeeaee 
Ann, N. Y.; ‘‘Specifications and Es- 
timates,??> Fo 3m, 
West Swanzey, N. HH.) anda 
Peckham, of East Providence, R. I. 
All the graduates received their de- 
gree of B.S. at Dartmouth except C. 
I. Peckham, who entered the School 
from Brown University. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL GRADUATION 


The graduating exercises of the 
Dartmouth Medical School were held 
in Dartmouth Hall, March 29. ‘The 
exercises were opened with music, 
followed by a prayer by the Rev. S. 
P. Leeds, D.D::. The principaieaes 
dress was delivered by W. H. Leith of 
Lancaster; and the diplomas were 
conferred by the Dean of the Medical 
Faculty, Doctor W. T. Smith. A ban- 
quet was given at 6 p. m. by the presi- 
dent and trustees of the College to the 
graduates and medical faculty. 


The graduates were as follows: H.- 


Parker, \BeSaenoue 
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G. Carroll, of Peabody, Mass.; A. H. 
Ellis, of North Billerica, Mass.; -E. 
L. Huse, of Newton Junction, N. H.; 
T. Littlewood, or New York City; 
A. S. Mangurian, A.B., of Hadjin, 
iurkey, P.) J. Manning, of Hyde 
Park, Mass.; W. G. Nealley, of South 
Berwick, Me.; D. C. Norton, B.S., of 
Bridgeport, Conn.; CG. D. Phelps, A. 
B., of Warren, Mass.; C. W. Robert- 
son, Ph.G., of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
H. HE. Thompson, of Bethlehem, N. 
H. Ofthese men, A. S. Mangurian, 
D. C. Norton and O. D. Phelps had 
taken degrees from Dartmouth and C. 
W. Robertson had been graduated 
from the Boston School of ° Pharmacy. 


MR. RIIS’ LECTURE 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis, whose writings 
about the New York slums have giv- 
en him an international reputation, 
spoke in Dartmouth Hall Friday 
evening, May 10, on ‘‘T‘he Battle 
with the Slum.’’ He was introduced 
by Secretary A. K. Skinner of the 
Christian Association, under whose 
auspices he had come. 

The emphasis of the lecture was 
upon the responsibility of present citi- 
zens toward future citizens; of the 
American citizen and property owner 
toward the foreign population, espec- 
ially toward those who rented of them 
their property. The question of the 
slum, Mr. Riis says, is simply a ques- 
tion of per cent. If landlords will be 
content with five per cent on their 1n- 
vestment, there will be no slum; but 
out of their greed the slum has grown. 
_ The impossibility of families living 
according to the laws of health or 
morality was brought out by refer- 
ences to the thousands of dark rooms, 
ill ventilated buildings, bathless 
blocks, crowded apartments, and sec- 
tions of the city without a spot of 
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green grass, and by statistics in regard 
to the mortality in these sections, es- 
pecially infant mortality. That the 
tenement house question is important 
and has a bearing upon all questions 
of citizenship, of education, of decen- 
cy may be seen by one sentence of 
the recent report of the tenement 
house commission: ‘‘These tenants 
live in an environment where every- 
thing makes for unrighteousness.’’ 

The lecture throughout was illus- 
trated by views made from photo- 
graphs which Mr. Riis himself has 
taken in the progress of his work; and 
the need of carrying on the battle was 
made more emphatic by those pic- 
tures in which present wholesome and 
healthful conditions were contrasted 
with the former terrible ones. 

mo feelings reference +to\) President 
Roosevelt, in connection with the as- 
sistance he gave in this work when he 
was police commissioner of New York, 
was accompanied by a portrait of him, 
thrown upon the screen, and evoked 
great applause; a portrait of Street 
Commissioner Waring was also shown, 
and two pictures illustrating what he 
accomplished in cleaning up: the: city 
in a material way. 

Mr. Riis is a most interesting and 
convincing lecturer, with a vital sub- 
ject, and the college community 1s in- 
debted to those who were instrument- 
al in bringing him here. 





JUNIOR WEEK 
The ninth annual Junior Week fes- 


‘tivities were held Wednesday, Thurs- 


day, and Friday, May 22, 23, and 24. 
An unusually large number of guests 
Was Dresent.s) | 

The first notable event was the 
dramatic club’s presentation of ‘‘Ba- 
chelor Hall’? Wednesday evening. 
In this production the club fully sus- 
tained the reputation that it had won 
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in Massachusetts and in western cities 
during the Easter recess. Some of 
the acting was particularly effective. 
Wednesday afternoon at the Oval the 
College baseball team defeated a team 
composed of substitutes, by the score 
of 5 to 4, and early Wednesday eve- 
ning Nevers’ orchestra gave an enjoy- 
able concert on the porch of College 
Hall. 

Yennis and canoe races were the 
attractions of ‘Thursday afternoon. 
The glee club gave a brief concert on 
the porch of College Hall early Thurs- 
day/sevening.\ Mi siaWeres Dean? 
the original musical comedy presented 
in College Hall Thursday evening, 
was undoubtedly the most enjoyable 
event of the week. From beginning 
to ending, the production was an un- 
qualified success. Lawrence Adler 
°08, who composed most of the music, 
must be given credit for music of larger 
excellence than is usually heard on 
the undergraduate stage. ‘The scene 
of the action of the comedy was in 
Hanover during Junior Week in 1957. 

The baseball game with Wesleyan, 
which was played Friday afternoon, and 
which is reported in another column, 
was the athletic feature of the week. 
Early Friday evening Nevers’ orches- 
tra gave a pleasing concert on the 
porch of College Hall. The ‘‘Prom,”’ 
which followed, was one of the most 
successful ever held. The decorations 
were in green and red. Charles L. 
DeAngelis was floor director. The 
patronesses were Mrs. Tucker, Mrs. 
Carleton, Mrs. Burton, Mrs. Bugbee, 
Mrs. Elliott, Mrs. Dow, Mrs. Evans, 
Mrs. Norton, and Mrs. Smith. 

The Junior Week committee con- 
sisted of Porter M. Smith, Charles L. 
DeAngelis, Webster B. Evans, Wil- 
liam D. Knight, and Lauris G. Tread- 
way. 7 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


The eighth annual session of the 
Dartmouth Sufmmer School will open 
on Monday, July 8, and continue six 
weeks. The principal aintgonerue 
school is to meet the wants of teachers 
and advanced students of both sexes. 
Undergraduates of good standing, 
from Dartmouth or any other college 
or university, may also enter the 
school and receive credit in hours for 
the work accomplished. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
1907 catalogue or from Prof T. W. 
D. Worthen, director of the school. 


THE AEGIS 


The 1908 Aegis, which appeared 
early in May, is one of the best ever 
published at Dartmouth. Containing 
nearly 400 pages tastefully arranged, 
it makes an attractive and valuable 
academic souvenir. The illustrations 
are varied and successful, and the rec- 
ords of undergraduate activities are 
unusually complete. Thé book is 
dedicated to Professor C. F. Richard- 
son, and the cover bears an appropri- 
ate design of College Yard. The 
editor-in-chief is H. E. McAllaster 
’08, of Winnetka, Ill., and the busi- 
ness manager, L. M. Symmes ’08, of 
Winchester, Mass. | 


TRACK ATHLETICS 
VICTORY AT WORCESTER 

Dartmouth again won the New 
England intercollegiate track meet 
at Worcester, May 24 and 25, by 
scoring the surprisingly large total 
of 47 points. Brown was second with 
only 28 1-2 points, while Amherst, 
who had been considered Dartmouth’s 
strongest opponent, was third with 
27 points. , 
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The meet will long be remembered 
as one of the best in the history of 
the association. The weather condi- 
tions were perfect, and several records 
were broken. In the preliminary 
events Friday, Shaw established a 
record of 15 seconds in the high 
hurdles, and his mark would stand 
as a world’s record had he not knocked 
down a hurdle. Shaw’s’ performance 
was two-fifths of a second faster than 
that of Dartmouth’s former champion, 
Stephen Chase ’g6. 

With Shaw starting the pace for 
record breaking, Horrax of Williams 
established a mark of five feet 11 1-2 
inches in the running high jump, 
erasing from the roll of honor the 
record of 5 feet 10 1-4 inches made by 
R. D. Farrington of Technology last 
year at Brookline. 

Gram, Technology’s fast sprinter, 
also established a tecord for the 220- 
yard dash, when he ran his semi-final 
heat in 22 seconds, a remarkable per- 
formance when it is considered that 
he ran around a turn. The former 
mark was 22 I-5 seconds, held jointly 
by H. H. Cloudman of Bowdoin, 
made in 1900, and by G. lL. Swasey 
of Dartmouth, made two years ago. 

The most startling record-breaking 
feat, however, was that contributed 
by Udale, the Technology two-miler, 
who ran the distance in 9 minutes 52 
4-5 seconds, the fastest time of the 
year made by a collegian for the 
distance. The former mark was held 
by O. N. Bean of Brown, with ro 
minutes 3 3-5 seconds. 

Blake’s performance of 112 ft. 2 in. 
in the discus is a new Dartmouth 
record. 

The summary: 


One hundred-yard dash—First heat, won by 
Gram, Technology ; second, Mayhew, Brown ; 
time 10 1-5s. Second heat, won by Jordan, 
Dartmouth ; second, Keith, Amherst ; time, ro 
1-5s. Third heat, won by Sherman, Dartmouth; 
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second, Richards, Technology ; time, 10 2-55. 
Fourth heat, won by Read, Amherst; sec- 
ond, Richmond, Dartmouth; time, 10 1-5s 
Heat for second men, won by Mayhew, 
Brown ; time, 10 2-5s. Final heat, won by 


Sherman, Dartmouth ; second, Read, Amherst ; 
third, Gram, Technology; fourth, Keith, 
Amherst, time, Io I-5s. 

Two hundred and twenty-yard dash—Semi- 
finals, first heat, won by Gram, Technology ; 


second, Stearns, Amherst; time, 22s. Second 
heat, won by Hubbard, Amherst; second, 
Sherman, Dartmouth; time, 22 1-5s. Third 


heat, won by McCormick, Wesleyan ; second, 
Sweet, Amherst; time, 22 1-5s. Final heat, 
won by Gram, Technology ; second, McCor- 
mick, Wesleyan; third, Hubbard, Amherst; 
fourth, Sherman, Dartmouth ; time, 22 3-58. 

Four hundred and forty-yard run— —Won by 
Prichard, Dartmouth ; second, Sweet, Amherst ; 
third, Prout, Brown ; fourth, Bacon, Wesleyan ; 
time, 51 3-5s. 

Eight hundred and eighty-yard run—Won by 
White, Amherst; second, Jennings, Dart- 
mouth ;_ third, Shipley, Dartmouth : fourth, 
tA; Sots SO) 4-59: 

One-mile run—Won by Lundell, Brown ; sec- 
ond, Merrihew, Vermont; third, Fortier, 
Maine; fourth, Buckingham, Technology ; 
time, 4 m. ag vI=Ss. 

Two-mile run—Won by Udale, Technology ; 
second, Gallup, Brown ; third, Green, Brown ; 
fourth, McGregor, Technology time, 9 m. 52 


-5S. 

igh hurdles—Won by Shaw, Dartmouth ; 

second, Hubbard, Amherst; third, Mayhew, 
Brown ; fourth, Horrax, Williams ; time, 15 
2-58. 
Tit hurdles—Heat for second men, won by 
Brown, Dartmouth; time, 26s. Final heat, 
won by Hubbard, Amherst; second, Shaw, 
Dartmouth ; third, Mayhew, Brown; fourth, 
Brown, Dartmouth ; time, 25s. 

High jump—Won by _ Horrax, Williams; 
height, sft. 11 1-2 in.; second, Rapelye, Tech- 
nology, height, 5ft. 9 1-2 in.; third, tie between 
Merrill, Williams, and Colbert, Tufts, height, 
sft. 7in. 

Broad Jump—Won by Mayhew, Brown ; 
distance, 22ft. 3in.; second, Read, Amherst, 
distance, orft. § 1-2 in. : third, Kent, Wesleyan, 
distance 21ft. 8 4-roin.; fourth; Morton, Am- 
herst, distance, 2rft. 3in. 

Shot put—Won by Morrill, 
tance, 39ft. gin. ; Marshall, Williams, distance, 
39ft. 2 1-2 in.; third, Pevear, Dartmouth, dis- 
tance, 38ft.6 3-4in.; fourth, Predemus, Dart- 
mouth, distance, 37ft. 5 1-4in. 

Hammer throw— Won by Pevear, Dartmouth, 
distance, 124ft. 6in.; second, Hazard, Brown; 
distance, 124ft. 2in.; third, North, Wesleyan, 
distance, 12o0ft. gin. ; fourth, H. O. Smith, Am- 
herst, distance rroft. sin. 

Discus—Won by Blake, Dartmouth, dis- 
tance, 112ft. 3in.: second, Smith, Brown, dis- 
tance 110ft. 4in.; third, Nesbet, Technology, 


Bowdoin, dis- 
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distance, 1osft. gin.; fourth, Pevear, 
mouth; distance rorft. 7in. 

Pole vault—Tie between Bredemus and 
Blythe, Dartmouth, height, roft. riin.; third, 
Orr, Technology, height roft.6in.; fourth, tie 
between Horrax, Williams, and MHuxford 
Brown, height, 1oft. 3 1-2in. 
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Shot put 3 2 5 

Hammer throw 5 3 1 2 

Discus dara 2 

Pole vault Sofie 2 ¢ 

Totals AT 2OR2 7 20 Ue ene \ 2 aie 





HARVARD MEET 


The second athletic meet between 
Harvard and Dartmouth, held in Cam- 
bridge May 4, resulted in victory for 
the Crimson by the score of 83 to 34. 
While Dartmouth was clearly out- 
classed and showed comparative lack 
of preliminary practice in many ofthe 
events, the team made a much better 
showing than last year (when the 
score was 101 to 16), and succeeded 
in winning seconds in at least some of 
the events that Harvard had counted 
upon. 

A cold, drizzling rain made record- 
breaking performances impossible, but 
there were several brilliant finishes, 
one of them being Shaw’s perform- 
ance in the high hurdles, which he 
took in 15 3-5 seconds, a wonderful 
mark for the track. Harvard won all 
the points in the distance runs and 
most of the points in the other runs and 
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the dashes, Dodge being a star in the 
sprints. The pole vault was Dart- 
mouth’s strongest event, Bredemus 
winning and Blythe tying with Grant 
of Harvard for second place. Steph- 
enson of Harvard won the broad jump 
and the shot put. 

The summary: 


One hundred yard dash—Won by Dodge, H.; 
Lockwood, H., second; Sherman, D., third. 
Time, 10. 2-58. 

Two hundred and twenty yard dash—Won 
by Dodge, H.; Lockwood, H., second; Broder- 
ick, Hy thirdy “Times 2-55. 

Four hundred and forty yard run—Won by 
Young, H.;. Parke, H., second;, Pricharaiam 
third. Time, 52 2 5s, 

Half-mile run—Won by Van Brunt, H.; Jen- 
nings, D., second; Whitchers, H., third. Time 
2.04 4-5S. 

Mile run—Won by Minot, H.; Hadden, H., 
second; Hadden, H., third. Time, 4.41 1-55. 

Two-mile run—Won by Crosby, H.; Groves, 
H., second; Miller, H., third. Time, 10.16 1-3s. 

High hurdles—Won by Shaw, D.; Rand, H., 
second; Waller, H., and Gray, D., tied for 
third. Time, 15 3-5s. 

Low hurdles—Won by Rand, H.; Shaw, D., 
second; Taylor, H., third. Time, 26s. 

High jump—Won by Somers, H., 5ft. 6in.; 
Brown, D., second, 5ft. 5in.; Roosevelt and 
Shrebe, H., and Gray and Thomes, D., tied for 
third, at 5ft. 2in. 

Broad jump—Won by Stephenson, H., 21ft. 
gin.; Sherman, D., second, 21ft. 5 1-2in.; Gray, 
D.; third, 21ft) sin. : 

Shot put—Won by Stephenson, H., q2ft. 5in.; 
Pevear, D., second, 39ft. 3in.; Bangs, H., third, 
S7it-T1in, 

Hammer throw—Won by Kersburg, H.., 
126ft., gin.; Blake, D., second, 124ft. 5in.; Pierce, 
Fitoird 12 sits sim 

Pole vault—Won by Bredemus, D., 11ft.; 
Grant, H., and Blythe, D., tied for second and 
third places, with roft. 6in. 
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DARTMOUTH 82—AMHERST 44 


Dartmouth defeated Amherst in 
their dual meet on the Alumni Oval 
May 11 by the decisive score of 82 to 
44. Dartmouth’s superiority in the 
distance and field events early put the 
Green in front. Nine firsts went to 
the New Hampshire athletes. For 
Amherst Captain Hubbard was the 
power, the visiting leader defeating 
his rival Shaw in both hurdles, win- 
ning the 220 dash and securing second 
in the discus. 

The races of the day were the duels 
between Hubbard and Shaw in the 
hurdles. On the high sticks Shaw 
tripped on the first hurdle and lost 
his stride, the two men racing side by 
side until the eighth hurdle, when 
Hubbard gained a slight lead and won 
by three yards. 

The low hurdles was another pretty 
race, the great strength of the Am- 
herst man enabling him to go ahead 
at the middle of the race and win the 
event by five yards. Hubbard also 
won the longer dash and Read, his 
team-mate, the 100 yards. 

Dartmouth’s relay men had things 
all their own way in the distance 
races, securing 32 of the 36 points in 
the four events. 


The summary: 


One hundred yard dash—Won by Read, A.; 
Hay, A., second; Sherman, D., third. Time, 
10S, 

Two hundred and twenty yard dash—Won 
by Hubbard, A.; Sherman, D., second; Keith, 
A., third. Time, 234-58. 

Four hundred and forty yard dash—Won by 
Prichard, D.; Sweet, A., second; Richmond, D., 
third. Time 53 3-58: 

Half-mile run—Won by Jennings, D.; Ship- 
ee D., second; Carns, D., third. Time, 2m. 


Be hurdles—Won by Hubbard, A.; Shaw, 
D., second; Gray, D., third. Time, 15 3-5s. 
Low hurdles—Won by Hubbard, A.; Shaw, 
D., second; Conley, A., third. Time, 26 2- ek 
~ Mile run—Won by Palmer, Ds; Readey, D 
second; Blake, D., third. Time, 4. 51 4-58. 
Two-mile run—Won by Walker, Da seed. 
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Hela. 
51 2-58. 

High jump—Won by Thomes, D., 5ft. 4in.; 
Gray and Brown, D., and Taylor and Loomis, 
Ax, tied atisityein, 

Broad jump—Won by Morton, A.; Read, A., 
second; Gray, D., third. Distance, 22ft. 2 1-4in. 

Shot put—Won by Pevear, D.; Greenwood, 
D., second; Blake, D., third. Distance, 36ft. 
gin. 

Hammer throw—Won by Blake, D.; Pevear, 
D., second; Smith, A., third. Distance, 122ft. 

Discus throw—B Blake, Dy Hubbard, A., 
second; Pevear, D., third. Distance, 1o6ft. gin. 

Pole vault—Won by Blythe, D.;. Bredemus, 
D., second; Jones, A., third. Heicht, toft. 6in. 


TABLE OF POINTS 
Dartmouth Amherst 


second; Faunce, A., third. Time, rom. 


1oo-yard dash I 8 
220-yard dash 3 6 
44o-yard run 6 3 
Half-mile run 9 O 
High hurdles 4 5 
Low hurdles 3 6 
Mile run 9 O 
Two-mile run 8 I 
High jump 71 2 
Broad jump I 8 
Shot put 9 O 
Hammer throw 8 I 
Discus throw 6 3 
Pole vault 8 I 

’ Totals 82 A4 


INTERSCHOLASTIC MERT 


Dartmouth’s fourteenth annual in- 
terscholastic meet, which was held 
at the Oval May 18, was won by 
Volkman with 42 points. Williston 
was second with 19 points, and Til- 
ton third with 18. The other point 
winners were: Claremont 10, Lowell 
g 1-2, Concord, Mass., 5, Stone5, 
Lebanon 5, Haverhill 2, Malone 1, 
Brookline 1-2. The meet was the 
most successful yet held. The sum- 
maries: 


One hundred yard dash—Won by Nelson 
Volkmann; Foster, Volkmann, second; Rese, 
Concord, third. -Time, ro 1-5s. 

Two hundred and twenty yard dash—Won 
by Nelson, Volkmann; Rose, Concord, second; 
White, Williston, third. Time, 22 2-5s. 

Four hundred and forty yard run—Won by 
Foster, Volkmann; Ferrell, Lowell, second; 
Rose, Concord, third. Time, 53 1-5s. 

Eight hundred and eighty yard run—W on by 
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Jacques, Volkmann; Hornblower, Volkmann, 
second; Oelschleger, Williston, third. Time, 
2.04S. 

Mile run—Won: by Jacques, 
Tobey. Williston, second; Perkins, 
third. Time, 4.43 3-5s. 

Two-mile run—Won by Lee, Stone School; 
Connery, Williston, second; Farrel, Williston, 
third. Time, 10.47s. 

One hundred and twenty yard hurdles—Won 
by Dodge, Lowell; White, Williston, second; 
Morris, Williston, third. Time, 18 2-5s 

Two hundred and twenty yard hurdles—Won 
by Estabrook, Volkmann; Remick, Tilton, 
second; Dodge, Lowell, third. Time, 28s. 

Broad jump—Won by Ayers, Claremont; 
Judkins, Tilton, second; White, Williston, third. 
Distance, 2oft. 11 1-2in. 

High jump—Won by Whitney, Tilton; Per- 
kins, Tilton, second; Dodge, Lowell, and 
Chandler, Brookline, tied for third. Height, 
sft. 7in. 

Shot put—Won by Haubrich, 
McHale, Tilton, second; Damon, 
third. Distance, 41ft. ro 1-2in. 

Hammer throw—Won by Keresey, Williston; 


Volkmann; 
Tilton, 


Claremont; 
Concord, 


Lewis, Lebanon, second; Bigelow, Malone, 
third. Distance—144ft. 7 1-qin. 
Pole vault—Won by Follett, Volkmann; 


Lewis, Lebanon, and Ross, Haverhill tied for 
second. Height—roft 


BASEBALL 
DARTMOUTH 5, COLBY I 


A slow, tedious game with Colby, 
on the Alumni Oval, Monday, April 
29, went to Dartmouth by the score of 
5to1. Dartmouth’s runs were due 
to a combination of hits and errors, 
while Colby’s only tally was the re- 
sult of a base on balls, a brace of stol- 
en bases and a hit. Hazelton’s 
pitching, Norton’s fielding, and Til- 
lotson’s all-round work were excellent. 
The score. 














DARTMOUTH COLBY 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Sc’dmil’r, rb 4 oro o ofGuptil,3b 4 1 200 
Norton, 2b 3 1 2 3, 0|Dwyer,c Ait. Ovspree 
M’Devitt, cf 2 2 1 o 2/Shaw, p Al D:: i ateho 
Skillin, lf 4.1% 2 on0) Lillotsonyeb 4 «2. 2aguo 
Rich’rds’nvs8*4 0: 0: '2 ) 0) nbop; if (ao. 07 10 
Grb'nst’n,'3b.3. 71. 222, o| H'mm’nd, ff 0 © 601.6 
A. M’L’ne,rf 1 0 1 o o}Peterson, 1b 4 110 1 o 
Joi? Dane rf cose a oo, Coun, Ss.) Aa eitu0a re 
Shoppelry,c 2 0 6 1 o|Good, cf BOAR 010 
Goode, c io Beko pie 
Hazelton,-p 143 70701139 0 
Totals 27, § 2711, 2|\ ‘Lotals (|, 32 6 2444 8 
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Innings Y) 2°34" 4)" 5, SGeneeeee 
Dartmouth 10 0 2° 0. 17cm 
Colby 0 00 0 0 0°56) fies 


Runs—Norton 2, McDevitt, Richardson, Greben- 
stein, Goode. Two-base hit—McDevitt. Sacrifice 
hits—McDevitt, J. McLane, Tribon. Stolen bases 
—A. McLane, Richardson, Good 2. First base on 
balls—off Hazelton 1, off Shaw 3. Struck out—by 
Hazelton 9, by Shaw 5. Wild pitch—Shaw. Time 
—th. 50m. Umpire—Kilourhy. 


DARTMOUTH 5, BOWDOIN 4 


Dartmouth defeated Bowdoin in a 
sensational game May 1, on the Alum- 
ni Oval. With the score 4 to o in 
favor of the visitors, the Green came 
back in the eighth with a typical 
Dartmouth finish and pounded out 
five runs and a victory. Bowdoin 





played a brilliant fielding game. The 
SCOTE: 
DARTMOUTH BOWDOIN 
ab bh poa e ab bh po a 
Scldmil’r,1b 4.1 5 4 olG.Bowers,ss5 3 £ i 
Norton, 2b. 3 2 1 © ojStanw’d,3b 4 1 1 o 
M’ Devitt, cf 4 1 4 0 o|/McDade, lf 4 r 1 o 
Skillin, lf, p 3 o x1. o/ Files; ef 4clor ttre 
Rich’rds’n,ss 3 1 2 0 1\|H’nrhan,1b3 0 7 o 
Hobart, 3b 4 2 1 4°1\ Lawrence, cinsoneees 
J. M’Lane, rf 4 1 3 0 o/Manter, 2b°) Aeon 
A.M?L’e, c, lf. 4.1.7.1, ol Sparks, p ee tes 2 
Beckett, p r,O 0 X) oNsarrisn: 0.260 
Shoppelry,c 1 x 2 0 o/fC. Bowers, tome 


CO00000 OHH OE 

















Totals 31 10*26 11 2} Totals 33° 7822) ols 
Innings I 2° 3 4 556 jerome 
Dartmouth 0 0 0 0 0 0 07m yas 
Bowdoin o''0.\1 0° 3) 0, Dagueoees 





Runs—Schildmiller, Norton, McDevitt, A. Mc- 
Lane, Shoppelry, G. Bowers 2, Stanwood, Sparks. 
Three-base hit—G. Bower. Two-base hit—Shop- 
pelry. Sacrifice hits—Beckett, Lawrence 2. Stolen 
bases—Schildmiller, Norton, McDevitt, Stanwood. 
Struck out—by Beckett 7 in 5 innings, by Skillin 2 
in four innings, by Sparks 4. First base on balls— 
off Beckett 1, off Skillin 1, off Sparks 2. Hits—off 
Beckett 6in 5 innings, off Skillin 1 in 4 innings. 
Hit by pitched ball—Skillin. Time—rh. 3om. Um- 
pire—Kilourhy. 


*G, Bowers out, hit by batted ball. +Batted for 
Harris in ninth. {Richardson and A. McLane out, 
hit by batted ball. 
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DARTMOUTH 7, VERMONT 6 


Dartmouth defeated Vermont 7 to 
6,in a highly interesting game, in 
Burlington May 2. Glaze was hit 
hard, but kept the hits well scattered, 
while Dartmouth bunched hits in two 























innings. Schildmiller and Collins 
contributed the features. The score: 
DARTMOUTH VERMONT 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
mmmmmraeiy 5 3 8 1t..0,Gardner,sS 5 1 2 3 1 
Norton, 2b - 5 o 2 3 1/Williams,2b 5 1 3 3 0 
Skillin, lf 4 0 2 0 o|Grow, cf Sy ee Toho 
Rich tden,ss 4 1 0 1t 2|Whitney, rf 4 1 1 0 1 
Paettespe 301 1 ojCollins,p ~ 4 3.1 1.0 
Te MiLane, rf 3 1 «5 © ojB’rringt’n,c 3 0 8 1 I 
A. M’L’ne, cf 3 1 5 © 1|White, lf Go. 0.0.0 
Shoppelry,c 4 1 6 1 2|Watkins,1b 4 110 0 o 
Glaze, p mepo sx: t)Paindee, 3b. 3 r 0° 2.3 
Totals 348327 8 7| - Totals 36 92711 4 
Innings eet CN a a ey eee 
Dartmouth pu) obs oO 6 4. O° ha 7 
Vermont C1 teste OG. Ox FO 


Runs—Richardson, Hobart 2, J. McLane 2, Shop- 
pelry, Glaze, Gardner, Grow, Whitney, Collins 
Watkins. Two-base hits—Shoppelry, Glaze, Col- 
lins, Patridge. Sacrifice hits—A. McLane, Burring- 
ton, White. Stolen bases—Schildmiller, Hobart, 
Whitney, A. McLane, Gardner 2, Grow. First base 
on balls—off Glaze 1, off Collins 2. Struck out—by 
Glaze 5. Passed balls—Shoppelry. Time—zh. 5m, 
Umpire— Woodward. 


YALE 2, DARTMOUTH I 


Dartmouth lost an excellent eleven- 
inning game to Yale at New Haven 
May 8, by the score of 2 to 1. Yale 
scored in the third on Sweeney’s sin- 
gle and stolen bases, and Richardson’s 
error; and Dartmouth tied the score 
in the ninth on McDevitt’s gift and 
stolen base, Skillin’s sacrifice, and 
Merritt’s single. In the eleventh, 
after a double play had disposed of 
Dartmouth, and after two Yale bats- 
men had flied out, Madden was hit, 
went to third on Church’s two-bag- 
ger along the left foul line, and scored 
the winning run on Sweeney’s single. 
Yale’s fast infield playing, Norton’s 
work, and a catch by McLane were 
the features. 


© A 
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YALE “DARTMOUTH 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Jones, c eA en at. Oe MiMi YT, LD. 47 Testo. I 
Clifford, cf “5-1 x o gNorton,2b. 4 2.3 4 0 
Chapin, rf 4 0 2 0 oM’Devitt,cf 3 0 0 0 o 
Kinney, $8.-<5..1 3/7. 1/Skillin, p fab TT, £0 
Madden, lf 4 0 1 o o Merritt, rf Sak Oa 
Charcha3pe Se ent) 2 .o Richirds’n,ss4io 1 4.2 
Sweeney, 1b 5 217 1 3Hobart,3b 4 0 2 1 o 
Williams, 2b 4 0 4 4 oShoppelry,c 4 0 7 4 0 
Meyer, p gq t 8, o Mciane; li- <4)-0)'4, 01-0 
Totals 3g 10° 93-23 Totals 36 4*3214 3 
_Innings ge ay © Notre ets tan ae RoR © 
Yale ONTO Ltn Ord 7 Ours 1 Oi, 0. Oo mim? 
Dartmouth O2:O0 610510, ONO Oo TO: O—T 
Runs—Sweeney, Madden, McDevitt. Two-base 


hit—Church. Sacrifice hits—Meyer, McLane, Skil- 
lin. First base on bails—by Meyer 1, by Skillin 1. 
Double plays—Williams, unassisted; Meyer to Kin- 
ney to Sweeney; Church to Williams to Sweeney. 
First base on errors—by Sweeney 2, by Kinney 1. 
Struck out—by Meyer 2, by Skillin 6. Hit by 
pitched ball—Chapin, Madden, McDevitt, Schild- 
miller. Time—rh. 50m. Umpire—Malone. 





* Winning run made with two out. 


WESLEYAN 3, DARTMOUTH 2 


Dartmouth lost another extra-in- 
ning game to Wesleyan, at Middle- 
town, May 9g. Beckett pitched su- 
perbly until the ninth, when his wilid- 
ness forced two men over the rubber 
and tied the score. Wesleyan won in 
the twelfth on Richardson’s poor 
throw. Captain Skillin led both 
teams at the bat. ‘The score: 

















WESLEYAN DARTMOUTH 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Haley, 2b P20 Jet OSG GM ty. tb S00. 56 000 r 
Wright,ss 3 0 1 6 ojNorton,2b 5 1 4 3 0 
C’ningh’m,p § o 1 7 o|/M’Devitt,cf 4 1 3 0'1 
Smith, lf 4 016 o o/Skillin, If Beit, OO 
Connelly, rf 3 0 o o ojMerritt,3b 5 1 2 00 
Baker, rf Weteete OO RICRSIOS, SSuok ri. ear ey 
UChr ict-3 20/3. 6. olohoppelry, co s.0%8 2) °1 
Beatonsabe 450.3. 4. o| McLane, '1f | 255 tp hy Gf00 
Dresser liens bo, oO) beckett, /p Aeaty AT. 
Day, c 5 es iw he ae 
Totals 37 4 36'20 2} Totals A) S12R 125 4 
Innings Tce Feeney Gc rOItT eT 
Wesleyan G0 Ob Oe O).O% oO GO 4G ch r-—-3 
Darmouth GaiGise-O>-O WO > -o. oO” ON orgs 








Runs—Day, Haley, Baker, Norton, Shoppelry. 
Two-base hits—Skillin, Richardson. Sacrifice hits 
— Wright 2, McCatheran. Stolen bases—Dresser. 
First base on balls—off Cunningham 2. Struck out 
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—by Cunningham 6, by Beckett 8... Time—rh. 55m. 
Umpire—Danforth. 


PRINCETON 10, DARTMOUTH 3 


Princeton scored a decisive victory 
over Dartmouth at Princeton May 11. 
The Tigers found Skillin for eight 
singles, a pair of doubles, and five 
bases on balls, while Dartmouth hit 
weakly and fielded poorly. McLane, 
Newcomb, and Doyle led the batting 
for Princeton, while Glaze was the 
only man who found the tiger pitcher. 
iierscore: 





DARTMOUTH 








PRINCETON 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Newcomb,cf 4 2 0 o ojSc’ldmil’r, 1b 4 o10 0 1 
Dillon, 2b B22 ONNOTLON, 20) a3 40.0 <I EO 
Harlan, lf 29 ¥2 “0 oiMeDevitt; ch 4 e247 one 
D. Doyle, lf 2 1 0 o o/Skillin, p 3. Opi eeert 
Vanshn,ss. 46x ots ol Memtt. bs) 03) i000 10 
Cooney; cs 311s. tMchanerit 7 4Mor2.-o 4G 
Sides, 3b 2 0 0 o o)Rich’rds’n, SS 3.0 0 3 2 
Mclean, 1b 4 92 27 oro Glazejat 45240 lowe 
Wister, rf 4 1 4 0 o Shoppelry,c 3 0 4.0 1 
Heyniger,p 4 0 1 0 o 
Totals 34.10.27 F Bl 1 otals St) 2o4 eee 
Innings l-) 2 Sade ar Ot O36 
Princeton Ze OTe, Ole d) 01 > a eee 
Dartmouth OVO) OMOLID 1 (0-2 7 Poets 





Runs—Newcomb 2, Sides 2, Heyniger 2, 
Wister, McLean, Vaughn, Dillon, Skillin, 
Glaze, Richardson. Two-base hits—Newcomb, 
McLean, Glaze. Sacrifice hits—Harlan. Stolen 
bases—Sides, Vaughn, Dillon, Norton. First 
base on balls—Heyniger 4, Skillin 5. Struck 
out—by Heyniger 13, Skillin 5. Double plays 
—Shoppelry to Skillin. Passed ball—Cooney. 
Hit by pitched ball—Norton, Richardson. 
Time —1th. 45m. Umpire—Adams, 


TUFTS 6, DARTMOUTH 4 


In the second game with Tufts, 
May 13, Dartmouth gave a remarka- 
ble exhibition of how baseball should 
not be played. Hazelton pitched su- 
perbly, but his support was perhaps 
the worst ever seen on the Oval. At- 
wood, on the other hand, was sup- 
ported brilliantly, and deserved to 
win his game by a still larger margin 
than 6 to 4. 

















TUFTS DARTMOUTH 

ab bh po a e& ab bh po a e 
Dusten, 3b 5-1 5 2, ojScldmil’r, rbig ere 
Foss, lf * 5 1-1 ©, o| Norton, 2D 003 sae eee 
Priest, cf 5 rt 1.0 o|M’Devitt,ct 40a emamee 
Tingly, rf 5 'ts 0).0. Ola kiting 3130 some 
Frieze,1b 5 © 8 2'‘ol\McLane, lf “33> G@)ogeus 
Gallagher, ss 4 1 3 3 o|Rich’rds’n,ss 4 1 1 1 3 
Knight, 2b 4 0 1 4 1/Hobart, 3b (samogeeee 
Boyd, c 5 2 7 1 o|Gr’b’nst’n, 3b 2 omp ere 
Atwood,p 4 01 2 ojShoppelry,c 4 113 1 2 
Hazelton, p Arie geaee 
Totals 42-07 27-74 1] lL otals 32) 927 neh 

Innings I 2 3°4 37 0m7eoeee 
Tufts t I'O 0 2) 2 0) O-egneg 
Dartmouth 3 (0 (9; 0/00 steosroees 





Runs—Dnusten 2, Knight 2, Foss, Priest, Schild- 
miller 2, McDevitt, McLane. Two-base hits—Dus- 
ten, Tingly, Richardson. Three-base hit—Priest. 
Sacrifice hit—Boyd. Stolen bases—Schildmiller, 
Richardson 2, Hazelton, Gallagher. First base on 
balls—off Hazelton 2, off Atwood 3. Struck out— 
by Hazelton 12, by Atwood 5. Hit by pitched ball 
—Norton, McDevitt. Double play—Dusten to 
Frieze. Passed ball—Shoppelry. Time—zh. 5m. 
Umpire—Kilourhy. 


LAFAYETTE 2, DARTMOUTH O 


After playing excellent ball for eight 
innings, May 15, errors by Shoppel- 
ry and McLane gave Lafayette a 2 too 
victory. Edwards, the Lafayette 
pitcher, held Dartmouth to one sin- 
gle, and his support was brilliant. 
Glaze also pitched a strong game. 
The score: 














LAFAYETTE DARTMOUTH 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Knox, ss 5 2 0 5 1\Sc’ldmil’r, 1b'4 ot6N0NG 
Snook, c 3 0 5.0 ol|Norton,2b 3 oman 
McAver, cf 4 2 2 0 o|/M’Devitt, cf 4 0 0 0 o 
Upd’gr’ve,2b 4 0 1 4 ofSkillin, rf 3 1 ormoulo 
Long, 3b 3. 1-1 1 o|/McLane, lf 2 fo mgumee 
Edwards, p 3 0 o 5 o|Rich’rds’n,ss 3 o 3 2 0 
Swank, lf 4 2 2 0 o|Glaze, p 3°08) iene 
Kelly, rf 4 1 1 0 °o/Grb’nst'n, 3b 2460 wares 
Peters, 1b 4 015 © .o/Shoppelry,.c. 390. 8eume 
Totals 34 82715 1/Totals 27° Laniaees 

Innings I 2 3 4.5 “64090 
Lafayette 0 0°0 0 010 © OF a= 


Runs—Long, Swank. Two--base hits—Kelley, 
McAver. Sacrifice hits—Snook, Edwards, McLane. 
First base on balls—off Edwards 3, off Glaze 1. 
Struck out—by Edwards 5, by Glaze 7. Double 
play—Edwards to Long to Peters. Umpire—Kil- 
ourhy. Time—1 hr. 4o min. os 
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DARTMOUTH 5, AMHERST O 


Dartmouth played in good form 
May 15 on the Alumni Oval, and shut 
out Amherst 5 too. The locals drove 
Pierce to the bench in two innings, 
but could do little with McClure, who 
succeeded him. ‘I'he visitors, on the 
other hand, were baffled by Beckett, 
who allowed only two hits and fanned 
nine batsmen. A running catch by 








McLane was the feature. The score: 
DARTMOUTH AMHERST 

ab be po a e ab bh po a e 

Sc’ldmil’r, 1b5 3 8 oo Jube, ss aot dru T 
Nonon,2) .4 0 2 5 o Palmer,rb 3 110 0 o 
M’Devitt, cf 5 1 0 o o!Beach, 2b TEE ee ta tke) 
Skillin, rf georees mol CP re. it p40 0 2/0 
Rich’rds’n,ss 4 1 2 2 1\Henry,c AMO GF. 240 
Peet, 4)4 1 r 2 2r\D’nahy,rf,lf3 o 2 0 o 
McLane, li 3 1 2 © o|Michael,3b 20211 
Shoppelry,c 3 110 o o/Caughey,rf 3 0 1 0 o 
Beckett, p 2a Oreo Pierce, p a. Op xr OL oO 
Smith, rf AG e iO 





Totals 35 11.27 10 2| Totals 20 22411 2 
Innings 
Dartmouth 

Runs—Schildmiller 2, McLane 2, Beckett. Two- 
base hits—Schildmiller, Beckett. Hits—off Pierce 
6 in 2 innings, off McClure 5 in Ginnings. Sacrifice 
hit—Danahy. Stolen bases—McLane, Palmer, Mc- 
Clure, Caughey. First base on balls—off Beckett 1. 
off McClure 4. Struck out—by Beckett 9, by Mc- 
Clure 2. Passed ball—Henry. Time—1h. 34m. 


Umpire—Kilourhy. 


2 oe ae sO 8S 9 
fone s40 ge OnrGagn Teg 0 Os X— 


5 





DARTMOUTH 5, WESLEYAN 4 


Captain Skillin pitched great ball 
against Wesleyan, in the Oval May 
24, and deserved a shut-out ; but three 
errors by Richardson in the ninth 
gave the visitors their only runs and 
put them one score ahead. In the 
last half of the inning, however, the 
Wesleyan pitchers were equally con- 
siderate, with four successive bases on 
balls, which forced the tying’and win- 
ning runs across the rubber. The 
score : 
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DARTMOUTH WESLEYAN 

ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Sc’ldmil’r, rb 3 110 © o Haley, 2b Bola SP Or 
Norton, 2b 2 001 0Wright,ss 4 1041 
VE TLIGVitt Cia ao, 2 eOmT CIN Mm, CED A Of 240,50 
Skillin, p 4x03 40) 0 Smith, lf tS tio 
Rich’rds’n,ss 3 0 o o 3 Vant’ssell, rf 2 0 0 0 o 
Smith, 3b 4 0 1 2 o/Baker, rf 200 O- E 
MeLane if as x .es0 2 NCC trii,et,p 3% 6 42% 
Glaze, rf 342,420 © Benton, 3b 9.4 1 3° ¥ -o 
Shoppelry, c 3 o10'0 ojDresser, lf 4 0 300 
eas ay: © ApS tee 
Totals 29 7.279 6| Totals’ 36 7*26 13-4 

Innings hee DoW Ase) Ute) ee tao 
Dartmouth Eat 0. GO. ORO. | Ok aan 
Wesleyan OOM OMNO 1066) 10) 0" (do 





Runs—Schildmiller, McLane 2, Glaze, Shoppelry, 
Baker, MacCathran, Benton, Dresser. Two-base 
hits—Skillin, Glaze, W. Smith. Three-base hits— 
Schildmiller, McLane. Sacrifice hits—Wright, Rich- 
aidson. Stolen basés—Glaze, Shoppelry, W. Smith, 
First base on balls—off Skillin 1, off MacCathran 8, 
off Cunningham 1. Struck out—by Skillin 9, by 
MacCathran 3. Time—rh. 52m. Umpire—Kilourhy. 


*Two out when winning run was made. 


DARTMOUTH 9, ALL-COLLEGIATES O 


Dartmouth shut out the All-Eastern 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
May 25, in a listless game, g to o. 
Hazelton’s clever pitching, combined 
with errorless support, held the visitors 
safe at all times, while the Hanover 
nine pounded two pitchers for ten 


























hits. Hazelton fielded his position 
brilliantly. The score: 
DARTMOUTH ALL-COLLEGIATES 
ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
pe ldmil’rabD 5) t-14.2° of H’ndrks'n,c 4 (4°32 0 
Norton, ep s< 4-0 %r 40H hni’n)p, tf 4 1 2) 050 
Skillin, rf 5 2 3.0 0O’Hagan, 3b4 o 1 o 1 
Rich’rds’n, ss 4 1 3 2 o/Denton,2b 3 1 4 2 2 
Gr’b’nst’n, 3b 4 3 1 1 o|/Sawyer,tb 3 060 0 
McLane, lf 4 0 2 1 ojBaker, lf AO. tte 
O’Shea, cf ET eater ate, o Ford, ss Sale On tay 
Shoppelry,c 4.2. <3 4u 0] Dauman, ¢~ 3) 29 350. /T 
Hazelton; p: 4. 1).0 9. 6) Purner, rf, p 30 0 453 
Totals 37 10 27 23 o| Totals 20 | BAe ne 
Innings ee bal ig BS als kc aie Rea S| 
Dartmouth Dee eee Ord Oy Ok g 


Runs—Schildmiller, Norton, Skillin, Richardson 
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2, Grebenstein 2, O’Shea, Shoppelry. Two-base hit 
—Richardson. Sacrifice hit—Norton. Stolen 
bases—Schildmiller 2, Grebenstein 2. First base on 
balls—off Hazelton 1, off Turner 1. Struck out—by 
Hazelton 5, by Turner 3, by Hohman 2. Hits—off 
Tumer g in 6 innings, off Hohman 1 in 2 innings. 
Passed ball—Hendrickson. Time—rh. 5om. Um- 
pire—Kilourhy. 


COLLEGE NOTES 


Prof. F. H. Dixon gave tliree lec- 
tures at the University of Wisconsin 
late in April. Professor Dixon will 
spend next year, his sabbatical year, 
in the employment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The tennis team defeated Verinont, 
by the score of 12 to 2, in Burlington 
early in May. 


The Freshmen defeated the Sopho- 
mores in debate May 14, maintaining 
that: ‘‘The present tendency toward 
centralization of power in the federal 
government is not detrimental to the 
best interests of the people of the 
United States.’’ 


The Pukwana club has been granted 
a charter from Sigma Nu fraternity. 


E. H. Naylor ’o9 of Evanston, 
Ill., has been chosen editor-in-chief 


of the Aegis for next year. E. M- 


Moffatt ’09 of St. Joseph, Mich., will ’ 


be business manager. 


The Dartmouth will be a semi- 
weekly next year. 


A. T. Soule ’08 of Brooklyn has 


been chosen leader of the glee club ~ 


for next year, and R. B. Rugg ’08 of 
Roxbury, Mass., leader of the mando- 
lin club. 


The baseball games with Vermont 
and Holy Cross, scheduled to be 
played on the Oval, May 4 and 6 
respectively, were prevented by rain. 


The game with Fordham in New | 


York, May 10, was stopped by rain 
at the fourth inning, with no score. 


Moliere’s popular comedy, ‘‘Le 
Medecin Malgre Lui,’’? was success- 
fully presented in College Hall Satur- 
day evening, May 25, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. L. H+ Dow. 


The last six games of the baseball 
schedule are as follow: May 27, 
Vermont at Hanover ; May 29, Exeter 
at Exeter; May 30, Holy Cross in 
Worcester ; May 31, Amherst at Am- 
herst; June 4 and 5, Alabama at 
Hanover. 





ALUMNI NOTES 


ALUMNI 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1854 


President, CHARLES M. HouGH, ’79. 


( FRANK N. PARSONS, ’74 
Vice-Presidents, 
SAMUEL H.Hupsovn, ’85 


Secretary, FRANK A. SHERMAN, ’70, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Statistical Secretary, JOHN M. COMSTOCK, ’77 
Chelsea, Vt 

Treasurer, PERLEY R. BUGBEE, ’90, 


Hanover, N. H 
Executive Committee: 


GEORGE H. M. Rowe, °64,(Chazvman). 
IsAAC F. PAUL, ’78, (Secretary). 
GEORGE H. M. Rowe, ’64. 

THOMAS W. D. WoRTHEN, ’72. 
WILLIAM H. GARDINER, ’76. 

EDWIN F. JONES, ’8o. 

H. G. PENDER, ’97. 

GEORGE E. PINGREE, ’ol. 


Committee on Alumni Trustees: 


GEORGE H. ADAMS, ’73. 
CHARLES B. HAMMOND, ’77. 
JoHN F. THOMPSON,.’82. 
BENJAMIN "TENNEY, ’83. 
WILLIAM M. HATCH, ’86. 

The membership includes all graduates of the 
College, the Thayer School of Civil Engineer- 
ing, and the Chandler School of Science and 
the Arts. Others whoreceive from the College 
an Honorary Degree, or are elected at an 
Annual Meeting, shall be honorary members, 
but without the right of voting. 

The Annual Meeting is held on Tuesday 
afternoon of Commencement Week. The 
Alumni Dinner occurs on Wednesday, Com- 
mencement Day. 

By an arrangement with the Trustees of the 
College, five of their number are elected to their 
office upon the nomination by ballot of all 
Alumni of the College of three years’ standing, 


ASSOCIATIONS 


one vacancy occurring in the Board at each 
Commencement. 

Ballot forms, containing the names of five 
candidates who have been selected by the Nom- 
inating Committee for the vacancy, are sent to 
all Alumni two months before Commencement, 
and the voting closes at6 P.M. on Tuesday 
evening of Commencement Week. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1864 
President, LEWIS PARKHURST, 778. 
Secretary, CHANNING H. Cox, ‘or, 73 
Tremont St. 
Annual Reunion, third Wednesday 
in January. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1866 
President, HARRY F. TOWLE, ’76. 
Secretary, KENDALL BANNING, ’o2. 
1 Madison Ave. 
Annual Dinner, second Tuesday in. 
December. 


CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1875 
President, GEORGE GOODHUE, ’76. 
Secretary, ALBERT H. MorRILL, ’97, City Hall 


Annual Reunion in January. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 
President, CHARLES S. CLARK, ’82. 
Secretary, HENRY P. BLAIR, ’89, 


213 FE. Capitol St. 
Annual Reunion in January. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 


President, CHARLES W, FRENCH, ’79. 
Secretary, HENRY A. HAUGAN ’03. 
State Bank of Chicago 


Annual Reunion in February. 
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NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1880 


President, CLARENCE B., LITTLE, ’81. 
Secretary, WARREN UPHAM, ’71, State Capitol, 
e St. Paul, Minn. 
Annual Reunion in winter, alter- 
nating in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1881 


President, THOMAS A. PERKINS, ’90. 
Secretary, S. C. SMITH, ’97, 1247 Broadway, 
Oakland, Cal. 
Annual Reunion, second Thursday 
in April. 


MANCHESTER (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, FOUNDEDIN 
1881 


President, ELIJAH M. TOPLIFF, ’52. 
Secretary, ARTHUR H. HALE, ’86. 
Annual Reunion, second Tuesday in 
January. 


CONCORD (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1891 

President, J}. EASTMAN PECKER, ’58. 

Secretary, E. K. WOODWORTH, ’97 


Annual Reunion, last Wednesday in 
January. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED IN 1892 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION, 
President, EDWARD H. TROWBRIDGE, ’81. 


Secretary, J. FRANK DRAKE, ’02, 
Board of Trade, Springfield 


Annual Reunion in November. 


VERMONT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1893 


President, —-—— 


Secretary, FRED A. HOWLAND, ’87, Montpelier’ 
Annual Reunion in November. 


‘““ THE GREAT DIVIDE” ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED 
IN 1895 


President, FRANK E. GOVE, ’88, 

Secretary, RICHARD E, LEACH, ex-’o1, 1659 
Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 
Annual Reunionat Denver, second 
Tuesday in January. 
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DETROIT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1895 


President, WILLIAM SAYRES, ’76, 
Secretary, NATHAN JENKS, ’96, 
3 Grand Circus Bldg. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1895 


President, CLINTON H. Moorkg, ’74. 
Secretary, ——-—— 


‘“OF THE PLAIN” ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1898 


President, ARTHUR K. DAME, ’82. 
Secretary, CHARLES W. POLLARD, ’95 
2962 Pacific St., Omaha, Neb. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN I9gOI 


President, DANIEL E. BRADLEY, 83. 
Secretary, ALBION B. WILSON, ’95, 
36 Mahl Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1903 


President, FRANK W. HODGDON, ’94. 
Secretary, EUGENE D. BURBANK, ’91, 
1015 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN 1904 


President, Rev. GEORGE A. GATES, 773. 
Secretary, WILLIAM D. BLATNER, ’05, 
1615 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION 


President, R. M. FUNKHOUSER, ’71. 
Secretary, HAMILTON GILSON, ’97. 
care of Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 


President, B. T. BLAKE, ’63. 
Secretary, E. N. MCMILLAN, ’ot. 
307 SO, Sia 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1886 


President, GRANVILLE P. CONN, M.D., ’56. 
Secretary, HOWARD N. KINGSFORD, M.D., ’98, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annual Reunion at Concord, N. H., at the 
time of the meeting of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society in the latter part of May. 
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THAYER SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, FOUNDED IN 
1903 
President, JOHN J. HOPPER 77. 
Secretary, CHARLES H. NICHOLS,T.S.C.E., ’38 
ae West sz1st- ot. New, York: City. 
Annual meeting in January in New 
York City. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BOSTON, FOUNDED 
IN 1890 


President, ISAAC F. PAUL, ’78. 
Secretary, HORACE G. PENDER, ’97, 
209 Washington St- 

Regular meetings and dinners are held 
each month during the year, excepting January, 
July, August and September. They are held 
at the University Club, 270 Beacon Street, or 
at some up-town hotel, on the evening of the 
second Friday of the month. The Annual 
Meeting is that held in December. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF THECITY OF NEW 
YORK, FOUNDED IN 1899. INCORPORATED 
1904, DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEW YORK 


President, LUTHER B. LITTLE, ’82. 


Secretary, Lucius E. VARNEY, ’99, 
38 Park Row 


Club Rooms, 12 West 44th Street. 

Annual corporate meeting held last Thursday 
in March. 

Regular meetings and dinners held the second 
Tuesday of each month except July and 
August. Club night every Tuesday evening. 


THE DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF WORCESTER, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1904 


President, LEVI L. CONANT, ’79. 
Secretary, DANA M. DUSTAN, ’80, 340 Main St. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF PITTSBURG 


President, AUGUSTINE V. BARKER, ’72. 
egret)’ Louis H. W. FRENCH, ’88, 
6007 Center Ave. 
Annual Meeting in February. 


ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES, FOUNDED IN 
1905 
President, WILLIAM M. Hatch, ’86. 
Secretary, ERNEST M. HOPKINS, ’or, Hanover, 
N.H. 
Annual meeting in February, at Hanover. 
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CLASS SECRETARIES 


745 James W. Rollins, 
St., Boston, Mass. 

’46 Dr. J. Whitney Barstow. 1 Gramercy 
Park, New York City. 


Esq., 27 School 


"50 Dr. John Ordronaux, Glen Head, 
Long Island. 
52 Mr. Martin H. Fiske, Temple, N.H. 


’°538 Rev. Silvanus Hayward, Globe Yil- 
lage, Mass. 

54 Rev. S. L. B. Speare, 27 Wesley St., 
Newton, Mass. 

55 8. R. Bond, Esq., 321 John Marshall 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

566 Rev. F. D. Ayer, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

57 Dr. John H. Clark, Amherst, N. H. 

"A8 Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 43 E. Haver- 
hill St., Lawrence, Mass. 

*59 Dr. Edward Cowles, 419 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

’°60 Rev. Arthur Little, 6 Tea Ave., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

°62 Horace S. Cummings, Esq., 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 

63 Mr. M. C. Lamprey, Concord, N. H. 

64 Dr. John OC. Webster, 946 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, II. 

’°65 Rev. Henry I. Cushman, 26 Pitman 
St., Providence, R. I. 

66 Mr. Henry Whittemore, 
Framingham, Mass. 


3739 Walnut St., 


1750 K 


State St., 


’*67 Prof. Horace Goodhue, Northfield, 
Minn. 

’°68 Prof. Charles F. Emerson, Hanover, 
N. H. 

69 Mr. Charles P. Chase, Hanover, N. 
Hi; 

"70 Hon. John H. Hardy, Arlington, 
Mass, ; 


"71 Prof. M. D. Bisbee, Hanover, N. H. 

"72 Prof. Albert E. Frost, Winthrop St., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

°73 Rev. S. Winchester 
chester, Mass. 

"74 Dr. Charles E. Quimby, 
t., New York City. 


Adriance, Win- 


44 West 36th 


75 Henry W. Stevens, Esq., Concord, 
boa a eh 
"76 Mr. William H. Gardiner, 259 South 


Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
"77 Mr. John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 
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‘78 Mr. Walter H. Small, 42 Adelphi 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

79 Mr. ©. C. Davis, Winchester, N. H. 

°80 Mr. Dana M. Dustan, 340 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

’81 Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. 

°82 Luther B. Little, Esq., 5th Ave., 
Hotel. New York City. | 

’°83 Prin. S. W. Robertson, 
N. H. 
’84 Dr. James P. Houston, 1180 Sheffield 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

°85 Prof. H. D. Foster, Hanover, N. H. 

’°86 William M. Hatch, Esq., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

°87 Mr. Emerson Rice, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Rochester, 


°88 Rev. William B. Forbush. 706 Sec- 
ond Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
°89 Mr. James C. Flagg, Hackley 


School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

°90 Charles A. Perkins, Esq., Criminal 
Courts Bldg., New York City. 

91 Mr. Frank E. Rowe, 
Boston, Mass. 

793 Mr. H. C, Pearson, Concord, N. H. 

°94 -Rev. Charles C. Merrill, Winchen- 
don. Mass. 

'y5 Mr. Frank P. Dodge, ‘Boulder, Col- 
orado. 

°96 Carl H. Richardson, Esq., 27 School 
St., Boston, Mass. 

97 John M. Boyd, Esq., 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

°98 Herbert W. Blake, Esq., Island Pond, 
Vt 

99 Mr. Elmer W. Barstow, Central 
Grammar School, New Britain, Conn. 


79 Milk St., 


Boston Uni- 


700 Mr. Henry N. Teague, The New 
Weston, Madison Ave. and 49th St,, New 
York City. 

°0O1 Channing H. Cox, Esq., 483-489 


Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


702 Mr. W. C. Hill, 15 Lonsdale St., 
Ashmont, Mass. 
703 Mr. Jeremiah F. Mahoney, North 


Andover. Mass. 

704 Mr. H. E. Woodward, 35 Clark St., 
Lexington, Mass. 

°05 Mr. Edgar Gilbert, Methuen, Mass. 

’°06 Mr. Ralph W. Scott, 183 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Crass of 1857 


Secretary, John H, Clark, Amherst, N. H. 

Of the sixty-three graduates of the class 
twenty-one remain. 

Leaving College four years before the out- 
break of the War of the Rebellion thirteen 
entered the military service of the United 
States, as follows: Three generals, one 
major, two captains, five lieutenants and 
two surgeons. Of these, five were killed 
in battle or died soon after, two medical 
officers entered the U.S. Navy, securing 
permanent positions, one general entered 
the Confederate service and was killed in 
battle of Gettysburg. 

The following, civil positions have been 


. held by the class: Two governcrs of states, 


seven court judges, nine clergymen, four 
physicians, twenty-eight lawyers, one pro- 
fessor, one trustee of Dartmouth College— 
the first one to be elected by the alumni, and 
for whom a hall is named—five in business, 
and five have held U. S. Government posi- 
tions during most of their lives since grad- 
uation. One wasa judge in South Carolina 
for several years during the Reconstruction 
period, exerting a wide political influence. 
One was a judge in Ohio, governor of that 
state, minister to France and_ successful 
lawyer. 

Of the twenty-one living, and residing 
from Maine to California, two are judges 
on the bench, three are retired physicians, 
three are retired clergymen, one is a 
preacher and lecturer, one is an active and 
very successful banker and railroad presi- 
dent, and two are actively engaged in the 
practice of law. 

The class is to havea reunion in Hanover - 
on the 25th of June, 1907, at which twelve 
have signified their intention to be present. 

The College has very kindly made ar- 
rangements for attending members of the 
class to occupy rooms in Richardson Hall 
on that date: 

The class dinner will be held that night 
in College Hall. 


Cuass of 1877 


Secretary, John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 
As secretary of the class that observes its 
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thirtieth anniversary at the approaching 
Commencement, “I have been asked to tell 
the readers of the B1-MontTutiy “‘what the 
class has done and what it is doing.’’ I 
gladly comply with this request, for the 
class has an honorable record, of which it 
has no call to be ashamed. Some items of 
this record are given below. 

The valedictorian of the class, though, 


like Holmes’s classmate, ‘*Fate tried 
to conceal him by naming him 
Smith,’’ after a successful business 


career asa publisher, is now combining a 
professorship at Dartmouth with historical 
and other literary work. In the College 
catalogues of our time, Adams’s name, like 
Abou Ben Adhem’s,‘ ‘led all the rest,’’ and 
his classmates are not disposed to think 
that the order has been changed. His 
present position as Greek professor at Dart- 
mouth culminates’ a succession of honora- 
ble positions as teacher, which calling he 
has followed: with little intermission since 
graduation. Amoug others who are doing 
noteworthy work as teachers are: Cooper, 
president of the Minnesota State Normal 
School; Campbell, formerly principal of 
normal schools in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire and now at the head of a _ private 
school for girls in Connecticut; Lord, for 
many years principal and now superinten- 
dent of schools in Franklin, Pa.; Owen, 
long connected with the Boston public 
schools; Saunderson, who conducts a School 
of Expression in Seattle. 

In medicine: Pfeiffer of Denver hasa 
wide reputation as a surgeon and is inci- 
dentally a regent of the state university; 
Hammond succeeded to his father’s practice 
in Nashua, N. H., and is a specialist on the 
eye; Lester has been prominently connected 
with the medical work of certain benefit 
orders; Temple isa highly successful gen- 
eral practitioner in Boston, and Thombs in 
Portland, Me. 

Willard, associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands, and LL.D. 
by grace of his Alma Mater, holds perhaps 
the highest rank in the profession of law; 
Carpenter is in the thick of the fight in the 
same profession in New York City; Willis 
has held a judgeship in Minnesota and now 
manages a large practice in St. Paul;Brown 
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is prominent at the Boston bar; I. A. Chase 
and McAllister are active members of the 


- New Hampshire bar, and likewise promi- 


nent in the Masonic councils of the state; 
Leslie and Tillotson are successful prac- 
titioners in the Northwest. 

The class has a large, representation in 
the ministry: Service, our only D.D., was 
pastor of a large Presbyterian church in 
Detroit, but from considerations of health 
is now engaged in business ; Sewall is prom- 
inent among the Congregational clergy of 
Massachusetts as a writer and_ speaker; 
Sutherland, pastor in Kansas, is about as 
near a bishop in his state as Congregation- 
alism allows: Ingham looks after the Sun- 
day-school interests of the same denomina- 
tion in the same state: Prescott carries a 
large share of the burden of the educational, 
missionary, and editorial interests of the 
Seventh Day Adventist church; Chapin, 
after a long missionary service in North 
China, including the experience of the siege 
of Peking, has found his bealth in sufficient 
for the work and has just returned to this 
country; Robertson is a faithful minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, and Ladd 
is in the Methodist itineracy. 

In business lines: The Wallace.brothers 
have been notably successful in carrying on 
an inherited shoe manufacturing business, 
to which many side lines have been added; 
Balch as subscription book publisher, Bart- 
lett in railroading, Goddard as insurance 
expert, Moore in loans and real estate, 
Haskell.as a Nebraska banker, Hopper as a 
contractor in New York City,—these and 
cthers have ‘‘made good’’ in the’ world of 
business. Rosen, as journalist and dramatic 
and literary critic, has not been unknown. 
The limitations of space forbid mention of 
others, who will pardon the absence of their 
names. 


Some have dropped out by the way: 
Stevens, of promise as an astronomer, was 
killed by lightning in Argentina. The 


versatile Carrigan’s eventful career in jour- 
nalism, law, and politics was checked by 
his early and sudden death. We miss also 
Atkinson, Day, Emery, Winslow, Baldwin, 
Noxon, and our athletic heroes, Robinson 
and Eager. 

A large attendance of the class is confi- 
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dently expected at Commencement. Head- 
quarters are engaged at Fayerweather Hall. 

On Monday evening, June 24, a family 
supper will be held in College Hall, at 
which wives and children of classmates 
will also be present, and the anniversary 
supper will be held at the same place on 
Tuesday evening. 


CLASS of 1882 
Luther ABA eee, 
St., New York 
preparing for its 
at Com- 


Secretary, 12 EK. 30th 

The class of ’82 is 
twenty-fifth anniversary reunion 
mencemeut time. 

Sanborn House will be its headquarters, 
and it is the intention of many members to 
remain in Hanover three or four days. 

There will be a banquet at the Inn on 
the evening of Tuesday, and possibly other 
diversions in which all who are present may 
participate. 

An invitation ,has been extended to the 
wives and children of the members, anda 
number of the class have said they intend 
to bring their entire families. Correspon- 
dence up-to-date indicates that between 
thirty and forty members will be on hand. 

The class graduated sixty-two men, includ- 
ing five in what was then the Chandler 
Scientific Department. 

Six of the sixty-two have died, namely: 
Henry R. Foster, Arthur W. Tirrell, Isaac 
E. Pearl, William W. Allen, Seth P, Smith, 
and Charles Fifield. Of these, Pearl and 
Smith were lawyers; Foster aud Tirrell 
ministers; Allen a teacher, and Fifield, 
after taking a degree at a medical college, 
became a farmer. 

Judged by the achievements of the ’82 
men in the first quarter century of their 
postgraduate career, the members are a val- 
uable asset to many scattered communities. 

Few may have more than a local distinc- 
tion in their business or professional activi- 
ties; few have acquired great wealth; but 
most of them have kept their feet on the 
ground and set about the business of earn- 
ing a livelihood and performing the duties 
of useful citizens with seriousness and self- 
reliance. 

The death percentage indicates that the 
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class was in reasonably good physical cou- 
dition at the time of graduation, and present 
reports are that those who are yet alive are 
‘*fit’’ and ready for the solid work of what- 
ever years may be remaining to them. As 
one of the class expressed it: ‘‘The Class is 
now getting ripe.’’ 

Of the fifty-six men living: Eleven are 
ministers,. and of these eleven, three are 
presidents of higher educational institutions. 

Rev. Fred H. Knight is president of New 
Orleaus University; the Rev. George M. 
Ward is president of Wells College at Au- 
rora, New York; and the Reverend Philip 
W. Crannell is president of the Kansas City 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Lawrence, who studied theology, and 
preached for a number of years, has recently 
gone into secular business; and Strong is 
with the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions as its associate secre- 
tary. 

Seventeen living members of the class 
haye studied law, and in this number is 
included the Reverend Dcotor Ward who, 
before entering on the practice of the law, 
turned to theology. 

Condon, who spent the first fifteen years 
after graduation in teaching, is in Alaska, 
and in addition to mining operations of his 
own has devoted such study to the law as to 
enable him to practice mining law in that 
territory. 

Ten of the living members are physicians, 
ull engaged in active practice of their pro- 
fession, and some connected as lecturers at 
medical colleges. 

Four living members, in addition to those 
mentioned as college presidents, are en- 
gaged in educational work as superintend- 
ents or principals of schools in important 
cities. 

Of the remaining fifteen: 
gineer, one a manufacturing chemist, ten 
are engaged in business, one in editorial 
work, one in governmental work, and from 
one there is no report. 

Geographically the class is well distrib- 
uted. Fourteen reside in Massachusetts; 
ten in New York state, or so near to it that 
they commute from New Jersey suburbs, and 
have their business address in New York: 
five are in Illinois, five are in New Hamp- 


One is an en- 
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shire, two in Maine, two in Vermont, two 
in Rhode Island, two in Connecticut, two 
in Pennsylvania, and one each in Texas, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Wyoming, Louisiana, 
District of Columbia, Alaska and France. 
The residence of one is unknown to the sec- 
retary of the class. 

Five members of the class have sons at 
Dartmouth, namely: English, Frame, 
Locke, Mathewson and Pease, and reports 
indicate that the second generation of the 
class at Dartmouth may be counted on for 
some years to come. 

Some of the members of the class have 
extended their activities widely. 

Reverend William G, Poor, in addition 
to his duties as pastor of a church, has 
delivered numerous lectures on economic 
and patriotic topics, among the best known 
being: ‘‘Successors of John Paul Jones;”’ 
the ‘‘Glory of Our  Banner,’’ and 
‘‘America’s Pet Octopus. ’’ 

Doctor H. L. Smith has, in addition to 
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his practice, been a professor of surgery in 
the Boston Dental College; surgeon and as- 
sistant surgeon at the Boston City Hospital; 
professor of clinical surgery at Tufts Medi- 
cal College. He is the inventor of several 
surgical instruments, and has published 
original methods of treatment of numerous 
difficult surgical operations. 

Doctor John F. Thompson has been police 
commissioner of the city of Portland, sur- 
geon at the Maine General Hospital, and 
lecturer at the Bowdoin Medical Col- 
lege. 

H. L. Luques has assisted in the editing 
and preparing of a law book on ‘‘Profes- 
sional Remedies. ”’ 

A. K. Dame published in 1902 a book on 
Probate Law which has been cited by the 
courts of last resort in many Western states. 
He is preparing’a new edition of the work 
to meet a growing demand. 

Reverend P. W. Crannell has contributed 
to many religious and semi-religious papers, 
among others to the Examiner of New York, 
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the Chicago Standard, the Philadelphia 
Commonwealth, the Boston Watchman, the 
Kansas City Word and Way, and he 
is an editorial contributor to the Sunday 
School Times. He has also furnished a 
series of articles on preaching, to the 
Homiletic Review, and has delivered num- 
erous lectures on educational and business 
topics as well as many as theological topics. 
He has also written and _ published 
in the Sunday School Times, twenty or 
more pieces of verse. 

Charles F. Mathewson is a trustee of the 
College, and one of the Board of Governors 
of the New York Bar Association. 

Rev. William F, English published a 
theological work about twelve years ago,and 
has another in the hands of the printer, 
which will soon be out. 

Some members have devoted considerable 
time and energy to publicaffairs. William 
G. Porter is United States district attorney 
for South Dakota; John D. Pope has been a 
member of the Nebraska state senate, and 
has twice received the nomination for con- 
gress; Samuel D. Felker has been a member 
of the New Hampshire state senate, and 
mayor of Rochester; E. F. Cate has repre- 
sented his town in the New Hampshire leg- 
islature, and a dozen or more have been 
membeis of school boards, and of, semi- 
public commissions or committees, where 
they have served with energy and efficiency. 


RIGHARD 0. KIMBALL £0. 
Engineels 


Heating, Ventilating, Electricat 
Sanitary 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


Just a few of our Central Plants : 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., Heat- 
ing and Lighting Plant. 
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Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Groton School, Groton, Mass. 
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‘that time three members have died: 


Cuass of 1897 
Secretary, Merrill Boyd, Boston University 
Law School, Boston 

The class of ’97 is looking forward to 
their tenth reunion with the keenest pleas- 
ure. At the annual round-up of the class 
in February, a committee of three, Blunt, 
Tuttle and the secretary were chosen to look 
after all arrangements for the reunion in 
June. Since that time a systematic can- 
vass of the class has been made, and up to 
the present time over fifty men have ex- 
pressed their intention to be back in June. 
Hubbard Hall has been secured for the 
headquarters of tle class, and the College 
Inn for the banquet on Monday, June 24. 
The final arrangements for the reunion will 
soon he completed and a list of the events 
will be sent to each memher of the class. 

The class of ’97 was very fortunate in 
being the first class to attend four years in 
the New Dartmouth, entering in the fall of 
1893 with one hundred and twenty-two 
members, at that time the largest class 
to enter the College. It spent in Hanover 
four years, marked by a strong class loyalty 
which was never weakened by internal 
strife, and in June, 1897, the class was 
graduated with ninety-twomembers. Since 
John 
Norton in December, 1901: Henry Harrison 
in January, 1902; and Merton D. Brown in 
February, 1907. 
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As the Commencement season draws 
near, with its various problems affecting 
the future of men who have for four 
years been leading the well-ordered life 
of undergraduate routine, it may be in or- 
der to bring forward for a momentary 
consideration the idea of foreign travel as 
a not altogether inappropriate or unpro- 
ductive adjunct to the college curriculum. 
Of course a great many more college men, 
either during their course or at gradua- 
tion, are wont to seek out the attractions 
of Europe than did so a generation ago. 
In the early 90's the Dartmouth students 
who went overseas were few indeed and 
no doubt were rather accustomed to “give 
themselves airs’ not invariably appreci- 
ated by their fellows. It is certainly very 


different now. The late Professor Charles 
F. Richardson commented on the fact 
that in the “new Dartmouth’—contrast- 
ing with the old—he found the freshman 
very frequently arriving at Hanover with 
his belongings in a steamer trunk, the 
labels on which bore colorful witness to 
the owner’s recent familiarity with eligible 
continental hotels. Seldom enough was 
this to be said of any junior in college 30 
vears ago. Almost never was it true of 
any freshman. 

It needs hardly to be reiterated that 
foreign travel is a costly business, for like 
every other thing it is more so than ever 
since the war. The point to be stressed 
is that the fact of costliness does not im- 
ply that such travel is by any means, or 
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necessarily, an extravagant luxury. Prop- 
erly undertaken and carried out, even a 
brief experience with Europe and the 
British Isles is certain to be well worth 
the money put into it by any moderately 
intelligent and observant college student 
—preferably with the advantage of the 
greater maturity of the upper classes. 

The idea is in no sense a novel one save 
perhaps on the side about to be elaborated. 
One is familiar enough with the British 
so often mentioned in famous 
novels, that the education of no young 
Briton of any pretensions to culture was 
complete until he had made the “grand 
tour’’—usually in the care of some tutor 
whose functions mingled those of the 
professor and chaperon. The educational 
value of such a journey, covering all the 
more celebrated sites between Calais and 
Naples, was keenly felt. One took this 
journey as a matter of course, just as one 
sought out Oxford or Cambridge, and 
then drifted into the army, the navy, or 
the church. It was part of the gradus 
ad Parnassum. 

Naturally this is a different matter with 
people so remote from Europe as Ameri- 
cans. Where the young Oxonian has 
only to cross the Channel to attain con- 
tinental Europe, the young American 
must cross an ocean, and very likely half 
our Own continent as well, as the mere 
vestibule to his “grand tour.’’ Never- 
theless the idea is spreading that, with all 
the expense and effort, the voyage is 
worth the making as a purely intellectual 
expedient, designed to make of the youth- 
ful voyager a broader-minded and more 
intelligent man. “I am aman,” quoth the 
eloquent Roman, “and hold that nothing 
pertaining to humanity is alien to me.” 


theory, 
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Moreover, fight the theory as we may, 
the American nation is no longer capable 
of its ancient aloofness, as if it dwelt in 
a separate star. It is well to know the 
world—most of all the world with which 
our interests are most intimately bound 
up and our future concerned. 


Our collegiate education has for some © 
years tended away from the cultural to- 
ward the practical. In the estimation of 
the present editors it has exaggerated this 
tendency somewhat beyond the desirable 
point. For such as have omitted the so- 
called “humanities” from their previous 
study it is very possible the European 
journey will prove a needed antidote. It 
will most certainly awaken new interests 
in the older civilization whence our own 
derives. It is likely to make vivid to the 
satished mind that, despite the enthusi- 
asm of educators for the modern lan- 
guages as against the ancient, one has 
still much to learn of that incomparably - 
idiomatic linguist, the average European 
concierge. The pity is apt to be that one 
appreciates only when it is too late the 
impressive reality that we are a part of 
all that we have met. Even so, it is 
better late than never. 

That foreign travel has its practical 
as well as its purely cultural side deserves 
a further word. One of the greatest of 
our American editors—probably the most 
distinguished who is still living—once 
told the students of a well-known school 
of journalism that if he had his choice he 
would charter a ship, fill it with the most 
intelligent youths he could find, and set 
out on a two-years’ cruise around the 
world. “‘At the end of that time’’, said 
he, “those young men would be better 
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fitted for practical newspaper work than 
if they had spent four years in purely 
professional study.” This is not true to 
the same degree, perhaps, of other call- 
ings; but it is so far true that no young 
man who has the opportunity should ig- 
nore the chance to make acquaintance of 
the outside world while he is young, im- 
_ pressionable, and free from the hidebound 
prejudice of rooted custom. 


This MAGAZINE, as we are well aware, 
addresses itself to alumni and is read 
little, if at all, by undergraduate students. 
However, what has been said is not by 
any means misdirected if it inspires any 
father, sincerely anxious for the intellec- 
tual equipment of his sons, to recognize 
the great importance of foreign, travel as 
an adjunct to the college course. One 
knows also the inevitable rejoinder that 
one should “see America first.” That 
familiar dictum seems to us open to 
honest dispute without the implication 
of any lack of patriotism, A thorough 
knowledge of one’s own country for 
practical purposes is a matter of course 
and no one denies its desirability. That 
one must necessarily make pilgrimage 
to all its parts in order to attain such 
knowledge is what one doubts. Mean- 
time to know the world with which we 
have increasingly to deal remains a duty 
too little recognized. It is this which we 
stress, with intent to persuade fathers 
with undergraduate sons. Send the boy 
abroad, for two months if for no more, 
in company with some of his fellows. 
There’s more education in it than in half 
the schools. 





The vexed problem of finding an ideal 
method for nominating alumni trustees 
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still defies satisfactory solution, although 
this is not for want of active and inter- 
ested debate. It has long seemed to 
us that the objections raised concerned 
methods rather than results—i.e., that 
the alumni, while reasonably satisfied 
with the high quality of trustees elected 
from among their number, felt vaguely 
that the nominating machinery which pro- 
duced this admirable result was not suf- 
ficiently close to the electing body and 
should be democratized. The question 
then arises whether it is sufficiently im- 
portant to engage so much attention— 
whether it is not on the whole wiser to 
let well enough alone, assuming the real 
question to be purely of means rather 
than ends and further assuming that the 
quality of alumni trustees is already en- 
tirely suitable to the tasks they must per- 
form. On this the MaGAZzINE cannot 
dogmatize, but it feels that it may at 
least raise the question in a general way. 
If the nominations as currently made 
give us a highly competent board, if a 
change to a sort of direct primary would 
not sensibly increase the ability of the 
trustees, and if such change were to sug- 
gest a diminution rather than an enhance- 
ment of the ability, is it actually worth 
while to amend the system? 

In its present estate the problem rests 
thus: A change suggested by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Secretaries Asso- 
ciation (whereby the Alumni Council, af- 
ter canvassing the alumni body, was to 
gmake final nomination without reference 
to the alumni as a whole) has been with- 
drawn from consideration and the whole 
matter recommitted. Meantime the usual 
custom of submitting but a single nomina- 
tion has been followed by the Alumni 
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Council, and thus far the returns reveal 
a much greater interest than has been 
’ common. 

It may be worth a thought if we ana- 
lyze the underlying premises on which 
the agitation for a change is based. If it 
rests on dissatisfaction with the trustees 
actually elected by the current method, 
then surely a change is needed. If it rests 
only on the feeling that an admirable re- 
sult is being reached in a somewhat in- 
formal way, then the necessity for a 
change is more open to doubt. Which is 
the fact? Moreover, if the change when 
made would not be likely to increase the 
ability of the board, but might conceiv- 
ably militate against its maintenance at 
the present admittedly high standard, it 
would seem to be a question whether the 
price to be paid for the mere sake of 
a formal alteration was excessive. No 
attempt is made here to decide among 
these alternatives. The idea is only to 
suggest a thoughtful consideration of the 
possibilities and most of all a candid 
diagnosis of the case—not so much to 
determine the nature of the disease as to 
determine whether there is in fact any 
malady at all to be cured. 

One notes a fairly strong feeling in 
some quarters that the system now used 
is “undemocratic” in that it sends out to 
the alumni a single name and thus re- 
duces the function of the alumni ballot 
to that of ratification only. True; but 
the important question is still the prag- 


matic one. Does it not on the whole work: 


pretty well? Would any change produce 
a better result? Is there a danger that 
a change would produce a less agreeable 
one? In fine, is the great desideratum to 
procure the best possible board of alumni 
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trustees, or is it to seek first a demo- 
cratic-looking electoral machine and take 
a chance on its working well? It seems 
proper to caution debaters once again to 
avoid confusing methods with ultimate 
results, especially if there is danger of 
detriment to the latter. “Whate’er is 
best administered is best.” The charge 
that the present system was slowly ruin- 
ing alumni interest by making the elec- 
tion perfunctory seems to be weakened 
by the great increase in this season’s num- 
ber of ballots—but that may be sporadic 
only. The charge has seemed plausible 
enough. Our query is whether this 
charge, if sustained, is especially: im- 
portant after all, if it be admitted that 
the board of trustees is already as able a 
body as we are likely to obtain under any 
system ? 


Changes of no very surprising kind 
appear to be foreshadowed by a recently 
promulgated announcement by Harvard 
University that in the future students 
would be admitted on certificate from ap- 
proved schools provided they stood in 
the highest seventh of their class at grad- 
uation. This, while falling far short of 
the system which Dartmouth has em- 
ployed for the past four or five years 
and certainly far short of the present 
selective system, seems to the MAGAZINE 
to be sufficiently similar to indicate a 
trend away from the ancient reliance on 
examinations as the sole test of entrance 
qualifications. Even so, however, it goes 
but a little way on the road. It is fairly 
safe to assume that any student who at 
graduation can stand in the first seventh 
of his class would certainly pass the Har- 
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vard examinations ; and the exemption of 
such from the necessity of taking such 
examinations amounts chiefly to eliminat- 
ing needless work which one may quite 
safely take for granted. What one may 
not unreasonably look for is a broader 
extension of the principle, so that less 
and less insistence shall be laid upon the 
rank attained by an applicant in examina- 
tion, and more and more stress laid upon 
his work during the final three years in 
his preparatory school as more trust- 
worthy index of his capacities and possi- 
bilities. This innovation, already more 
fully welcomed at Hanover than else- 
where but by no means unrecognized in 
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other colleges, will make headway solely 
because of its obvious logic. The one ob- 
vious chance for weakness lies in laxity 
in designating an “approved school”. In 
that respect one must indeed be careful. 
But given the proper grade, surely the 
year-in-year-out performance of a young 
student should give the most reliable in- 
Nevertheless the 
original notion persists that the way to 
discover the student’s powers is to ask 
a set of questions rather than take note 
of his work in ordinary action. Erosions 
such as that indicated by the Harvard 
statement are likely to increase in future 


dex of his attainments. 


years. 
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THE COLLEGE AND THE RIVER 


By PRroressor JOHN Kine Lorp 68 


“The Connecticut River has been of 
great importance to Hanover in many 
ways, as a means of communication, as 
a barrier against hostile attack, and as a 
source of power, to say nothing of it asa 
source of ever-recurring delight to the 
lover of wild and beautiful scenery.” 

The above quotation is the opening 
sentence of the section on The River in 
my History of Dartmouth College. It 
would have been equally true if “Dart- 
mouth College” had been substituted for 
“Hanover, ” 
had been no Connecticut River, Dart- 
mouth College would not have been lo- 
cated in the tract now known as Han- 
over. As in later times lines of rail- 
roads, so in earlier times the advances of 
expanding civilized life, followed the 
courses of the streams. At the time of 
the founding of the College rivers were 
the highways into the wilderness. 

When Wheelock planned to remove his 
Indian School from Connecticut to some 
point nearer the Indian tribes, his thought 
first turned toward the valleys of the 
Mohawk and the Susquehanna, with in- 
cidental consideration of the Hudson and 
Otter Creek, but when New Hampshire 
offered a charter and large inducements 
of land, he inevitably turned to that river, 
along whose middle courses settlers were 
making their homes, and whose upper 
stretches were bordered with meadows 
which the Indians used for their annual 
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Whether Wheelock 
had settled in Haverhill, or Orford, or 


harvests of maize. 


Hanover, or in any other of the towns 
that wished his coming, his one means of 
access to it was the river. In choosing 
Hanover he gave his reasons in the well- 
known passage in his Narrative, begin- 
ning : 

‘Tis most central on the river, and 
most convenient for transportation up 
and down upon the river; as near.as any 
to the Indians; convenient communica- 
tion with Crown Point on Lake Cham- 
plain and with Canada. . . . and within 
a mile of the only convenient place for a 
bridge across the river. 

Here we have the initial relation of the 
river to the College. It was its only 
channel of communication with the outer 
world. Indians might come out of the 
wilderness by ways of their own, yet all 
converging to the river, but all supplies 
and supporting friends came by way of 
Mountains to the east and the 
west formed insuperable obstacles to in- 


the river. 


tercourse, except as they were broken by 
streams like the White River on the west 
and Oliverian Brook and Bakers River 
on the east. 

The Governor’s Road, of which an ex- 
cellent account was given in the ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE for last May, was available 
for horseback riders in 1772, but, aside 
from that, only Indian trails or blazed 
bridle paths from Haverhill, or by the 
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Mascoma valley, or by Walpole and 
Keene, gave communication with the east. 
A road up and down the Connecticut, 
opened in 1762 to 1764 and “inconceiv- 
ably rough”, allowed the passage of ox- 
carts and even of Wheelock’s coach, in 
which Madame Wheelock came to Han- 
over in 1770, but transportation by such 
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after the location of the College, there 
was a landing place at a little beach on 
the east side just under the end of the 
present bridge. At that time the bank 
below did not fall sharply to the water, 
but there was a level strip several rods 
wide between the hill and the river, on 
which there was a road leading to the 





Ledyard Bridge fifty years ago 


a route was almost impossible and, despite 
the several carries necessitated by dif- 
ferent rapids, boats on the river were the 
established means of conveyance in the 
summer, while in winter the ice furnished 
a good road for sleds. 

To receive the freight thus brought 
there was a landing on the west bank, but 


meadow at the mouth of Mink Brook. 
At some time Blood Brook on the Ver- 
mont side did not reach the river by its 
present channel, but by one that opened 
just below the rock on which rests the 
western abutment of the bridge. 

As roads along the river were im- 
proved and others were opened to the 
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Olcott Falls in 1862 


east and the west, the traffic on the river 
declined, but between 1820 and 1830 an 
ambitious scheme of river transportation 
was set on foot, by which steamboats, 
making use of extensive canals and slack 
water navigation, were to ascend the river 
in regular trips as far as Wells River, 


and one boat actually made the trial, but 
the development of the railroads, together 
with its own inherent difficulties, put an 
end to the scheme. 

While the river was an aid to travel 
up and down, it was also an obstacle to 
crossing, and ferries were early estab- 





Olcott Falls 1882 
From Professor Lord’s “History of Dartmouth College” 
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lished. Of course, there was one (of 
which the charter was given to the Col- 
lege by Governor Wentworth), starting 
at the landing place, and there was a 
second, also included in the college right, 
of which the place and character are in- 
dicated by the name “Rope Ferry Road”, 
still applied to the way leading to it. 

Sut ferries, though helpful, were in- 





The old locks at Wilder 


convenient, and a movement, led by Rufus 
Graves, a graduate of the College in 1791 
and then an enterprising merchant of 
Hanover, resulted in the erection of a 
bridge in the same place as the present 
one, in 1796. “It consisted essentially of 
a single span of 236 feet chord, arched 
to such a degree that the roadway at the 
center of the bridge was about twenty 
feet higher than at the ends”. But I 
have written of this and later bridges in 
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my History of the College, and it will be 
enough to say here that the bridge now 
standing was opened in 1859, and being 
the first free bridge over the river was 
appropriately called the “Ledyard Free 
Bridge”. 

The barrier which the river opposed to. 
travel before the days of bridges is be- 
lieved once to have saved the village and 
the College from destruction. In Octo- 
ber, 1780, a party of Indians, diverted 
from an attack on Newbury, was pre- 
vented from an attack on Hanover only 
by their inability, or unwillingness, to 
cross the Connecticut, which at that time 
was so swollen that even if they had beer 
able to cross to the Hanover side they did 
not dare risk a retreat across it in case 
they were attacked. Turning away they 
wreaked their fury upon the towns in the 
valley of the White River. 

Still another service which the river 
rendered to the College in the early days 
was to furnish a considerable supply of 
food. When I was a boy I had a little 
book-—whether it was a geography or a 
history I cannot tell—which had in it a 
picture of an Indian standing on a rock 
in the rapids below Hanover, where 
Wilder now is, and having in his hand a 
spear which he was just on the point of 
hurling at a fish, dimly outlined in the 
water. I do not suppose that Wheelock 
ever saw that picture, but he probably 
saw the Indian and learned that in the 
season salmon ran up the river; at any 
rate he mentions this fact in his enumera- 
tion of the advantages of the location of 
the. College. 

The College has never been interested 
in the river as a source of power, but it 
was Mills Olcott, the treasurer of the 
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College and a trustee for many years, 
who built the first substantial dam and 
locks at the falls, which to this day bear 
his name. ‘The locks were serviceable in 
giving passage past the falls to boats, and 
to logs that were rafted down the river in 
immense numbers. There were mills, 
too, of various kinds, which he con- 
structed, and which after fifty years of 
intermittent use were carried away by 
flood, or dismantled after the dam was 
broken by freshlets. 

The construction in 1883 of the present 
dam for the mills at Wilder turned the 
river into an extended lake and entirely 
obliterated the rapids at the Narrows and 
at Chase’s Island. With the passing of 
old conditions the College has turned 
from the material use of the river to the 
enjoyment of it. It has always been, 
though more in former days when Com- 
mencement came late in July or in 
August, a favorite resort of the students 
for bathing, but owing to its rapid cur- 
rent and its shifting bottom it has been 
the cause of several tragic deaths. 

The river has always invited to boat- 
ing, and many persons have had boats, 
and in late years. canoes, upon it. At 
times there have been strong boating 
clubs among the students, sometimes, as 
in the early sixties, in quite active rivalry, 
and at one time, in the seventies, there 
was a vigorous organization for inter- 
But both stream 
and climate were hostile. The strong 
current before the building of the dam, 
the many freshets, and the ice in winter 


collegiate competition. 


ranged all the way from hindrances to 


prohibitions. Twice nature has inter- 
vened to destroy both boats and _ boat- 


houses, once in 1857, when a sudden 
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freshet in August carried away the land- 
ing raft and seven boats with it, and 
again in 1877, when the weight of snow 
caused the roof of the boathouse to col- 
lapse, and the house and all the boats 
stored within it were destroyed. Since 
the latter experience organized boating 





A logging crew in the seventies 


has not revived, but a canoe club exists 
at present and in the fine afternoons of 
summer and autumn the river is often en- 
livened with the canoes of those who find 
that in the management of such craft the 
poetry of motion is in harmony with the 
enjoyment of nature. 

Herein lies the charm of the river to- 
day. ‘Its placid surface tinged by the 
reflection of the overarching blue, or 
roughened to somber shade by wander- 
ing breezes, its winding course, its banks 
on which sunny meadows, wooded slopes 
and jagged rocks succeed each other in 
picturesque association, its occasional 
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islands, the brooks or the lesser rivers 
that, rising in the distant hills, steal out 
of the transverse valleys to lose them- 
selves in the larger flood, the play of 
light and shadow on the water and on 
the land, and the ever changing views, in 
which mountains and hills in the verdant 
mantle of summer or the blazing robes of 
autumn play hide and seek with one an- 
other as they appear and disappear over 
fields of waving grass or grain, all these 
combine to allure one who is not in- 
sensible to the beauty which nature here 
so lavishly bestows. Here each one can 
find stimulus to his thought and recrea- 
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tion for his body, and in winter, as in 
summer, the same is true, for the austere 
beauty of the snow, as it glistens along 
the course of the river, or near and far 
on the surrounding country, invites to ob- 
servation and acquaintance. 

Once, it may be said, the river was an 
essential factor in the support of the Col- 
lege in the opportunity which it offered 
for the transport of physical supplies, 
now, perhaps, it is not less effective in 
ministering through the richness of its 
scenery to the esthetic and spiritual crav- 
ings, whose satisfaction is necessary to 
insure the highest development of men. 














Sanborn Hall—A relic of the old Dartmouth still serves as a dormitory though hidden away 
off the campus 


MENTAL HYGIENE AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


By Cuarces P. Bancrort, M.D., Counsel in Mental Hygiene. 


It is not surprising that the Mental 
Hygiene movement, which has made such 
rapid strides during the last fifteen years 
in social work and in mental medicine, 
should have entered the field of college 
administration. It must be remembered 
that college life falls in the mid-adoles- 
cent period, that very important epoch 
which marks the transition from boyhood 
to manhood, when, more than at almost 
any other age, mind may be said to be 
in the making, and the processes of life 
and growth are in very truth “dynamical 
and developmental.” 

This is the great period of character 
formation. At this age, readjustments 
are made with environment, especially 
in its relation to sex development, the 
emotional life is broadening into larger 
fields, the inhibitory power is strengthen- 
ing, moral standards are being estab- 
lished, and the judgment, that sure index 
of the mature man, is becoming stabilized. 
At this critical period when the intellec- 
tual and moral processes are undergoing 
such rapid expansion, Mental Hygiene 
may prove of great assistance, not only 
in piloting the mind into safe channels, 
but in preventing disaster by teaching the 
avoidance of recognized dangers. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
“Mechanism in Thought and Morals” as 
far back as 1870 said: “The more we 
examine the mechanism of thought, the 
more we shall see that the automatic, un- 


conscious action of the mind enters 
largely into all its processes.” Mental 
mechanisms are established at this age 
with greater readiness than in later life. 
The individual in the adolescent stage is 
more impressionable. Healthful, help- 
ful mental mechanisms underlie good 
habits, good conduct, and scholastic suc- 
cess. What are mental mechanisms? 
The mind is not a jumble of ideas thrown 
together without sense or connection. 
Ideas there are but they are arranged in 
groups or constellations with some refer- 
ence to future use. These groups are 
bound or held together by or around ex- 
periences. The cement that holds them 
together is our emotions, our affectivity. 
Whether this affectivity shall be pleasur- 
able and acceptable to the individual or 
the reverse will depend largely on one’s 
early training in the home. 

Hence it is very important to establish 
in the growing minds of the young those 
mechanisms that make for the ideals of 
life, such only as arouse pleasurable ef- 
fects. Unfortunately in some cases, less 
desirable mental mechanisms may have 
been established in the home through un- 
fortunate example or lack of proper 
training before the college period is 
reached. A home, in which the ideals of 
the best manhood are not taught, can 
scarcely help a young man when he en- 
ters the larger liberty of the college life. 
Mental Hygiene teaches that, by con- 
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stant repetition, mental processes like 
physical acts become easier of perform- 
ance. A part functions more smoothly 
by continual repeated performance of the 
saine act. The same principle governs 
the intangible operations of the mind. In 
the end, mental processes become “or- 
ganized,” that is, identified with certain 
nerve tracts through which they seek ex- 
pression, structure grows less resistant 
to demands oft repeated, and, in the end, 
the mental equivalent becomes sub-con- 
scious or automatic. In this way, habits, 
good, bad, or indifferent, are formed and 
the mental mechanisms underlying these 
habits become very important in the life 
of the individual. 

In adolescence, the prevailing emo- 
tional content of the mind exerts a 
marked influence on conduct. In a stu- 
dent body of two thousand men, there is 
found every variety of emotional reac- 
tion. Some are hyper-sensitive, mer- 
curial, temperamental, we sometimes say, 
others are phlegmatic, calm and not easily 
moved. These various emotional types 
represent biological tendencies in cell 
structure transmitted from parents. When 
the emotion controls the personality, as 
when the individual’s reaction is prevail- 
ingly joyous and hopeful, or depressed 
and easily discouraged, we say he has the 
corresponding temperament. One’s af- 
fectivity or one’s method of reaction to 
various issues in his environment be- 
comes, therefore, a most important de- 
terminant of conduct. 

In adolescence the inhibitory power or 
the power of self-control is markedly in- 
Some men 
are distinctly impressionable, their actions 
are dominated by the feelings rather than 


fluenced by temperament. 
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the judgment. Impulsivity with lack of 
judgment frequently characterizes ado- 
lescence. But by judicious training of 
the will the mental mechanisms of self- 
control can be established. 

Again, emotional depression is of fre- 
quent occurrence in adolescents of a cer- 
tain temperament, but here again much 
may be done by wise counsel given at the 
opportune time to prevent the mind from 
settling into the habit of introspection 
and self-depreciation, and, by building up 
proper mental mechanisms, prevent that 
unfortunate issue. 

The sub-conscious, or the unconscious 
mind, 1s yearly assuming greater prom- 
inence in modern psychology and enters 
into any attempt at character or conduct 
analysis. The sub-conscious mind is func- 
tioning during all our waking and many 
of our sleeping hours and the part it plays 
in the upbuilding of personality is enor- 
Whether we agree with Jung in 
believing that the unconscious mind is 


mous. 


constantly sending up stimuli to the con- 
scious mind to awaken psychic energy 
within the realm of the conscious, or with 
Freud that the unconscious mind is a 
vast storehouse of repressed material 
naturally antagonistic to conscious 
thought, to whichever of these theories 
we subscribe, we do know that the sub- 
conscious mind is ever active, dominating 
and directing, in spite of ourselves, much 
of our conscious thought and conduct. 
This is the old “unconscious cerebration”’ 
of Carpenter, of forty years ago, modi- 
fied and brought up to date by the re- 
cent teachings of Freud, Jung, and the 
psycho-analysts. 

The remarkable influence of the un- 
conscious upon the conscious mind, the 
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direction given thereby to the upbuild- 
ing of healthful mental mechanisms, and 
the suggestions for the proper therapy 
make the study of the relationship be- 
tween the unconscious and the conscious 
quite germane to that of Mental Hygiene. 

Psychology recognizes two types of in- 
dividuals: Introverts and extraverts, the 
people who are always looking in and 
those who are always looking out. The 
introverts are introspective, the individ- 
uals who always look in and not out, are 
not self-assertive, lack confidence in 
themselves, apt to take counsel of their 
fears, are easily discouraged, and not al- 
together hopeful. They are not egoistic, 
although they are ego-centric. The ex- 
traverts, on the other hand, are the in- 
dividuals inclined 

“To look up and not down, 

To look forward and not back.” 
They are always hopeful, not easily dis- 
couraged, and are always cheerful. The 
extraverts are good mixers, they do not 
withdraw by themselves and, because they 
have confidence in themselves, they are 
apt to be men with good initiative. Of 
course, there is every gradation between 
these two extremes, but these types are 
representative and are continually met 
with in the student body. 

Among the introverts the following is 
a typical illustration of not infrequent oc- 
currence: A young man, quite conscien- 
tious, extremely anxious to do creditable 
work, begins to have a fear that he may 
not pass‘an examination. He studies long 
hours, does not get sufficient exercise in 
the open air, very likely does not get 
enough sleep, and, because of his fear 
that he will not do as well as he ought, 
does not relax his mental tension and 
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fails to get the social diversion in sports 
and games. His fear haunts him. His 
conscious mind relegates the fear to the 
background, but it persists and _ finally 
becomes a sub-conscious conviction that 
he cannot pass the examination. He feels 
he is well prepared, thinks he under- 
stands the subject. The sub-conscious 
mind, influenced by the feelings and the 
emotions, through their subtle guidance, 
dominates the conscious mind at the time 
when the final test is offered,—the very 
time when the conscious mind ought to 
be free from any doubts. The student 
is not free to do his best work, cannot 
concentrate as he should, and sometimes, 
under the nervous tension, becomes con- 
fused and fails to state facts that he 
really understands perfectly well. 

The treatment for this purely func- 
tionally fatigued state of mind, which 
has become a ready prey to the sugges- 
tion of fear, is revision of the hours of 
study, recreation, and sleep. Frequent 
though short diversional periods reliev- 
ing the mind from protracted concentra- 
tion on a single subject, thereby securing 
respite and rest. Mental Hygiene would 
still further insist that the sub-conscious, 
through the conscious mind, be permeated 
with the counter suggestion that, under 
the regimen described, the student can 
and will pass his examination. 

Occasionally in persons with a sensi- 
tive nervous organization, under condi- 
tions of fatigue, ideas, entirely unbidden, 
protrude themselves into consciousness. 
These obsessions are not infrequent in 
the adolescent period at a time when the 
imagination is overactive, when volitional 
control is weakened for various reasons. 
These obsessions represent every sort of 
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conception: fear of insanity, blasphemous 
language and thought, extremely repug- 
nant to the sensitive mind, dreads, and 
apprehensions of many kinds. 

Weare familiar with the fact that train 
wrecks, aeroplane disasters, the being sud- 
denly precipitated into deep water when 
off one’s guard frequently induce a con- 
dition of nervous shock, in which volli- 
tional control and corrective judgment 
are so weakened that obsessions arise in 
the mind. The so-called war neuroses 
have made us all familiar with this sort 
oi thing. But similar imperative con- 
ceptions, only less severe in degree, may 
arise in the hyper-sensitive adolescent 
mind following fatigue, loss of sleep, or 
other cause. These cases are perfectly 
familiar to any student of Mental Hy- 
giene and yield readily to the proper 
treatment. 

From'a survey of the year’s work in 
Mental Hygiene, it follows that consulta- 
tions in Mental Hygiene should enable the 
student to view himself from another 
angle than the habitual one of his feel- 
ings, to more clearly scrutinize himself 
from a saner viewpoint than the distorted 
one of his own emotions, conveying as 
they do untrustworthy prejudices. The 
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extravert with his excess of self-confi- 
dence, the introvert with his tendency to 
self-depreciation, the day-dreamer, the 
restless radical dissatisfied with things as 
they are, the occasional college misfit 
who very likely was sent to college by 
a misguided father, the psychasthenic 
student who thinks he has an inferiority 
complex, the student, whose mind, un- 
duly swayed by ever-changing emotions, 
is ina state of unstable equilibrium, the 
immature mind, the inadequate person- 
ality, (inadequate ‘because of its failure 
to make a proper adjustment with his 
environment ),—all these and many other 
personalities come under the observation 
of the consultant in Mental Hygiene. The 
chief value of the consultation lies in the 
opportunity it offers for intelligent pre- 
vention. By it, mental processes are 
guided from wrong into right channels, 
mental efficiency and peace of mind are 
thereby secured; capable students are re- 
tained and the inefficient or wrongly 
placed individuals are allocated to their 
proper environment. In some such way, 
Mental Hygiene becomes a helpful co- 
adjutor to the Department of College Ad- 
ministration. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SECRETARIES, 
| APRIL 27 AND 28 


The roll call showed secretaries, or their 
representatives, present from fifty-one classes 
and eleven associations, an increase of one 
over the attendance last year. The following 
men were present as delegates for the classes: 


60 J. N. Patterson 
64 C. E. Sweet 
(ogee. Lord 
MUGS. “Hastings 
BG. o,.Lana 

72 E. J. Bartlett 
73 S. W. Adriance 
‘75 H. W. Stevens 
77 J. M. Comstock 
78 W. D. Parkinson 


"00 N. W. Emerson 
701 E. M. Stevens 
02 Re°B Clark 
"03° Gr Tuce 

04 H. Johnson 

06 R. Thompson 
07 H. R. Wellman 
08 L. M. Symmes 
09 J. W. Worthen 
"10 A. J. Scarlett 


‘79 H. Melville ‘11 N. G. Burleigh 
80 D. M. Dustan "12 E. B. Luitwieler 
83 A, E. Watson "13 W. Wilkins 
84 G. D. Lord 14 C. Chandler 
85 H. D. Foster 15 L. M. Folan 
’87 F. P. Emery 6 TECe Bean 
88 E. Cate "17 R. Sanborn 


18 T. Groves 
19 J. H. Chipman 


89 D. N. Blakely 
90 F. D. Woods 


01 F. E. Rowe 20 A. M. Cate 
03 E, R. Wright Zirh. Yuill 

04 W. M. Ames ‘22 F. H. Horan 
95 E. S. Gile 23 L. Lewinsohn 


29 W. J. Griffin 
'26 J. B. Wallace 


907 H. H. Blunt 
98 J. R. Chandler 


09 K. Beal 
For the associations the following were 
present: 


Medical School Association : 
F. P. Lord 798. 
Thayer Society of Engineers : 
C. A. Holden ’95. 
Amos Tuck School Clearing House: 
G. H. Tapley ’16. 
Dartmouth Club of Hartford, Conn.: 
—7eP. W. Smith: 714. 
Boston Association : 
W. D. Barker 715. 
Dartmouth Club of Boston: 
We aeetindy 15. 
Dartmouth Club of Newton, Mass.: 
C. G. McDavitt ’00. 
The Dartmouth College Club of Worcester: 
B. W. Ayres, Jr. 720. 
Association of Northern and Eastern New 
York: 
R. D. Meredith ’10. 
New York Association : 
D..B..O Connor "12: 
Northwest Association : 
R. J. Richardson ’09, 


On the first days the fates were favorable, 
greeting the secretaries with mild breezes and 
dry roads, but on Saturday the floods were let 
loose and the roads became quagmires so that 
the anticipated visit to Mel Adams cabin had 
to be canceled. 

Following a delightful reception at the 
home of President and Mrs. Hopkins, the sec- 
retaries met in the Faculty Room of the Ad- 
ministration Building at 5 o’clock, where the 
first formal session was called to order by 
Vice-president Blakely ’89, acting for Presi- 
dent Perkins who was out of the country. 

The earliest class represented was that of 
’60 and General Patterson received the ap- 
plause of the meeting as he rose in response to 
the roll call. 

An analysis of the attendance shows that 
three delegates were present from the ‘60's; 
eight from the ’70’s; seven from the ’80’s; eight 
from the ’90’s; nine from 1900 to 1909; ten 
from 1910 to 1919; and from 1921 to 1926, all 
except the present junior class secretary. From 
and including 1897 through the last of the 
alumni classes there was only one which had 
no representative in attendance. 

Following the roll call the chairman ap- 
pointed a Committee on Nominations, consist- 
ing of E. Cate ’88, N. G. Burleigh ‘11, and H. 
C. Bean ’11; and a Committee on Resolutions, 
consisting of H. Melville ’79, K. Beal ’99, and 
J. W. Worthen ’09. 

Dr. Blakely then opened the meeting with a 
greeting to the secretaries assembled and a 
statement of the reasons for his acting in the 
capacity of the presiding officer. 


Welcome to New Secretaries—Charles A. Don- 

ahue ’99, 

Mr. Donahue has been so long connected with 
the work of the Association that it was alto- 
gether fitting that he should be the one to wel- 
come the new members. Although reproach- 
ing Hannibal for his remark to his soldiers 
that “beyond the Alps lies Italy,” the theme 
of countless baccalaureate addresses, he never- 
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theless based his own remarks upon it. He 
outlined the growing complexity of college and 
class organization, contrasting the ease with 
which 1772 could attain 100% attendance at a 
reunion with the difficulties in store for 1923 
in a similar task. 

The purpose of alumni organization is to 
make Dartmouth a present, living, vital thing 
to everybody and in this all classes have two 
unchanging factors—a common tradition and 
the four undergraduate years in association 
with men of the same age, when that tradi- 
tion was etched on the soul. The Dartmouth 
tradition of service is not the cold appeal to 
the intellect but the personal participation in 
social, civic, and political affairs and in the 
lives of men, 

After affectionate mention of the four sec- 
retaries who have left the ranks in the past 
year he admitted the eleven new members to 
the fellowship of the secretaries: 


68 John K. Lord 

02 George W. Elderkin 
03 Charles L. Luce 

07 Harry R. Wellman 
"11 Nathaniel G. Burleigh 
"12 Edward B. Luitwieler 
"15 Leo M. Folan 

"17 Ralph Sanborn 

"18 Kingsland T. Rood 
19 John H. Chipman 

23 Louis Lewinsohn 


In spite of the labor, the disappointments 
and difficulties, he reminded them that their 
real reward lay beyond the Alps in the oppor- 
tunities and satisfactions of the work itself. 


Report on the AtLumMNnt MaGAzine—E. F. 
Clark ’01, H. R. Wellman ’07. 


Mr. Clark referred with regret to the ab- 
sence of Mr. Marden and spoke with appreci- 
ation of the fact that the MAGAZINE was able 
to call upon such capable, experienced, and 
faithful’ service as was freely rendered by Mr. 
Comstock, Mr. Marden, and Mr. Wellman, as 
well as the other associate editors. 

A written report was submitted by Mr. 
Wellman, Business Manager, which indicated 
that although during the past year the Mac- 
AZINE had been paying its bills and even mak- 
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ing a slight profit on each issue it was, never- 
theless, handicapped by a considerable deficit 
that had been carried for a number of years. 
If the MAGAZINE continued as in the past year 
it might be hoped that in the course of a dec- 
ade or more its deficit would be wiped out, but 
in the meantime the load of debt was necessar- 
ily increasing the cost of doing business. 

As the College would probably have paid 
these deficits yearly had the request been made, 
it was moved and 

Voted.the College be asked to assume the 
indebtedness of the ALtuMNI MAGAZINE as 
of November 1, 1923, under such arrange- 
ments and considerations as may appear to 
the College to be advisable. 


Report on the Alumni Council—N. W. Emer- 

son ’00. 

Mr. Emerson explained the difference be- 
tween the Secretaries Association and the 
Alumni Council in the following terms: 

“The Secretaries’? Association is a family— 
a Dartmouth family of different periods. It 
is intensely personal and grouped around the 
idealism of Dartmouth. The Alumni Council 
is essentially an organization of affairs deal- 
ing only incidentally with alumni. The per- 
sonal element of the Association is not there. 
It deals with things of immediate interest to 
the College in an explanatory and judicial way. 
With all this, there is of course the depth of 
feeling for the College and sacrifice for the 
College. One is a family and the other is like 
the town government, but back of the Council 
there is as much devotion as here.” 

Mr. Emerson then outlined briefly some of 
the subjects the Council has been discussing 
during the past year, such as the investigation 
of the secondary school attitude toward the 
Selective Process, the attempt to prevent so- 
cial gatherings which reflect on the name of 
the College, and the investigation of the sys- 
tem of reporting on freshman applicants, as 
well as the delegated work of the Council in 
connection with the Alumni Fund and_ the 
nomination of Alumni Trustees. 


Memorial Field Fund—George G. Clark 799, 
This was a report of accomplishment. Total 
subscriptions up to the day of meeting were 
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nearly $230,000.00. Of the approximate $50- 
000.00 still needed to complete the total de- 
sired, $26,000.00 may be expected from the 
classes ‘91 to 1920 to complete their 
quotas of one share per class. This would 
leave approximately the same amount which 
it is hoped will come from the classes from 
71 to "90 who have not yet subscribed their 
quotas. , 

Work is already under way on the grand- 
stand and memorial arch. The stand will be 
of steel and concrete and will seat 7,000 peo- 
ple. The main feature will be the memorial 
rotunda in the center containing in New Hamp- 
shire granite the names of the one hundred and 
eleven men on the Roll of Honor. To com- 
plete the stand this summer the trustees are 
borrowing money, relying on the classes to 
fill their quotas. 


from 


The Ideal Association Secretary—D. B. O’Con- 

nor 712. 

After stating that his remarks could, of 
course, be applicable only to large associations, 
since he had had no experience elsewhere, Mr. 
O’Connor outlined some of the qualities a suc- 
cessful association secretary should have. He 
must be a keen observer and must keep himself 
fully advised as to the College and its needs. 
He must decide rightly whether propositions 
for association activity would result to the 
benefit of the College or merely to the benefit 
of the man making the proposal. His inform- 
ation with reference to the College must be so 
accurate that he can prevent an association 
from slipping into ill-advised or dangerous ac- 
tivity through ignorance of the real facts. But 
the chief requisite for a real secretary is in- 
terest in the College, a real disinterested in- 
terest, and the Dartmouth spirit, which means 
that a man feels Dartmouth College has done 
something for him and that he believes it can 
do the same for others. Finally, Mr. O’Con- 
nor urged that attendance at Dartmouth af- 
fairs should not be overurged on the ground 
of loyalty or duty. If a Dartmouth affair is 
properly handled and made attractive the de- 
sired result will be attained. 

A considerable discussion 
the representatives of the 


ensued between 
New York and 
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Boston Associations as to the number and 
character of affairs which an association may 
successfully conduct in a year. Following the 
discussion, the chairman called upon W. D. 
Parkinson ’78 to report on 

i] 


The Schools and the Selective Process. 

In view of the fact that in his report Mr. 
Parkinson was anticipating the meeting of the 
Alumni Council, which originally instituted 
the investigation which he had been making, 
it was recognized that in some respects the re- 
port must be incomplete and that much dis- 
cussion might be inappropriate at the present 
time. After stating the difficulties involved in 
such an investigation, lest misunderstanding of 
its purpose should arise, Mr. Parkinson re- 
ported that a questionnaire had been carefully 
framed and, sent to the principals of a consid- 
erable number of preparatory schools that had 
sent students to the present freshman class. 
Of the three groups of questions, one related 
to the attitude of the teaching staff, parents, 
and students; a second applying to a school, 
some of whose students were rejected, aimed 
to ascertain whether the selection agreed with 
the principal’s judgment and what the effect 
was upon the rejected student; and a third re- 
lated to the principal’s own attitude, his rea- 
sons, and his suggestions for improvement. A 
very encouraging number of replies was re- 
ceived and of such a nature that one might well 
find encouragement for the continued operation 
of the selective plan. It was particularly gratify- 
ing to find the responses so generally favorable 
and if the verdict of those who did not reply 
accords with that of those who did (which, of 
course, is open to question) the approval might 
as well be made unanimous. But it is evident 
that the investigation was made too early to 
really test experience and it is also apparent 
that such criticisms as have been made point to 
the fact that the theory is less exposed to ob- 
jection than is its practical application, since 
no matter what the method—examination, cer- 
tificate, mental test, or selective process—its 
operation is more significant than its construc- 
tion. — 

As the hour for adjourning to the dinner 
had arrived, it was necessary to close the ses- 
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sion at this point and proceed to the Commons. 
The secretaries had the opportunity on the way 
from the Administration Building to hear one 
of the college “hums” which was in progress 
on the Campus. 

Following the dinner the chairman opened 
the speaking by calling upon Mr. Blunt, sec- 
retary of the class of ’97, and trustee of the 
College. 


Architectural Development of the College— 

H. H. Blunt 797. 

Mr. Blunt outlined some of the problems in- 
volved in a comprehensive future development 
of the college plant, illustrating his talk with 
slides. He introduced first some of the earlier 
plans of development which had been made 
during the past twenty-five years, explained 
some of their weaknesses and merits, and then 
proceeded to show the etchings which have 
just been completed by Mr. Eggers of the 
architectural firm of John Russell Pope, New 
York. The plans, showed a very careful study 
of the present and future needs of the College. 
With the new library as an axis, the develop- 
ment turns to the west across the Hitchcock 
property, leaving a free vista across to the 
Vermont hills. There was much interest in 
the etchings of the proposed individual build- 
ings and great appreciation of their artistic 
qualities. A very lively discussion followed 
Mr. Blunt’s presentation until it had to be 
terminated by the demands of the program. 


After Ten Years—Frank L. Janeway. 

Mr. Janeway, returning to Hanover where 
he had served for a number of years as pastor 
of the College Church after a varied experi- 
ence as a pastor in New York, chaplain of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and active sea 
duty with the navy, was a most interesting wit- 
ness to the changes that had taken place in 
the College during his absence. Among the 
changes that he noted was the difference in 
personnel of the faculty. Ten years ago there 
were a large number of men of the old school 
in active service. ‘They were the product of 
a discipline which has been supplanted. The 
present generation belongs to another type of 
discipline which still has to prove itself of the 
same value in development of character as the 
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old. The change in the tone of the student 
body, its social complexion and deportment, 
was also commented on. In earlier days there 
was a quality of hardness that expressed itself 
in speech and in other ways. Much of the of- 
fensive quality of this hardness has now passed 
but it is a fallacy to assume that if a man is 
not hard he must be soft, and the modern Dart- 
mouth man is not soft. The granite of New 
Hampshire is just as hard after it has been 
polished. Among the elements that have 
brought about this change Mr. Janeway men- 
tioned the influence of the Department of 
Music and the interest in the activities of the 
Arts. While the College is not yet one whose 
atmosphere is overcharged with scholarship, 
nevertheless, the men are thinking. A decline 
of authority from earlier days was evident 
which had brought about an increase in non- 
conformity and independence of thought. In 
conclusion, Mr. Janeway asked some questions 
which we cannot escape: 

“What spiritual values do we add to the men 
when in college? Are we creating a spiritual 
life or are we merely reviving it, or do we 
disturb it? Do men leave college with an 
attitude of love of God and of their fellows? 

“It should be the purpose of the College to 
send out men completely furnished for the 
good and urgent work of the day and they 
will not be completely furnished if they are 
lacking in faith and the graces of the spirit, 
of which faith is the older brother, if not the 
parent,” 


The College—President Hopkins. 

The President was given an enthusiastic re- 
ception. He introduced his remarks by em- 
phasizing the debt which the College owes to 
the various organizations of its alumni and to 
none more than the Secretaries Association. 
With the growing contacts of the College in 
the operation of its selective process and the re- 
sultant disappointments and dissatisfactions it 
is more than ever necessary to have the sup- 
port and understanding of the alumni. 

After referring to the genera! evidences of 
interest in Dartmouth that he had observed 
throughout his recent trip among the alumni 
President Hopkins returned to conditions with- 
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in the College. He referred to the present un- 
dergraduate attitude as one of a revolt of 
youth which in its restless state of mind is 
different from that of a few years ago. The 
conduct of a college is different from what it 
was under quieter conditions. But in the midst 
of the changing process the President expressed 
his conviction that there never was a more de- 
sirable group of men than that at Dartmouth 
now, keen with the sense of responsibility 
and alive with the aspiration to make worth 
while the College and the things with which 
they are connected. The spirit of his address 
was well compressed within the last sentence: 

“TI bespeak the prayer of everyone connected 
with the College that the College shall be a 
qualifying agent in the society of the time to 
accomplish the things which the world needs 
that Dartmouth men shall be working for that 
end and that the continuously widening zone 
of influence attaching to the Dartmouth alumni 
may be an influence for all those things which 
are best in American and in world citizenship.” 


Saturday Morning Session 
The meeting reassembled at half past eight 
on Saturday morning. 


The Alumni Fund—R. R. Larmon ’19. 

As executive secretary of the Alumni Fund 
Committee Mr, Larmon reported on the pres- 
ent state of the Fund, comparing it with pre- 
vious years. He outlined the needs of the Col- 
lege and the growing expenses of the instruc- 
tional force and the physical plant of the 
College, clearly indicating the dependence 
which the College is placing on the support of 
the alumni now and in the future. The great 
value of the personal element in any appeal for 
funds was particularly stressed. Although re- 
ceipts were running ahead of those on the simi- 
lar date last year, this did not give definite as- 
surance as yet that the quota of $80,000.00 
would be reached since the fund appeals started 
earlier this year than last. The quota must 
be raised to insure the maintenance of present 
standards, and it seems probable that it will 
not be raised unless the alumni recognize the 
responsibility of the entire group. The Fund 
should be a matter of common concern to all 
alumni during the next two months. 
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Report of the Executive Committee—E. M. 
Stevens ’O1. 


As practically the entire morning was con- 
sumed in the discussion of this report it is re- 
printed here practically intact: 


At the last meeting of this. Association the 
following votes were referred to the Executive 
Committee : 


Voted: That the question of nominations 
for the alumni trusteeship be referred to 
the Executive Committee for consideration 
with the understanding that they examine 
the proportional number of ballots cast 
under the older system and the present one 
and consult forthwith with the Alumni 
Council. 

Voted: That the matter of changing the 
ALUMNI MAGAZINE to a weekly be con- 
sidered by a committee to be appointed by 
the Executive Committee which would ex- 
amine the material collected on this sub- 
ject and report at the next annual meeting 
of the Association. 


Voted: That the Executive Committee be 
requested to consider the report and rec- 
commendations of Mr. Sewall and effect 
such a revision of the specifications in the 
Secretaries’ Manual as might be necessary 
to meet the situation in the large classes. 


Criticism of the present method of present- 
ing only one candidate for an Alumni Trustee- 
ship rather than offering a strictly competitive 
election formed the basis of the first vote. 

In undertaking its study of the question the 
Executive Committee first reviewed as re- 
quested by the Association the proportional 
number of ballots cast under the old and un- 
der the present systems. It was found that 
28% of the alumni had voted during a rep- 
resentative period for competitive elections, 
while but 1644% had, on the average, voted 
during the past three years, which were taken 
as representative of the present method of elec- 
tion. The opinion that the alumni interest had 
waned as a result of the change was appar- 
ently borne out at least in part by these fig- 
ures. 

As a further basis of consideration the Com- 
mittee secured and carefully considered data 
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upon the methods of nomination and election 
of alumni trustees now in vogue at Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Amherst, Brown, and Tufts. In each 
of the above cases it was found that elections 
are provided for upon the competitive basis, 
and that as an actual matter of practice con- 
tests for a given vacancy are not at all infre- 
quent. It was, however, significant to ob- 
serve that in each of those institutions the 
trustee body to which the alumni representa- 
tives are elected numbers from eighteen to 
thirty-five. The Dartmouth Board of Trus- 
tees, with a total of twelve, of whom but five 
are elected by the alumni, presents an entirely 
different situation and the committee felt that 
the competitive method could not safely be re- 
introduced at Dartmouth for the following rea- 
sons: 

(1) With the smaller Board which we 
have at Dartmouth there is, in many cases, 
an actual need for the election of specific 
types of individuals who will perform 
more particularly a specific type of service, 
or will at least bring to the Board a par- 
ticular background and interest. 

(2) The less frequent election of mem- 
bers in this manner increases to a consid- 
erable degree the danger of embarrass- 
ment through defeat in competitive elec- 
tion, 

(3) While casting no reflection upon 
the alumni, individually or as a group, it 
is felt that they are not qualified by de- 
tailed knowledge to creditably judge as 
between several candidates and give due 
consideration to the above factors. 

Recognition of these difficulties may well 
produce the suggestion of an increase in the 
size of the Board. The Executive Committee, 
In the 
first place, such a change could not be made 


however, considers this impractical. 


except by an Act of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire. In the second place, 
it is felt that no small degree of the efficiency 
of the Board of Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in recent years is assignable to the very 
factor of relatively limited size, and the Com- 
mittee is, therefore, of the opinion that such 
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a suggestion should receive no further consid- 
eration. 

which occurred at the 1922 
meeting and the decrease in the percentage of 
alumni who vote for alumni trustees indicate 
quite clearly that the present method of a con- 
firmatory election of a single nominee provides 
an uninteresting and, perhaps, irritating pro- 
cess for the alumni in general. The Executive 
Committee therefore recommends the consid- 
eration of alumni trustees by the Alumni 
Council, without confirmation by the alumni 
in general. Alternative methods of nomina- 
tion have been considered in recom- 
mending such an election are as follows: 


The discussion 


which 


(1) Nomination as at present by the 


Alumni Council Committee on Alumni 
Trustees. 
(2) Nomination by canvass of the - 


Alumni in general. 
(3) Nomination by 
Alumni 


canvass of the 
in general and by the. Alumni 


Council Committee on Alumni Trustees, 

The Executive Committee is inclined toward 
the latter method, believing that it would main- 
tain and stimulate alumni interest through 
seeking expression of their opinion by the can- 
vass for nominations. It is felt, however, that 
any restriction which this might impose upon 
the Alumni Council should be carefully 
guarded. The provision of certain institutions 
for limiting the formal nominations to those 
who have received at least twenty-five votes or 
to those who rank as the three highest in the 
general alumni nomination canvass has, there- 
fore, been considered unfavorably. The com- 
mittee believes, in fact, that further protection 
should be offered by providing as in the third 
method for the addition to the list of nominees 
resulting from the Alumni canvass of further 
names by the Alumni Council committee on 
Alumni Trustees. 

The Executive Committee is of the opinion 
that a general canvass of the alumni for nom- 
inations would remove any possible criticism of 
the proposed method of the election by the 
Alumni Council. At least the degree of in- 
terest which is felt in the election of alumni 
trustees at present would be maintained and 
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doubtless further stimulated. “The Alumni 
Council Committee on Alumni Trustees in pre- 
senting to the Alumni Council as a whole. their 
report for formal election and presentation to 
the Board of Trusteee would have the benefit 
of an expression of general alumni opinion. 

In this connection, however, the Executive 
Committee recommends the consideration as 
an actual matter of practice of the more com- 
petitive election for vacancies in the district 
and secretarial association representatives upon 
the Alumni Council. Such competition would 
doubtless be welcomed by the alumni and 
would not carry with it the dangers and 
difficulties which accompany competitive elec- 
tion of alumni trustees. 

The vote of the 1922 meeting expressly di- 
rected the Executive Committee to “consult 
forthwith with the Alumni Council.” This de- 
sire of the Association was followed through 
a joint meeting of your Executive Committee 
and the Executive Committee of the Alumni 
Council held in Boston, September 9. Prior to 
this meeting your committee had prepared a 
tentative report embodying the conclusions ex- 
pressed above. While the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Alumni Council approved of. this 
tentative report, it was of course impossible 
for them to take any action prior to the date 
when the report of your committee could be 
referred back to and acted upon by this Asso- 
ciation. Should your action be favorable, it 
is to be borne in mind that in view of our con- 
clusions definite formal action must be initi- 
ated by this Association rather than the AI- 
umni Council to whom we propose to grant 
broader powers upon this question. The man- 
ner in which this action may be initiated is 
doubtless open to some discussion. There are 
two alternatives. The entire question with both 
points of view properly explained can be re- 
ferred by mail to the general alumni body for 
an expression of opinion, or an amendment 
properly drawn may be presented for definite 
action at the annual meeting of the general 
Alumni Association held in Hanover at Com- 
mencement time. 

The question of the advisability of the pub- 
lication of a Dartmouth Alumni Weekly was 
referred by the Executive Committee to a sub- 
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committee for investigation and report. This 
sub-committee, consisting of Joseph W. Wor- 
then as chairman and George M. Morris 
and H. Clifford Bean, has been continuing, but 
has not completed, its investigations. It has 
drafted and sent out questionnaires to various 
colleges and universities issuing Alumni Week- 
lies, for the purpose of obtaining the most def- 
inite information available as to the field which 
each of these publications covers or attempts 
to cover, and as to its detailed modus operandi, 
the nature of the organization found by its ex- 
perience to be necessary, and all financial as- 
pects involved. 

It is felt by this committee that a fairly com- 
plete investigation of this nature, and a careful 
analysis of its results, is requisite to deter- 
mining the feasibility of organizing and pub- 
lishing a Dartmouth Alumni Weekly :—that 
before determining what can be done for Dart- 
mouth in this connection either at Hanover or 
elsewhere, it is necessary to have accurate 
knowledge of what is necessary; and that a 
careful determination of the feasibility of the 
proposition should precede any general sound- 
ing of Dartmouth alumni opinion as to the de- 
sirability of such publication under the present 
circumstances. 

The Executive Committee therefore sug- 
gests that this matter stand committed to it and 
its successors for report to the next Secretar- 
ies’ meeting. 

For the consideration of the report and rec- 
ommendations of Mr. Sewall directed in the 
third vote quoted above the committee ap- 
pointed a sub-committee consisting of C. H. 
Donahue ’99, William Sewall 7°17 and A. L. 
Priddy ’15. This committee invited to its final 
meeting the secretaries of all classes subse- 
quent to 1911, resident in or near Boston, a 
number of whom attended and took an active 
part in the discussion which resulted in the 
following report. 

While directed by your vote to “effect such 
a revision of the specifications in the Secretar- 
ies Manual” as might be necessary to meet the 
situation in the large classes, the sub-com- 
mittee and the Executive Committee have, in 
view of their rather far reaching conclusions, 
considered it advisable to refer back to this 
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Association such changes as they propose prior 
to their actual incorporation in a new Manual. 
It is felt that the new publication should be 
more than a revision of the old Manual. There 
is so great a difference in the work of the sec- 
retaries of modern classes compared with that 
of the secretaries fifteen years ago that the 
value of the new book depends upon its sug- 
gestion of methods to be helpful to present 
secretaries and those of future classes. These 
suggestions will be entirely different from 
those in the old Manual. 

_ It is the unanimous opinion of the committee 
that the new Manual and model class consti- 
tution should provide for the following 
changes: 

(a) A permanent class organization 
which will consist of a president, secretary 
and treasurer elected before graduation 
and of an editor and agent appointed by 
the president, secretary and treasurer in 
the September following graduation. The 
specification of appointment in September 
following graduation is based on the be- 
lief that far more effective officers for 
these two functions can be secured at that 
time when consideration can be given to 
such factors as locality of residence and 
occupation. 

(b) A permanent executive committee 
consisting of these five officers which shall 
he charged with general responsibility for 
the conduct of the affairs of the class and 
with authority to fill by majority vote any 
of the class offices becoming vacant or in- 
efficiently filled by the then encumbent. 

In this connection it is suggested that al- 
though it is not felt that it should be made 
a part of the formal constitution, the edi- 
torial material in the Manual should con- 
tain the suggestion that due consideration 
be given in the appointment of the editor 
and agent and in the re-election of officers 
to adequate territorial representation for 
the locality in which the major groups of 
the class are resident. It must be clearly 
brought out, however, that the important 
thing is to get the right man in the right 
office. Geographical limitations can be 
overcome but the choice of a wrong man 
cannot. Furthermore, the geographical 
locations as found in the first few years 
after graduation is usually far different 
than in later years. 

(c) The initial term of service for all 
class officers shall be for three years. At 
the third year reunion an election shall be 
held for the ensuing two years, and at 
the fifth year reunion and every five years 
thereafter similar elections shall be held. 


At the election held at the time of the 
third year reunion and at each election 
thereafter any member of the class may 
*be eligible for the positions on the execu- 
tive committee held during the first three 
years by the agent and editor, but this is 
not to be construed as rendering ineligible 
those elected agent and editor from serv- 
ing on the executive committee. 

(d) The only change in duties of of- 
ficers recommended is that the editor shall 
assume, under direction of the secretary, 
the preparation of the letter issued cur- 
rently by the class and the class news sec- 
tion in the AtumNri MaAGaziIne. In this 
connection we recommend for these larger 
classes the displacement of the annual re- 
port by the current “broadcasts” which 
have already been started in a number of 
classes These should, we believe, be of a 
uniform size of eight and a half by eley- 
en, and should be supplemented by a 
more formal and complete report, the first 
of which should be issued at the time of 
the fifth year reunion and at five year pe- 
riods thereafter. 

The secretary will continue to have the 
manifold and important duties which he 
now has, except as they are specifically 
delegated There are so many different 
things that a secretary.does and must con- 
tinue to do bearing upon the morale and 
spiritual welfare of the class that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them all. The sec- 
retary shall continue to be the responsible 
executive officer of the class and_ shall 
have general supervision of the work of 
the class editor and the other administra- 
tive officers of the class. It is recom- 
mended that he place particular emphasis 
upon rounding up missing men and in 
securing information from those members 
of the class who do not, in the normal 
course of events, appear in the current 
class letters and news section of the 
ALUMNI MAGAZINE, 

Neither the secretary nor the editor shall 
be responsible for the maintenance of the 
standard secretaries’ book, the discontinu- 
ance of which is earnestly recommended. 
It has been found impracticable and in 
fact impossible for the secretaries of the 
younger classes to maintain this record. It 
is likewise considered unnecessary since 
material of interest in this record would 
be included in the formal five year report 
recommended above. The new Manual 
should include a suggested form of ques- 
tionnaire to be used in securing informa- 
tion for the formal report which might 
well be drawn up to include such items of 
the standard class record as are not pro- 
vided for in the forms suggested in the 
present issue of the manual. 
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(e) The definition of the duties of 
the class agent should of course be added 
in terms acceptable to the Alumni Fund 
Committee. 

(f{) It is believed that the text matter 
of the new manual should include a very 
strong recommendation to secretaries to 
carry without distinctive designation grad- 
uates and non-graduates in all address lists 
and other publications of the class. 


In this same general connection your Fxecu- 
tive Committee desires to again call your atten- 
tion to the value of the general practice of for- 
warding copies of all reports to all class sec- 
retaries. Many of the younger secretaries have 
reported that they do not regularly receive 
the publications of other classes. The value of 
this practice to the new men cannot be over- 
emphasized and should not be overlooked. 

In addition to the specific recommendations 
for a revision of the Secretaries’ Manual, this 
committee submits as of interest in this same 
connection its recommendation that the Alumni 
Records’ Office at Hanover codify, if possible, 
their addressograph in a manner that will 
readily indicate to the secretaries of the class 
the year and month that a given address was 
secured. It is believed that this could be done 
by placing at one corner of the stencil numer- 
als for the month and the year, as for instance 
3-22 This will be readily recognized as of 
material assistance to the secretaries in per- 
forming their task of co-operating with the 
Alumni Records’ Office on the verification of 
address lists. 

Your committee furthermore recommends 
that the Secretaries’-Association endeavor each 
year to have one of its members address the 
senior class by letter or in person upon the im- 
portance of the election of their permanent of- 
ficers In accordance with this principle your 
committee has through Mr Sewall taken the 
liberty of submitting our recommendations for 
the consideration of the class of 1923 in the 
adoption of their class constitution Many of 
the changes which we have suggested have 
been incorporated and we therefore feel that 
that class at least has been materially benefited 
in the way that we hope you will see fit to di- 
rect the efforts of future classes. 

In conclusion we submit one matter not def- 
initely referred by vote to us, but which re- 
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quires your action at this time. The funds of 
the Secretaries’ Association are derived, as 
you know, from an assessment against each 
class and association. The receipts from the 
last action of that kind have been practically 
exhausted and we therefore recommend a vote 
at this meeting which will assess each class and 
association $5.00 for the use of the Secretar- 
ies Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. M. Stevens 701, Chairman 
J. W. WortHEN ’09 

C. E. Snow 712 

A. L. Prippy 715 


As the question of trustee nomination was 
likely to take more discussion than any other 
part of the report the other items requiring 
action were taken up first. It was moved and 


Voted: That the Secretaries’ Association 
assess the classes and other associations $5 
each for the use of the Secretaries’ Associ- 
ation. 


It was further moved and 
Voted: That that portion of the report 
of the Executive Committee relating to the 
revision of the Manual be approved and 
that the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to proceed with the work. 


Considerable discussion ensued with refer- 
ence to. the desirability of sending each class 
report as it appears to the secretaries of other 
classes and to the secretaries of the various 
associations. The weight of opinion seemed to 
be that it was unnecessary to send such reports 
to the associations or to the classes far re- 
moved in time from that publishing the report. 
It was therefore moved and 


Voted: That the Association recommend 
to the class secretaries that they forward 
their class reports to the secretaries of the 
five preceding and five succeeding classes 
and that association secretaries send their 
reports to other association secretaries and 
the secretaries of all classes. 

This vote was followed by further discus- 
sion relative to the method of keeping ad- 
dresses of alumni and other matters concerning 
the relation of the secretaries to the Alumni 
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Office, particularly with reference to associa- 
tion secretaries. It was finally moved and 


Voted: That the Executive Committee 
consider the question of address changes 
so far as they concern the secretaries of 
the associations and report at the next 
meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned to the consider- 
ation of that portion of the report of the Exec- 
utive Committee which had to do with the elec- 
tion of alumni trustees. 

An animated and prolonged discussion en- 
sued. The two points of view as brought out 
in the discussion indicated that there was con- 
siderable feeling among the alumni that the 
right of suffrage of the individual alumni vot- 
er was one which should not be hastily given 
up, even though it might be conceded that a 
small body, like the Alumni Council, would be 
able from year to year to make nominations 
according to the needs of the moment with 
greater wisdom than could the whole alumni 
body. There was also vigorous advocacy for 
the other side of the argument and frequent 
analogies to the choice of a cabinet by the 
President of the United States and other com- 
parisons on the precedents of our national gov- 
ernment. It was plain, however, that there 
could be no general agreement on the recom- 
mendation of the committee regarding this 
point and it was finally moved and 


Voted: That the Association hereby ex- 
press its thanks and appreciation to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, that the report be re- 
ceived, and that the particular feature re- 
lating to the nomination of an alumni trus- 
tee be recommitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee for further consideration. 


The 1917 Plan—R. W. Sanborn ’17. 

A plan which has been under discussion for 
some time in the class of 1917 was presented 
by its secretary. In brief, the proposal was to 
assess or request an annual payment of a fixed 
sum from each member of the class, payable 
at a definite time. This fund would be ex- 
pected to provide for class dues, class quota of 
the Alumni Fund, reunion taxes, subscriptions 
to the ALumMNni Macazine for the class, and 
the support of all other worthy enterprises cre- 
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ated within or without the class. The class © 
will be requested to vote on the plan some time 
before the end of the current year. The dis- 
cussion which ensued brought out the fact that 
1909 had also been working on a somewhat 


similar plan of a class chest, and while consid- 


erable interest was displayed in the proposal it 
was felt that it would be well to delay any ac- 
tion by the Association until the classes men- 
tioned had had somewhat more experience to 
report. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

On motion of Henry Melville ’79, chairman 
of the committee, the following was spread 
upon the records: 

“Just here, amid the gladness and vitality of 
this group of active Dartmouth men, let each 
of us pause and silently extend his hand across 
the brink, to clasp the hands of those of our 
number who, though they have left us within 
the twelve-month, are still present in our mem- 
ory of their long and faithful service. Our 
thought of our colleagues, Josiah W. Barstow, 
Samuel R. Bond, Samuel E. Pingree, and 
Charles F. Emerson is not primarily one of 
sadness. Rather is our sense of the privilege 
of our service enhanced by the knowledge of 
what they have done. 

“Eldest of our membership, and long the 
secretary of the class of 1846, Josiah W. Bar- 
stow bound together by the span of his life 
the Dartmouth of President Lord with the 
Dartmouth of President Hopkins, and in the 
unexampled span of his knowledge of the Col- 
lege, inspired us with his unfailing loyalty to 
its service. 

“Only less notable is the service of Samuel 
R. Bond, secretary of the class of 1855, for 
whose helpfulness we now express our deep 
appreciation; and the service of Samuel E. 
Pingree of the class of 1857, whose presence 
and participation in our meetings has been for 
us a benediction. } 

“And the passing of Charles F. Emerson is 
far more than the passing of the secretary of 
his class of 1868. The charm of his personal 
presence among us has not departed. Still | 
very real to us is the sense of his fellowship. 

“Oldest now among us is Leander M. Nute, 
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of the class of 1854, who has. just celebrated 
his ninety-second birthday and to whom we 
send our hearty greetings. 

“So also do we again salute with loyal af- 
fection that man who has for a generation 
stood in the minds of men as the embodiment 
of the Dartmouth Spirit, and whose unfailing 
nobility and faith in the midst of physical 
frailty is a continued blessing to us all and to 
the College, Dr. William Jewett Tucker. 

“Finally, to President and Mrs. Hopkins and 
to the College for their generous and re- 
peated hospitality we return, not.thanks as for 
favors received, but that sure pledge of de- 
votion which true sons always make in their 
hearts, when they find again at the home fire- 
side, a new and lasting inspiration.” 

Report of the Committee on Nominations— 

Eleazar Cate ’88. 

Mr. Cate ’88 presented the report of the 
Committee on Nominations and it was moved 
and 

Voted: That the secretary cast one bal- 
lot for the following nominations: 

President: David N. Blakely ’89. 

Vice President: Joseph W. Worthen ’09. 

Secretary: Eugene F. Clark ’01. 
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Executive Committee: The above officers 
and Everett M. Stevens ’01 and H. Clifford 
Bean ’16. 

Member of the Alumni 
M. Symmes ’08. 

Managing Editor, ALUMNI MAGAZINE: Eu- 
gene F. Clark ’01. 

This concluded the formal sessions of the 
meetings. The expectation had been to hold 
an evening session for refreshment, music, 
and information at the Mel Adams Cabin but 
the floods had continued throughout the day 
and the roads had become impassable for auto- 
mobiles. It was therefore decided to hold this 
concluding session at the Inn Lobby. On this 
occasion Dr. J. M. Gile ’87 of the Board of 
Trustees presented to the secretaries infor- 
mally but with a wealth of detail and descrip- 
tion the history and the present state of the 
College Grant, showing its possibilities, not 
only as a source of financial profit to the Col- 
lege, but as a happy hunting ground for the 
alumni vacationist. 

The thanks of the Association are also due 
to D. E. Cobleigh ’23 and A. A. Adams ’24 
for their courtesy in presenting a musical pro- 
gram to the secretaries. 


Council: Lawrence 





The Hanover Country Club House, overlooking the Hilton Golf Course 


COLLEGE NEWS 


May 3, 1923 

A meeting of the Trustees of Dartmouth 
College was held in their room in the Park- 
hurst Administration Building at Hanover, 
New Hampshire May 3, 1923 at 7.30 o’clock 
in the afternoon, agreeably to a notice mailed 
on Aprii 6, 1923 to each trustee at his usual 
post office address, at the direction of the 
President. There were also present at the 
meeting Professors C. D. Adams and Patten 
of the Committee of Conference with the 
Trustees on the part of the Faculty, and Pro- 
fessors Page, Keir and Woods, the Committee 
on Honorary Degrees on the part of the Fac- 
ulty and Professors Bill and Griggs, and the 
Treasurer. 

There were present all of the Trustees ex- 
cept Governor Fred H. Brown. 

A copy of the records of the last two meet- 
ings of the Board, held October 27, 1922 and 
January 2, 1923, having been sent to each 
trustee and no error having been noted, they 
were approved without reading. 


Ratification of Votes Taken at the Meetings 
in Boston 

On motion of Mr. Brown it was 

Voted to ratify and confirm all the votes 
passed by the Trustees at their meetings in 
Boston, October 27, 1922 at 125 Milk Street, 
and January 2, 1923 at the Hotel Touraine. 


Plans for Future Enlargement 

The Committee on the Physical Development 
of the Plant made a report through Mr. Blunt 
their chairman, with sketches of proposed 
buildings and with plans, which were displayed 
upon a screen. The opinions of the members 
of the Faculty present were particularly de- 
sired and when they had been given and the 
members of the Faculty had withdrawn, the 
Trustees entered upon a long discussion of the 
report and passed the following votes: 

Voted to approve the lease or sale to the 


fraternities of the College of land on the 
south side of Webster Avenue to a depth of 
not over one hundred and twenty-five feet. 
Voted to approve in general the Pope plan 
so far as it indicates sites for buildings west 
of Main Street and north of Tuck Drive. 
Voted that we proceed to build an addition 
to the hotel substantially in accord with the 
floor plans proposed by Larson and Wells. 


Change of Name of Amos Tuck Endowment 
Fund 


Voted that in accordance with the wish of 
Mr. Tuck the name of the Amos Tuck Endow- 
ment Fund is hereby changed to the Edward 
Tuck Endowment Fund. 


Appreciation of Mr. Tuck’s Generosity 
In appreciation of the constant generosity of 
Mr. Tuck it was 


Resolved, that the Trustees again make 
formal and appreciative record of their per- 
sonal and official sense of indebtedness to Mr. 
Edward Tuck of the Class of 1862 for his un- 
ceasing interest in the College and his con- 
tinued thoughtfulness in its behalf, accom- 
panied by the generosity of his timely gifts. 


Thanks to Governor Proctor 

The President having announced a gift of 
six thousand dollars for scholarship funds by 
Governor Redfield Proctor of Vermont in 
memory of his father, Redfield Proctor of the 
class of 1851, it was 


Voted that formal expression of the Board 
be given to their interest in this gift, perpetu- 
ating in the list of Dartmouth trust funds the 
name of a distinguished son of the College. 


Dr. Gile Continued as Special Agent m re 
Lands 

In accordance with the terms of a vote 
passed May 5, 1922, Dr. Gile was made special 
agent of the College in the matter of lands. 
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Leave of Absence 

Leave of absence was granted for the next 
academic year as follows: 

Charles D. Adams, Professor of Greek, for 
the second semester. 

Raymond W. Jones, Assistant Professor of 
German, for the second semester. 

Louis L. Silverman, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics, for the entire year. 


Promotions 

The following promotions were made: 

Francis J. Neef, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man, to be Professor of German. 

William K. Wright, Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy, to be Professor of Philosophy. 

William S. Messer, Assistant Professor of 
Latin, to be Professor of Latin. 

Royal C. Nemiah, Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin, to be Professor of Greek 
and Latin. 

Harold R. Bruce, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, to be Professor of Polliti- 
cal Science. 

Kenneth A. Robinson, Assistant Professor of 
English, to be Professor of English. 

Anton A. Raven, Instructor in English, to 
be Assistant Professor of English. 

Elliot A. White, Instructor in English, to be 
Assistant Professor of English. 

William D. Maynard, Instructor in Romance 
Languages, to be Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages. 

James P. Poole, Instructor in Evolution, to 
be Assistant Professor of Evolution. 

Rees H. Bowen, Instructor in Sociology, to 
be Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Wayne E. Stevens, Instructor in History, to 
be Assistant Professor of History. 

Ralph P. Holben, Instructor in Sociology, 
to be Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Elden B. Hartshorn, Instructor in Chemis- 
try, to be Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
Election 

Herman Feldman to be Assistant Professor 


of Labor and Employment in the Tuck School, 
for the second semester of the current year. 


Appointments 


‘The following appointments were made: 
Anthony Diettrich as Assistant in recrea- 
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tional activities from March 1 through June, 
1923. 

William Marsh as Assistant in recreational 
activities for the remainder of the college year. 


Reelections 

Reelections, beginning with the academic 
year 1923-24 were made as follows: 

Herbert G. Coar, Assistant Professor of 
Biology. 

Chester H. Forsyth, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics. . 

Harold E. Washburn, Assistant Professor 
of French. 

Charles L. Stone, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology. 

Hewette E. Joyce, Assistant Professor of 
English. 

Joseph W. Tanch, Assistant Professor of 
Physics. 

Hayes Baker-Crothers, Director of Citizen- 
ship with grade of Assistant Professor. 

Sidney C. Hazelton, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education. 

Ellsworth D. Elston, Assistant Professor of 
Geology. 

Arthur D. Wright, Assistant Professor of 
Education. 

Jerome Davis, Assistant Professor of So- 
ciology. 

Leon 
French. 

Joseph K. Folsom, Assistant Professor of 
Economics. 

Farl R. Sikes, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics. 

Kenneth N. Atkins, Assistant Professor of 
Bacteriology. 

Roy Brackett, Assistant Professor of Com- 
mercial Law. 

Herman Feldman, Assistant Professor of 
Labor and Employment in the Tuck School. 


Verriest, Assistant 


Professor of 


Reap poimtments 
Reappointments, beginning with the academic 
year 1923-24 were made as follows: 
Patrick J. Kaney, Instructor in Physical Edu- 
cation. 
Fletcher Low, Instructor in Chemistry. 
Leslie F. Murch, Instructor in Physics. 
Rex M. Naylor, Instructor in History. 
Charles R. Cronham, Instructor in Music. 
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“Edmund H. Booth, Instructor in English. 
James G. Stevens, Instructor in Education. 
Thomas G. Brown, Instructor in English. 
- William E. Utterback, Instructor in Pub- 
lic Speaking. 
Wesley R. Jones, Instructor in French. 
Charles H. Spooner, Instructor in Mathe- 
matics. . 
Eric P. Kelly, Instructor in English. 
Lucien D. Pearson, Instructor in English. 
Waldo H. Shattuck, Instructor in Romance 
Languages. ; 
Arthur C. White, Instructor in English. 
Amos H. Knowlton, Instructor in French. 
Rolf C. Syvertson, Instructor in Anatomy. 
Jerome G. Kerwin, Instructor in Political 
Science. ; 
Charles M. Tesreau, Assistant Director of 
Recreational Activities. 
Dabney Horton, Instructor in English. 
Donald W. Fisher, Instructor in Philosophy. 
Edwin G. Nash, Instructor in English. 
Bancroft H. Brown, Instructor in Mathe- 
matics. 
Adolph F. Pauli, Instructor in Latin. 
George R. Potter, Instructor in English. 
Robert E. Riegel, Secretary of the Course in 
Citizenship. 
* Lincoln LaPaz, Instructor in Mathematics. 
Charles W. McKenzie, Instructor in Politi- 
cal Science. 
George L. Frost, Instructor in French. 
Harold E. Israel, Instructor in Psychology. 
Ralph W. Yuill, Instructor in Economics. 
Robert P. Booth, Instructor in Economics 
and Assistant in President’s Office. 
Laurence S. Harris, Instructor in English. 
Frederick W. Vogel; Instructor in Chemistry. 
Herbert F. West, Instructor in English and 
Comparative Literature. 
Edward Rivera, Instructor in Spanish. 
John Edward Shevlin Prendergast, Part- 
time Instructor in Physical Education. 
John F. Gile, Instructor in Anatomy. 
Albert W. Frey, Instructor in Marketing. 


Degrees Conferred | 
On the recommendation of the Faculty the 
following degrees were awarded: 
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Bachelor of Arts 


Sam Sparhawk, Jr., as with the class of 
1922. 


Bachelor of Science 
Frederick Lee Nolen, as with the class of 
1921 
Charles Stephen Hopkins, as with the class 
of 1922 


' Degrees Awarded Ex Officio 


The degree of Master of Arts was awarded 
ex officio to members of the Faculty.* 


Frank L. Janeway 
Francis J. Neef 
William K. Wright 
William S. Messer 
Royal C. Nemiah 
Harold R. Bruce 
Kenneth A. Robinson 


General Catalogue 

Voted that the President be authorized to 
take measures to publish an edition of the 
General Catalogue in 1925. 


Increase of Tuition 

Voted that beginning with the academic year 
1924-25 the tuition of the College be $300 a 
year, with such adjustment of scholarship aid 
as may be appropriate. 


Addition to Wilson Hall 

Voted that the .question of an addition to 
Wilson Hall for the use of the library be 
referred to a committee, consisting of the 
President, Dr. Gile and the Treasurer, with 
authority to take such action as shall seem 


to them best. 


Infirmary 

Voted that the President appoint a com- 
mittee of three to confer with the trustees 
of the Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital 
as to the possibility of the construction and 
operation of an addition to the hospital build- 
ing, to be used as an infirmary. for the College. 





*In accordance with previous trustee action 
according this degree to members of the faculty 
of full professional rank holding no Dart- 
mouth degree or none from Dartmouth higher 
than the bachelor’s. 
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Scholarships to Graduate Students 

Voted that the President be authorized to 
award for the next year, at his discretion, six 
scholarships to graduate students, to the 
amount in each case, of their tuition. 
Report of the Committee on the Associated 
Schools 

The Committee on the Associated Schools, 
through its chairman Mr. Hall, made an ex- 
tended verbal report, giving an account of 
conferences which it had held with the Di- 
rector of the Thayer School and with a com- 
mittee of the Faculty of the Medical School, 
and presenting a long written report which 
that committee had made to the committee of 
the Trustees upon the conditions and prospects 
of the Medical School. After a long discus- 
sion, in which every member participated, the 
Trustees embodied the conclusions of its com- 
mittee in the following votes: 


Thayer School 

Voted that the Trustees feel that they are 
not justified in meeting an annual deficit in 
the administration of the Thayer School and 
therefore they ask the Overseers of the Thayer 
School and the officers of the Thayer Society 
what in their judgment should be done. 


Medical School 

Voted that the Trustees believe that the con- 
tinuance of the Medical School is essential to 
the welfare of the College, and that the restor- 
ation of the last two years of the medical 
course is desirable. They therefore continue 
the committee, which has been examining the 
relation of the School to the College, and 
direct it to make further examination of the 
subject and to make a later report. 


President’s House 

Voted that the Committee on the Physical 
Development of the Plant be directed to re- 
port at the next meeting of the Board as to 
the cost of a president’s house and of a lot 
for it. 


FACULTY COMMITTEE GRANTS 
FIVE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
William H. McCarter ’19 of Hanover, 
N. H., has been awarded the Richard Craw- 
ford Campbell, Jr., Fellowship, Randolph C. 
Downes ’23 of Hartford, Conn., and Edgar 
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P. Stocker ’23 of Cleveland, O., have been ap- 
pointed to the George E. Chamberlin Fellow- 
ship for 1923-24, Arthur E. Gordon ’23 of 
Worcester, Mass., has been awarded the Henry 
Elijah Parker Fellowship, and Robert E. Max- 
well ’23 of Winona, Mich., has been appointed 
to the William Jewett Tucker Fellowship. 
These awards have been made on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Graduation In- 
struction and Fellowships. | 


The Campbell Fellowship, carrying a stipend 
of $850 a year, is based on a fund by Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard C. Campbell, Jr., of Denver, 
Colo., as a memorial to their son, Richard 
Crawford Campbell, Jr., of the class of 1921, 
to endow a fellowship for graduate study in 
English literature. 


. Mr. McCarter, who is an instructor in the 
English Department at Dartmouth, is at pres- 
ent on a leave of absence studying at Har- 
vard. He will continue on leave next year, 
while holding the Campbell Fellowship and 
will study in Europe. 

The George E. Chamberlin Fellowship is 
based upon a fund given by bequest of Mrs. 
Adelia D. McAlpine of New York City in 
commemoration of the life and. service of 
George Ephraim Chamberlin of the class of 
1860, lieutenant-colonel of the Eleventh Regi- 
ment of Vermont Volunteers in the Civil War, 
who was mortally wounded in battle near 
Charleston, Va., Aug. 23, 1864. 

The value of the fellowship is $1000 a 
year and may be held for two years. Dur- 
ing the time in which the receiver of the 
award is upon the fellowship he shall pursue 
advanced studies, not professional, subject 
to the approval of the faculty. He shall also 
regard himself as committed to an engage- 
ment as a teacher in the College for the year 
after his fellowship expires in case the Col- 
lege requires his services. 

Downes and Stocker will divide the fel- 
lowship equally. The former will undertake 
graduate work in American History at the 
University of Wisconsin next year. He is: 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. 
Stocker will study at ‘Columbia for the next 
two years for his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Political Science. 
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The Parker Fellowship, valued at $1000, 
is based upon a fund bequeathed to Dart- 
mouth by Professor Henry Elijah Parker, 
who was professor of the Latin language 
and literature at Dartmouth from 1866 to 
1896, the last four years as professor emeri- 
tus. The conditions of the fellowship are 
the same as those applied to the Chamber- 
lin Fellowship. 

Gordon, winner of the Parker Fellowship, 
will study Latin and Greek next year at 
the American Academy at Rome, and the fol- 
lowing year will continue study in the classics 
at Goettingen University in Germany and at the 
Sarbonne in Paris. He intends to get his de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from Princeton. 
Gordon is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity. 

The Tucker Fellowship, carrying a stipend 
varying from year to year, is offered by the 
alumni of the College through the medium 
of the Dartmouth College Alumni Fund. It 
is offered from time to time to exceptional 
men among the graduates of the College, and 
its aim is to secure the services of those 
among the graduates who may be best qualified 
for college teaching. Hence the holder shall 
be ready, if required, at the end of his term, to 
serve the College as an instructor. 

Maxwell, winner of the Tucker Fellowship, 
was on his freshman cross country team, and 
was in the second honor group his first two 
years. He is circulation manager of The Dart- 
mouth, a member of Phi Beta Kappa, is a let- 
ter man of this year’s ski team, and belongs to 
the Kappa Kappa Kappa fraternity. 


NEW COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA 
ORGANIZED IN HANOVER 
A large audience which attended the first 
recital of the new Community Orchestra of 
Hanover, given in Webster Hall Sunday even- 
ing, May 6, testified to the increased interest 
in music which has been developed in Hanover 
within recent years, and gave enthusiastic ap- 
proval to the plan for maintaining within the 
village a musical organization which should 
carry on the tradition of the old Handel So- 
ciety. The success of this initial appearance 
of the orchestra was so pronounced that there 
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is little doubt but that the encouragement and 
support necessary for the continuance of the 
organization will be abundantly given. The 
orchestra is under the direction of Prof. M. F. 
Longhurst, of the Department of Music of the 
College and was assisted in its first appear- 
ance by five members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra whose interest in the new venture 
prompted them to offer their services. 

This is the first year that a real orchestra 
has organized and worked consistently for any 
length of time. Its purpose is to act as a train- 
ing school for some of the less skillful players 
as well as a means of self-expression for those 
who are more experienced. 

In the older history of Dartmouth and Han- 
over, musical organizations took a very prom- 
inent part, there always being, from the time 
of the founding of the College, some musicians 
meeting and working together to furnish spec- 
ial music for chapel, church and commence- 
ment. With the organization of the Handel 
Society of Dartmouth College, however, in 
1807, a new era began, and the name of Dart- 
mouth was well known, for more than half a 
century after that, throughout American musi- 
cal circles. 

After 1809 the society included instruments 
as well as voices. The work it did, during 
those several decades, was of such fine quality 
that the players and singers were frequently 
invited to perform in other places. Frederic L. 
Ritter, historian of American and European 
music, rates the Dartmouth society as second 
only to that of Boston in the quality and in- 
fluence of its work in all New England. 

After the middle of the century, however, 
the influence and prestige of the Handel So- 
ciety waned, and it died a natural death in the 
eighties. For at least two decades after that 
Hanover and music had but slight acquain- 
tance; but since the College organized the De- 
partment of Music twenty years ago, more and 
more interest has been paid to things musical. 

The series of concerts and recitals given by 
artists of international fame that have been 
provided in the last few years has stimulated 
this interest and increased it so that it seems 
to those interested in the cause of home-made 
music the proper time to form the two com- 
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munity groups of musicians, the chorus and the 
orchestra. 


THAYER AND TUCK SCHOOLS 
GRADUATE 35 MEN 

Seven men who had completed the second 
year work of the Thayer School of Civil En- 
gineering and 28 men who had completed their 
courses in the Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration and Finance were awarded di- 
plomas at the graduation exercises of these 
schools held April 20. In the absence of Pres- 
ident Hopkins, who was making a tour of the 
Western Alumni Association, Dr. J. M. Gile 
87, a life member of the Board of Trustees, 
presided. . 

Following a meeting of the Board of Over- 
‘seers of the Thayer School with individual re- 
ports on the work of the year made by the 
‘candidates for degrees, the engineering stu- 
‘dents were questioned by members of the 
Board. Upon recommendation of Professor 
‘Charles A. Holden, Director of the Thayer 
School, the Board then conferred the degree 
‘of Civil Engineer upon W. J. Bernache, G. L. 
‘Canty, P. W. Clogston, R. M. Dewey, L. P. 
‘Farnham, T. W. Hatch and L. H. Holway. 
All members of the graduating class have ac- 
‘cepted positions with engineering concerns. 

Upon the recommendation of Dean William 
‘R. Gray, of the Tuck School, the degree of 
Master of Commercial Science was awarded 
to the following men: H. P. Almon, W. L. 
‘Barnard, W. W. Bullen, T. S. Carpenter, Jr., 
ieee Davis, C::' We Earle R’ M.: Eastman; J. 
“)rellr, J. A:’ Hamilton; G. B. Harris, Jr.> C. 
Peeriart, ©. L.Healy, S. D. Kilmarx, R. C. 
Lichtenstein, A. Marshall, 2d, A. S. McBride, 
W. I. Miller, R. G. Putney, B. F. Rassieur, W. 
Pewvesices D.or. Ryder; E: > D>: Smuith» H: ’K. 
Steen and G. P. Wallick. The award of de- 
grees to six candidates was deferred pending 
the completion of their theses. 

The graduating classes were the guests of 
the College at a banquet given in College Hall 
‘in the evening following the awarding of de- 
grees. Dr. Gile, presided at the dinner and in- 
‘troduced as speakers Professor Robert Fletcher, 
Director Emeritus of the Thayer School, and 
‘Fred A. Howland ’87, a member of the Board 
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ot Trustees of the College. Guests present at 
the exercises and at the dinner included Col. 
Gustavus Joseph Fieberger, former Professor 
of Civil and Military Engineering at the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point, and Otis 
Ellis Hovey ’85, Assistant Chief Engineer of 
the American Bridge Company, of New York, 
both members of the Board of Overseers of 
the Thayer School. 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
SECOND OLDEST ALUMNUS 
The following interesting letter from Dart- 
mouth’s second oldest living alumnus was re- 
ceived by Fred H. McCrea 719, Secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Dartmouth Association, be- 


fore the annual meeting of that association 
held April 17. 


“Brother Alumnus : 

“Your kind note informing me of the time of 
the annual banquet of the Pacific Coast Dart- 
mouth men, has been received and in reply 
would say that I do not think it hardly pos- 
sible to be with you on next Tuesday, the 17th, 
however much I would enjoy it to be with you 
and give each a hearty handshake. By the way 
I will give you the power of attorney to do it 
for me. 

“My wife is so lame that she can scarcely 
get about the house on crutches, besides she 
would be in constant worry lest I meet with 
an automobile accident so I have thought it 
best to remain at home. My health has been 
very good the past winter with the exception 
perhaps of a slight cold and I think I could 
make the trip to San Francisco very comfort- 
ably in spite of four score and twelve years, 
besides being accused of being Dartmouth’s 
oldest living graduate, except one and he anti- 
dates me only by two or three months besides 
he was a Chandler and did not sit at the feet of 
Cicero and Demosthenes for three or four 
years. I find that J. H. Waterman of Tulare 
is only three months younger. 

“My old New England home was only about 
ten miles—the way the crow flies—south east 
from Dartmouth, and but for Moose Mt., I 
could almost have seen into Dartmouth’s back 
door. 
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“After I was twenty-one I decided to go 
around or over Moose Mt., and take a look at 
Dartmouth’s front door, I found the mountain 
rather rough and rocky. When I was a little 
school boy, I remember having to stand on the 
floor to learn what A.B. and A.M. stood for, 
but after many, many years of study A.B., in 
my case means Able Bodied, but A.M. which 
literally means Able Minded, I doubt will never 
be attained by this writer. 

“Give my best regards to all Brother Alumni 
and if any should happen to be in Sacramento 
at any time I will be happy to see them, 

“Sincerely yours, 
S. H. JAcKMAN.” 


PROFESSOR WALLAS ISSUES 
SUBJECT OF JUNE LECTURES 

Professor Graham Wallas of the Uni- 
versity of London, who with Professor 
Shorey of the University of Chicago will 
deliver this June the third series of the 
Dartmouth alumni lectures has announced 
the general subject of his lectures as “To- 
wards an Art of Political Thought.” The 
subjects of the individual lectures as an- 
nounced by Professor Wallas are: 

“The Need of More effective Thought,” 
“Relation Between Thought and the Ner- 
vous System,’ “Logic and _ ‘Scientific 
Method’,” “The Pedagogy of the Thought 
Process,” “Thought and Feeling in Educa- 
tion,” “Intellectual Freedom,” “Special Dif- 
ficulties of Political Thought,” and “Voting 
as an Expression of Thought.” 

In the first lecture Professor Wallas will 
take up what he calls “the present danger to 
civilization, the limitation of our ability to 
create thoughts by. direct effort,’ and ac- 
counts given by successful thinkers of their 
methods. The second lecture takes up the 
relation between feeling and thought, feeling 
as the judge of thought, as the precursor of 
thought and as the stimulus of thought; 
feeling and impulse; poets and the revela- 
tion of significance; habit and originality; 
thought and the conduct of life; the problem 
of unification; mysticism, auto-suggestion, 
and other forms of control-of the sub- 
conscious. “The relation of preceding 
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analysis to the practical art of adult 
thought,” and “certain American problems” 
wiil be considered in the third lecture while 
public education and variations in natural 
ability, self-consciousness in education, and 
leisure and discipline are the topics of the 
fourth lecture. The fifth lecture will deal 
with thought and character and accounts 
given by graduate students of efforts to- 
wards original thoughts. Under the head of 
“Intellectual Freedom,” the subject of the 
sixth lecture, the danger of separation be- 
tween the teaching of thought, or of any 
other art, and the practice of it will be dis- 
cussed. The relation between the invention 
of institutions and the invention of types 
of conduct is considered in the seventh lec- 
ture. The final lecture includes a study of 
the political party as an expression of 
thought, the politician and the administrator, 
and the special relation between possible 
changes in ideals of intellectual conduct 
and the working of modern political and 
economic institutions. 


“ATHLETICS AT DARTMOUTH” 
AN ATTRACTIVE VOLUME 


“Athletics at Dartmouth,’ a history and a 
book of records of the various athletic teams 
of the College is one of the most interesting 
and most attractive of recent Dartmouth publi- 
cations. The work which was undertaken some 
time ago by H. G. Pender, Graduate Manager, 
and written by him with the assistance of R. 
F. McPartlin, Jr. ’20, was issued last month 
through the offices of the Athletic Council. 

Taking up each undergraduate sport in the 
order of its formal installation at Dartmouth, 
Mr. Pender has sketched in an interesting vein 
the history of intercollegiate competition by 
Dartmouth teams. Perhaps nowhere else is 
the growth in size and in importance of Dart- 
mouth throughout the last half century more 
clearly indicated than in this history which 
follows athletics at Dartmouth from the days 
of more or less informal schedules, with the 
teams of the smaller New England colleges of- 
fering the sternest competition, to the present 
day of elaborate schedules and competition on 
equal terms with the largest institutions in the 
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country. The vicissitudes of the various sports 
in their period of development at Dartmouth, 
the triumphs and reverses of Dartmouth teams 
have been told in a straight-forward, matter- 
of-fact style. There are interesting photo- 
graphs of teams and contests which figure 
prominently in any history of Dartmouth athlet- 
ics, and there are the records of all Dartmouth 
teams and a list of the “D’ men who have 
made up these teams. It is not to be expected, 
of course, that errors may not be found in this 
summary containing team records and team 
rosters. The efficient system which character- 
izes the work of athletic councils today was of- 
ten lacking in the earlier years and it would 
be strange if during a period of fifty years 
omissions had not occurred and errors been 
constantly avoided. Nevertheless, the present 
publication should prove immensely valuable 
‘to the “fans” who are anxious to have what- 
ever records may be available and it cannot 
help but prove valuable as well as interesting 
to all Dartmouth men who have any desire to 
be informed as to the College’s athletic his- 
tory. 

The book was printed by the Vermont Print- 
ing Co., of Brattleboro, Vt., to whom no small 
amount of praise is due for its attractive qual- 
ities of make-up. It may be ordered through 
the Athletic Gouncil, The College Book Store, 
or The Dartmouth Book Store, at the adver- 
-tised price of $5.00. 


CHICAGO ALUMNI TO AID 
SENIORS SEEKING JOBS 
The Dartmouth Alumni Association of 
Chicago, Ill., through its vocational com- 


mittee, has recently instituted a new plan . 


for assisting students of the Tuck School 
and of Dartmouth College who wish to ob- 
tain employment in the Chicago district. 
Details of this plan were contained in a 
letter received recently by William R. Gray, 
Dean of the Tuck School, from Warren 
D. Bruner 712, secretary of the Chicago 
Alumni Association. 

Though cooperation between the alumni 
‘associations of various other colleges and 
the vocational directors of their respective 
schools has been common for some time in 
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the past, the case at hand of the Chicago 
association is the first organized effort that 
has been made by any Dartmouth alumni 
association to assist Dartmouth men to ob- 
tain employment in its district. 

The plan being initiated by the Chicago 
association consists of a system of ques- 
tionnaires which are to be filled out both by 
students desiring employment in the Chi- 
cago district and by firms needing em- 
ployees in particular fields of work. One 
set of questionaires calling for information 
regarding the type of employee needed and 
the salary which the applicant might ex- 
pect has been sent to each of the business 
firms in the Chicago district who might 
have need for college men. 

Another set of questionnaires calling for 
information with regard to the type of em- 
ployment desired, the salary expected, and 
the college record of the man in question, 
is available at the offices of both Mr. Gray, 
Dean of the Tuck School, and of Mr. Hus- 
band, Associate Dean of the College. 

This system of questionnaires, according to 
present plans, will be renewed in the spring 
of each year. As the plan has not yet had 
time to develop, only a few positions are 
available at present, but it is expected that 
the questionnaires sent to the Chicago firms 
will be returned in a short time and that 
positions in more varied fields will thus be 
available. 


INTERESTING CLASS DOCUMENTS 
PRESENTED TO COLLEGE 
In the last few weeks a number of valuable 
books and letters concerning some of the older 
classes have been presented to the College. 
Mrs. I. H. Bond of Skaneateles, N. Y., niece 
of Doctor Levi Bartlett 1827, has sent a number 
of interesting letters, clippings, and college 
documents having reference to that. class. 
Among this material is an excellent engraving 
of Doctor Reuben D. Mussey, a member of the 
Medical School faculty from 1814 until 1838. 
Mrs. Josiah W. Barstow has sent the mate- 
rial left by her husband having reference to 
the class of 1846 consisting of letters, pro- 


grams, and pictures. Of especial interest are 
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the records consisting of minutes of the class 
meetings beginning with that of the senior 
year just before graduation. 

Mrs. Florence Gove-Snyder of Minneapolis, 
daughter of Judge Elijah Gove 1856, has pre- 
sented the class book containing many valuable 
engravings of the faculty of the °50’s and 
pictures of the class of 1856, together with 
many interesting documents having to do with 
the undergraduate life of that period. 

Major E. D. Redington 61 has sent a bound 
typewritten manuscript containing the biog- 
raphies of his classmates. 

The class book of Daniel Austin ’64, who 
died at the beginning of his senior year in Col- 
lege has also come into the possession of the 
College. This book contains a number of in- 
teresting wood-cuts of college scenes. : 

Mrs. Charles F. Emerson has presented to 
the College many photographs and other val- 
uable material which Dean Emerson had pre- 
served during his long connection with the Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Austin B. Keep of New York, professor 
of history in the College of the City of New 
York not a graduate of the College but a for- 
mer donor of valuable documents, has sent the 
Social Friends badge belonging to Benjamin 
Dudley Emerson, a graduate of the class of 
1805 and cousin of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


INTERVIEW IN NEW REPUBLIC 
EXPLAINS DARTMOUTH’S AIMS 

The New Republic of May 2 was of partic- 
ular interest to Dartmouth men by reason of 
Arthur Gleason’s extended interview with 
President Hopkins, a statement of the educa- 
tional aims and entrance qualifications in force 
at the College. 

“Tt is a loose American formula, ” President 
Hopkins is quoted as saying, “that everybody 
has a right to a college education whether he 
can absorb it or not..... We wish an aristoc- 
racy of brains in our college group. By this 
we mean intellect and personal attributes and 
moral fibre. We hold that the development of 
mind without morality is usually detrimental to 
society. And we hold that the correct use and 
aim of acquisition are not netted by anything 


so crude as examination papers.... Too many 
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men are going to college. This is not to say— 
it is the opposite of. saying— that too many 
men are seeking an education. It is impossible 
that too many men should seek an education. 
But a lot of those now entering college should 
go to technical schools. A lot more should 
go to vocational schools..... The future work 
of the man is not the test of whether he should 
go to college. The test is the individual, the 
kind of mind he carries.... The function of 
the college is to stand for breadth of interest, 
for pioneer work, rather than for high spec- 
ialization.” — 

This explanation of the aims of Dartmouth 
and the methods by which the College hopes to 
achieve them is one that President Hopkins has 
given often to Dartmouth alumni. The inter- 
view in The New Republic, is, however, so clear 
and complete that the ALtumMNr MAGAZINE has 
quoted from it concerning some of the special 
points most often asked about and least often 
understood. 


STATISTICS INDICATE ADVANCE 
IN LAST TWO COLLEGE YEARS 

Consistent improvement in scholarship on the 
part of most students from the end of the 
sophomore year until graduation is indicated 
in statistics prepared by Associate Dean Hus- 
band. Investigating the scholastic records dur- 
ing the junior and senior years of the classes 
of 1921, 1922, and 1923, Dean Husband found 
a total of 1513 grades raised, 1005 grades re- 
duced and 366 unchanged. In every semester 
of junior and senior years in 1921, 1922, and 
1923 classes there is an upward tendency ex- 
cept that in the second semester of senior year 
there was a larger number in the class of 1921 
who declined in scholarship than the number 
who improved. 

Of the three classes examined the present 
senior class, reported one of.the best classes 
scholastically in many years, shows by far the 
best record. Of this class 233 men attained a 
higher ranking at the end of the first semester 
of their junior year than they had held at the 
end: of their sophomore year, while 111 de- 
clined from their former mark and 25 showed 
no change. In the second semester of the 
junior year 168 men of the class succeeded in 
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raising their mark above that of the preceding 
semester when 161 men fell back, and 29 re- 
mained at the same grade. In the first semes- 
ter of the senior year, completed last February, 
advances in grades over the grades of the last 
semester of the junior year were recorded for 
221 men, while only 109 dropped back and 40 
showed no change. 

An interesting feature of the statistics pre- 
sented is the indication that more men succeed 
in raising their grades in the first semester of 
the college year above what they were at the 
end of the preceding year than raise their 
grades in the second semester above what they 
were at the end of the first. 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS HEADS 
WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION 
At the first annual meeting held in New 

York City, May 1, of the board of trustees of 

the non-partisan Woodrow Wilson Founda- 

tion, President Ernest Martin Hopkins, of 

Dartmouth was elected president of the board. 

Following the election of officers of the Foun- 

dation a large public meeting was held in the 

Biltmore Hotel for the purpose of celebrating 

the organization of the Foundation. 

The other trustees of the Foundation are 
Franklin Roosevelt, former assistant secretary 
of the Navy; William Allen White, noted 
newspaper editor and author; Cleveland H. 
Dodge, president of the trustees of Robert 
College, Constantinople, and trustee of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; Roland 
S. Morris, former ambassador to Japan; Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Henry Morgenthau, former 
ambassador to Turkey; Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mt. Holyoke College; General 
Tasker H. Bhiss, Senator T. J. Walsh, Edwin 
A. Alduman, May L. Simonson, Katrine Ely 


Tiffany, Dr. William J. Mayo, joint founder ° 


of the Mayo Foundation, and Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, noted manufacturer and Y. M. C. A. 
worker. 

It was also announced that a fund of over 
$800,000 had been raised, the income of which 
is to be awarded annually to the man or insti- 
tution making the most conspicuous contribu- 
tion to the ideals of public service. 
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N. H. TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS MEETING IN HANOVER 

Gathering in Hanover for the first time 
since its founding three years ago, the New 
Hampshire Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish held its annual spring meeting in the Lit- 
tle Theatre of Robinson Hall, May 19. Eng- 
lish teachers from secondary schools, normal 
schools and colleges of the state attended the 
meeting. Previously gatherings were held at 
New Hampshire University, but this year’s 
session was under the auspices of the College 
Department of English. 

Prof. David Lambuth, chairman of the De- 
partment of English, extended a greeting on 
behalf of the College at the opening session. 
“Changing Qualifications for Teaching” was 
the topic of an address by Prof. A. D. Wright 
of the Department of Education, while Prof. 
James A. Tufts of Phillips Exeter Academy 
spoke on “What is English?” 

“Major Symptoms of Good Training in Eng- 
lish Composition” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Prof. K. A. Robinson of the Depart- 
ment of English. Discussion followed each 
of the addresses. 

Delegates to the meeting were the guests of 
the College at a luncheon in College Hall after 
the morning session. Prof. F. L. Hewitt, 
president of the association, Dr. E. A. White 
and Prof. H. E. Joyce comprised the com- 
mittee in charge of the local arrangements. 


NEW SPORT BOOK FEATURES 
DARTMOUTH WINTER SPORTS 

“To any person who considers snow and ice 
in the light of a liability, a Hanover winter 
would represent utter bankruptcy,” writes Elon 
Jessup, former associate editor of Outing, in 
his book, “Snow and Ice Sports,” which has 
just been acquired by the library. “Dartmouth 
residents in no way consider winter a liabil- 
ity,” he continues. “To them winter is a dis- 
tinct asset.” 

Mr. Jessup treats in detail winter life in 
Hanover and the history of the Dartmouth 
Outing Club in his chapter, “Winter Week- 
ends at Dartmouth.” He pictures realistically 
a week end ski trip of four Dartmouth stu- 
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dents to an Outing Club camp, giving vivid in- 
teresting bits of their conversation. 

Regarding such a trip, Mr. Jessup says, 
“After accompanying Dartmouth students on 
one of these jaunts, one is primed for about 
anything—either that or a hospital! The job 
of keeping up with the Dartmouth procession 
as it steadily winds it way to the top of the 
world is one that calls for sturdy preliminary 
training.” 

In the conclusion of his book, he states. “The 
Dartmouth Outing Club, if it were the only 
organization of its kind in existence in this 
country, would be of no special significance. 
The reason why I have given the history of 
the club in detail is because it is very signifi- 
cant of the changed attitude toward winter 
which is abroad throughout the snow and ice 
zone.” 


COMMENCEMENT—JUNE 15-19 
The Commencement announcements have al- 
ready been made to the alumni announcing the 
features of the 1923 Commencement. The ten- 
tative program is as follows: 


Friday, June 15 
Afternoon Arrival of Alumni 
Afternoon Meeting of Alumni Council 
Saturday, June 16—Class Day 


Morning Meeting of Alumni Council 

Afternoon Class Day exercises 

Afternoon President and Mrs. Hopkins 
at home 


Afternoon Greek letter society reunions 
Evening Performance by The Players... 
Evening Promenade concert 

Sunday, June 17—Baccalaureate Day 
Morning Baccalaureate sermon 
Evening Organ recital 
Evening Annual meeting of Tuck School 

alumni 


Monday, June 18—Alumni Day 


Morning Baseball game 
Afternoon Meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation 


Afternoon Phi Beta Kappa meeting 
Afternoon Informal organ music 
Afternoon Greek letter society reunions 
Evening Concert by the Musical Clubs 
Evening Promenade concert 
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Tuesday, June 19—Commencement Day 
Morning Exercises in Webster Hall 
Noon Alumni luncheon 
Evening Commencement ball 


Following the Commencement from June 20 
to 28 inclusive will come the annual Moore 
Alumni Lectureships on the Guernsey Center 
Moore Foundation, the lecturers this year be- 
ing Prof. Graham Wallas of the University 
of London, and Prof. Paul Shorey of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 
TAKES STAND AGAINST LIQUOR 

The second biennial intercollegiate confer- 
ence on student activities, held at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, closed Saturday noon af- 
ter a discussion of various undergraduate 
problems. The conference was divided into 
four groups for informal discussion, covering 
respectively, student government, athletics, 
publications and organizations such as musical 
clubs, dramatics and debating. 

One of the most serious problems in the so- 
cial life of the undergraduates as discussed by 
the representatives at the conference, was the 
use of liquor. It was brought out in discussion 
that every student governing body represented 
had taken steps against it. The following res- 
olution was adopted: “It is hereby resolved 
that the second biennial intercollegiate confer- 
ence go on record as against any drinking by 
undergraduates in American colleges and uni- 
versities.” 

There were 90 representatives present from 
32 colleges and universities ,zoing as far west 
as the University of Iowa and north to the 
University of Toronto. The men representing 
Dartmouth were: C. D. Couch ’23 for student 
government; L. F. Neidlinger ’23, for athlet- 
ics; J. W. Bertch ’23 for publications; and S. 
M. Clough ’23, for organizations. The next 
conference will be at Ithaca in 1925. 


WORK ON CHASE FIELD 
MOVES AHEAD RAPIDLY 
The development of the college property 
southeast of Memorial Field known as Chase 
Field, for the use of the Recreational Depart- 
ment, which was begun last fall and which 
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has been recently resumed, will be completed 
in time for the use of the field next fall, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the Rec- 
reational Department. 

When completed, the property will be divided 
into. four sections, two of these being laid out 
in the form of baseball diamonds, and two in 
the form of football gridirons. The property 
was plowed harrowed, seeded and rolled last 
fall, and during the past week work has been 
begun by surveyors, who are measuring off and 
laying out the fields. 

The fields will not be ready for use this 
spring, but will be used for recreational base- 
ball and football next year. In addition to the 
four fields, a small corner of the property will 
be reserved for the use of track men practic- 
ing the hammer throw. 

Chase Field was named after Stephen Chase 
06, one of Dartmouth’s great athletes. Mr. 
Chase was one of the forerunners of E. J. 
Thomson ’22, winning the intercollegiate high 
hurdle championship in his senior year at 
Dartmouth. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLARSHIPS 
OPEN TO DARTMOUTH MEN 

The Schools of Mines, Engineering, and 
Chemistry of Columbia University jointly of- 
fer a one-year scholarship with the prospect of 
renewal to a Dartmouth student who has had 
not less than three years of undergraduate 
training in preparation for entering a graduate 
school of engineering. 

Dartmouth has been designated one of sev- 
eral colleges and universities in each of whom 
a scholarship is being offered. According to 
his choice, the successful applicant enters the 
School of Mines, Engineering or Chemistry as 
a candidate for one of the following degrees: 
Engineer of Mines, Metallurgical Engineer, 
Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, Mechani- 
cal Engineer, Chemical Engineer or Master of 
Science in Industrial Engineering. 

He must be recommended by the authorities 
of the nominating institution on the grounds of 
character and ability and must be completing a 
course which will enable him to meet the re- 
quirements of admission as outlined in the 
catalogue of the University. 
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DARTMOUTH RADIO STATION 
TO HAVE 1300 METER RANGE 

Dartmouth’s new radio: station, which is be- 
ing equipped by the college and constructed and 
operated by the Radio Association on the top 
floor of Wilder Hall, when completed will have 
sufficient range for reliable communication 
with the Cornell station during the day, and 
under favorable conditions with -far distant 
points at night, possibly with European ama- 
teurs. 

The station has been granted a_ technical 
school station license by the government, un- 
der which it is permitted to communicate with 
amateurs on short wave lengths varying from 
150 to 200 meters, and with other college sta- 
tions on a special wave length of 1300 meters. 

The 90-foot steel towers are being erected 
for the antenna on the roof of Wilder Labora- 
tory, where the college has built an operating 
house with instrument room and shop. 

In addition to extensive receiving apparatus, 
the equipment under construction consists of a 
500-watt telegraph transmitter, which, accord- 
ing to present plans, will also be arranged for 
use in experimental telephony. 


COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 

The College issues a number of publications 
which can be obtained through the office of the 
Treasurer of the College. These range in sub- 
ject from the historical to the literary, critical, 
and descriptive and offer a wide range for 
those who wish to keep a live interest in the 
College and its activities. 

The following publications are now ayvail- 
able and can be obtained by addressing the 
Treasurer of the College: and enclosing the 
proper amount: 


History of Dartmouth College, 1815-1909, $3.00 
by John K. Lord 
150 Years of Dartmouth College 
The Register of Living Alumni—1920 
Paper cover 
Alumni Lectures on _ the 
Moore Foundation: 


5.00 
1.00 


Guernsey Centre 


The Spirit of the Common Law 2.50 
by Roscoe Pound 
Towards the Great Peace 2.50 


by Ralph Adams Cram 
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The Spirit of American Literature 2.50 
by William Lyon Phelps 

Cross Currents in Europe 2.50 
by Charles Austin Beard 

Dartmouth War Record, 1917-1918 2.00 


Dartmouth College 50 
Paper cover 


GRADUATE CLUB TO BE OPEN 
DURING COMING SUMMER 

The Board of Governors of the Graduate 
Club in Hanover has decided to allow the use 
of the Club during the summer months to 
Dartmouth alumni and their friends. During 
the past few years there has been an increas- 
ing demand on the part of the alumni for sat- 
isfactory accommodations in Hanover where 
they may come to rest or study. Also it is ex- 
pected that this opportunity will be taken ad- 
vantage of by alumni who are passing through 
Hanover and want to spend a few days here. 

Rooms will be let for a nominal amount and 
privileges of the Club House will be available 
to such guests. The requirement of member- 
ship in the Club for this purpose has been 
waived. Any alumni who are interested in this 
plan may obtain information from Fred F. 
Parker, Treasurer, Graduate Club, Hanover, 
Nore: | 


PROF. MECKLIN GOES SOUTH 
TO EXAMINE KU KLUX KLAN 

Prof. J. M. Mecklin of the Sociology De- 
partment is in Texas where he is investigating 
and gathering material for a book on the phil- 
osophy and the significance of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

He will collect material in the South until 
about July 1, when he will go to Washington, 
D. C., to do research work in his subject in the 
Congressional Library, finishing the volume 
in time to return to Hanover for the opening 
of school in September. 

This work, which will be published by Har- 
court, Brace and Co., is one of several books 
by Professor Mecklin on conditions in the 
South, the most widely known one being a 
study of the negro problem entitled “‘Democ- 
racy and Race Friction. 
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Professor Mecklin’s classes completed their 
semester’s work at extra night sessions and 
took the final examination last month, leaving 
him free for the rest of the college year. 


PENNSYLVANIA GIVES CONCERT 
AS TRIBUTE TO BURTON SCALES 
A tribute concert to the late Burton T. Scales,. 

Dartmouth ’95, was given May 2 in Weight- 

man Hall, University of Pennsylvania, by the 

Glee Club and the Symphony Orchestra of the 

University. The University musical organiza- 

tions were assisted by Henri Scott, leading bas- 

so of the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 

York, and by Mae Hotz, Philadelphia’s fore- 

most soprano. There was also a brief address 

by James Francis Cooke, editor of Etude. 
Among the other organizations with which 

Mr. Scales was identified and which partici- 

pated in the tribute to him were the Philadel- 

phia Music Teachers’ Association, the Penn 

Charter School, Dartmouth College, Girard 

College, where he was Director of Vocal 

Music, and the summer session for music su- 

pervisors, formerly at Cornell University and 

now at West Chester, Pa., of which he was a 

faculty member. 


PRESIDENT’S RECENT 
ENGAGEMENTS FROM 
PORTLAND TO DENVER 
President Hopkins’ appointments at Alumni 
meetings throughout the country kept him away 
from Hanover throughout almost all of the 
month of April. Leaving the College April 1, 
the President went first to New York for the 
meeting there April 3, jumping north again to 
Portland, Me., for a meeting April 4, before 
returning to New York to start his western 
trip. His tour of the western associations 
opened April 14 in Kansas City from whence 
he went to Omaha April 16, Denver April 18, 
and started east again, speaking at Des 
Moines, April 21. From Des Moines the 
President went to Chicago for a meeting of 
the Alumni held April 23. His first appoint- 
ment after his return to Hanover was the 
meeting of the board of trustees of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, held in New 
York, May 1. 
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J. STITT WILSON SPEAKER 
) UNDER D. C. A. AUSPICES 
Speaking on the general subject of ‘“Con- 
structive Christian Democracy,” J. Stitt Wil- 
son, former socialist mayor of Berkeley, Cal., 
addressed three large audiences in Webster 
Hall April 20, 21, and 22. These meetings were 
the first large gatherings of this kind held un- 
der the auspices of the Dartmouth Christian 
Association since 1921 when Sherwood Eddy 
conducted a similar series. 


The topics of the three addresses given by 
Mr. Wilson were “Struggle for Self vs. Strug- 
gle for Others,” “Human Rights and Property 
Rights,’ and “Hope of the World.” Mr. 
Wilson has spoken at 120 colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States and came to Dart- 
mouth from Boston where his addresses at- 
tracted wide attention. 

Faculty and student committees assisted the 
Christian Association in arranging for the de- 
tails of the meetings which were largely at- 
tended by members of the college community 
and by the townspeople of Hanover. 


DARTMOUTH RECEIVES 
REQUEST OF $218,642 

By the terms of the will of Helen L. Bullard 
of New York, who died September 19, 1921, 
Dartmouth will receive a deferred legacy of 
$218,642, according to an appraisal of the es- 
tate recently filed with the New York Tax 
Commission. In the report in transfer tax 
proceedings the estate was valtied at $514,250 
gross and $444,753 net. Most of the estate 
consisted of securities valued at $474,753. 

The principal beneficiary with a contingent 
interest in several trusts is Helen R. Sears, 
an adopted daughter, whose home is in New- 
port, R. I. It is from this share of the estate 
that Dartmouth will eventually receive benefit 
as residuary legatee. 

Helen L. Bullard was the second wife of 
Harold C. Bullard '84, who in 1886 gave to 
the College the original organ in Rollins Chap- 
el, which was replaced two years ago by the 
new Streeter organ. 
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PROFESSOR C. A. HOLDEN 
TOURING IN SOUTH 
Prof. C. A. Holden, director of the Thayer 
School left recently to attend meetings of the 
Sons of the American Revolution in Nashville, 
Tenn., as a delegate from the New Hampshire 
chapter. 
Professor Holden will travel by automobile 
to inspect the highways and various engineer- 
in the different states passed 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. 


ing works 
through. 
Holden. 

Enroute Professor Holden will visit Thayer 
Alumni in several cities including Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Va., Roanoke Rapids, 
Chapel Hill, Charlotte, N. C, and Atlanta, Ga. 
On his return trip Professor Holden will stop 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., Louisville, Lexington 
and Covington, Ky. 


SUPREME COURT CONDEMNS 
SELLERS OF LECTURE NOTES 

A significant decision whereby three students 
were forbidden to make and dispose of notes 
of lectures delivered by professors at the Har- 
vard Law School, and were ordered to reim- 
burse the professors for amounts previously 
received for the sale of such lecture notes, was 
reached by the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts last month. 

The decision was based upon a bill in equity 
brought by four Harvard Law School profes- 
sors against three students with the complaint 
that the latter had been making, publishing and 
offering for sale notes of class lectures. The 
defendants were ordered to pay damages vary- 
ing from $77 to $59 to the plaintiffs. The case 
was the first of its kind which had come be- 
fore the courts in this country. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., ALUMNI — 
ESTABLISH NEW SCHOLARSHIP 
The Dartmouth Alumni Association of 
Manchester, N. H., has established a scholar- 
ship of $200, which will be awarded to some 
Manchester boy entering the college in the 
freshman class each year. The award will be 
made by the faculty committee on scholarships 
on the recommendation of the alumni group. 
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John R. McLane ’07, secretary of the Man- 
chester committee, is handling the applications. 
In making nominations the committee will 
consider the candidate’s character, scholarship 
record, qualities of leadership displayed in 
school life, and ability in school activities, 
either athletic or non-athletic. 


—_——. 


RALPH J. RICHARDSON ’09 
RESIGNS AS D. C. A. SECRETARY 

Ralph J. Richardson ’09, since 1917 Gradu- 
ate Secretary of The Dartmouth Christian 
Association, announced his resignation of that 
position at the annual dinner and meeting for 
the installation of officers held May 8. Mr. 
Richardson’s administration as Graduate Sec- 
- retary has been marked by efficient manage- 
ment and by the steady growth of the scope 
of the Association’s work. 

Paul G. Sanderson ’21, who has acted for 
the past year as Secretary for Freshmen will 
succeed Mr. Richardson as Graduate Secretary 
of the Association. 





DARTMOUTH JAZZ BAND RECORDS 
AID GALLAGHER FUND 

The Morrill Allen Gallagher Memorial Fund 
has recorded the Dartmouth Jazz Band on a 
double record, No. 7 and 8. On one side are 
selections from “The Sahara Derby,” this 
year’s musical show, and on the other side 
is a medley of popular jazz music. 

These records can be obtained for $1 each, 
postage prepaid, from Horace G. Pender, 
Graduate Manager. 

A very limited supply of the original Dart- 
mouth College Band records and the two Glee 
Club records are still available. 


PHI GAMMA DELTA CHAPTER 
HOST AT SECTION MEETING 
Delegates from the various New England 
chapters of Phi Gamma Delta were guests of 
the Dartmouth chapter of the fraternity for 
the annual section convention held in Hanover 
April 20 and 21. The visitors were given a 
short-cake dinner at one of the Outing Club 
cabins April 20 and the following evening were 
guests at a banquet given by the Dartmouth 
chapter at the Hanover Inn. Professor N. G. 
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Burleigh, of the Tuck School, and Professor 
Charles R. Lingley, of the Department of His- 
tory were among the speakers at the banquet. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
FEATURE OF “ARTS” PROGRAM 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, to whom Dart- 
mouth awarded last June the honorary degree 
of Litt. D., spoke in the Little Theatre of 
Robinson Hall, April 19, under the auspices 
of The Arts. Mrs. Fisher, who is one of the 
leading novelists of America chose as her sub- 
ject “Every Man His Own Novelist,” and in- 
terested a large audience. 


BACK FILES OF ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE DESIRED 
A request has come to the office of the 
ALUMNI MaGazINeE for volumes III, IV, V, 
VI, VII, VIII, and IX of the ALumnr MaAc- 
AZINE. If any subscriber to the MAGAZINE 
wishes to dispose of his old files, either bound 
or unbound, he is requested to communicate 
with D. Basil O’Connor, 120 Broadway, New 
York. 


NOTES 

Ralph P. Holben, of the Department of So- 
ciology, and Russell R. Larmon 719, executive 
assistant to the President, were speakers at the 
sophomore class smoker held in the trophy 
room of Alumni Gymnasium, April 19. 

Prof. William Patten, of the Department of 
Biology, attended the meeting of the National 
Council of Research held in Washington, April 
20. 

Col. Charles R. Gow, president of the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts spoke to 
the classes in Economics 20, at the Tuck 
School, April 21. 

Dr. J. M. Gile, Prof. W. H. Murray, and 
Prof. W. A. Robinson have been appointed to 
a committee to investigate for the town of 
Hanover the advisability of adopting a town 
manager system of government. 

Charles R. Cronham, of the Department of 
Music, was the organist for the last recital in 
Rollins Chapel of the series conducted by the 
department and concluded April 24. 
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“The Business of the Advertising Agency” 
was the subject of a talk given at the Tuck 
School, April 27, by J. M. Mathes ’11, of the 
N. W. Ayer Advertising Agency. 

Prof. W. K. Wright of the Department of 
Philosophy, spoke in the College Church, April 
29, on “Evidences of a God.” 

Associate Dean R. W. Husband attended a 
committee meeting of the American Managers’ 
Association in New York, April 30, and with 
Prof. N. G. Burleigh, of the Tuck School 
faculty, was present at the meetings of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
held at the University of Cincinnati. Dean W. 
R. Gray, of the Tuck School, president of the 
latter association was prevented by illness from 
attending the meetings. 

John C. Varney ’09, who has been engaged in 
relief, work in Russia, spoke on “Lights and 
Shadows in Soviet Russia,” under the auspices 
of the Round Table, May 3, 

E. K. Hall ’92, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, spoke 
on “Industrial Relations” at the Tuck School, 
May 3. 

A. H. Deute, general sales manager of the 
Borden Sales Co., Inc., lectured at the Tuck 
School, May 5. 

Prof. Leland Griggs, of the Department of 
Biology, presented a review of Chosom’s “Sys- 
tem of Animate Nature,” at a meeting of the 
Philosophical Club, May 3. 

Fire destroyed the roof and the upper story 
of the home of Prof. Foster E. Guyer of the 
Department of French, recently. 

Prof. F. P. Emery of the Department of 
English, and Prof, L. D. Stillwell of the De- 
partment. of History were speakers at the 
freshman class smoker held in Alumni Gym- 
nasium, May -3. 

J. Eads Howe, called “the millionaire hobo,” 
spoke at the Tuck School, May 10, on “The 
Casual Worker.” 

Dean of Freshmen, E. Gordon Bill, ad- 
dressed the spring meeting of the Connecticut 
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Valley section of the Associations of Teachers 
of Mathematics in New England, at Spring- 
field, Mass., May 12, his subject being “Se- 
lecting and Saving Freshmen.” 

Prof. Frank Maloy Anderson of the De- 
partment of History, read a paper on “The 
Cyprus Convention and Anglo-French Rela- 
tions, 1878-1881” at the recent international 
conference of historians held -at Brussels. 
Professor Anderson who is on leave of absence 
during the present semester, was one of the 
three presiding officers of the colonial section 
of the conference. 

“Industrial Relations and the Personnel De- 
partment” was the subject of a talk given at 
the Tuck School, May 18, by Dr. H. S. Per- 
former director of the school and now 
managing director of the Taylor Society of 
New York city. 

Miss Julia O’Connor, president of the In- 
ternational Telephone Operators’ union spoke 
to the classes in Ecomonics at the Tuck School, 
May 19. 

Dr. E. A. White, of the Department of Eng- 
lish, lectured before the Radio Club in Wilder 
Hall, May 18, on “Vacuum Tube Transmit- 
ting Circuits.” 

Dr. Walton Hubbard of Los Angeles, lec- 


son, 


tured in Dartmouth Hall, May 15, on Chris- 


tian Science; the title of his lecture was “Our 
Divine Inheritance.” 

Prof. H. D, Foster, of the Department of 
History, represented the College as a delegate 
at the meetings of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences held recently in 
Philadelphia. 

Prof. W. S. Messer read a paper on the 
Archeological Finds in Roman Africa at a 
meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States at Rutgers College, New Bruns- - 
wick, N. J., May 5th. At Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., on May 19th, he delivered a 
lecture under the auspices of the Political Sci- 
ence Club on the ancient and modern aspects 
of Roman Africa. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE FACULTY 


Basye, Arthur Herbert, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory. : 

Born, New Market, Indiana, Sept. 21, 1884. 

A.B., University of Kansas, 1904; A.M., 1906; 
studied at Yale, University Fellow 1906-07, Berkeley 
Fellow in American History 1907-08: Ph.D., Yale, 
1917. 

Teacher of History, High School, Parsons, Kan- 
sas, 1904-05; Instructor in History, Dartmouth 1908- 
14; University of Kansas Summer Session, 1917; 
“Professional Lecturer”, University of Minnesota, first 
semester, 1917-18; Present position since 1914. 

Published: Articles and reviews. 


Member: Phi Beta Kappa, American Historical As- 
sociation, New England History Teachers Association. 





Goldthwait, James Walter, Hall Professor of Geo- 
logy. 

Born, Lynn, Mass., March 22, 1880. 

A.B., Harvard, 1902; A.M., 1903; Ph.D., 1906. 

Laboratory Assistant in Geology, Harvard, 1900-03; 
Austin Teaching Fellow, 1903-04; Assistant in Geology 
(Field Work) Radcliffe College, 1902-04; Instructor 
in Geology, Northwestern University, 1904-06; Assistant 
Professor, 1906-08; Assistant Professor of Geology, 
Dartmouth, 1908-11; Present position since 1911. 

Staff of Geological Survey of Wisconsin, 1905, 
Geological Survey of Illinois, 1906-1907; Geological Sur- 
vey of the United States, 1908; Geological Survey of 
the Dominion of Canada, 1909-15. 

Captain, U. S. A. Intelligence Division, General 
Staff, April-Dec., 1918. 

Published: Various official reports, memoirs, and 
bulletins by Geological Surveys; articles, pamphlets, 
and reviews. 

Member: Phi Beta Kappa; Sigma Xi; Gamma Alpha; Association of American Geog- 
raphies; Fellow, Geological Society of America; Fellow, American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science. 
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Meservey, Arthur Bond, Assistant Professor of 

Physics. 

Born, New Hampton, N. H., Nov. 17, 1884. 

A.B., Dartmouth, 1906; Rhodes Scholar from New 
Hampshire, 1908-11; B.Sc., Oxford, 1911. 

Teacher,, The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., 1906- 
07; Assistant in Physics, Dartmouth, 1907-08; Demon- 
strator in Physics, Oxford, 1910-11; Instructor in Phy- 
sics, Dartmouth, 1911-16; Present position since 1916. 

Published: Articles and reviews. 

Member: Phi Beta Kappa; Phi Delta Theta; Delta 
Sigma Rho; Gamma Alpha; American Physical Society ; 
Fellow, Association for Advancement of Science. 





Pressey, William Benfield, Assistant Professor of 

English. 

Born, Ashton, R. L., 1894. 

A.B., Trinity College, 1915; M.A., Harvard, 1916. 

Instructor in English, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1916-17; Instructor in English, Dartmouth, 
1919-21; Present position since 1921. 

U. S. Marine Corps July, 1917- June, 1919, First 
Lieutenant from August, 1918. 


Member: Psi Upilson. 
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Wood, William Hamilton, Phillips Professor of 

Biblical History and Literature. 

Born, Ontario, Canada, 1874. 

A.B., University of Toronto, 1901, first class hon- 
ors; B.D., Victoria University, Toronto, 1904, first class 
honors; B.D., Yale, 1905, cum laude; M.A., Yale, 1906, 
first class honors; Ph.D., Yale, 1909; Studied, Ameri- 
can School of Archeology, Jerusalem, 1906-07; Gottin- 
gen and Berlin Universities, 1907-08; University of 
Paris, 1908. 

Professor of Biblical Literature, Birmingham Col- 
lege, 1909-10; Alleghany College, 1913-14; Hamline 
University, 1915-17; Present position since 1917. 

Pastor, Ridgefield, Conn., M. E. Church, 1910-13; 
Hedding Memorial M. E. Church, 1914. 

Advisory Board, Yale Law School, 1915; Religious 
Education Board, Minnesota, 1916; Chairman, Commun- 
ity Training School St. Paul, Minnesota, 1916; Chair- 
man, Board of Trustees, Northern New England School 
of Religious Education, 1918; President, New Hamp- 
shire State Sunday School Association, 1919. 

Published: International Sunday School Graded Lessons (M.E. Book Concern, 1912) ; 
Articles and papers. 

Member: Biblical Teachers’ Association of America; American Archaeological Associ- 
ation; Religious Education Association; American Historical Association. 





Anderson, Frank Maloy, Professor of History. 

Born, Omaha, Neb., February 3, 1871. 

A.B., University of Minnesota, 1894; M.A., 1896. 

Instructor in History, University of Minnesota, 
1895-98; Assistant Professor 1898-1905; Professor 1905- 
14; Present position since 1914. 

Executive Committee Minneapolis Voters’ League, 
1908-12; Minneapolis Charter Commission, 1911-14; 
Hanover, N. H., School Board, 1916-18. 

Specialist on diplomatic history with “The Inquiry,” 
Washington and New York, 1918; with American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace, Paris, 1919; A.E.F. Educa- 
tional Corps, A.E.F. University, Beaume, France, 1919. 

Published: Outlines and Documents of English 
Constitutional History During the Middle Ages (joint 
author) (H. W. Wilson Co., 1895); Constitutions and 
Documents Illustrative of the History of France, 1789- 
1902, (second edition, 1789-1907,) (H. W. Wilson Co., 
1904 and 1908) ; Handbook of the Diplomatic History of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, 1870-1914 (joint author) 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 1918) ; 
Numerous articles, papers, and reviews. 

Member: Phi Beta Kappa; Beta Theta Pi; American Historical Association; Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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Bolser, Charles Ernest, Professor of Chemistry. 

Born, Amesbury, Mass., February 16, 1875. 

A.B., Dartmouth, 1897; PhD., University of Got- 
tingen, 1901. 

Instructor in Chemistry, Dartmouth, 1901-1905; As- 
sistant Professor 1905-13; Present position since 1913. 

Member: Phi Beta Kappa; Sigma Chi; Gamma 
Alpha; Alpha Chi Sigma; Ouroboros Club; American 
Association for Advancement of Science; American 
Chemical Society. 
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Gilbert, Norman Everett, Professor of Physics. 
Born, Middletown, Conn., December 15, 1874. 


A.B., Wesleyan University, 1895; A.M., 1896; 
Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1901; Studied, Cam- 
bridge University, 1910. 


Teacher of Science, Cayuga Lake Military Acad- 
emy, Aurora, N. Y., 1896-97; Teacher of Mathematics, 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y., 1897-98; 
Professor of Physics, Hobart College, 1901-03; Assis- 
tant Professor of Physics, Dartmouth, 1903-16; Asso- 
ciate Professor 1916-18; Present position since 1918. 


Assistant Astronomer United States Naval Observa- 
tory eclipse expeditions to North Carolina, 1900, Sumat- 
ra, 1901, Algeria, 1905; Assistant, Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Smithsonian Institute, 1902. 

Published: Papers, articles, and reviews. 

Member: Phi Beta Kappa; Delta Tau Delta; Gam- 
ma Alpha (national president, 1917- ) ; American Physi- 
tal Society; American Astronomical Society; Fellow, 
American Association for Advancement of Science. 


PUBLICATIONS 


‘ ALUMNI PUBLICATIONS 
Meinories of Many Men in Many Lands: Fran- 

cis E. Clark ’73, D.D., LL.D. United Society 

of Christian Endeavor, Boston and Chicago, 

1922. 

This is by all odds one of the significant 
recent books on American religious history. 
It describes not only the early life of Dr. 
Clark and the Dartmouth College of his day, 
(he graduated in 1873), but in some detail the 
origin of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, its growth in the United 
States, and its extension over the entire world. 
Indeed, the personal part of the story is dis- 
tinctly subordinated to the wider considera- 
tions of Christian Endeavor history. 

In the history of recent religious develop- 
ment, the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor had an important share. Its begin- 
nings came at the precise time when the the- 
ories of Darwin and the conclusions of other 
scientists, as well as of the higher critics, were 
putting American religion on the defensive. 
On the one hand, many church people were de- 
claring that if any parts of the Bible were un- 
sound, then all were. Such critics gave up 
their religion. Others were taking the ground 
that modern science must be wrong because 
it conflicted with the Bible. They therefore 
refused to accept science. To the great ma- 
jority of thinking men, however, the problem 
was to readjust the old creeds to the new sci- 
entific theories, and at the same time retain 
religious creed. during the 
ihe: -Y.P.S:C:Eaawwatireats simple 
From 


some sort of a 
transition. 
pledges, greatly helped in this process. 
this point of view Dr. Clark’s autobiography 
is of great interest to the student of religious 
history. 

The success of the Society was litte short of 
astounding. Founded in 1881 in the Williston 


Church in Portland, Maine, it slowly extended 


to other churches, until the number of mem- 
bers grew to 13,000 in 1885. Between that year 
and 1890 the growth was all but unbelievable. 
The numbers of members in the latter year 
amounted to approximately 775,000. So great 
an enterprise must have been built upon dis- 
tinct personal qualities in the founder of the 
movement. Dr. Clark’s autobiography shows 
exactly what those qualities were. 

In the first place, Dr. Clark was something 
of a pioneer by birth and early training. He 
was born in Aylmer, Canada, a frontier vil- 
lage at the point where the fringe of civiliza- 
tion met the limitless forest. Life in Aylmer 
was reminiscent of life’on the American fron- 
tier before the Civil War. Before Dr. Clark 
was three years of age his father died; and be- 


fore he was eight he lost his mother. He was 
then adopted by his mother’s brother. 
The second fundamental quality in Dr. 


Clark’s personal equipment for his task was 
his ready literary skill. He could write easily, 
rapidly and interestingly. From the publication 
of his first book in 1874, (Our Vacations), the 
year after he left College, until the publication 
of these Memories in 1922, he has turned out 
no fewer than thirty-seven volumes, in addi- 
tion to thousands of sermons, editorials and 
articles of various kinds in both secular and 
religious magazines. For years he was the 
mainstay of the Society organ, “The Golden 
Rule,” later “The Christian Endeavor World.” 

The third quality was his unflagging energy. 
Dr. Clark has traveled more thousands of miles 
to Christian Endeavor Conventions all over the 
world, than he is able to estimate in his Mem- 
ortes. On all these trips, in railway trains, 
in stations, on shipboard and at a thousand 
stopping points, his pen was incessantly busy 
at his literary task. “Without this energetic 
publicity, it is difficult to see how the Y. P. 
S. C. E. could have covered the world as it 
did. 
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Most important of all, however, is the inex- 
haustible store of religious power which Dr. 
Clark possesses. No man could spread a relig- 
ious movement so widely, speaking for more 
than forty years in thousands of conventions 
and meetings large and small without having 
something to draw upon besides energy and lit- 
erary skill. Dr. Clark had a message which he 
thought he ought to give. Lacking the mes- 
sage, these Memories would never have been 
written. 

There are other points of view from which 
the book is interesting. Chapter V, “Dart- 
mouth Days” has its local appeal. Nor should 
Dr. Clark’s sense of humor be overlooked, a 
gift which ought to be included in the make- 
up of all clergymen. Sometimes he even 
“played hookey” from Christian Endeavor 
meetings and showed that the man had not al- 
together outgrown the boy. An entire chapter 
could be written about important events that 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark stumbled upon in their 
numerous journeys around the world,—floods 
and fires, earthquakes and Boxer Rebellions, 
railroad wrecks, and other mishaps and near- 
mishaps. Another chapter would be necessary 
to mention the, kings, princes, chiefs and poten- 
tates whom Dr. Clark has met in the course 
of the last forty years. And yet another as- 
pect of the book is the geographical informa- 
tion which it contains. One who took the 
trouble to read the Memories with atlas in 
hand would acquire enough knowledge of ge- 
ography to pass a college examination with fly- 
ing colors. 

In the main, however, these Memories are 
most important for their story of the spread 
of a world-wide religious movement. And by 
the way, is it not of some significance that two 
such valuable autobiographies in the field of 
recent religious history should have come from 
Dartmouth pens, Dr. Tucker’s My Generation 
and Dr. Clark’s Memories of Many Men in 
Many Lands. * 

CuHartes R. LINGLEY. 


The Biology of Death, by Raymond Pearl ’99, 
Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Raymond Pearl has given to his book a title 
which catches the eye of the biologist imme- 
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diately, but unfortunately might not do the 
same for the layman. The Biology of Death 
is not, however, for the biologist alone, for it 
contains a setting of facts and interpretations 
which it would be difficult to find in any one 
book and stimulation for thought not only for 
the biologists but for the general public, includ- 
ing, one might add, even those of Bryan-like 
tendencies. 

Pearl at once asks two questions. as an out- 
line for his treatment of the problem of nat- 
ural death: 

“1. Why do living things die? What is the 
meaning of death in the general philosophy of 
biology? 

2. Why do living things die when they do? 
What factors determine the duration of life 
in general and in particular, and what is the 
relative influence of each of these factors in 
producing the observed result?” 

And he might have added: What has this to 
do with our modern social organization? For 
this last question, while not asked, is one which 
the book answers and which gives disseminat- 
ing. value to it. 

In answering his first question, the author 
takes the point of view that death is not an 
inherent potentiality in living matter of itself. 
He considers the Protozoa immortal as well as 
tissue-cultures grown apart from the organism 
from which they were derived. Natural death 
is the result of organization because of the 
failure of the component parts equally to co- 
operate—the organism never being perfectly 
balanced functionally, though the different 
types of tissues and cells within the organism 
are dependent upon each other. This failure 
Pearl. thinks due to the haphazard methods of 
Evolution whereby that which survives does so 
when it . 
(p. 148.) 

A mechanistic interpretation of death and of 
Evolution is consistently held throughout the 
book, in harmony with prevailing biological 
opinion. Data gathered from varied sources 
leads the author to the conclusion that longev- 
ity is the expression of a hereditably deter- 
mined energy endowment and not something 
fundamentally due to environment. 
ment is 


is just good enough “to get by. 


Environ- 
secondary, determining the rate at 
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which the set amount of energy bestowed by 
heredity is used up. While the improvement 
of environmental conditions is worth while, the 
results obtained are small compared to what 
might be accomplished by eugenic methods. 
“Men behave in respect of their duration of 
life not unlike a lot of eight-day clocks cared 
for by an unsystematic person, who does not 
wind them all to an equal degree and is not 
careful about guarding them from accident.” 
“if all the deaths which reason will justi- 
fy one in supposing preventable on a basis of 
what is now known, were prevented in fact, 
the resulting increase in the expectation of life 
falls seven years short of what might reason- 
ably be expected to follow the selection of only 
one generation of ancestry (the parental) for 
longevity.” — 

Let it be said that Pearl’s emphasis upon the 
importance of heredity over environment 1s 
based on a mass of data, including that from 
experimental sources, beyond the compass of a 
review. 

No better argument could be advanced by 
the advocates of birth-control than the last 
chapter, on ‘Natural Death, Public Health, 
and the Population Problem.” The author em- 
phatically states the validity of Malthus’ orig- 
inal contention and almost despairingly won- 
ders whether human intelligence will ever safe- 
guard the future before calamity befalls. At 
a time when present restrictions on immigra- 
tion are being attacked, it is interesting to note 
that Pearl predicts that the population of the 
United States will have become “saturated” 
(no reference to the Volstead Act!) by 2100 
Ae), 

The effect upon the present writer upon read- 
ing “The Biology of Death” is not to question 
the reliability or suggest the limitation of 
data for the generalization involved, as one re- 
viewer has done. (Vernon Kellogg in N. Y. 
Evening Post.) Pearl’s compact little book is 
all out of proportion to the exhaustive amount 
or reading necessary for its compilation and 
individual investigation contributed, for it is 
a condensation involving many essences. On 
the other hand, certain questions do arise. 

If longevity is due to a hereditary quantum 
of energy, or in other words if death is the re- 
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sult of the dissipation of energy derived 
through heredity, why the immortality of the 
Protozoa or the im witro tissue-cultures? I 
would not question Pearl’s contention that 
longevity is an inherited quality, but his two 
arguments, death due to the exhaustion of in- 
herited energy, and death being the price paid 
for organization, seem to be exclusive rather 
than inclusive of each other. Nor would Ko- 
foid’s more recent interpretation of the Pro- 
tozoa being mortal, in part, relieve the diffi- 
culty. 

The idea that Evolution is a haphazard pro- 
cess is a difficult one to entertain, for the or- 
derly development expressed by phylogeny does 
not point to lines derived from _helterskelter 
points, nor the gradual improvement of various 
organs, to a makeshift workmanship. Hered- 
ity involves stability as well as variability, con- 
serving gains made as well as initiating new 
advances. Or is this view merely the environ- 
mental effect on a morphologist during the de- 


pletion of his inherited energy. 
H. G. Coar. 


The Bell Telephone Quarterly for April, 
1923 contains an article “Public Utilities as 
Allies of Industry” by Edward K. Hall 792. 

H. F. Manchester ’21 is the author of “Am- 
bassador Boyhood Secrets Told” 
which appears in the Boston Sunday Post, 
April 29, 1923. 

Prof. Leonard D. White is the author of 
“The Status of Scientific Research in Illinois 
by State Agencies other than the University of 
Illinois.” This monograph of 83 pages appears 
in the March issue of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

Dr. William R. P. Emerson ’92 is the author 
of “Nutrition and Growth in Children,” re- 
printed from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal for January 4, 1923. Dr. Emerson’s 
article “Nutrition and Growth in Relation to 
Tuberculosis” has also been reprinted from the 
issue of the same magazine for October 5, 
1922. 

“Preaching by Laymen” by President Ozora 
S. Davis ’89 published by Fleming H. Revell 
Company will be reviewed in a later issue of 
the magazine. 


Harvey’s 
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The Wilson Bulletin for May, 1923, under 
the caption “Bird Binding Department” con- 
tains an article “What Has Happened in New 
England,’ by S. Prentiss Baldwin °92. 

Walter Sidney Adams ’98 together with AI- 
fred H. Joy is the author of “A Spectroscopic 
Method of Determining the Absolute Magnet- 
ism of A-type Stars and the Parallexes of 554 
Stars’ which appears as contribution No. 244 
from the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Progress in the Treatment of Syphilis by 
Dr. H. Sheridan Baketel, Medica! ’95, has been 
reprinted from the January and February is- 
sues of Medical Times. 


FACULTY PUBLICATIONS 


“The Art of High Hurdling” by Prof. 
Harry L. Hillman appears in the April issue 
of the Athletic Journal. ; 

“Mr. Pickwick, Eminent Scientist and His 
Theory of Tittlebats’ by Mr. G. R. Potter ap- 
pears in the January issue of the Philological 
Ouarterly. 

The New Republic for May 2 contains an 
extremely interesting article by Arthur Gleason 


“How to Make a College.” This statement of 
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the educational aims and entrance qualifications 
in force at Dartmouth was prepared by Mr. 
Gleason after extended discussion of these 
questions with President Hopkins. 

Mr. Francis A. Waterhouse, formerly in- 
structor in Dartmouth is the author of “Ran- 
dom Studies in the Romantic Chaos” published 
by McBride. 


The Next-to-Nothing-House by Alice Van 
Leer Carrick, published by the Atlantic Month- 
ly Press may be of some interest to the alum- 
ni of the college in that the house described 
is the cottage known as the Daniel Webster 
cottage on the corner of Webster Avenue and 
Main Street. This is the house in which Dan- 
iel Webster lived during a part of his student 
days in Dartmouth College. In this book tne 
author describes in a most interesting manner 
the way in which she has furnished each room 
in her house with antiques, She describes viv- 
idly the manner in which she purchased many 
of these antiques at country auctions, and else- 
where. The book is profusely illustrated with 
over 60 interior views of the house. 


ATHLETICS 


BASEBALL 
Holy Cross 9—Dartmouth 1 

Carroll, the Holy Cross pitcher who faced 
the Dartmouth baseball team at Worcester, 
April 19, was chiefly responsible for check- 
ing the Hanoverians at the outset of what 
looked like a promising season. Eight 
scattered hits were all the Worcester man 
allowed, and though he exhibited liberality 
in allowing batsmen to reach first base by 
passing one and hitting four with pitched 
bails, he turned away seven by the strike- 
out rout and was at all times in command 
of the situation. The Holy Cross attack 
made itself felt in the first inning of play 
when one run was scored. Another run 
was added in the fourth inning and a third 
in the fifth, preparing the way for the con- 
centration of force which brought about 
three runs in the sixth inning and a repe- 
tition of this scoring feat in the following 
session. 

Dartmouth’s single credit was gathered 
in the fourth inning when Smith, who had 
reached first by bodily intercepting one of 
Carroll’s inshoots, was advanced on Harris’ 
double and Heep’s single. 





Dartmouth 8—Springfield 5 

Austin, a substitute outfielder summoned 
from Hanover to replace Dagostino, who 
injured a finger in the game with Holy 
Cross, lived up to the highest ideals of 
what is expected of a college man in such a 
situation and in the ninth inning with the 
score five to four against alma mater made 
a home run which rendered previous statis- 
tics null and void. 

Scoring started in the first inning with 
Springfield runners spiking the home plate 
twice in quick succession. The Hanover 
team reduced this lead by fifty per cent in 
the second inning and adding two more 


runs in the next chapter assumed the lead. 
Another run in the fifth inning boosted the 
Green total again. Thus matters stood un- 
til the last half of the eighth inning when 
members of the Springfield team appearing 
to jhave acquired a taste for Dunlevy’s 
type of delivery arrogantly scored three 
runners and took command of the battle. 
Conspicuous in the Springfield rally was 
Hanson’s long three base hit. 

It was after this assault that Austin came 
to the rescue like another Merriwell. 

Dunlevy, whose pitching ability coach 
Tesreau uncovered during the southern trip 
worked a heady and effective game. He 
allowed but five hits, passed three men, 
struck out five, and contributed two sacri- 
fice hits. At the bat Heep and Harris con- 
tinued to display prowess, the former hit- 
ting safely twice in four trips to bat whi.e 
the latter secured two hits in three attempts. 
Stolen bases figured prominently in the 
Dartmouth portion of the box score, Cap- 
tain Smith annexing two and Bjorkman 
two, while Caswell and Shapleigh took one 
each. 





Dartmouth 7—Yale 3 

In a free hitting contest which was like- 
wise one of many errors the Dartmouth 
team took the long end of a 7 to 3 score at 
New Haven, April 22. The Green team 
profitted by six Yale errors and amassed iS 
of the afternoon’s 23 hits. 

Yale opened the box score with runs in 
the first and second inning before the Dart- 
mouth team awakened to the opportunities 
of the day. Then in the fourth inning, 
when Hawkes threw wild from short to 
first, Neale muffed two in left field, and 
man and Shapleigh and a sacrifice hit by 
Pond walked Thurston, the Hanover con- 
tingent went into action. Singles by Bjork- 
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man and Shapleigh, and a sacrifice hit by 
Lyon were added to the Yale errors for a 
total of three runs. Two more tallies were 
registered in the sixth inning. Bjorkman 
singled, Smith sacrificed him to second base, 
Heep rung the bell with a home run. Yale’s 
scoring efforts came to an end in the eighth 
inning when Hickey hit for three bases and 
trotted home on a sacrifice fly by Hawkes. 
Caswell and Thurston added to the Dart- 
mouth total in the last inning, the former 
starting with a single and scoring on 
Thurston’s three-base hit, Thurston him- 
self, stealing home a moment later. 

Caswell, Shapleigh and Bjorkman, with 
three hits each figured prominently in the 
afternoon’s entertainment. Heep and Thur- 
ston took two hits apiece. In the field 
Shapleigh likewise added figures to the box 
score, with three errors registered against 
his short-stopping. 





Dartmouth 5—Maine 2 

The Hanover baseball season opened 
April 27 with the University of Maine pro- 
viding the opposition for Captain Frank 
Smith’s Dartmouth team. Blake pitched a 
consistent game for Dartmouth and had but 
one bad inning. Though he gave four first 
bases on balls he allowed but seven hits 
and struck out six Maine batters, whiie in 
his own batting turns he acquired two 
singles and a two-base hit in three attempts. 

A triple by Caswell followed by a single 
by Thurston produced the first Dartmouth 
run, and that in the first inning. The Green 
team added two more in-the third inning. 
Caswell opened with a single and _ stole 
second. Thurston drew a pass and both 
runners were advanced on Harris’ sacrifice 
hit. Bjorkman’s single to center scored 
Caswell and Thurston registered on a dou- 
ble steal. 

With one out in the fourth inning Maine 
endeavored to stem the tide of the after- 
noon. Dunham got his second hit in as 
many times at bat, Foster walked, and 
Neweil and Prescott hit safely. Perry, fol- 
lowing Prescott, arrived safely at first when 
Shapleigh threw low to third in an attempt 
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to force Newell. Then with the bases full 
Blake braced himself and forced McKech- 
nie to tap to Harris. 

The further Dartmouth scoring came 1 
the fi-th inning. Bjorkman was passed and 
scored on Smith’s double which Foster 
juggled. Heep sent a hit to deep left field 
scoring Smith. 

Fielding features of the day were contri- 
buted by Shapleigh who made a diving 
catch of Stearn’s fly back of third in the 
eighth inning, and Prescott and Stearns, of 
Maine, who ran far into foul territory after 
long flies. Bjorkman made two pretty 
running catches in center field. 


Dartmouth 17—M. A. C. 5 

A slow eight inning swatting bee was the 
game with Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, in Hanover, May 2. The Hanover 
team, taking kindly to the pitching of Brun- 
ner, and of Johnson, amassed a total of 22 
hits during the afternoon, Heep making four 
in four times at bat, Shapleigh five in five 
times at bat, and Caswell, Harris and Bjork- 
man: three each. 

Five Dartmouth runs were scored in the 
first inning. Dagostino opened with a 
single, Caswell clouted a home run, Thurs- 
ton doubled and scored on Harris’ single, 
Bjorkman singled and advanced on Smith’s 
sacrifice, and Heep filled the bases when he 
drew a base on balls. At this juncture a 
double by Caswell scored two more men. 
Further Dartmouth scoring came in the 
second inning after two were out, three hits, 
a pass, and four stolen bases bringing the 
total of runs to eight. 

The Massachusetts team advanced to the 
scoring column in the third inning, regis- 
tering three runs. Each team scored once 
in the fourth inning, and in the fifth inning 
the Dartmouth total by means of heavy 
hitting and disastrous Massachusetts errors, 
was swelled by the addition of six more 
runs. Two runs in the eighth inning 
finished the Dartmouth scoring, and were 
followed in the same frame by another 
Massachusetts tally. 
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Dartmouth 13—Norwich 0 

With the Dartmouth fielders displaying a 
briiliant defense, garnering fourteen safe 
hits while Barker held the opposition to the 
slender sum of four, Coach Tesreau’s team 
defeated Norwich in a slow contest on 
Memorial Field, May 6. 

Captain Styles, of the Norwich team, who 
assumed the mound engagement for the 
day was found for 11 hits before the sixth 
inning and retired in favor of Clavin, who 
in the succeeding innings held the Green 
batsmen to three singles. For Dartmouth 
Barker hurled a beautiful game and begin- 
ning in the first inning registered five strike 
outs in a row. 

Three Dartmouth runs came in the fourth 
inning, Harris singling and scoring on 
Bjorkman’s double, Bjorkman scoring after 
Smith’s sacrifice and a hit by Heep, and 
Heep scoring by means of a steal of second 
and Barker’s hit. 
in the 
scratched out a hit to second scored on 
Bjorkman’s second double after Thurston 
had flied to center field and Harris had 
fanned. Bjorkman scored then by stealing 
third base and home, and Smith, not to be 
outdone, in the pilfering business, drew a 


More runs were produced 


following inning. Casweil, who 


pass and proceeded to steal all the rest of 
the bases. Barker hit again in the sixth 
inning, Dagostino reached first when Clark 
dropped his long fly, Caswell scored Barker 
with a single, advanced on a peg to catch 
Dagostino at third, and with Dagostino 
scored on Thurston’s hit. Clavin entering 
the game at this point, walked Harris, gave 
Bjorkman a single and faced Smith with 


the bases full, whereupon the Dartmouth 


captain singled to score Thurston and 
Harris, and Bjorkman stole home again. 
Smith stole second, advanced on Heep’s 


out at first, and tied Bjorkman’s record 
with another steal of home. 

Bjorkman with four hits, two of them 
doubles, led the Green batting list, with 
Caswell, Smith and Shapleigh, following at 
two hits each. 
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Dartmouth 5—Columbia 3 

Lyon, pitching for Dartmouth, played 
particular hob with the Columbia lion in 
Hanover, May 7, allowing but two hits 
while the Green team took its second game 
from the Morningside stars. In addition 
to starving the Columbia batsmen Lyon 
refused to issue a single pass. Gehrig, 
Columbia’s ace, also pitched a steady game 
and allowed but six hits, three errors in 
his supporting infield, and two passed balls 
contributed to his undoing. Two runs in 
the first inning initiated the Dartmouth 
scoring. Dagostino beat out a hit to short- 
stop and advanced to second on Caswell’s 
bunt, scoring a moment later on Thurston's 
sharp single to center. Harris cracked out 
another single advancing Thurston to 
second base, at which point in the proceed- 
ings Biatteis, catching for Columbia was 
instrumental to the extent of registering a 
passed ball on which Thurston scored. 

Columbia evened the count in the fourth 
inning after having for three innings been 
retired in short order. Kennedy doubled to 
left for the New Yorkers’ only clean hit of 
the game. Moeschen then hit to Smith who 
threw wild to first, allowing Kennedy to 
score. Gehrig registered a hit on an in- 
field grounder which to Harris, Mannheim 
flled to Bjorkman and Moeschen went home 
after the catch. 

In the Dartmouth half of the same inning 
the Green team advanced again. Bjorkman 
reached first on Strom’s error and advanced 
to third on another ‘passed ball, Smith 
walked and stole second, and after Shane- 
man had rolled out, Shapleigh scored the 
runners with a long hit to right center. 

Columbia’s third run counted in the fifth 
inning when Smith missed Heinzelman’s 
hard grounder and allowed the runner to 
reach second base from which point he 
scored on a passed ball. 

Dartmouth likewise scored in this inning, 
Thurston taking second base when Heinzel- 
man threw low to first in fielding the hit, 
stealing third, and, scoring on Harris’ blow 
to center: 

Thurston with two hits and two runs in 
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four trips to the plate and a total of seven 
chances cleanly accepted at second base, 
occupied the headline position in the Han- 
over line-up. 


Dartmouth 4—Pennsylvania 2 

There was considerable joy in the Dart- 
mouth camp May 11 when Tesreau’s pupils, 
aided by Dunlevy’s brilliant pitching, scored 
Dartmouth’s first victory against Hunt- 
zinger, the Pennsylvania pitching phenom, 
-and administered to that hurier his second 
defeat in the last 20 games he has worked. 
The game was one of the feature attrac- 
tions of the Junior Prom period and ful- 
filled its mission. 

Dunlevy, who used to substitute at first 
base before he became the Green pitching 
find of several seasons, worked a smooth 
game and was in control of proceedings at 
all times. He was touched for nine hits 
and ailowed two passes, but in 
emergency arose nobly and without appar- 
ent effort to the occasion. Behind him the 
Dartmouth team played errorless ball and 
the infield showed its best wares. 

Dartmouth scored in the first inning when 
Sullivan fumbled Harris’ grounder and 
Bjorkman singled. Smith assisted with a 
sacrifice hit and Shaneman’s fly to center 
scored Harris. A Pennsylvania run came 
home in the third inning. Huntzinger was 
safe on a fielder’s choice which eliminated 
Allen at second, and scored on Miller’s long 
double. 

In the fourth inning the Philadelphians 
advanced a point, singles by Sullivan, Gold- 
blatt and McMullen, and a sacrifice by 
Schuff giving the necessary power. In its 
half of the inning the Hanover team knotted 
this score. Harris reached first when Far- 
rell fumbled his grounder, Bjorkman 
doubled along the left field foul line, scor- 
ing Harris, and, after Smith had rolled out, 
Shaneman singled, sending Bjorkman across 
the plate. Shapleigh followed Shaneman 
with a hit to Sullivan who threw wiid to 
second in attempting a double play and 
allowed Shaneman to advance to third. 


every 
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Then Huntzinger stumbled in fielding Dun- 
levy’s roller to the mound and threw the ball 
away ina frantic attempt to head off Shane- 
man at the plate. 

Both pitchers then settled down to a duel, 
and from this time on, Huntzinger aliowed 
but one hit and Dunlevy two, and, as he 
improved with the age of the game, Hunt- 
zinger permitted but 12 batters to face him 
in the last four frames. A sensational one- 
hand leaping catch of Caswell’s screaming 
liner over short was contributed by Farrell 
for the fielding feature of the afternoon. 


Princeton 10—Dartmouth 4 


After seven straight victories and a 
quantity of first-class baseball the Dart- 
mouth team started a depressing losing 


streak at Princeton, May 16, when -the 
Tiger team, which has been going great 
guns, made Dartmouth its sixteenth suc- 
cessive victim. Caldwell, pitching for 
Princeton, celebrated a field day, holding 
the Dartmouth team to six hits while he 
himself grabbed two triples and a single. 

The Princeton team lost little time in 
solving the delivery of Lyon, who started 
on the mound for Dartmouth, and though 
held in check for two innings, scored five 
runs in the third amidst a shower of hits, 
including two triples and two doubtes. 
Harris’ safety to left, followed by Bjork- 
man’s home run gave the Dartmouth team 
a figure in the fourth inning and stirred the 
Tiger outfit to renewed activity. Caldwell 
tripled, Fisk followed with a double, and 
errors by Thurston and Caswell were 
mingled with these hits to produce three 
runs and bring the Princeton total to eight. 
Lyon retired to the showers and was re- 
placed by Barker. 

Dartmouth achieved another taily in the 
seventh when a brace of hits produced a 
run. In the meantime Barker held the 
Princetonians in check until the eighth 
inning when three singles and another error 
added two more counters. A _ short lived 
rally of two hits in the ninth inning added 
one more Dartmouth run. 
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Columbia 7—Dartmouth 0 
Columbia’s revenge for past defeats took 
the form of a 7 to 0 shut-out at New York 
May 17. Gehrig, to prove that Caldweli, of 
Princeton, was not alone in his versatility, 


played first base instead of pitching, and’ 


hit for two triples and a double, one base 
more than Caldwell, and scored two runs. 
Meanwhile Steinhilber, who assumed the 
Dartmouth pitching burden, struck snags 
and allowed four runs in the first inning, 
thereby giving Lyon a job as a replacement. 
Lyon pitched three scoreless innings before 
he allowed the Columbians any freedom. 
Then, a run in the fifth inning and two in 
the sixth were appended to the Columbia 
score. Lyon allowed five hits in seven 
innings of pitching; and Van Brocklin gave 
the Dartmouth team but four hits during 
the entire afternoon. 





N. Y. U. 2—Dartmouth 1 

Maintaining consistency on its four-game 
trip Dartmouth followed the Princeton and 
Columbia games by dropping an encounter 
to New York University, May 18. Neither 
team scored until the seventh inning when 
Steinhilber weakened after pitching almost 
hitless ball, and allowed four hits, which 
with two Dartmouth errors gave the New 
York team its total score. Steinhilber was 
replaced by Dunlevy. Dartmouth scored 
its lone tally in the eighth inning and was 
seldom dangerous to the New Yorkers, 
Thorp allowing the Hanover men but three 
hits during the afternoon and pulling him- 
self from every pinch. 





FRESHMAN BASEBALL 


Freshmen 7—Colby 0 

With Patten, the freshman pitcher, hold- 
ing his opponents hitless until the ninth 
inning the Dartmouth first year team easily 
put away the Colby Academy nine, May 8. 
Patten struck out six of the visiting team 
and gave no bases on balls and but one hit. 
Meanwhile Dooley and Stanley, of the 
freshmen secured two hits apiece, of the 
team’s total of 5 off Reed, of Colby, and 
aided by Reed’s five passes and three Colby 
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errors, started Dartmouth scoring. Four 
runs in the fourth inning and two in the 
fifth were bunched for most of the Dart- 
mouth total, the other run having come in 
the first inning. 


——_—_—_— 


Dartmouth 6—K. U. A. 4 

Staging a seventh inning rally the fresh- 
man team came from behind, May 14, to 
win from Kimball Union Academy by a 
score of 6 to 4. The pitchers for both 
teams were in rare form, Howes, for the 
schoolboys, striking out 13 freshmen, while 
Bartels, of the freshmen, struck out 12 
Kimball men. Howes was inclined to be a 
trifle wild giving eight bases on balls and 
making one wild pitch and hitting one man. 
Bartels walked but three men. 

Kimball scored two runs in the third 
inning and took the lead, adding two more 
in the fifth, in which session the freshmen 
annexed one. Two runs in the sixth inning 
and three in the seventh, however, pulled 
the freshmen from behind. : 





Dartmouth 11—St. Anselm’s 0 

In a slow game against the St. Anselm’s 
College team the Dartmouth freshmen won 
11 to 0, Woods pitching a steady game and 
holding the opposition to five hits, no two 
of which came in the same inning. For St. 
Anselm’s O’Neil and Jacobson were wild, 
walking eight men and hitting four, and 
keeping the hits to eight. 

Coach Hazelton’s team scored three runs 
in the first inning and one in the second, 
added another in the fourth and three more 
in the fifth and a single run in every inning 
after the sixth. Hudgins, at shortstop, with 
three hits and three runs in four times at 
bat, led the freshman attack. Six errors 
figured largely in the St. Anselm’s portion 
of the box score. 





TRACK 


Pennsylvania Track Team 
Wins by Large Score 
Dartmouth’s 1923 track team, weakened by 
the loss of many certain point winners, gath- 
ered but four first places in a meet with Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia, May 5. The loss to 
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the team of Weisiger and Libbey together with 
a number of lesser known but promising men 
has been a severe blow to Coach Hillman and 
to the team under his direction. Nevertheless, 
the team has done well under the handicaps 
imposed. The score of 86 to 46 is as large as 
any charged against the Green in many years 
but the overwhelming superiority of the Penn- 
sylvanians over Dartmouth is accurately meas- 
ured by it. 


Hamer, Penn’s captain-elect of football, was 
the individual star of the meet, placing first 
in the hammer throw and the javelin, and sec- 
ond in the shot put. 
was second high point winner with firsts in the 
100-yard and 220-yard dashes. 


Captain L. T. Brown ’23 won the high jump 
for Dartmouth at the mark of 6 feet 2 inches. 
C. B. Foster ’24 crossed the tape in the quarter 
mile, covering the distance in 51 3-5 seconds. 
R. W. Letteney ’24 in the 880-yard: run and J. 
H. Lee ’23 in the discus throw also counted five 
points in their events for Dartmouth’ The 
summary : 

_100-yard dash—Won by Lever, Penn; sec- 
ond, Hill, Penn; third, Crawford, Dartmouth. 
Time, 10 seconds. 

220-yard dash—Won by Lever, Penn; sec- 
ond, Hill, Penn; third, Crawford, Dartmouth. 
Time, 22 1-5 seconds. 

440-yard dash—Won by Foster, Dartmouth; 
second, Keogh, Penn; third, Bates, Penn. 
Time, 51 3-5 seconds. 

880-yard run—Won by Letteney, Dartmouth; 
second, Walsh, Dartmouth; third, McMullen, 
Penn. Time, 2 minutes 1-5 seconds. 


His teammate, Lever, 


One-mile run—Won by Head, Penn; second, 
Nazro, Dartmouth; third, Udall, Dartmouth. 
Time, 4 minutes, 29 4-5 seconds. 

_ Two-mile run—Won by McLane, Penn; sec- 
ond, Young, Dartmouth; third, Cullman, Penn. 
Time—9 minutes, 44 seconds. 

120 yard high hurdles—Won by Powers, 
Penn; second, Bugbee, Dartmouth; third, Min- 
ster, Penn. Time, 15 4-5 seconds. 

220-yard low hurdles—Won by Martin, 
Penn; second, Powers, Penn; third, Maroney, 
Dartmouth. Time, 26 1-5 seconds. 
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High jump—Won by Brown, Dartmouth, 6 
feet 2 inches; second, Needs, Penn, 6 feet 1 
inch; third, Grover, Dartmouth, 5 feet 11 
inches. Broad jump—Won by Rose, Penn, 22 
feet 9 inches; second, Needs, Penn, 21 feet 
1014 inches; third, Canfield, Dartmouth, 21 
feet 934 inches. 

Pole vault—Owen and Sherrill, Penn, tied 
for first place, 12 feet 6 inches; third Skiles, 
Dartmouth, 12 feet 2 inches. 

Hammer throw—Won by Hamer, Penn, 136 
feet 11 inches; second, Swenson, Dartmouth, 
134 feet 7% inches; third, Turnbull, Dart- 
mouth, 116 feet 7% inches. 

Javelin throw—Won by Hamer, Penn, 168 
feet, 234 inches; second, Papworth, Penn, 153 


feet; third, Rahmanop, Dartmouth, 153 feet 
834inches. 
Discus throw—Won by Lee, Dartmouth, 


120 feet, 1 inch; second, Foley, Penn, 116 feet 
814 inches; third, Libbey, Dartmouth, 111 feet 
2 inches. 


Shot put—Won by Thurman, Penn, 43 feet 
214 inches; second, Hamer, Penn, 41 feet 834 
third, Lee, Dartmouth, 40 feet 5% 


inches; 
inches. 


Dartmouth 83—Tech 52 

Superiority in the field events and unexpected 
strength in the running events gave Dartmouth 
an easy victory over M. I. T. in a track meet 
held on Memorial Field during Junior Prom 
festivities, May 11. In the field events the 
(reen team accounted for 53 points to 10 for 
the engineers, while on the track the Canta- 
brigians had a margin of 12 points over 
Coach Hillman’s team, 42 points to 30. 


Crawford, of Dartmouth, was the individual 
star of the day, winning both the 100-yard and 
220-yard dashes, the former from Porter, the 
Tech star. The quarter mile was a pretty race 
in which Smith of Tech won by a scant margin 
from Foster, of Dartmouth. In the first heat 
of the 120-yard hurdle race, Bugbee, of Dart- 
mouth, finished in the lead but was disquali- 
fied, having lost his stride and upset three 
hurdles. The final was won by Blodgett, of 
Tech, Marony,-of Dartmouth, finishing third. 
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Summary : 

100-yard dash—Won by Crawford, Dart- 
mouth; second, Porter, Tech; third, Webster, 
Tech. Time, 10 2-5 seconds. 


120-yard high hurdles—Won by Blodgett, 
Tech; second, McArdle, Tech; third, Maroney, 
Dartmouth. Time, 16 3-5 seconds. 


One-mile run—Won by Sanborn, Tech; sec- 
ond, Nazro, Dartmouth; third, Keplinger, Tech. 
Time, 4 minutes 32 3-5 seconds. 

440-yard run—Won by Smith, Tech; second, 
Foster, Dartmouth; third, Bates, Dartmouth. 
Time, 51 seconds. 

Two-mile run—Won by Hendrie, Tech; sec- 
ond, Young, Dartmouth; third, Allis, Tech. 
Time, 9 minutes 56 4-5 seconds. 

220-yard low hurdles—Won by Husey, Tech; 
second, Ambach, Dartmouth; third, Maroney, 
Dartmouth. Time 26 1-5 seconds. 

220-yard dash—Won by Crawford, Dart- 
mouth; second, Smith, Tech; third, Gurney, 
Tech. Time 22 4-5 seconds. 

880-yard run—Won by Walsh, Darmouth; 
second, Letteney, Dartmouth; third, Snow, 
Tech, Time 2 minutes 1 1-5 seconds. 

Shot put—Won by Turnbull, Dartmouth; 
second, Lee, Dartmouth; third, Dexter, Tech. 
Distance, 42 feet, 7% inches. 

Javelin throw—Won by Wright, Dartmouth; 
second, Libbey, Dartmouth; third, Rahmanop, 
Dartmouth. Distance 165 feet 8 inches (new 
Dartmouth record) 

Pole vault—Tie between Pope, Tech, and 
Skiles and Sammis, Dartmouth. Height 11 feet. 

High jump—Tie between Brown, Dart- 
mouth, and Sawyer, Tech, at 5 feet! 10 inches; 
third place, tie between Greenough, Tech, and 
McArdle, Tech. 

Discus throw—Won by Lee, Dartmouth; sec- 
ond, Tryon, Tech; third, Libbey, Dartmouth. 
Distance, 112 feet 8 inches. 

Broad jump—Won by Canfield, Dartmouth; 
second, Swoboda, Dartmouth; third, Stewart, 
Tech. Distance, 21 feet 10 inches. 

Hammer throw—Won by Swenson, 
mouth; second, Drew, Tech;. third, Dexter, 
Tech. Distance, 128 feet 5 inches. 


Dart- 
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TENNIS 
Dartmouth 5—Wesleyan 1 

Opening the tennis season, April 26, the var- 
sity court team won five of the six matches 
played with the Wesleyan team. Leland, of 
Wesleyan, forced Osgood to the best of his 
ability in their singles match, and Hatfield de- 
feated Smith, of Dartmouth, in the most stren- 
uous engagement of the day. Newcomb, play- 
ing his first game as a member of the Dart- 
mouth team, captured his match in straight 
sets. : 

Singles—Howe (D)_ defeated Schweiker 
(W), 6-0, 6-2; Osgood (D) defeated Leland 
(W), 4-6, 6-2, 6-2; Newcomb (D) defeated 
Hillyer (W), 6-1, 6-2; Hatfield (W) defeated 
Smith (D), 2-6, 6-2, 6-4. 

Doubles—Howe and Osgood (D) defeated 
Schweiker and Leland (W), 6-0, 6-2; Smith 
and Newcomb (D) defeated Hatfield and Hill- 
ver (W), 4-6, 6-3, 7-5. 


West Side 4—Dartmouth 2 

Although capturing both doubles matches 
the Dartmouth tennis team lost all singles 
matches in the meeting with the West Side 
Tennis Club of New York at Forest Hills, 
April 27. The feature match of the after- 
noon was the court battle between W. E. 
Howe, Jr., captain of the Dartmouth team 
and Howard Voshell, eighth ranking tennis 
player in the country. Although winning in 
straight sets Voshell was forced to extend 
himself against the Hanover player. 

Singles: Voshell (WS) defeated Howe 
(D), 9-7, 7-5; Kynaston (WS) defeated 
Osgood (D), 5-7, 6-1, 6-1; Dionne (WS) 
defeated Smith (D), 6-2, 6-1; Brunie (WS) 
defeated Newcomb (D), 7-5, 6-4. 

Doubles: Howe and Osgood (D) de- 
feated Davis and Bratz (WS), 3-6, 7-5, 6-4; 
Smith and Newcomb (D) defeated Brunie 
and Gaynes (WS), 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 





Dartmouth 3—Harvard Business 3 
The Dartmouth tennis team won three of 
the four singles matches but lost both 
doubles contests in the play against the 
tennis team of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness, in Hanover, May 5. 
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Captain Howe, of Dartmouth, experienced 
little difficulty in winning his match from 
Herndon, former Princeton captain, but 
Osgood encountered stern opposition in 
Bundy, a former Yale star, and lost. Gray, 
playing his first match for Dartmouth, won 
easily over Stevens, and Smith defeated 
Bradley in a severely contested match. 

Singles: Howe (D) defeated Herndon 
(H), 6-2, 6-1; Bundy (H) defeated Osgood 
(D), 6-4, 8-6; Smith (D) defeated Bradley 
(H), 6-3, 6-8, 6-3; Gray (D) defeated 
Stevens (H), 6-2, 7-5. 

Doubles: Herndon and Bundy (H), de- 
feated Howe and Osgood (D), 6-4, 2-6, 6-4; 
Bradley and Stevens (H), defeated Smith 
and Gray (D), 6-3, 6-3. 





Dartmouth 5—Penn 0 

Winning five matches and tying one the 
Dartmouth tennis team in its exhibition be- 
fore the Junior Prom guests had little oppo- 
sition from the Pennsylvania team which 
opposed it. The doubles match between 
Howe and Osgood, of Dartmouth, and 
Morgan and Norvell, of Pennsylvania, was 
called on account of darkness and rain after 
each combination had taken a set and the 
third set stood at six all. 

Singles: Howe (D) defeated Morgan (P), 
6-4, 6-4; Osgood (D) defeated Norvell (P), 
6-3, 6-4; Gray (D) defeated Lingelbach (P), 
6-2, 6-4; Smith (D) defeated Steele (P), 
6-2, 6-3. 

Doubles: Gray and Smith (D) defeated 
Lingelbach and Beard (P), 6-2, 6-4; Howe 
and Osgood (D) tied Morgan and Norvell 
(P), 6-1, 1-6, 6-6. 





Dartmouth 6—Tech 0 

Dartmouth’s tennis team experienced little 
difficulty in the matches with the M. I. T. 
tennis men in Cambridge, May 17. None of 
the singles matches required more than two 
sets but in the doubles matches Howe and 
Osgood, after losing the first set, were hard 
pressed to win from Russell and Tressell. 

Singles: Howe (D) defeated Russell (T), 
6-4, 8-6; Osgood (D) defeated Tressell (T), 
6-1, 6-3; Gray (D) defeated Miller (T), 6-2, 
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6-3; Smith (D) defeated McWane (T), 6-3, 
6-3. 

Doubles: Howe and Osgood (D) de- 
feated Russell and Tressell (T), 1-6, 6-3, 
9-7; Gray and Smith (D) defeated Miller 
and Stark (T), 6-2, 7-5. 





Harvard 5—Dartmouth 1 

Gray’s victory, 6-8, 6-2, 6-3, over Pfaffman 
was the only win for Dartmouth of the 
matches with Harvard played at Cambridge, 
May 18. Howe, Osgood, and Smith, were de- 
feated by Ingraham, Guild, and Briggs, in the 
singles matches, and in the doubles events, Du- 
ane and Ingraham defeated Howe and Osgood 
while Guild and Pfaffman defeated Gray and 
Smith. The scores: 

Singles—Ingraham-Howe, 6-4, 6-4; Guild- 
Osgood, 8-6, 6-4; Gray-Pfaffman, 6-8, 6-2, 6-3; 
Briggs-Smith, 7-9, 6-2, 7-5. 

Doubles—Ingraham and Duane - Howe and 
Osgood, 6-2, 7-5; Guild and Pfaffman - Gray 
and Smith, 7-5, 8-6. 


FRESHMAN TENNIS 


Harvard 6—Dartmouth 0 

Making MHarvard’s superiority over Dart- 
mouth in the season’s sports painfully appar- 
ent, the Harvard freshmen tennis men with 
little difficulty took all matches from the 
Dartmouth freshmen at Cambridge, May 18. 

W. T. Smith of Harvard, defeated Captain 
Boyd of the Dartmouth squad with little diffi- 
culty, and Perkins, Dreyfus, and Debevoise 
disposed, likewise, of Moore, Dunn, and Cleary. 
In the doubles matches Smith and Debevoise, 
and Norton and Ranger paired to defeat Boyd 
and Moore, and Dunn and Cleary. 


GOLF 


Dartmouth 6—Amherst 0 

The Dartmouth golf team displayed cham- 
pionship form in its first match of the season, 
defeating Amherst 6-0 in an Eastern Intercol- 
legiate Golf Association contest played over the 
course of the Mt. Tom Country Club, at Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Twosomes—Sheehy (D) defeated MacCor- 
mick (A), 2 and 1; McKee (D) defeated Al- 
lison (A), 6 and 5; Taft (D) defeated Swo- 
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boda (A), 7 and 6; Henry (D) defeated Lay- 
cock (A), 3 and 1. 

Foursomes—Sheehy and McKee (D) defeated 
MacCormick and Allison (A), 4 and 3; Taft 
and Henry (D) defeated Swoboda and Lay- 
cock (A), 4 and 3. 


Dartmouth 6—Williams 3 


Dartmouth golfers won six of nine matches 
played with members of the Williams team 
May 5, at the Hartford, Conn., Golf Club. In 
the twosome matches, Sheehy, of Dartmouth 
was beaten by Ward, 4 and 3, and Dold was 
defeated by 5 and 4 and Sheehy and McKee 
playing Ward and Comstock in the foursomes 
were beaten 4 and 3. McKee won his match 
in the twosomes, defeating Comstock by 3 and 
2, Taft won by 7 and 6, Learnard by 2 and 1, 
and Henry by 2 and 1. Taft and Learnard, 
and Henry and Dold, teaming in the four- 
somes won their matches. 


Dartmouth 7—Columbia 0 
Playing at the Greenwich Country 
May 7, the Dartmouth golfers won _ seven 
matches from Columbia. Sheehy and McKee 
defeating the Columbia stars, McGeary and 
Latham each by the same score of 4 and 3. 


Club, 


Harvard 6—Dartmouth 3 

Harvard administered the first defeat of the 
season to the Dartmouth golf team at the 
Woodland Country Club, May 18, the Har- 
vard players displaying consistent and _ bril- 
liant golf in setting back the Hanover players 
who had previously won three straight matches 
in the Eastern Intercollegiate Golf Associatien 
tournament. 


LIBBEY LOST TO TRACK TEAM 
THROUGH BAD INJURY TO LEG 
What is probably the greatest setback that 
Coach Hillman has had to face this year in 
developing his material for Dartmouth’s out- 
door track team came when it was definitely 
learned that K. P. Libbey ’25 would be un- 
able to represent the Green in the pole vault 
for the remainder of the season because of a 
leg injury received in the annual indoor inter- 
collegiates March 3. 
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Libbey was a certain point winner and _ his 
injury further weakens the team which is at 
best much below the Dartmouth average. 


W. F. MARSH IS APPOINTED 
COACH OF FRESHMAN TRACK 

As an assistant to Coach Harry Hillman in 
the general development of track and _ field 
athletics, the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion has appointed William F. Marsh of Bos- 
ton to be coach of the freshman track team 
and supervisor of recreational track and field 
athletics. 

Mr. Marsh has had considerable experience 
in athletics, both as competitor and coach. 
At one time he was rated one of the leading 
high jumpers of the country, and since then 
he has coached at Amherst and the University 
of Maine, being at the latter school for the 
past two seasons. 


PUTS A. F. YOUNGSTROM ’18 
ON ALL-TIME GRID TEAM 
A. F. (Swede) Youngstrom ’18 is guard on 
an All-Time All-American | football team 
selected by Guy F. Rhodes in the current is- 
sue of Outing. The entire selection is: Ends, 
Hinkey, Yale, and: Shevlin, Yale; tackles, 
West, Colgate, and Keck, Princeton; guards, 
Heffelfinger, Yale, and Youngstrom, Dart- 
mouth; center, Peck, Pittsburgh; quarterback, 
Boynton, Williams; left half, Thorpe, Carlisle; 
right half, Harley, Ohio State, and fullback, 
Mahan, Harvard. 


FREIDMAN ’25 WILL CAPTAIN 
VARSITY FIVE NEXT SEASON 

KK. Friedman ’25 of Reading, Pa., center of 
this year’s basketball team, has been elected 
captain of the 1924 five by the letter men on 
this year’s squad to succeed A. V. Goldstein 
‘25, who has left college. 

Friedman is a graduate of the Reading, Pa., 
High School. He played center on the 1925 
freshman team and this year was chosen by 
the basketball coaches of the Intercollegiate 
League at center on the second 1923 All- 
League quintet. He is a member of the Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity. - 
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BROWN LOSES TOSS 
FOR PENN RELAY WIN 

Reaching the height of 6 feet 334 inches, 
L. T. Brown ’23 tied with Norton of Kansas 
for first place in the high jump at the annual 
relay carnival of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia. 

The two winners completely outclassed the 
rest of the field, the nearest competitors being 
forced out almost four inches lower in a triple 
tie for third place. Brown lost the toss and 
was forced into second place under the same 
jinx that made him second last year after 
tying with Murphy of Notre Dame for first 
honors. 


B. B. WEISIGER ’25 EQUALS 
COLLEGE 100-YARD RECORD 

In one of the prettiest performances of the 
season B. B. Weisiger ’25 equalled the Memor- 
ial Field record for the 100-yard dash, stepping 
the distance in ten seconds flat in an unofficial 
time trial heat, May 16. 
were in the heat. 

Weisiger is the sixth Dartmouth man to do 
the 100-yard dash on a Hanover track in ten 
flat. The five former record men are: C. G. 
McDavitt ’00 in 1899; G. L. Swasey ’06 in 1904; 
N. A. Sherman ’10 in 1908; W. Wilkins °13 in 
1911, and D. J. Coakley 16 in 1916. 


Several varsity men 
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E. B. LYNCH ’23 APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT FOOTBALL COACH 

Edward B. Lynch ’23, star end of the 1922 
football team, has been appointed by the Ath- 
letic Council yesterday as an assistant football 
coach for next year, and in the absence of Coach 
Hawley took charge of practice this spring. He 
will succeed John J. Ryan ’11, newly elected 
head coach at Wisconsin University, Madison, 
Wis., in gharge of the ends. ; 

Lynch graduated from the Aberdeen High 
School, South Dakota, in 1918 where he made 
his letter in football, track and baseball. Fol- 
lowing a year’s training at Annapolis, he en- 
tered Dartmouth in the fall of 1919. 

He was an unsuccessful candidate for a 
backfield berth on his freshman team, but the 
following year he played end on the varsity, 
which position he has held down consistently 
for the last three years. He was selected as 
end on the All-Eastern eleven of the New 
York Times last year. 


DAWSON ’25 WILL CAPTAIN 
GYMNASIUM TEAM IN 1924 
J. W. Dawson ’25, of Denver, Colo., was 
elected captain of the 1924 gym team. Daw- 
son has been a member of the team for two 
years and has specialized in work on the fly- 
ing rings. 





Preparations for the Senior Barbecue included a specta- 
H. H. Mills ’23, quarterback of 


the 1922 football team is seen here, as a charioceer. 


cular chariot race. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MONTH 


ANNUAL MAYORALTY ELECTION 
MUCH HOTTER THAN EVER 

Bursting from a slow, smouldering ember to 
a white-hot flame, the rivalry for the annual 
election for the mayor of Hanover blazed 
through a series of heated poltical rallies, 
which were marked by fiery speeches and hot 
enthusiasm. The Right Reverend “Red” Car- 
baugh of the 13th diocese of White River 
Junction was the reform candidate with a 
solid oak platform of ‘Peace, Prayer, and 
Prohibition.’ Colonel Sidney J. Flanigan, for- 
mer owner of the National Distillery Com- 
pany and inventor of the flat bottle, ran on 
a straight anti-work ticket. His platform was 
“Booze, Bimboes, and Blasphemy.” His chief 
election promise was a roller coaster from 
chapel to classes for each and every member 
of the student body. 

After a climacteric meeting, marked by 
speeches from the managers and the candidates 
themselves and in impassioned appeal from 
H. H. Mills, the master of ceremonies, that 
“the ballot box be not stuffed” the lines were 
drawn and the voters of the township and 
their fair Prom guests made their choice. 

On the first count Colonel Flanigan .won by 
On the recount, however, 1200 
votes were found in the same handwriting. 
After a consultation with the local Sherlock 
Holmes the master of ceremonies awarded the 
election to the Right Reverend Carbaugh. 


a single vote. 


FRESHMEN SUCCEED IN 
TAKING CLASS PICTURE 
Aided by an hour and a half start, the class 
of 1926 succeeded in getting approximately 
265 men into a group late Friday night and 
taking several pictures about 5 o'clock on 
Saturday morning near Hanover’ Center, 
thereby winning the annual freshman-sopho- 
more picture fight. 


Two sharp battles marked the contest. When 
the group of freshmen were on their way to 
Hanover after taking their picture they met 
75 sophomores near the reservoir. Although — 
hopelessly outnumbered the sophomores put up 
a stiff battle and succeeded in stopping the 
march for 15 minutes. Arriving in town the 
freshmen found 50 sophomores guarding Pale- 
opitus. After five minutes of hard fighting all 
resistance was overcome. 

Although the freshmen deserve due credit 
for their smooth organization it must not be 
forgotten that the rules as drawn up this year 
gave them an overwhelming advantage. They 
had an hour and a half start and the advan- 
tage of an inky black night. AIJl they had to 
do was to keep together until dawn, take the 
picture, and walk in to Hanover. The sopho- 
mores were faced with the almost impossible 
task of finding a group of 300 men in impass- 
able hill country on a black night. 

It is necessary that the rules be altered next 
year, so that each class will have an equal 
chance. Perhaps if the freshmen checked out 
at noon instead of 8 at night and the sopho- 
mores at 1.30 unstead of 9.30 the handicap of 
the sophomores would be sufficiently lessened. 


DISMAL WEATHER FAILS 
TO DAMPEN 1924 PROM 

Running true to form as the most dismal 
spring in ages unruly Hanover weather tried 
its best to throw a chilly blanket of fog and 
drizzling rain over the 1924 Prom and thus 
dampen the ardor of the Prom goers. But with 
nearly 400 girls, the Barbary Coast band, and a 
number of slick floors available old Jupiter 
Pluvius was unable to spoil the good time. 

The ball was unusually successful, so full of 
life and enthusiasm that one might almost 
compare it to a Carnival ball. The Musical 
Clubs show, the Players’ presentation of “The 
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Sahara Derby,” and the few athletic events 
that were not called off on account of rain pro- 
vided a varied and attractive program for all 
parties. 

With all due credit to the committee for 
having engineered a_ successful Prom, the 
opinion that this will be the last of the Proms 
and that not many tears will be shed if thus 


the administration decrees is prevalent in the’ 


student body. 


THE DARTMOUTH OPENS 
NEW EDITORIAL COMPETITION 
That the scope of its editorial column may 
be expanded and that the burden of work may 
not rest on the shoulders of only one or two 
men The Dartmouth has opened a new compe- 
tition for members of the class of 1925, who 
will submit editorials during their junior year 
and compete for places on a newly formed 
editorial board. The editor in chief will act as 
chairman of this board and will be chosen, as 
at present, from a competition among the 
members of The Dartmouth board. The men 
in the new competition will be relieved of all 
heeling work and will devote their time solely 
to editorial writing. Thirty-eight men have 
responded to the call. 





CAMPUS SQUIBS 





The debating team is now tied with Yale 
for second place in the league. Columbia has 
clinched first place, having gone through the 
season without a defeat. 

A new Dartmouth phonograph record with 
“Isadore, the Toreador” and “I Built a Gar- 
den” from “The Sahara Derby” on one side 
and a popular medley on the other, both played 
by the Barbary Coast band, was made recently 
and is now on sale at the bookstores. 

J. A. S. Millar, D. R. Moore, and L. K. 
Neidlinger have been chosen as nominees for 
the Barrett All Around Achievement prize. 

R. M. Morgan ’24 of Milwaukee, Wis., was 
elected president of the Outing Club for the 
coming year. R. E. Miller ’24 of Boynton, 
Fla., was chosen vice president and S. H. 
Patterson of New York city, secretary. 
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The freshmen have been running a series of 
“Paleop” talks for the last few weeks. About 
once a week at 6.45, the freshmen meet in the 
living room of the Commons, where they listen 
to a couple of musical numbers by members of 
their own class, folowed by short talks on col- 
lege and college activities by various members 
of Palzopitus. 

N. F. Maclean ’24 of Missoula, Mont., was 
elected editor-in-chief of the Jacko for the 
coming year; D, B. Dyche ’24 of Evanston, 
Ill., managing editor; S. E. Eldredge °24 of 
South Bend, Ind., art editor; S. L. Curtis ’24 
of Stratford, Conn., advertising manager; E. 
O. Lamb °’24 of Toledo, O., circulation man- 
ager and G. L. Emrich ’24 of Wilmette, IIl., 
service manager. 

The board also appointed the following men 
to the literary staff: C. F. Rebman ’23, G. W. 
Howe 25, A. K. Laing ’25, and C. H. Franken- 
burg ’26. From the sophomore business compe- 
tition which began last spring the following 
men were elected: H. R. Beacham, H. Conrad, 
L. S. Kimball, E. B. Lyman, C. B. Rhodes, and 
W. A. Thompson, W. C. Jones ’25 and L. M. 
McFadden ’26 were appointed to the art staff. 

The Travel Club announces that 60 under- 
graduates have applied for jobs as cattlemen 
on ships bound for Europe this summer. It 
looks as though Dartmouth will have a large 
sized representation at the Intercollegiate 
dance in Paris in July. Incidentally, Spike 
Hamilton and the Barbary Coast band will 
probably play at this dance. 

W. H. Cowley ’24 of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
elected editor in chief of The Dartmouth for 
the coming year, and H. W. Springborn °24 
of New Bedford, Mass., managing editor, W. 
O. Buettner ’24 of Brooklyn, N. Y., automat- 
ically became business manager, having been 
elected assistant business manager last year. 

A change was made in the organization of 
the news department; two new offices, assis- 
tant managing editor and sporting editor, were 
created. G. S. Anderson ’24 and C. J. Spauld- 
ing ’24 were elected to fill these respective 
positions. 

Six men, W. P. Blodgett ’24, G. H. Rock- 
woodn 247 -Aw Gace) Jr?:'25; Ho De Kang 
Jr. ’24, E. H. Ober ’25,-J. D. Spring ’25, were 
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elected to membership in Cabin and Trail at 
the recent elections. 

Speaking on the subject ‘“British-American 
Relations,’ H. C. Stockwell ’24, won first place 
in the extemporaneous speaking contest. J. J. 
Large ’26 was awarded second prize. 

Two European students, one from Germany 
and the other from The Netherlands, discussed 
“The New Youth Movement” at a_ public 
meeting and at sessions of the Round Table 
recently. They preach a cultural revival among 
the students of the world and advocate reform 
along: educational, social, political, and relig- 
ious lines. They are pessimistic about the 


European mess and label the modern industrial 
system as inhuman and crushing to the indi- 
vidual. They favor the co-operative plan as 
opposed to the profit system in business. 

The senior literary societies recently ex- 
tended bids. Round Robin: C. E. Blake, S. E. 
Eldredge, G. B. Lockwood, R. W. Morin, J. 
W. Taylor, Jr.,,;M. H. Watkins. Pleiad: T, B; 
Claire, W. H. Cowley, H. P. Haile, N. F. Mac- 
lean, F. P. McKenzie, H. F. Ranney, and J. M. 
Reid. 

M. C. Wheeler ’25 of Tacoma, Wash., was 
elected leader of the band for next year. 





Quick action: Ward beating the ball to first base in the Brown game May 26 


ALUMNI NOTES 


ALUMNI: ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 


FOUNDED IN 1854 
President, Guy W. Cox ’93. 
Vice President, Eowarp H. KeNeErson ’03. 
Secretary, EucENE F. Crarx ’01, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Statistical Secretary, JoHN M. Comstock ’77, 
Chelsea, Vt. 
Treasurer, PERLEY R. BucBee 790, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Executive. Committee 
Epwarp K. WoopwortH 797 (Chairman) 
ELEAZAR CATE ’88 
Ropert L. Burnap 794 
ANDREW MarsHALL ’01 
Morris K. Situ ’07 
Epwarp B. LuItwiELer 712 
WILLIAM SEWALL 717 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1886 


President, ELMER H. Carceton, M.D. 797. 
Secretary and Treas., FREDERICK P. Lorp 798, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annual meeting at Hanover the first 
Friday and Saturday of October. 


THAYER SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS 
ary, FOUNDED IN 1903 | 
President, CHARLES F. GoopricH ’05, 
% American Bridge Co., 
71 Broadway, New York City. 
Secretary, FrepertckK H. MuNKELT '08, 
25 West 43rd St., New York City. 
Treasurer, Putrie L. THompson ’08, 
25 Broad St., New York City. 
Annual meeting in January in New 
York City. 


AMOS. LUGK: SCHOOL. CLEARING 
HOUSE . 
THE ASSOCIATED ALUMNI OF THE AMOS TUCK 
SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
FOUNDED IN 1921 


Chairman, Victor M. Cutter, Tuck School ’04, 
United Fruit Company, 131 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, Girpert H. Taprey ’16, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annual meeting at Commencement in Hanover. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF SECRETARIES 
FOUNDED IN 1905 
President, CHARLES A. PERKINS ’90. 
Secretary, EUGENE F. Crarx ’01, 
; Hanover, N. H. 
Annual meeting in April, at Hanover. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Arranged by geographical divisions. State 
and city Associations arranged alphabetically 
in each geographical division. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Connecticut 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
FOUNDED IN 1923 
President, DAvis M. TReEcARTIN ’94. 
Secretary, Homer C. BENNETT ’18, 
Yo The Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Meetings first Tuesday of each month. 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
| FOUNDED IN 1911 ” 
President, Louts I. Corutss ’14. 
Secretary, Puitip W. Smita ’14 
The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1901 
President, Dr. Epwarp A. Herr ’06. 
Secretary, HEnry N. Sansorn ’02, 
965 Main St., Bridgeport, Gonn. 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEW 
FOUNDED IN 1921 
President, CuHarLes F. CuHAse ’85, 
Secretary, LEon A. SPRAGUE ’07, 
New Britain Trust Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


BRITAIN, 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEW HAVEN, 
FOUNDED IN 1916 

President, GEorcE R. Apams ’09. 

Secretary, MERRILL L. GREELEY 716, 
969 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


Meets each Wednesday noon at Hofbrau. 


THE DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF WATERBURY, 
SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
President, Dr. Epwarp A. Herr ’06. 
Secretary, ARTHUR B. Bucknam 710, 
123 Cooke St., Waterbury, Conn. 
Meetings first Thursday of each month; 
Annual meeting on Dartmouth Night 
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Maine 
THE DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF MAINE, 
FOUNDED IN 1911 
President, Ernest M. Waite ’05. 


Secretary, JoseEpH L. Day ’14, 
69 Prospect St., Portland, Me. 


Meets each Thursday noon for lunch, 
Falmouth Hotel. 
Massachusetts 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1864 
President, ALBERT M. Lyon 794, 
Secretary, W. Dare Barker 715, 

24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


'Annual Reunion last Friday in January. 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BOSTON, 
HOTEL BELLEVUE, 21 BEACON ST. 
President, RicHarD Warp ’01. 
Secretary, ALLAN L, Prippy ’15, 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF M.I.T., FOUNDED IN 1920 


President, Econ E. KATTWINKEL ’22. 
Secretary, SHELDON T. Hare ’22, 
951 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF HAVERHILL, MASS., 


FOUNDED IN 191] 


President, RayMOND Noyes ’68. 
Secretary, CLirTon A. CLARKE 714, 
604 Haverhill Nat. Bank Blidg., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF HOLYOKE, MASS., 
FOUNDED IN 192] 
President, CiirForp S. Lyon ’10. 
Secretary, Mitton D. Pomeroy ’14, 

273 Maple St., Holyoke, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF HYDE PARK, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1896 

President, Dr. CLARENCE E. Bryant ’01. 
Secretary, EMERSON Rice ’87, 
87 Arlington St., Hyde Park, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF LAWRENCE, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1909 
President, Paul R. Clay ’97. 
Secretary, JAMES D. Horne ’84, 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Mass. 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEWTON, MASS. 
President, CLARENCE G. McDavitr ’00. 
Secretary, CHARLES RAYMOND Casot 712, 
1714 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brookline, Mass. 
THE BERKSHIRE COUNTY DARTMOUTH CLUB, 
FOUNDED IN 1916 
President, Henry N. TEAGUE .’00. 
Secretary, Roy M. Norwoop 715, 
110 Commercial St., Adams, Mass. 
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NORTH SHORE ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1922 
President, Guy C. RicHarps 796. 
Secretary, JOHN S. LeEaroyp ’11, 
Margin St., Peabody, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1907 
President, FREDERIC Epwarps ’07. 
Secretary, RaymMonp T. Kine ’15, 
437 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1892 
President, Rev. Joun H. Noran ’04, 
54 Sherman St., Springfield, Mass. 
Secretary, RaymMonp T. Kine ’15, 
437 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF WALTHAM 
President, OrLtaNvdo C. Davis ’07. 
Secretary, Dwicut O’Hara ’15, 
46 Greenwood Lane, Waltham, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CLUB OF WORCESTER 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1904 
President, CHarLeEs W. Bowker, Jr. 711. 
Secretary, BENJAMIN W. Ayres, JR. ’20, 
340 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


BELKNAP COUNTY DARTMOUTH CLUB, 
FOUNDED IN 1920 


President, Turo S. Jewett 713. 
Secretary, JOSEPH P. Pitman 715, 
221 Pleasant St., Laconia, N. H. 
Annual meeting at Keene, last week in 
December. 


MERRIMACK COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1891 
President, Dr. CHARLES DUNCAN 798. 
Secretary, Horton L. CHANDLER ’18, 
Monitor Building, Concord, N. H. 
CHESHIRE COUNTY DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION, FOUNDED IN 1911 
President, NATHANIEL LEVERONE ’06. 
Secretary, Forest J. Harr 703, 
239 Washington St., Keene, N. H. 
Annual meeting at Keene, last week in 


December. 
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MANCHESTER (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 188] 
President, Dr. A. GALE STRAW ’87. 
Secretary, Joan R. McLane ’07, 
418-19 Amoskeag Bank Bldg., 
Manchester, N. H. 
Annual meeting, third Thursday in Febru- 
ary. 
THE DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF NASHUA 
(N.H.) AND VICINITY, FOUNDED IN 1919 
President, THomas D. Luce 775. 
Secretary, Arvin A. Lucier 718, 
174 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 
Annual meeting, Dartmouth Night. 
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THE DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
PORTSMOUTH AND VICINITY, 
~ FOUNDED IN 1915 


. President, Joun H. Bartwett 794. 
Secretary, Juttus M. Dutton ’07, 
21 High St., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Rhode Island 
THE RHODE ISLAND DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1907 
President, NATHAN W. LITTLEFIELD ’69. 
Secretary, CHARLES W. F. O’Connor ’14, 
158 Armington St., Edgewood, R. I. 

Vermont 

VERMONT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1893 
President, Oztas D. MaTHEWwson ’90. 


Secretary, ApoLPH B. LANE ’01, 
38 Highland Ave., Barre, Vt. 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, (VT.), 
FOUNDED IN 1921 
President, GrorGE D. WHEATLEY 714. 
Secretary, LawRENCcE F, Epcerton ’15, 
Int. Rev. Dept., Burlington, Vt. 
DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
BURLINGTON 
President, Dr. SAMUEL SPARHAWK 790. 
Secretary, HyMan W. Asrauam ’16 
111 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STATES 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 
Secretary, Epwarp STAFForD 711, 
Wilkins Building, 1512 H St., 
Washington, D. C. 
Annual Reunion in January. 
Maryland 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BALTIMORE,. 
FOUNDED IN 1915 
President, BERNARD A. HoBANn 712. 
Secretary, Louis H. Rector ’19, 
% Western Electric Co., 106 South St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lunch every Tuesday at the Engineers’ Club. 
New Jersey 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF THE ORANGES, 
FOUNDED IN 1921 
President, THomas L. Barnes ’02. 
Secretary, MaLcoLmM Switzer 717, 
76 Vernon Terrace, East Orange, N. J. 
New York 
THE DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTHERN AND EASTERN NEW YORK 
President, JOHN H. McExroy ’03. 
Secretary, Russert D. MerepitH ’10, 
410 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


Lunch every Saturday at 1 p.m. at the 
Hampton Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN NEW 
YORK, FOUNDED IN 1910 


President, THurLow T. HuntinctTon ’10. 
Secretary, EpMunp J. Fert 18, 
425 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF BUFFALO, 
FOUNDED IN 1920 
President, New S. BucxseEeE ’06. 
Secretary, WARNER G. WHITE ’07, 
13 Gelston St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Club luncheon every Friday at the Hotel 
Iroquois. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1866 


President, ALBERT E. Hapiocxk ’87. 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Lestie W. Snow 712, 
% Bond & Goodwin 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE DARTMOUTH 1913 CLUB OF NEW YorK, 
FOUNDED IN 1921 


President, NorRMAN B. CATTERAL 713. 
Secretary, JOHN J. REMSEN ’13, 
165 Broadway, New York City. 


Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1902 
President, Stmpson W. Horner, Jr., 09. 
Secretary, Donato R. Mason 713, 

910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF WESTERN PENNSYL- 

VANIA 

President, GEORGE F. SpARHAWK ’89, 
Secretary, SamuEL D. Ewart ’19, 

921 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Annual meeting in February. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
SOUTHEASTERN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1920 

President, Water B. Etcock 712. 

Secretary, LELAND S. Butts 714, 
Congoleum Co., Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Lunch, first and third Mondays of each 
month at the Ansley Hotel. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Illinois 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 


President, HENry K. UrRion 712. 
Secretary, BERTRAND C. WHEELER 711. 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
Club luncheon, Monday of each week at 
12.15, at the Hamilton Club, Directors’ 
Room. 
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Indiana 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF INDIANA, 
FOUNDED IN 1914 


Secretary, HERBERT G. PARKER ’02, ~ 
522-5 People’s Bank paddies 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Michigan 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF DETROIT, 
FOUNDED IN 1895 
President, SEyMouR S. RUTHERFORD ’08. 
Secretary, CHARLES G. BENNETT ’08, 
931 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
Lunch every Tuesday at the Board of 
Commerce. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1875 


President, GEORGE GOODHUE ’76. 
Secretary, ALBERT H. Morriti ’97, 
809 Provident Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual Reunion in January. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF CLEVELAND, 
FOUNDED IN 1907 
President, WALTER P. GreENwoop ‘11. 
Secretary, Sicurp S. Larmon 714, 
Care of Columbia Graphophone Co., 
1821 East 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lunch every Saturday at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF DAYTON, FOUNDED IN 1921 


President, FRANK W. MILLER ’93. 
Secretary, OSCAR B. ScHarrer 713, 
14 Garret St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Semi-annual meetings in September and 
January. 


WESTERN STATES 
Iowa 
ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, FOUNDED IN 1915 
President, FRANcIS A. RoBINson ’08. 


, 


Secretary, GEORGE C. CARPENTER, JR. ’18, 
3103 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Minnesota 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1880 


President, Paut W’. Loupon 714. 
Secretary, Frep P. CarLeton 718, 
1826 Portland Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual Reunion in winter, alternating in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
FOUNDED IN 1920 
President, CHARLES A. BARDWELL 710. 
Secretary, Henry E. Atwoop ’13, 
932 Security Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Luncheons. on alternate Tuesdays at the 
Nankin Grill. 
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DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF ST. PAUL, 
FOUNDED IN 1920. 
President, CLARENCE W. SANDERS, JR. ’22 
Secretary, DEWEY F. GRUENHAGEN ’21, 
1861 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Lunch second and fourth Tuesdays of 
each month at St. Paul Athletic Club. 


Missouri 


WESTERN MISSOURI ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1918 
President, Frances M. Haywarp ’80. 
Secretary, CHARLES F. McKnicur’’04, 
4015 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 
President, James A. Burns ’07. 
Secretary, GEorGE Dock ’16, 
% William R. Compton & Co. - 
704 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nebraska 


“OF THE PLAINS’ ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1898 
President, Henry W. Pierpont ’03, 
Standard Oil Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Secretary, JoHN E. SUNDERLAND, 20 
Sunderland Bros. Co., ‘Omaha, Neb. 
Meets each Monday noon for lunch at the 
University Club. 
Texas 
DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
SOUTHWEST, FOUNDED IN 1915 
President, HENRY G. SArFrorp ’03. 
Secretary, FoLiteTTE I. ISAACSON 08, 
212-213 Beatty Bldg., Houston, Texas: 
Lunch, first Monday of every month. 
Wisconsin 
DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF WISCONSIN 
President, Wuitney H. Eastman ’10. 
Secretary, EpwArp A. LuepkKe 721, 
Box 31, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC 
STATES 
California 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1881 
President, FRANK J. REAGAN ’09. 
Secretary, FREDERICK H. McCrea ’19, 
H. K. McCann Co., Sacramento and Manes 
gomery Sts., San Francisco, Cals 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1904 


President, RicHARD B. MERRILL ’08. 
Secretary, CHARLES G. MitHaAm ’06, 
5846 La Mirada Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Colorado 
“THE GREAT DIVIDE” ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1895 
President, FREDERICK W. Long ’11. 


Secretary, J. ZAcK JorpDAN ’20, 
607 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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Montana 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1895 
President, E. Patrick KeEtty ’09. 
Secretary, Grtorce M. Lewis ’97, 
Manhattan, Mont. 
Oregon 
THE DARTMOUTH “ASSOCIATION OF OREGON, 
FOUNDED IN 1912 


President, WALTER -T. SUMNER 798. 
Secretary, JOHN A. Larne ’05, 
610 Spring St., Portland, Oregon. 


Washington 
ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


President and Acting Secretary, 
ALEXANDER S. ABERNETHY ’70, 
616 Lowman Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Canada 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUNDED IN 1913 


President, Jos—EpH R. Corsy ’01. 
Secretary, Ewart G. Horne 712, 
285 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Can. 
Asia 
ASSOCIATION OF NORTH CHINA 
FOUNDED IN 1922 
President, Davin E. Forp ’04. 
Secretary, FRANK L. MELENEy ’10, 
Peking Union Medical College, 
Peking, China. 


THE DARTMOUTH ALUMNI COUNCIL 
FOUNDED IN 1913 
President. Natr W. Emerson ’00. 


Secretary, EUGENE F. Crarx ’01, 
Hanover, N. H. 


New England. States: 
Albion B. Wilson ’95, 208 Kenyon St., 
ford, Conn. 
Edward H. Trowbridge ’81, 28 Pleasant St., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Lafayette R. Chamberlin ’05, 
Boston, Mass. 


Middle and. Southern States: 
Thomas W. Streeter 04, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 
Randolph McNutt. ’71, 45 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


George M. Morris ’11, 806-808 Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Central States: 


John C. Wallace ’07, The Cleveland 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hart- 


30 State St., 


East Swan St., 


Metal 
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Guy H. Abbott ’02, 530 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Warren 'C. -Agry “11, 


1105 Maple Avenue, 
Evanston, II]. 


Western States: . 
Chester B. Curtis ’89, Personnel Director, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Olive and 


Tenth Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
John U. Loomis 715, 305 South 52nd Street, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Henry D. Thrall ’06, Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rocky Mountain and Pacific States: 
James A. Townsend ’94, 582 Market St., 
Francisco, Cal. 
Samuel L. Barnes ’07, 613 Seaboard Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


David J. Main ’06, 607 Colorado Bldg., 
ver, Colo. 


San 


Den- 


For the Faculty: 
Craven Laycock ’96, Hanover, N. H. 


Elected by Class Secretaries: 


Laurence M. Symmes ’08, 115 Broadway, New 
York City. 


William D. Parkinson ’78, State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Natt W. Emerson ’00, 10 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Members by Virtue of Official Relation to 
the Alumni: 


Edward K. Woodworth 797, 117 
Concord, N. H. 


Eugene F. Clark, 01, Hanover, N. H. 


Joseph T. Gilman ’05, 25-39. Franklin St., 
ton, Mass. 


Elected by the Council: 


Clarence C. Hills ’05,921 Hume-Mansur Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wesley G. Carr ’84,6112 Howe St., Pittsburgh, 
ia: 


School St., 


Bos- 


Clarence G. McDavitt ’00, 50 Oliver St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
CLASS SECRETARIES 
54 Mr. Leander. M. Nute, 138 Pine Street, 


Portland, Me. 


59 Judge Roger S. Green, 644 Merrimac St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

60 General Joab N. Patterson Concord, 

erie 


61 Major E: D. Redington, 


1905 Harris 
Trust Bldg., Chicago, II. ; 
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62 Luther W. Emerson, Esq., 206 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

‘63 Mr. Maitland C. Lamprey, 2 Guild St., 
Concord, N. H., 

64 Mr. Charles E. Swett, 14 Hillside Ave.. 
"Winchester, Mass. 

‘65 Rev. Henry I. Cushman, 26 Pitman St., 
Providence, R. I. 

66 Mr. Henry Whittemore, 47 Worcester 
Lane, Waltham, Mass. 

67 Rev. Charles H. Merrill, The Victoria, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘68 Prof. John K. Lord, 51 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 38, Mass. 

69 Mr. Charles P. Chase, Hanover, N. H. 
at Prof. Lemuel S. Hastings, Hanover, 


‘71 William S. Dana, Esq., Woodstock, Vt. 

72 George B. French, Esq., 75 Concord Ste 
Nashua, N. H. 

73 Rev. Samuel W. Adriance, 9 Mt. Pleas- 
ant St., Winchester, Mass. 

a Judge Frank N. Parsons, Franklin, 
75 Henry W. Stevens, Esq., Concord, N. H. 
76 Dr. Henry H. Piper, 411 High St., West 
Medford, Mass. 

77 Mr. John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 

78 Mr. William D. Parkinson, State Nor- 
mal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

79 Henry Melville, Esq., 45 Cedar St., New 
York City. 

’80 Mr. Dana M. Dustan, 340 Main St 
Worcester, Mass. 

_’81 Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia. 

’82 Luthur B. Little, Esq., 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

'83 Alfred E. Watson, Eszq., Hartford, Vt. 

'384 Mr. Louis Bell, 120 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

_ 85 Edwin A. Bayley, Esq., Kimball Build- 
ing, Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

'86 William M. Hatch, Esq., 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. : 

’87 Mr. Emerson Rice, 87 Arlington St., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

88 Rev. William B. Forbush, Dreamolden, 
Route 3, Media, Pa. 

89 Dr. David N. Blakely, 87 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 

90 Charles A. Perkins, Esq., 36 West 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

91 Mr. Frank E. Rowe, 79 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

‘92 Mr. Arthur M. Strong, 50 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

"93 Mr. Harlan C. Pearson, 37 South Spring 
St., Concord, N. H. 

04 Rev. Charles C. Merrill, 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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95 Mr. Ernest S. Gile, 183 Essex St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

06 Carl H. Richardson, 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

07 Mr. Harry H. Blunt, 125 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 

08 Mr. James R. Chandler, 120 Water St., 
Boston, Mass. 

799 Mr. Kenneth Beal, 55 Botolph St., Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass. 

00 Mr. Natt W. Emerson, % George Batten 
Co., Inc., 10 State St., Boston, Mass. 

01 Mr. Everett M. Stevens, 39 Elm St., 
Nashua, N. H. 
m4 Prof. George W. Elderkin, Princeton, 

03 Charles L. Luce, Esq., Milford, N. H. 

04 Mr. Harry B. Johnson, 3 Avalon Place, 
Worcester, Mass. 

05 Fletcher Hale, Esq., 613 Main St., La- 
conia, N. H. 


Esq., Tremont 


706 Mr. Ralph Thompson, 7 Creedway, 
Taunton, Mass. 

07 Prof. Harry R. Wellman, Hanover, 
N. H. 


08 Mr. Laurence M. Symmes, 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

09 Joseph W. Worthen, Esq., 404 Shawmut 
Bank Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

710 Mr. Whitney H. Eastman, % The Wil- 
liam O. Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

eke Nathaniel G. Burleigh, Hanover, 
Near: 


12 Mr. Edward B. Luitwieler, 196 Glen- 
wood St., Malden, Mass. 

"13 Wright Hugus, Esq., P. O. Box 640, 
Wheeling, W. Va. (Mr. Warde Wilkins, 18 
Oliver St., Boston 9, Mass., acting.) 

’14 Mr. Clyfton Chandler, 30 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

15 Mr. Leo M. Folan, 18 Day St., Norwood, 
Mass., acting. 

16 Mr. H. Clifford Bean, 38 Algonquin St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

"17 Mr. Ralph Sanborn, 37 Arlington St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

18 Kingsland Troutman Rood, Pleasant- 
ville. Westchester County, New York, acting. 

"19 Mr. John H. Chipman, 160 North St., 
Tufts College 59, Mass. 

’20 Mr. Arthur W. Stockdale, 80 Lafayette 
St., New York City. (Mr. Allan M. Cate, 
Box 494, Hanover, N. H., acting.) 

’21 Mr. Robert Elsasser, 35 Melrose St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

’22 Mr. Francis H. Horan, 3 Walter Hast- 
ings Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS 
The Alumni Editor has received the follow- 
ing during the month: 
Class of 1892: Who’s Who in Ninety-Two 
in Twenty-Two; 64 pages. 
Class of 1900:Report of the Class of 1900 
for the Year 1923; 130 pages. 


CONNECTICUT ALUMNI GATHERING 

From a specially reserved section behind 
first base at Yale Field in New Haven, nearly 
100 alumni and friends watched Jeff Tesreau’s 
hopefuls put the Indian sign on the Bulldog. 
The team stole a run, pulled off a wonderful- 
ly clever squeeze play, and hit like big leaguers. 
It was the best Dartmouth ball team we had 
seen in years. “Bags” Wanamaker (who ought 
to know) makes a more emphatic statement, 
saying, “It’s one of the best college teams I 
have ever seen.” 

In the evening at a dance given in their 
honor, we had a chance to meet the boys of the 
team. Two of our most active social members 
invited fifteen girls with a chaperon from the 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics as 
dancing partners for the boys. The team can 
dance as well as it plays ball and—so can 
Jeff. At 12 o’clock everyone was willing to 
admit having had an enjoyable evening. 

The next social activity of the Connecticut 
alumni will be the annual summer outing. The 
place and date have not as yet been definitely 
settled. This year an,effort will doubtless be 
made to have a large attendance of the Con- 
necticut undergraduates. 


M: L. GreeEtey, 
Secretary of the New Haven Alumm Assoctia- 
t1on. 
NECROLOGY 
Crass oF 1864 


John Tyler Gibson died April 23, 1923, at 
the City Hospital, St. Petersburg, Fla., of 
heart disease, after an illness of but little 
over twenty-four hours. 

The son of Appleton and Lydia (Stone) 
Gibson, he was born at Hopkinton, Mass., 
August 31, 1841, and fitted for college at the 
high school of his native town. He was a 
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member of Alpha Delta Phi and Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

His entire active life was spent in educa- 
tional work. He taught in the State Reform 
School at Westboro, Mass., from August, 1864, 
to April, 1865, and then was principal of the 
high school at Hudson, Mass., to the follow- 
ing September. For the next two years he 
was principal of the high school at Southboro, 
Mass., and then at Exeter, N. H., until Janu- 
ary, 1870. He then went to Peru, III, as super- 
intendent of schools, but returned to the high 
school of Exeter in July, remaining there un- 
til March, 1872. From that date to the fol- 
lowing July he was submaster of the Winthrop 
School in Charlestown, Mass. In August, 1872, 
he was elected master of the Central, later 
known as the Agassiz School, in the Jamaica 
Plain district of Boston. From this position 
and from active teaching he retired in June, 
1912. For the next two years he made his 
home in Southboro, Mass., and then, seeking 
a milder climate, he lived for five years in 
Pasadena, Cal. Since that time he has spent 
his winters in St. Petersburg, Fla., and his 
summers in Massachusetts. 

January 1, 1873, he was married to Ella S. 
King of Southboro, Mass., who died in the 
winter of 1901. They had two daughters, 
Ruth, who died at the age of seven years, and 
Alice, who lived only a few years after her 
graduation from Smith College. September 
13, 1905, he was married to Mrs. Mary Cleaves 
of Southboro, who died in January, 1923. 

Mr. Gibson was a modest, unassuming man 
of sterling worth, successful as a teacher, and 
highly esteemed by all who knew him. 


Cxiass or 1873 


Rev. Alexander Wiswall died at his home in 
Uxbridge, Mass., March 25, 1923. 

He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, August 
1, 1846, and came to this country in his boy- 
hood. 

In the summer of 1873 he taught in the 
Massachusetts Reform School, and in the fol- 
lowing winter in a grammar school in West- 
minster, Mass. In the spring of 1874 he be- 
came principal of Conant High School, Jaffrey, 
N. H., and remained there for a year, being 
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compelled in May to give up his work on ac- 
count of illness. In the fall of that year he 
taught at Franklin, N. H.; -and for the rest 
of the school year at Scituate, Mass. 

‘In 1876 he entered Bangor Theological 
Seminary, from which he graduated in 1879. 
He was then pastor of Congregational churches, 
as follows: Benton, Me., 1879-81; Norway, 
Me., 1881-7; Skowhegan, Me., 1887-8; Pitts- 
field, N. H., 1889-90; Sturbridge, Mass., 1891- 
2: Upton, Mass., 1892-1903; Uxbridge, Mass., 
1904 until a short time before his death. 

February 13, 1875, Mr. Wiswall was mar- 
ried to Lottie F. Haynes of Hanover. They 
had two daughters, the elder of whom died in 
infancy. 

He was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity. 


Ciass oF 1875 


. By a printer’s error which the editor over- 
looked in the proof—hence the printer and the 
editor must divide the blame—in the Necrology 
in the May MaGAzine Rev. Newton I. Jones 
was credited to the class of 1874 instead of 
the class of 1875, to which he rightfully be- 
longs. 


CLass oF 1876 


Homer Hine Stuart died of valvular heart 
disease on March 13, 1923, at Tarpon Springs, 
Fla., where he had been spending the winter. 

The son of Homer Hine and Margaret Eliza- 
beth (Dunbar) Stuart, he was born at Willow 
tree, Long. IslandseN:-Y¥,)- January 30, 1855, 
He prepared for the Chandler Scientific De- 
partment at a private school in New York 
city. He was a member of the Vitruvian fra- 
ternity, now Beta Theta Pi. 

At the end of junior year he left college and 
engaged in business in New York city with a 
concern manufacturing cream of tartar. He 
became general manager, and had charge of 
the factory. In 1883 he went to Florida, and 
had a plantation of the St. Lucie River, about 
250 miles south of Jacksonville. The place was 
named Stuart by the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way, and is now a town of note. In 1890 he 
went to Philadelphia: to become manager fer 
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the Fairbanks Company, scale manufacturers, 
of their office there. He remained there until 
1910, when he retired from business and pur- 
chased a place at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., now 
the city of Beacon. There he made his home 
for the rest of his life. 

He was appointed a member of the school 
board by the mayor in 1913, and became presi- 
dent of the board. During his presidency the 
present admirable high school building was 
erected, and it is worthy of note that it was 
completed within the appropriation. He de- 
clined a re-appointment to the school board. 
When the Selective Service (military) was 
brought into action, he was chosen to act as 
register for the Fourth Ward of Beacon. This 
was the last public position held by him. He 
continued, however, as a member of the board 
of trustees of the local savings bank, and was 
committee work for the bank he 
went South for the winter. He was a Repub- 
lican in politics, but resolutely declined to be 
a candidate for any political office. 

October 3, 1888, Mr. Stuart was married to 
Margaret Beckwith, daughter of Leander and 
Ellen (Howland) Kenney of Athens, N. Y., 
who survives him. Their only child, Homer 
Howland Stuart, attended Lehigh University 
for three years, and is a mechanical -engineer. 


active in 


CLaAss oF 1885 


Ernest Thomas Critchett died at his home 
in Minneapolis, Minn., March 25, 1923. 

He was born in Concord, N. H., July 30, 
1863, and was the son of Moses B. and Emily 
J. (Yeaton) Critchett. 

He prepared for college at the high school 
in Concord, and took his full college course 
at Dartmouth with the class of 1885. He was 
a member of the Kappa Kappa Kappa fra- 
ternity and Phi Beta Kappa. 

His life after graduation was continuously 
and earnestly devoted to teaching and educa- 
tional work in the state of Minnesota, first 
as principal in Mankato for three years; then 
principal of Duluth High School for four 
years; and superintendent of schools at New 
Ulm for sixteen years. 

‘ In 1910:he became a member of the depart- 
ment of- education of the state of Minnesota 
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as an inspector of the graded schools of the 
state. Since 1913 he was a director of the 
Employment Bureau of the department, and 
since 1915 he was secretary of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Association of the state. 

During the war he was personal officer of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education at 
Washington. 

He held a continuous membership for thirty- 
eight years in the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation, and for nearly twenty-five years he 
was a member of the National Education As- 
sociation. ' 

He was a very active and loyal member of 
various lodges of the A.F. and A.M., and 
for many years had been a member and of- 
ficer in the First Congregational church of 
Minneapolis. 

His death was caused from heart trouble, 
which developed at the time of his service in 
Washington during the war, already referred 
to,—his final sickness covering a period of 
about five months. . 

His funeral services were held in the First 
Congregational church of Minneapolis, with 
James M. McConnell, state commissioner of 
education in charge for Cataract Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., of which Mr. Critchett was a 
member. 

He was married to Helen M. Crooker on 
June 15, 1887, and is survived by his wife and 
two sons, Francis Ernest Critchett, superin- 
tendent of schools of New Prague, Minn., and 
Edward Fowler Critchett, instructor in the 
South High School of Minneapolis. 


Ciass oF 1886 


Frank Verner Johnson died at his apartments 
at 200 West 58th St., New York city, April 4, 
1923, after a long illness following a serious 
abdominal operation. 

The son of Thomas and Harriet (Avery) 
Johnson, he was born in Corinth, Vt., March 
12, 1863. His parents early removed to Brad- 
ford, Vt., where he prepared for college. He 
was a member of Alpha Delta Phi. 

For three years after graduation he taught 
mathematics in Bryant and Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Boston, meanwhile studying 
law in the office of Josiah H. Benton. He then 
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removed to New York, teaching for a year 
in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and continuing 
his law studies at Columbia Law School. In 
1890 he was admitted to the bar, and was at 
first attorney in the office of the American 
Casualty Company, remaining with that com- 
pany until it went into receivership, after 
which he was employed by the receiver in the 
settlement of its affairs. In 1894 he became 
attorney for the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, remaining in that capacity until 1911, 
when he resigned and entered into private and 
general practice. He built up an enviable 
reputation as a trial lawyer, and was one of 
the ablest and best known lawyers in the city 
in that branch of the profession, becoming a 
leading authority in the law of negligence and 
eminently successful in representing the de- 
fence in that line of practice. 

In his social relations, Mr. Johnson was the 
center of a group of cultured men and women, 
by whom he was held in marked appreciation 
and esteem. With a forceful personality, 
singularly engaging, sympathetic, and consider- 
ate, he made and maintained a wide circle of 
warm and sincere admirers. He maintained 
the family home at Bradford, Vt., as a sum- 
mer residence, and developed it into one of the 
finest farms in the Connecticut valley. 

He was a member of the Bar Association 
of the City of New York, the New York 
County Lawyers Association, and the Bar 
Association of the State of New York. He 
was a member of the University Club and the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and a com- 
municant of All Angels’ Episcopal church. 

April 19, 1893, Mr. Johnson was married in 
New York city to Evelyn, daughter of Chris- 
topher Allen and Julia Evelyn (Cooper) Web- 
ber of Rochester, Vt., who survives him, with 
their daughter Evelyn. The burial was at 
Bradford. 





On the same day, April 4, 1923, George 
Washington Ransom died at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in Boston, after an illness 
of some ten months and three major opera- 
tions. 

He was born in Durham, N. H., January 1], 
1858, the son of Alonzo and Isabelle (Hooke) 
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Ransom, and prepared for college at Dover 
High School and New Hampton Institute. He 
was a member of Kappa Kappa Kappa. 

His whole life since graduation has been de- 
voted to teaching. For the first year he was 
principal of Walpole (N.H.) High School, 
and then of Pepperell (Mass.) High School 
from 1887 to 1892, and of Simonds Free High 
School, Warner, N. H., 1892-3. In 1893 he 
went to Boston, and was for a year assistant in 
the Henry L. Pierce School. In 1894 he be- 
came submaster of the Martin School, and in 
1901 submaster of the Pierce School. In 1906 
he was appointed master of the Brimmer 
School, and in 1910 of the Abraham Lincoln 
School, where he remained for the rest of his 
life. 

In June, 1893, he was married to Eliza May 
Taylor of New York, who survives him, with 
two daughters, Ruth, a student at Jackson Col- 
lege, and Eleanor, a student at Radcliffe. 

Funeral services were held at his residence, 
231 Bay State Road, at which his class was 
represented by Botsford, Hatch, Newton, 
Snow, Whitehill, and Wood. The burial was 
at Exeter, N. H. 

The “Old Man” will be mourned by all who 
knew him. His pupils have idolized him, their 
parents have respected him, having implicit 
trust in his judgment, and his classmates—par- 
ticularly those privileged to attend with him the 
class reunion of 1921—will carry memories 
always of his undying charm. 


Crass oF 1904 


Albert Ruyter Hatch dropped dead on the af- 
ternoon of April 4 at Portsmouth, N. H. He 
had just finished a game of hand ball, when he 
died instantly from heart disease. 

He was born in Greenland, N. H., August 
10, 1882, the son of John and Alice Caroline 
(Benton) Hatch. His father and grandfather 
were both lawyers of prominence in New 
Hampshire. He fitted at Portsmouth High 
School. 

The first three years after graduation he 
studied at Harvard Law School, from which he 
graduated in 1907. He was then admitted to 
the bar and became associated in practice at 
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Portsmouth with John W. Kelley ’88. Aiter 
the death of the latter in 1913 he assumed the 
practice of the firm, and has been highly suc- 
cessful, being the local attorney for the Boston 
and Maine Railroad and other corporations, In 
1915 he was county solicitor. 

In college he played baseball and football, 
and has since kept up his athletic pursuits. He 
was a Mason and a Shriner, an Elk, and a 
member of the Portsmouth Country Club and 
the Warwick and Portsmouth Athletic Clubs. 

January 10, 1905, he was married to Rosalie 
Littlefield of Greenland, N. H., who survives 
him, with two sons, Harris and Francis. 


Crass or 1908 


William Hidden Woodman died of tubercul- 
osis at a Sanitorium in El Paso, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1923. 

He was born in Haverhill, Mass., May 21, 
1886, his parents being S. Frank and Lucretia 
(Drew) Woodman, and prepared for college 
in the Haverhill public schools and at a private 
school in Plainfield, N. J. He was a member 
of the Sigma Chi fraternity. 

For the first year after graduation he was 
employed in the Mumford Chemical Works in 
Philadelphia. He then went to Washington, 
D. C., and entered the office of Lacey and 
Lacey, patent attorneys. For two years during 
his connection with this firm, 1910-12, he stud- 
ied at the Law School of George Washington 
University. After ten years in Washington, 
he went to Pittsburgh, Pa., as attorney for the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, in 1919. In 
1921 he went to Akron, Ohio, as attdrney for 
the Goodyear Rubber Company. Shortly af- 
ter going to Akron he suffered from a severe 
case of influenza, which developed into tuber- 
culosis. He went at first to the Winyah Sani- 
torium, Asheville, N. C., from which he went 
to El Paso a few months before his death. 

He had not married. The surviving mem- 
bers of his family are a brother, Paul D. 
Woodman ’18, and a sister, Elizabeth Wood- 
man. 

He was a member of the Washington Coun- 
try Club and the Clover Club of Pittsburgh, 
and at both he played in golf tournaments. 
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Crass oF 1922 


Leonard James Orth died of, diabetic coma 
at his home in Wilmette, Ill., March 22, 1923. 

He was born in Milwaukee Wis., September 
24, 1899, his parents being James J. B. and 
Frieda (Lotter) Orth. The first three years 
of his preparation for college was obtained at 
Evanston Academy, Evanston, Ill., and the 
last year at Lake Forest Academy, - Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Since graduation he has been connected with 
a well known real estate firm of Chicago, and 
had already achieved a large success. 

Al classmate has thus written about his col- 
lege life: “During his college course ‘Pop’ 
was active in every organization that stood for 
a better Dartmouth. From the first he will be 
remembered in connection with any movement 
which aimed at a fuller expression of 100% 
Dartmouth spirit. ‘Pop’ was a member of 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, S2 sopho- 
more society, Dragon senior society, D. O. G, 
Rake and Roll, Interfraternity Council, The 
Arts, and The Players. In the first sernester 
of his senior year he was treasurer of his 
class and president of Delta Kappa Epsilon. 
As an organizer and director of class activi- 
ties ‘Pop’ stood high. His spirit was indomit- 
able, inspiring, and forceful, as witnessed in 
the signal success of such enterprises as the 
1922 class barbecue and the 1922 elections, the 
innovation of the senior eating club, and the 
idea of class moving pictures. In these move- 
ments ‘Pop’ was the dominating influence. At 
Commencement he was the sachem orator. He 
attended Tuck School during his last year, and 
was graduated with a B. S. degree from the 
College with high honors.” 


THAYER SCHOOL 
Crass oF 1875 


Rey. Charles Everett Andrews died at his 
home in Walpole, Mass., February 23, 1923, 
of arteriosclerosis, after a long period of fail- 
ing health. 

The son of Seth and Harriet (Jones) An- 
drews, he was born in Warren, Me., October 
9, 1850. His early education was obtained at 
the public schools and by private study. 
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After graduation from the Thayer School 
he was engaged for a time in engineering, be- 
ing an assistant engineer in the employ of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. A change of life 
plans led him to begin study for the ministry 
in 1878 at Bangor Theological Seminary. He 
graduated from the seminary in 1881, and then 
held successful pastorates of Congregational 
churches, as follows: Newcastle, Me., 1881-3; 
Biddeford, Me., 1884-7; Torrington, Conn., 
1887-9; Broadway church, Somerville, Mass., 
1889-90. For several years following he lived 
in his native town, and then in 1895 began a 
pastorate of two years with the Free church 
of Deering, Me., and Bethany church of South 
Portland. The latter church was organized and 
its house of worship erected largely through 
his efforts. Permanent retirement from the 
active ministry now became necessary on ac- 
count of impaired health, and he made his 
home for the rest of his life at Walpole, Mass. 

June 1, 1882, Mr. Andrews was married to 
Marcia Ellen Huston of Damariscotta, Me., 
who survives him, with a son, Chester H. An- 
drews, and a daughter, Bertha G. Andrews. 
There are also two grandchildren. 

Dartmouth conferred upon Mr. Andrews in 
1884 the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 
Crass oF 1871 


Secretary, William S. Dana, Woodstock, Vt. 

Miss Marion D. Savage, daughter of the 
late Rev. Charles A. Savage, was drowned on 
March 14, in the Sea of Galilee. She was go- 
ing in a boat from Tiberias to Capernaum, and 
a sudden squall capsized the boat. 


Crass oF 1872 


Secretary, George B. French, Nashua, N. H. 
Asa M. French, at the age of 73 years, re- 
ports from his home at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
that he hopes to come North this summer to 
visit his aged sister, whom he has not seen 
since 1913, and his brother two years his elder. 
The people came near inducing him to run for 
county judge at a recent election, but “Asa” 
did not desire to run, and possibly by his elec- 
tion get tied down to such a steady job at his 
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time of life. He says that he “fools around” 
his garden about half an hour every day, and 
speaks of cauliflowers, beets, carrots, and 
onions, lettuce and strawberries, and a good 
crop of figs in June. His letter shows an ac- 
tive mind on political subjects and a cheerful 
interest in life for a man of his years. He is 
evidently held in high esteem in his community, 
and regarded in matters requiring ability, fidel- 
ity, and good judgment. 

Frederick M. Trask, M.D., writes this April 
from 697 Highland St., Pasadena, Cal. He was 
a skillful physician, with a fine practice in IIli- 
nois, until impairment of eyesight obliged him 
to give up his profession a few years ago. His 
eyesight has improved much, and he is able to 
write a letter so well that no one would sus- 
pect that he “looked dimly” on the page. His 
general physical condition is very good at the 
age of 72 years. He and his wife have built 
a snug and comfortable little bungalow, and 
have some fruit trees on the place. He spends 
nearly all the daylight out of doors in lawn 
work, and this has improved his eyesight con- 
siderably, although he has to depend on his 
wife for reading the papers and books. He 
likes the climate in California, and appreci- 
ates what his classmates have had to suffer 
during the past winter as a penalty for stick- 
ing to this side of the “Rockies.” 

Robert W. Welch discontinued his work on 
the New York Times more than a year ago, 
and a November letter from him, in response 
to one from classmate Williams, found him in 
Mentone, France, where “Bob” and his wife 
were stopping at the Maison Grande Bretagne, 
while his daughter and her husband were near 
by at Nice. He had spent the preceding sum- 
mer at Peira Cava, a small place 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and intended to remain at Men- 
tone until May of 1923, when quite likely they 
will summer in the mountains and then return 
to Mentone. His letter showed that he was 
delighted with Mentone and its views of the 
sea, “right slap in front,’ and the Italian 
coast all the way to Bordighera, also that he 
could step from the hotel and at once enter 
pine woods extending for miles with no end 
of bewitching walks in the forest. 
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Ciass oF 1879 
Secretary, Henry Melville, 45 Cedar St., New 
York 

The Alumni Editor has received the follow- 
ing from Charles D. Brown of this class, 
written from his home in Mont Vernon, N. H.: 
“A minister in New York city has written to 
me to know if I was the Charles Brown who 
came to his home in Chester, N. H., along in the 
seventies, claiming to be a student in Dart- 
mouth College paying his way by selling a 
useful household article. Now, I acquired 
some reputation for working my way in col- 
lege by running a bucksaw while most of the 
students were playing ball games back of old 
Dartmouth Hall. As considerable fruitless 
effort has been made to identify this Brown, 
I conclude that I am the real Charles Brown 
and that there was a psuedo-Brown doing 
business in my name. This Brown so interested 
a widow with one son fourteen years old that 
she gave him his board and lodging for a week, 
and wrought the son up to such a degree of 
enthusiasm for taking a college course that 
he followed his advice and is now a distin- 
guished clergyman in New York city. If there 
is any real, genuine Charles Brown among the 
Dartmouth alumni who did this good work 
in Chester, I appeal to you old-timers to bring 
him out.” 


Crass oF 1881 
Secretary, Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 

The trustees of Atlanta University at a meet- 
ing held on April 20 unanimously elected Dr. 
Myron W. Adams president of that institution. 
‘After many years service as dean and treasur- 
er, he has been acting president since 1919, 
and this election makes no change in his ac- 
tual work. 

Mrs. Ida Woodward MclIntire, wife of Dr. 
Herbert B. McIntire, died May 3 at the family 
home in Cambridge, Mass. 


Ciass oF 1886 
Secretary, Wiliam M. Hatch, 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 
William M. Hatch, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hatch and their youngest daughter, Louise, 


“AT THIS POINT 
my advancement seemed to stop”’ 


F THE 200,000 MEN who have enrolled with the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, a large propor- 
tion are men of college or university training. 


These men divide into three classes: 


One. High executives who 
have come up to the top thru 
one department of business and 
feel the need of a working 
knowledge of the other depart- 
ments. 


Thus a college man may 
enter the sales department of 
a company, and become sales 
manager or head of another 
department, without gaining a 
personal knowledge of purchas- 
ing problems and practise, or 
of costs, advertising, office 
management, and _ corporation 
finance. Without attempting to 
make him an expert in any of 
these departments, the Institute 
does give him quickly and easily 
an understanding of them all. 


Two. Recent graduates who 
enrol in the first year, or two 
years, of active business. Dis- 
covering, as Disraeli said, that 
the man who has the most in- 
formation generally out-dis- 
tances his competitors, these 
men give themselves immedi- 
ately the advantage of an all- 
round business training. 


Three. The third class of col- 
lege men who come to the In- 
stitute is the largest. They are 
men who have been in business 
from five to fifteen years, 
whose family responsibilities 
and expenses increase, and who 
feel that they must find some 


way to lift themselves into 
positions of larger earning 
power. 


“What do you know about Business?”’ 


THE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS 
from an official of the Texas 
Company is typical of the atti- 
tude of mind of these men. 


“After having spent several 
years doing the routine connected 
with general business, I worked 
myself up to a position in charge 
of a small force,” he writes, “but 
at this point my advancement 
seemed to stop. In this state I 
was naturally dissatisfied. One 
day I made up my mind to call 
on a well-known business man to 
inquire about a rather attractive 


position which he had to offer.’ 


His first question was, ‘What do 
you know about business?’ 


“My years of experience did 
not even afford me the ability to 
return an intelligent reply. The 
older man told me: ‘I am a uni- 


versity graduate and have also 
completed the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute Course—a training 
that has been invaluable to me in 
the business world. My advice 
to you is to investigate some good 
study course.’ ’”’ 


What the Institute is 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE was founded by the 
dean of a great university 
school of commerce and 
finance, who has been its presi- 
dent from the beginning. The 
organization is composed partly 
of university teachers, and 
partly of men who have won 
noteworthy success in their 
respective lines of business. 





The Course and Service is ar- 
ranged and conducted in ac- 
cordance with university prac- 
tise and ideals. 

Like the university, the In- 
stitute urges no man to accept 
its training; but, seeking the 
widest possible field of service, 
it offers information freely and 
without obligation. 

All the facts about the 
Modern Business Course and 
Service are gathered into a 118- 
page book “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” It answers ques- 
tions which have doubtless been 
in your mind; it indicates defi- 
nitely just how this training 
can be useful to you in the 
particular work you are doing 
and would like to do. 


& This Coupon brings you 
the facts 


“ForGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
is printed for distribution 
among business and _ profes- 
sional men. It is sent, entirely 
without obligation, to any man 
who cares enough about his 
future to give it an hour of 
his time. 

If you want to know the 
facts, you have only to clip the 
coupon and the book will go to 
you by return mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
813 Astor Place, New York City 2 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead 
in Business” which I may 
keep without obligation, 





ey 
Name.......... 


‘ Print here 
Business 
dress 


TTR meee eee ee reed wmmmannan teres etes 


eh Ott eee tee Re wwe ewww e wwe e anne tan en eeet 


Business 
Positions <:.5. 0. oe ee 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 








Copyright, 1923, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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sailed from New York, November 21, 1922, 
on the S. S. Laconia, Cunard Line, as mem- 
bers of the American Express World Cruise. 
They returned to the same port on March 31, 
after making the complete circuit. 

Walter Sampson, principal of the Middle- 
boro (Mass.) High School, recently resigned 
his position, his resignation taking effect on 
April 1. Mr. Sampson had held the position 
for nearly thirty-three years—a record perhaps 
unique in the history of Massachusetts high 
schools. His resignation was due to ill health, 
and while eligible for retirement under the 
state pension law, he had hoped to continue 
his services, at least until the end of the pres- 
ent school year. With an extended rest, it is 
hoped that he may be completely restored to 
health. While his plans are indefinite, he in- 
tends to make Middleboro his home, carrying 
on an active interest in a well cultivated or- 
chard at his old home in Lakeville. His class- 
mate and roommate in college, George W. Stet- 
son, presided as chairman at the meeting of the 
school committee receiving the ‘resignation. 
Formal resolutions of an exceedingly com- 
plimentary nature were presented and passed, 
and the president of the senior class, in behalf 
of the school and teachers, presented to their 
retiring principal an easy chair and a reading 
lamp. 


Crass oF 1895 
S. Gtle, 


Boston 


Secretary, Ernest 183 Essex St., 


Natt Emery, vice-president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, has been a visitor in New Hampshire 
within the past few weeks, and held a small 
reunion at Concord with Roland E. Stevens 
and Ed Rossiter, a representative from Clare- 
mont in the New Hampshire legislature. 

Henry N. Chase, who since graduating from 
college has been devoting his time to engineer- 
ing enterprises in various parts of the United 
States, is now in his native town of Harwich, 
Cape Cod, Mass., where he has considerable 
shore property which he is surveying and offer- 
ing for sale. 

Wilbur D. Spencer, Berwick, Me., state sen- 
ator, has been appointed state insurance com- 
missioner by Governor Baxter. 
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Prof. Charles A. Holden, head of the Thayer 
School, Hanover, N. H., since the Commence- 
ment exercises of his graduating class in April 
has been on a professional tour in the South, 
accompanied by Mrs. Holden. 


Crass oF 1897 


Secretary, Harry H. Blunt, 125 Summer St. 
Boston 


John R. Henderson, who has for years been 
in Florida, has accepted a call to the Congre- 
gational church at Colebrook, N. H., his old 
home. 

The annual class dinner was held April 6 
at the Boston Shoe and Leather Club. There 
were present: Boyd, Chase, Chesley, Chris- 
tophe, Drew, Johnson, Maloney, Marshall, 
Morse, O’Malley, Rollins, Rowe, Ryan, San- 
born, Temple, Thyng, Tuttle, Ward, Wood- 
worth, and Blunt. Arrangements were made 
to complete the class quota to the Memorial 
Field Fund. 


> 


Cass oF 1899 


Secretary, Kenneth Beal, 55 Botolph St., Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass. 


Walter R. Eastman, who has for years been 
connected with the Central Vermont Railway 
and who since 1920 has been general agent in 
the passenger department of the Canadian Na- 
tional and Grand Trunk Railways as well, with 
headquarters in Boston, was promoted early in 
April. His new positon is that of assistant 
general passenger agent of the Grand Trunk 
railway system, with headquarters in Chicago. 
He will be also. general Western passenger 
agent for the Canadian National. On April 6, 
Walter was given a farewell lunch at the Bos- 
ton City Club by some of his ’99 classmates. 
Bill Atwood, Jim Barney, George Clark, 
Charlie Donahue, George Huckins, and Alvah 
Sleeper were the -ones to give him the send-off. 
That same day, while he was on the street on 
an errand, a hurry call was sent out for him to 
return to the office on “important business.” 
There he found the entire office force lined up, 
waiting to present him with a fine traveling 
case of black leather. And on the following 
day he met with another surprise. He was 
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Wanted— 


men to find the answer 


HIS is written to the man who loves to seek the 

unknown quantity. He is the kind of laboratory 
worker who ventures into untried fields of experi- 
ment, rather than the man who tests materials. 

Industry has need of both types, but of the former 
there 1s a more pressing demand. 

College men may have been discouraged from 
pursuing pure research. In this highly practical age 
it may seem there is little room for work which does 
not have an immediate dollars and cents application. 
But such is not the case. 

The pure research man is the pathfinder. With- 
out him our fountain of knowledge would dry up. 
His findings in themselves may be uncommercial, 
but they establish a field for others to develop. 

Volta worked out the crude voltaic pile—unim- 
portant until other men improved and applied it. 
And so with Papin in the field of steam, or Lavoisier 
in chemistry. 

Men of the inquiring slant of mind, stick to your 
last. In post graduate study, on the faculty, in the 

laboratory of some industrial organization, there will 
always be an ‘‘X’’ to baffle other men and call for 
the keenest thought of you blazers of the trail. 














Published in 
! the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what: 
ever helps the 
Industry. 





Western Lleciric Company 


This advertisement is one of a series in student 
publications. It may remind alumni of their oppor- 
tunity to help the undergraduate, by suggestion and 
advice, to get more out of his four years. 
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invited to the City Club to dinner by a friend, 
and on arriving there found a roomful of men 
to welcome him, representatives of over forty 
of the leading railroad and steamship lines. 
After dinner these gentlemen, or “boys of the 
street” as they called themselves, presented 
him with a handsome mahogany clock, with 
this inscription on the back: “Presented to 
Walter R. Eastman by his Boston Transporta- 
tion Friends, April 7, 1923.” 

Albert B. Tootell has changed his location in 
Montana to Browning, where he is principal of 
the high school on the Blackfoot Indian Reser- 
vation. His son, Thomas, is a freshman in 
the high school with him, while the older boy, 
Robert, is a senior at Great Falls High School. 
Albert is not far from the Shelby oil fields, 
but he is not so much interested in them as in 
the possibility presently of returning East and 
attending the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard. 

William J. Colbert is proprietor of the Col- 
lege Shoe Store in Durham, N. H. Address 
him at the Pettee Block in that town. Bill 
has the sympathy of the fellows in the loss of 
his mother last November. 

Last Christmas, Herbert L. Watson came 
from Lockport, N. Y., for a holiday. But his 
plans were abruptly changed by being assigned 
to a new job in Moss Point, Miss. Here for 
the next year at least he will be superintending 
the building of the largest mill in the world 
making “Kraft” paper. He is about 40 miles 
from Mobile, 100 miles from New Orleans, and 
five miles back from the Gulf. 

Ernest A. Abbott made a three weeks’ trip 
to Miami and Lakeland, Fla., in February. Mrs. 
Abbott accompanied him. While at Miami, 
Rab had an interesting round-up with Henry 
Teague ’00, whom to his surprise he found 
managing the famous Miramar Hotel. The 
return trip to Toledo was made by Clyde S.S. 
Arapahoe, first to Charleston, S. C., thence by 
rail, via Orangeburg. 


Crass or 1900 
Secretary, Natt W. Emerson, 10 State St., 
Boston 


John Moody has gone into business for him- 
self. He is proprietor of the Pine Beach Hotel, 
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Pine Beach, N. J. This shore resort is seven 
miles from Lakewood, 55 miles from New 
York, and 34 miles from Philadelphia. John 
is going to conduct a first-class establishment in 
this very attractive place. He invites all 1900 
men to come and see him in winter or in sum- 
mer. Certainly 1900 is becoming very import- 
ant in the hotel business, and if only Vic Sal- 
inger would open an establishment on the Pa- 
cific Coast, we could travel in comfort from 
one end of the country to the other. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Mathes announce the 
birth of a daughter, Elizabeth Pendexter 
Mathes, on August 22, 1922, at Boston. 

In spite of the depth of the winter’s snow and 
the floods of springtime, 1900 has experienced 
two serious fires: 

On April 4, at about 1.00 a.m., fire broke out 
in the house of Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Warden. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Warden smelled the smoke 
and heard the crackling of the flames. She 
grabbed their little boy and a traveling bag and 
ran into the street, calling “Fire.” The fire 
department for once turned out promptly and 
put out the flames. The interior of the house 
was ruined. What the fire did not damage, 
Dr. Warden says the carpenters will finish. 
Just at present Mr. and Mrs. Warden are liv- 
ing in cozy headquarters in a separate house, 
and expect to have their old one in shape about 
the first of September. 

Not quite so serious was a conflagration in 
the garage of John R. Mathes. If we under- 
stand it correctly, Mr. Mathes bought a new 
Ford coupé. Whether or not he has political as- 
pirations and wishes to appear democratic, we 
do not know. Anyway, he insisted upon pouring 
gas into the tank with the motor in operation. 
A conflagration started, and John closed the 
door of the car so as to confine it to the in- 
terior. The result was bad. The car burned 
up and the whole town of Dover was thrown 
into a state of' nervous excitement. We wrote 
immediately to John to find out if the insurance 
on the car could not be devoted to the class fund, 
since he did not need a Ford coupé anyway. 
He advises us that the car was given him in 
payment for a bad debt, and as he carries no 
reserve for bad debts, never having had one 
which he could not collect before, he did not 
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insure the car. This explanation is not entirely 
satisfactory, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to look into the matter more thor- 
oughly. 


Crass oF 1901 
Secretary, Everett M. Stevens, 39 Elm Street, 
Nashua, N. H. 

Adolph B. Lane of Barre has been reelected 
secretary of the Dartmouth Alumni Associa- 
tion of Vermont. 

John G. Hartigan, of the present freshman 
class at Hanover, son of our old classmate, 
Gus Hartigan, has been pledged to the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity. 

Walter S. Young has just been elected super- 
intendent of schools of Worcester, Mass., by 
a vote of 10 to 1. This is felt to be a well de- 
served promotion for Walter. He has been in 
Worcester since 1903, when he was appointed 
an instructor in history at the South High 
School, then in 1912 he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools, which position he 
has held with great credit. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club, and interested in many 
of Worcester’s civic activities. 

We copy from the College Bulletin of April 
26, as follows: 

“How pleasant it is to find the tangible re- 
sults occurring from time to time amongst 
the alumni. There was the recent fight of 
Judge Trude of the moral court of Chicago, 
who made a very large contribution in the 
investigation of vice in Chicago and in bring- 
ing to light the rotten condition which ex- 
isted. It is not particularly easy in such a 
large city to arouse public sentiment to a 
point where it becomes effective against an 

Yet he did this 
very successfully, with the result that crime 
in Chicago decreased 47% in the three 
months after the fight was opened.” 

Frederick Pierce has established an office at 
48 West 52nd St., New York city, as a con- 
He has been 
engaged since 1915 in research along the line 


intrenched organization. 


sulting analytical psychologist. 


of analytical psychology, doing a part of this 
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work in America and a part in Europe. He 
has also given lectures on this subject exten- 
sively throughout the country. Pierce will soon 
publish another book on the most advanced 
technique of suggestion, to be followed by 
others as fast as the research is completed. 


The Secretary attended the 19th annual meet- 
ing of the Dartmouth Secretaries Association, 
held at Hanover, April 27 and 28, and as usual 
this was a very inspiring and interesting gath- 
ering. Many subjects of importance to the 
College and the alumni were presented and 
discussed. Classes from 1860 to 1926 were 
represented, and it is this contact with the men 
of the older classes with the younger ones 
that adds a great deal to the effectiveness of 
this organization. Gene Clark was reélected 
secretary, and E. M. Stevens continues on the 
executive committee. 


The resourcefulness of 1901 men is quite 
generally recognized, but occasionally some in- 
cident illustrates it more forcefully than, usual, 
as was evidenced by Deacon Hildreth this win- 
ter when confronted with an unusually difficult 
situation. It seems his house is located off the 
main road, and the deep snows of the past few 
weeks had made almost impassable the road 
leading to it, and he has had to use a sleigh to 
get to his place of business. One morning he 
decided to use his car, and when part way 
out he met another automobile coming in the 
opposite direction. The road was so narrow 
that is was impossible to turn out and it was 
necessary for one of the cars to back to the 
The driver of the other car, 
an irate countryman, claimed the right of way, 
and the language he used was quite sufficient 


nearest turnout. 


to prove it to any ordinary mortal. Not so with 
the Deacon, however. He argued his point, 
and not being able to convince the other driver 
he took out his camera, his constant compan- 
ion, and proceeded to take a photograph of 
both cars and the other driver. This argument 
was evidently a new one, for after venting his 
anger sufficiently the other driver backed his 
car to the nearest cross-roads, and the Deacon 
sailed by with a complacent smile. He has re- 
tained this picture, and a slide of it will be 
shown at the next reunion. 
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Crass oF 1902 
Secretary, Prof. George W. Elderkin, Prince- 
tote Nea}: 

Robert C. Clark, for many years assistant 
cashier of the Vermont National Bank of 
Brattleboro, has recently been appointed by 
Governor Proctor as commissioner of bank- 
ing and insurance for the state of Vermont. 
News item: “Mr. Clark is a Dartmouth College 
alumnus of the class of 1902. He regards 
banking as having heavy responsibilities, but, 
as he says, ‘there is much satisfaction in ren- 
dering an honest public service.’ His devo- 
tion to civic interests is shown by his service 
as one of the trustees of the Brattleboro Re- 
treat and the Brattleboro Home for the Aged. 
In these and other positions of trust he had 
made much sacrifice of his time and thought, 
as a consequence of which he has enjoyed 
high esteem.” 

Herman W. Farwell has recently been ad- 
vanced to the position of associate professor 
of physics at Columbia University. Professor 
Farwell, collaborating with Professor Webster 
and Professor Drew of Leland Stanford, has 
just issued “A General Physics for Colleges,” 
published by The Century Co. 

Dr. George S. Graham is secretary of the 
Graduate School of Medicine at the University 
of Alabama, Birmingham. His professional 
work lies mainly in the field of pathology, as 
he is director of the laboratory of the hospi- 
tai. 


Crass oF 1904 


Secretary, Harry B. Johnson, 3 Avalon Place, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Herbert McKennis announces the removal 
of his office to 2 Rector St., New York, where 
he will continue the general practice of the 
law. 

“Peacham” Blanchard celebrated May first 
by changing his address to 4357 Greenwood 
Avenue, Chicago. The Secretary is glad to 
say that Peacham is much improved in health. 

Ralph Barton has been making his head- 
quarters in Newport, N. H. About two years 
ago he severed his connection with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and has been devoting 
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most of his time to the construction of golf 
courses in various sections of the country. 

David S. Austin has been spending the past 
few days in an automobile trip throughout New 
England, and May 1 dropped in on the Secre- 
tary for a short time on his way through 
Worcester. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice E. Mathes announce 
the birth of a son, Richard, born November 22. 

John W. Cronin has recently been elected 
vice-president and general counsel for the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company. 

L. W. Webster, of Randolph, Vt., experi- 
enced a bad fire in his plant at Randolph, dam- 
aging property to the extent of about $10,000, 
but as the plant was well covered with insur- 
ance, Leon will still continue to do business. 

The class will be grieved and shocked to 
learn of the death of classmate Albert Hatch, 
who died suddenly in Portsmouth, N. H., 
April 4. 


Crass oF 1905 
Secretary, Fletcher Hale, Laconia, N. H. 


John E. Ashworth is now submaster of the 
Bartlett High School at Webster, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Furfey announce the ar- 
rival of John Furfey, Jr., born October 27, 
1922. 

Waldo S. Palmer is salesman for W. F. 
Noble and Sons. His address is 16 Sewall St., 
Somerville, Mass. 

At the annual dinner in New York held at 
Hotel Astor on April 3, seven 1905 men were 
present: Besse, Conley, Dunlap, Knibbs, Mer- 
riam, Wilmot, and Ed Gilbert. 

Harry G. Dennison is now with Waldo S. 
Martin, real estate and insurance business, at 
604 State Mutual Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Crass oF 1909 


Secretary, Joseph W. Worthen, 404 Shawmut 
Bank Building, Boston 


Walter Rogers writes of the arrival of Alice 
Elizabeth Rogers, on March 11, and that both 
mother and daughter are doing well. 

Walter I. Eaton has severed his connection 
with the Waterville Board of Trade, and is 
now assistant general manager of the Laun- 


“AND DAD WAS MY AGE 


WHEN HE SAT FOR THAT!” 








Few young-looking men claimed prominence in busi- 
ness or in the professions when high-wheeled bicycles 
were upsetting confidence, and people continued to talk 
about the wonders of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 


Whiskers used to make the man of 40 look as if he had 
left his youth so far back in the dear, dead past that even 
the memory of it was as elusive as a periwinkle’s pre- 
dilection for polemics. 


What a difference clean shaving has made! Now the 
middle-aged man who shaves every morning can turn 
from his mirror without wondering whether it isn’t about 
time for him to be appointing administrators and letting 
the family know the name of his favorite undertaker. 


Sixty has ceased to have the appearance of a proces- 
sion toward old age,.and, instead of being regarded as a 
patriarch, the smooth-faced septuagenarian shakes a 
mean heel as his granddaughter’s dancing partner. 


When whiskers flapped around the manly countenance 
like weeds waving over an abandoned cellar, shaving 
demanded patience and fortitude. But all that is past. 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream, which softens the beard 
at the base, where the razor’s work is done, makes shav- 
ing so easy that whiskers can no longer be listed among 
the necessary evils. 


Half an inch of this wonderful cream makes a copious 
lather which needs no mussy rubbing in with the fingers. 
Use plenty of hot or cold, soft or hard water, work up 
the lather with the brush alone, and your beard, no 
matter how heavy, will yield softly to the razor. 


Colgate’s leaves the face soothed and velvety. It takes 
the smart out of shaving, and puts it in your appearance. 


Let us make you a present of a trial tube containing 
cream enough for 12 better, easier shaves than you can 
have with anything else that makes lather. 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon. Get the benefit 
of having your razor put upon good terms with your face. 


ed 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 212, 199 Fulton St., New York: 
Please send me the free trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream. 
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Albert Russell & Sons Co. 


Norman Russell, 1906, President 
William F. Runnells, Treasurer 
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Makers of “CIVIL WAR” “Class of 
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JOHN W. BOWLER, M. D. 





JOHN P. BOWLER, M. D. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


BOWLER FARMS, MARLBORO, MASS. 


Bowler Farms, for 1923, will open June Ist 


AS 


from overwork, overstrain, or other causes, are 


K 


Macnus W. ALexanper, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 10 E. 39th St., 
Aye 

Ernst R. BEHREND, President, 
mill Paper Co., Erie, Penn. 

Harry P. Conway 797 (Ginn & Co.), 2301- 
2311 Prairie Awe., Chicago, IIl. 

Grorce E. Furness, 30 E. 42nd St. N. Y. 

a cl URNESS, 56 Granite St., Manchester, 
‘ps8 

JosEpH W. GANNON 
Ave., N. Y. 

Tuomas B. Lawter (Ginn & Co.), 70 Fifth 
Fivenen.. Y. 

Hon. SAMUEL W. McCatt ’74, Mount Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Ernest Martin Hopxins ’01, President 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

C,.T.. McCartuy ’88, U. S. Rubber Co., 

me ~ Naugatuck, Conn. 


Hammer- 


99, 52 Vanderbilt 


“run down.” 





LACE for the general physical treatment of persons suffering from neurasthenia, obesity, 
heart trouble, chronic indigestion and constipation; and especially for those men who, 


(Limited to 12 men.) 


EEPING physically fit, to the end of maintaining one’s working powers at highest efficiency, 

is better than regaining fitness after a break-down. 
men of affairs have visited Bowler Farms during several summers solely as a means of 
preparation for winter’s responsibilities. 


Many of the following prominent 


Rost. B. McIntyre, 400 A 9th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lewis ParkHurst ’78 (Ginn & Co.), 15 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

B. H. Porter ’21, Rock Island Argus, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

J. W. Porter ’19, Rock Island Argus, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Hon. Samuet L. Powers 74, 101 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 

PauL STEVENSON 21, Caroleen, N. C. 

CT. Swett, 136 Commercial St., Portland,= = 
Me. A 

CuarLes H. TuHurser (Ginn & Co.), «15 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

A. C. WesseEr, 1113- 17 Barrister Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

N. P. WincHEtit, Simpson Bros. Corp., 
77 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Frep Wyman, 224 Prospect Terrace, Daven- 
port, Ia. 
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dry Owners’ National Association. His postal 
address is Drawer 202, La Salle, Ill., and his 
residence is at 741 Marquette St., La Salle. 


Crass oF 1910 


Whitney H. Eastman, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Walter Golde made an appearance in Mil- 
waukee on April 10 at the Pabst Theatre. He 
was accompanist to Mme. Jeritza, who tore 
herself away from New York long enough to 
give Milwaukee a bit ofathrill. The press the 
following day gave Mme. Jeritza a_ great 
ovation, but at the same time did not for- 
get the important part Walter played in 
making Jeritza’s success assured. Easty spent 
a very enjoyable evening with Walter. 
Walter was just taking a little rest tour 
to get away from his strenuous’ duties 
in New York city, where he conducts a 
studio. For the benefit of those of you who 
may have forgotten Walter, he has done ac- 
companist work for the most important stars, 
both vocalists and violinists. After June he 
will be in Baltimore conducting the opera 
there, the same as he did last season. 

Don Greenwood, who has spent the greater 
part of his time in the last few years doing 
state highway work in South Dakota, is now 
located in Chicago. The Secretary was sur- 
prised to bump into him at the Aryan Grotto 
in Chicago the night the Dartmouth Players 
were presenting “The, Sahara Derby.” Don is 
living at 8251 Avalon Ave., and is designing 
engineer with the Illinois Central R. R. on 
Chicago terminal improvement. 

Howard Fogg has migrated to Chicago, and 
word has come to the Secretary that he is con- 
nected with the American Hominy Company, 
located at 130 North Wells St. 


Secretary, 


707 36d St; 


~ CLass oF -1911 


Secretary, Prof. Nathaniel G. Burleigh, Han- 
over, N. H. 


There is one man in 1911 who deserves much 
sympathy and a lot of help. His name is John 
Pearson, his address is 72 Pleasant St., Con- 
cord, N..H. Sympathy won’t-really get. him 
much, but help through the mailing of a reply 
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to his request for aid in building up the Alumni 
Fund will mean much to him, particularly if 
it comes from the 247 men who haven't yet ac- 
knowledged his requests. 

The Secretary is glad to recommend to you 
the sending of fitty cents to E. F. Clark, Sec- 
retary of the College, for the purchase of the 
revised “Dartmouth College.” This is a re- 
vision of that very attractive pamphlet put 
out several years ago, which describes the Col- 
lege and shows many very interesting cuts 
of the present College and its activities. If 
you want to see what Dartmouth looks like 
now, there is no better way to do it, and in- 
cidentally obtain a very attractive book, which 
will picture to your preparatory school friends 
what a grand and glorious place Dartmouth is. 
This is not an advertisement, but a sincere rec- 
ommendation of something which you will 
surely appreciate having. 


The following article, taken from The Dart- 
mouth with reference to Jack Ryan, will be of 
interest to every 191l-er: 


“DARTMOUTH STAR AND CoacH DRILLS 
FooTBALL CANDIDATES 


To Work in Madison All the Year for Badgers 
and to Hold Faculty Position 


“Under the tutelage of its new head football 
coach, John J. Ryan ’11, the football team of 
the University of Wisconsin is receiving ac- 
tive spring football training under a regular 
coach this spring for the first time. 

“Ryan was unanimously chosen by the Wis- 
consin Board of Regents on March 7 from a 
group of more than 60 coaches as the first all- 
year football coach that the university has had 
since the days of June in 1915, and has the rank 
of associate professor of physical education. 
His appointment took effect immediately, and 
he has, been in Madison since March 9 getting 
acquainted with his staff, meeting the players, 
and drawing plans for spring training. 

“Since 1903, when he first played halfback 
on the high school football team of Water- 
bury, Conn., he has been active in football as 
player, scout, official, and coach. He played 
quarter for New Hampshire State College in 
1906, and transferred to Dartmouth the fol- 
lowing fall, playing scrub quarter. He was 
varsity quarter in 1908, right half in 1909, and 
right end and captain in 1910. 

“After graduation he went to St. Thane 
College in St. Paul, Minn., to take a position 
as professor of English. During his_ three 
years there he was head coach of all activities, 
turning out a football team which received no 
defeats. 





Day ™ 4 day out/ 
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Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad 


“THE NARROW GAUGE” 


ONE Public Service Corporation PRIVATELY OWNED 


which aims solely to serve the public. 


ONE Railroad or Railway which has had no governmental 
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Service. 
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“Leaving St. Thomas in 1914, Coach Ryan 
acted as scout in the Western Conference for 
two years, after which he went to Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis., as advisory 
coach. He became head coach in 1917, holding 
the position until 1921, when he came to Han- 
over to be assistant coach in charge of the 
ends and backs. 

“While he was head coach of Marquette, a 
period of five seasons, Ryan’s teams were de- 
feated only five times, the first defeat of his 
career as a football mentor being at the hands 
of his present school, Wisconsin, in 1919. In 
1917 his players registered a victory over the 
famous Great Lakes team, which was com- 
posed of football stars from all over the coun- 
try, and made a season’s record of 348 points 
to their opponents’ 7. His five Marquette 
teams made a total of 1598 points to their op- 
ponents’ 151. 

“Having been appointed for an indefinite 
period, Coach Ryan is in full charge of foot- 
ball at Wisconsin and is already hard at work, 
getting a line on material for next year. To- 
wards the close of this semester regular scrim- 
mages and advanced team work will be on the 
program.” 


Further news from Larry Odlin in the form 
of a letter to Dick Paul states that he is trans- 
ferred from the Naval Base, Cavite, P.I., where 
he was supply officer, to the U.S.S. Huron, flag 
ship of the Asiatic Squadron, where he is sup- 


ply officer. He has touched at Java, Yokohama,. 


Kobe, etc. He says he likes his present job 


‘better than his land station as supply officer 


: shire. 


French, 1911. 


at the naval base, but it forces him to put on 
a lot of “dog.” But since “dog” is becoming 
to Larry, why should be worry? 

Jim Mathes made his annual trip to the Tuck 
School for the purpose of enlightening the 
American youth recently, and made a boastful 
announcement of one more girl in his family. 
Further details were not announced, but it is 
assumed that she has a name, etc. 

Dick Chase is now president of the Belknap 
County Alumni Association of New Hamp- 
Dick is doing his part by sending the 
good Laconia youths Hanoverward. 

- A handsomely engraved card was received 


from Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth F. Ballou recent- 
ly, on the upper part of which appeared the an- 
“nouncement of Richard West Ballou, April 21, 


1923. 

In last month’s copy of the MAGAZINE ap- 
peared an obituary notice of Rev. George W. 
“Curly” had had a very long, 
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hard sickness, which was not known to any 
of us until just before his death. The follow- 
ing extract from the Gardner News shows to 
some extent the respect in which he was held 
by his townspeople: 

“Seldom has there come to Templeton a man 
who in’ less than four years had endeared him- 
self to everybody as did Rev. George W. 
French Mr. French had suffered in- 
tensely for many months with a disease which 
he knew to be incurable, but throughout it all 
was hopeful constantly to his friends and 
townspeople The president of his class 
at Bangor Theological Seminary told how ap- 
plicable were the words, ‘I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith,’ to his beloved classmate. ‘What he - 
has been to you he was to his class and was 
the life of the class.’”’ 


Holyoke’s popular hardware merchants, J. 
Russell and Company, of which our own Newt 
is treasurer, have recently opened a handsome 
new store, where Newt was surprised by the 
Secretary engaged in the pleasant pursuit of 
bossing the best looking coterie of office girls 
yet seen in the hardware business. Newt seemed 
perfectly at home and thoroughly enjoying 
himself. 

Cap Hedges once boasted of sometime hav- 
ing a basketball team under his own control. 
There is at present but one member missing, 
the fourth member having arrived April 2, tak- 
ing the name of Horace G. Hedges, Jr. What’s 
more, Cap says they are all coming to Dart- 
mouth. 

On a recent trip to Cincinnati the Secretary 
found 1911’s quota in this city 100% active and 
going strong. Lew Sisson, besides being a 
darn good Dartmouth man, has two things 
of which he boasts. One is the city itself, 
built upon its seven hills like ancient Rome; 
the other, a group of three attractive young 
daughters, who, in the words of a good Dart- 
mouth alumnus, should make three excellent 
Dartmouth catchers, though they can never 
hope to be pitchers. 

Max Eaton made the second member of 1911 
in the city when he joined the organization of 
James G. Cooper and Company, real estate 
agents, with his office at 711 Traction Building, 
and his home at 2214 Slane Ave., Norwood. 
Max and his firm are doing much to enhance 
the beauty of Lew’s seven hills with some of 
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the real estate developments which they are 
making. 

This is not an advertisement either, but if 
any good 1911 man wants a good welcome I 
can recommend none better than that served 
by the Cincinnati group. 

Sarge Eaton is now operating a department 
store in Haverhill, Mass., under the name of 
Simonds and Adams, and lives at 100 Chestnut 
Si 

Reference was made to Bill Carlisle in the 
last number of the MaGazine. More facts are 
now known about him. He is advertising man- 
ager of the American Magazine, and his ad- 
dress is The Crowell Publishing Co. 381 
Fourth Ave., New York city. Bill, having just 
recently completed a handsome home in III- 
inois, now has the pleasure of selling it and 
moving to New York. At present he is living 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel. 

A pleasant letter from Pat Hurley infers 
that Dartmouth College is a cinch compared 
to the General Staff College he is now attend- 
ing at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. He says it’s 
the worst year he has ever put in, war in the 
front lines being preferable. The school is a 
competition for place, and they mark their 
problems down to 1/10 of a point. There are 
154 men in the class, well bunched in respect to 
grade. Of this number, the fifty high men 
make the general staff, so that Pat, who is the 
goat in years of commission service, says 
there is plenty of mental strain. However, I 
have an idea that Pat is not the goat as far 
as class standing goes. 

Lester M. Harding has at last been chased 
to his den, which now is 6933 Ashby Road, 
Upper Darby, Pa., where he presides over a 
wife and one child, Phyllis Lea, who is now a 
year old. Les is now secretary of Wilson 
Pritchett and Company, bankers, 210 North 
American Building, Philadelphia. 

Clyde Locke is now living at 207 Calvern 
Ave., Buffalo. He is engineer for the A. E. 
Baxter Engineering Company, 905 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Clyde is chiefly in- 
terested in building flour mills. 

Cliff Orcutt, who admits his preference for 
1911, having had a sample of 1913, is now liv- 
ing at 24 Euclid Ave., Richfield Park, N. J. 
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He is adjuster for Marsh and McLenna, in- 
surance brokers, Maiden Lane, New York 
city. Cliff is married, and has a daughter and 
two boys. 

Ray Palmer is building up an excellent busi- 
ness as a fabricator of steel structures in Hol- 
yoke, Mass. Ray now has two brothers and 
his father associated with him, and they have 
recently built a new plant, to which they are 
now building a large addition. Ray has two 
charming daughters, one of whom has blue 
eyes and blond curls and the other brown eyes. 
and brunette curls. When a father can tell this. 
information about his daughters, he surely is. 
more than the average father. 

Herbert Uline is merchandise manager of 
the Powers Mercantile Company, a large de- 
partment store in Minneapolis. Ulie is living 
at 3140 Fremont Ave., South, Minneapolis. 

The Secretary always was interested in the 
ladies, but he is getting more fond of them 
constantly. They certainly are a great help 
when it comes to giving facts about one’s 1911 
husband and family. Perhaps this is a hint for 
more of the good wives to voluntarily make 
his acquaintance, because shortly he is going 
to resort to wives to find out about men. For 
instance, a letter from Mrs. Riley T. Young 
was the kind of letter which it pleases him to 
receive. She writes that the ALUMNI MaGaA- 
ZINE is a source of great interest in their 
household, that she always reads it from cover 
to cover before she allows Riley to read it. 
She says there are already two small sons in 
the family preparing for Dartmouth. She and. 
Riley were married in Montreal in 1917. The 
two sons are now five and two years old re- 
spectively. The Young family live at 19 
Cooper St., New York city, and Riley is with 
H. S. Ferguson at 200 Fifth Ave. 


Crass oF 1912 


Secretary, Edward B. Luitwieler, 196 Glen- 
wood St., Malden, Mass. 


On May 4 the Boston crowd had a get-to- 
gether dinner. Fifteen of the old guard were 
there: Viets, Foster, Hitchcock, Nead, Fuller, 
Bullard, Cabot, Hobbs, Bug Knight, Morris. 
Knight, Dinnie Jones, Locke, Cleaves, Armes) 
and Luitwieler. Bug Knight brought welcome: 
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news to the gathering that he was a full- 
fledged “Daddy’—Daniel Joseph Lidyd Henry 
Knight having been born on April 27. Bug 
offered to set them up, but Dr. Viets did not 
have his prescription book, so the party was 
off. An outing was planned for June 2 some- 
where, announcement later. After dinner every 
single man who was not in for his full share 
of Memorial Field contributions came across, 
thus swelling by two hundred dollars our sadly 
depleted quota. Let’s have a little more life 
on this line! 

Carle Rollins is now in New York, care of 
N. W. Ayer and Son, 200 Fifth Ave. 
~ Dr. and Mrs. Stan Weld announce the ar- 
rival of Robert Burnham on March 28, a pros- 
pective member of the class of 1945. Congrat- 
ulations to Stan and his wife! 

H. A. Doolittle wishes it known that he is 
willing to come out publicly and admit living 
in Brooklyn at 1595 East 18th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Thank you, Dooly, also for the in- 
formation that he has a son, Warren Miller 
by name, born on February 11. We are en- 
tering him with Stan Weld’s boy in 1945. 

Walter Thomas is now care of Tyer Rub- 
ber Company, 302 Broadway, New York. 

Our Chicago correspondent writes as fol- 
lows: 

“As you suggested, I am dropping you a line 
to give you some dope about the activities of 
the 1912 crowd in Chicago. First, you prob- 
ably would like to know exactly who is out 
here, so I am giving you below a list of the 
men, together with their business activities: 

Elmer D. Chapman, employment man- 
ager, R. R. Donneley and Sons Company, 
731 Plymouth Court. 

John A. Cronin, editor, Crawford Pub- 
lishing Company. 537 South Dearborn. 

William H. Edwards, secretary A. J. 
Nystrom and Company, 2249 Calumet Ave. 

Paul S. Moyer, president The Aridor 
Company, 589 East Illinois St. 

J. L. Oneal, secretary Melba Manufactur- 
ing Company. 437 Indiana Ave. 

Carle E. Rollins, representative N. W. 
Ayer and Son, 105 South LaSalle St. 

Marcus C. Stearns, A. C. McClurg and 
Company, wholesale, 330 East Ohio St. 

C. G. Tyler, salesman, Ginn and Com- 


pany, 2301 Prairie Ave., 
Henry K. Urion, member of law firm, 
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Urion, Drucker, Reichman, and Boutell, 10 
South La Salle St. 

Henry C. Wanner, treasurer and general 
manager Wanner Malleable Iron Company, 
Hammond, Ind. 


“You will notice on the list Bill Edwards, 
who you may remember spent his freshman 
year in Hanover making life interesting for 
his roommate, Jim Irwin. I have seen Bill twice 
since I came out here, and he looks just as 
husky as he did fourteen years ago. At present, 
he is holding down the job of secretary with 
the A. J. Nystrom Company, but from my talk 
with him, I believe he spends most of his time 
attending to the maintenance and operation of 
his motor boat, which he has on his fruit farm 
on the lake up north. At any rate, his idea of a 
good time includes something to do with boats, 
and a short time ago, he spent one day sail- 
ing around New York harbor in a tug boat. 
From this, you can see that Bill is not only 
a successful business man, but also a real live 
human being with a keen desire for fun. We 
all would be a whole lot happier if we could 
follow Bill’s example. 

“Although not a 1912 proposition, you may — 
be interested to know that the Alumni Associa- 
tion last week had a joint meeting with the | 
Cornell Association. The president of Cor- 
nell Association mentioned that Cornell’s new 
athletic field was to be christened with the 
game between Cornell and Dartmouth, and 
Heinie Urion modestly called their attention 
to some of the experiences that other colleges 
had had when Darmouth was played at the 
time of the christening. Nuf Ced. 

“There has been quite a bit of activity out 
here during the last month. On the 5th, the 
Dramatic Club show was given to a packed 
house, and this was followed by a dance at the 
Blackstone. 

“Last Monday night, Hoppie spoke to a 
crowd of about 150, and gave us an extremely 
interesting talk on the new selective system. 
After the meeting, about a dozen of us stayed 
with him and talked for another hour infor- 
mally, and had a better time then than before. 
Among those present at the dinner to Hoppie 
were a couple of handsome strangers who 
don’t get out to the weekly lunches very often. 
I mean Jimmie Oneal and Harry Wanner. 
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Folks seemed glad to see Harry. It might 
have been because of the attractive mustache 
he was wearing. 

“Judging by the replies I am receiving trom 
‘our classmates around Chicago in answer to 
the questionnaires which the vocational com- 
mittee has sent out, most of them are doing 
very nicely, as they are almost invariably send- 
ing in Questionnaire No. 2, which indicates an 
ability and willingness to help men just grad- 
uating and other men looking for other posi- 
tions, and have not been sending in Question- 
naire No. 1, which tells their own records. 
Judging from this, I should say that Chicago 
is a good place for 1912 men to locate, so I 
suggest you pass this information on to any 
of those who might wish to migrate out here.” 


Crass oF 1917 


Secretary, Ralph Sanborn, 37 Arlington St., 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 


For those who read The Dartmouth it must 
be amusing to read all about the freshman 
picture which has just occupied front-page 
space, and notice omission of the fact that 
1917 as well as 1916 knew the joy of getting 
a real, honest-to-goodness picture. We had two 
weeks in which to get the picture, as you all 
remember, but it only took one evening for us 
to assemble at the Gymnasium (of all places) 
and take the picture as the stn broke over Han- 
over on Sunday morning with Pete Soutar 
snatching winks of sleep across the way at 
the Chi Phi House.- This year the freshmen 
won, but owing to the devastating features of 
the combat there is again serious consideration 
of abolishing that famous old institution. It 
seems very safe to speak for the class in say- 
ing that the freshman picture for us did an 
awful lot toward welding together our class. 

The class secretary attended the meeting of 
the Secretaries Association at Hanover a week 
ago. Going up he stopped at Nashua, and 
while there had his first glimpse of Doc 
Smith’s famous twins, Bobby and Betty, as 
well as renewing his acquaintance with Mrs. 
Smith. The family is in splendid health, 
thanks to no doctor’s bills. But it is a puzzle 
to dope out just what time D. G. has for the 
family in view of his numerous duties. 
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When in Hanover the Secretary had lunch 
with Charley Stone and Mrs. Stone. The Pro- 
fessor finds the Hanover climate and the wife's 
cooking very conducive to the addition of 
weight. And, judging from the sample of the 
cooking, it is easy to understand. Gosh, but 
it seems funny to poke your legs under the 
table of a real live professor at Dartmouth, 
and say, “pass the butter, will you, please, 
Charley ?” 

Also at Hanover the Secretary encountered 
one Richard L. Holbrook vending his wares 
to the unsuspecting merchants of the village. 
Dick looks fine and is quite in the midst of 
his work. ; 

As to Hanover itself, it might be said that. 
the good old town was doing its best to strug- 
ele out from beneath the solid crust of winter. 
Jake wished to be remembered to everybody, 
and Hi Croall looks for a mild summer. 
George McCarthy and Jim Campion (the Bab- 
son of Hanover) reports business conditions as 
satisfactory, but both seem to have a long lost 
look in their eye. Barney Thielscher had just 
preceded the Secretary to town, but had left 
before the latter’s arrival. 

Merle Maynard has left Nashua and gone to 
one of the high schools in Springfield. Details 
of the transfer are not forthcoming as yet. 

Word has reached headquarters that bear out 
the suspicion that Mel Palin had tired of sell- 
ing flivvers to Hindus and had returned to 
the U.S.A. Neither are details of this trans- 
fer forthcoming as yet. 

R. W. (Rowdy) Clark reports a meeting-up 
with one Francis Reagan, formerly of West 
Leb and Hanover, now a polisher of the youth 
of America at the Stearns School. 

Hunk Stillman sends a clipping from the far- 
away town of Seattle which reports an amazing 
theft in the town of St. Joe, Mo. One of the 
thieves being named Arthur D. Stout prompted 
his (Hunk’s) inquiry as to the last address the 
class had of Art. No truth to the report that 
Art has forsaken the Big City. 

Winthrop Richardson Scudder, Jr., 
Cynthia Dudley Sewall, 


Helen Turner Birtwell—The class of 1917 
greets you. That’s three for Win, two for 
Bill Sewall, and one for Bill Birtwell. 
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George Montgomery, of whom the class has 
heard but little since college, is hitting very 
heavily in the scholastic league of Cambridge. 
George is an honor man at the Harvard Law 
School, and as a reward for his accomplish- 
ments has drawn one of the biggest plums that 
come to graduates of the school. That is a 
desk with Cravath and Henderson of New 
ork .city. 
aviator in the King’s service, but he certain- 
ly has kept his head. 

By Brown’s mother sends word that the re- 
tired captain is engaged in research work in 
Honduras. He has been away for more than 
a year, and it seems about time that we were 
seeing that battered old war dog again. We 
certainly would like to see him. 

It is suggested that there be a psychology 
clinic at the Tenth with Profs. Bushnell and 
Stone holding forth. Those in favor— 

Forry Emery has moved to the office build- 
ing in Boston in which the Secretary and Win 
Scudder hold forth. That makes three of us. 
Pretty soon the elevator starter will know all 
Seventeen men in Boston by their first names. 
Incidentally, if you want to start something 
just ask Win or Forry which one of the two 
plays the better game of golf. They’re both 
neophytes, but oh, how the bug has bitten. 

Here’s Burt Gale’s own story of himself: 
“No hits—no runs—no errors in the matri- 
monial league.” Cleveland scouts please look 
this man over. 

Jim Jones, formerly of Salem and now of 
Malden, is one of the latest recoveries to the 
lengthening list of retrieved Seventeeners. He 
reports himself as married, and working hard 
with his Dad to keep the wolf from the door. 

Jule Kuech 
that all goes well along the Connecticut. 

The last five years have been “a period of 
unremitting toil dedicated to making America 
a better place to live in’ for Bones Torrey. 
He represents the Torrey Roller Bushing 
Works in the vicinity of New York. He says 


sends word from Brattleboro 


that he recently encountered Tow Reycroft on 
the streets of the Big City. 

Heinie Wacker is a budding young lawyer 
down in little old New York, with an office at 


He may have lost a leg as an- 
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37. Wall Street. He recommends his arm 
chairs as being extremely restful, and invites 
any of the boys to call his bluff. 

Down from the land of ice, snow and— 
(Canada) comes a message from Charley 
Wolff, who is a cotton buyer for the Canadian 
Connecticut Cotton Mills, Inc., of Sherbrooke, 
Bee 

Commencing next year all requests for the 
Alumni Fund from 1917’ers around Boston 
will be made in conjunction with advice from 
Don Allen, who is an assistant cashier at the 
Internal Revenue office here in town. The 
truth will out, and believe you us, Don will 
have to pony up with some information con- 
cerning these wealthy, but hoarding, sons of 
Dartmouth. 

Although awaiting confirmation, it seems 
safe to report that Karl Stillman has returned. 
to his native town of Westerly, R. I., after a 
lengthy sojourn on the Pacific Coast. 

“Nothing could be finer than to be in Caro- 
lina—” sung by Wesley C. Thompson, assisted 
by Hank Allison and Emerson Down Thomp- 
Wes says that Hank 
shows up every Sunday evening, gets a square 
meal, and tends the infant. It sure would be 


” 


son (aged nine months). 


fun to look in on that homely scene. 

Those wishing diamonds please take this ad- 
dress: Lawrence Doty, Wynberg, Cape Prov- 
ince, Union of South Africa. 
there buying leather for his firm back home 
here in Salem, Mass., but he surely ought to 
find time somehow to run out to the fields and 
pick up a few stones for his friends. 

Bill Sewall, on account of personal and fam- 
ily matters, has been forced to give up his 
work on the Memorial Field Fund, and Rog 
Stone—whose address is 8 Irvington St., Bos- 
1917 still needs $1000 
to complete its quota, and in view of the fact 
that many of the classes, notably 1916, have 
pledged considerably more than their quotas, 


Ping is way off 


ton—has taken it over. 


all Seventeeners who have as yet not contrib- 
uted to the Fund are urged to communicate 
The cause is a great one, 
And the pledges 


with him at once. 
the need for pledges urgent. 


do not need to be paid before June 1, 1924, 


eALUMNI VACATIONS 


In Hanover, alumni will find the ideal 
vacation period June 20-28, immediately 
following Commencement, the period of 
The “Dartmouth cAlumni Lectureships on 
the Guernsey Center Moore Foundation. 


The lecturers this year will be Professor Graham 
Wallas, celebrated economist of the University of 
London, and Professor Paul Shorey, noted classical 


student of the University of Chicago. 


Reservations for the lectureship period should be 


made immediately. 
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CLass oF 1920 


Acting Secretary, Allan M. Cate, Hanover, 
1g bln & 


Albert M. Young is located at Cardenas, 
Cuba, working for the American Sugar Com- 
pany. He is in an inland city of 35,000, and 
likes the life very much, but hopes to return 
to the States within a few years. 

W. M. Fullaway is busy making preparations 
for a trip to Europe this summer. If his pres- 
ent plans are carried out, he will be able to 
stop in Hanover just at reunion time on his 
way to Montreal, whence he sails about the 
22nd of June. Fooey is with the firm of 
Burns, Brinker, and Company, stocks and 
bonds, of Omaha, Neb. 

Paul Richter is selling window shades and 
curtain materials in the New York and South- 
ern territory. During a recent trip to Charlotte, 
N. C., he encountered “Steve,” who by the 
way, will be back in June 100%. 

Bill Carter is with the Davis Shoe Company 
of Lynn, manufacturers of children’s shoes. 
Business is picking up, and Bill will undoubted- 
ly be with us in June. Paul Kay has taken 
a sudden jump to Sacramento, Cal., where he 
is traveling for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Paul Canada is selling notes to New Jersey 
bankers for Bayne, Hine, and Company, of 
New York city. John Beranek has recently 
become associated with the same firm, and is 
in the New York office. 

Dick Charlock is in the Philadelphia office 
of Harris, Ferbes, and Company. He was 
married on January 25 to Miss Marjory Bergen 
at Brooklyn. Miss Bergen graduated from the 
Bennett School at Millbrook, N. Y., in 722. 

Ed Curtis is requisition supervisor in the 
finance department of the state of Illinois, at 
Springfield. 

Pike Emory is doing graduate work at Har- 
vard in the department of anthropology. He 
is returning to Hawaii in July, to renew field 
research among the ruins and natives of the 


‘at home after the first of May. 
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Pacific islands in behalf of the Bishop Mu- 
seum of Honolulu. 

John Felli, who has just received his degree 
from Tuck School, has taken a position in the 
treasury department of General Motors Corpo- 
ration in New York city. 

Howard Hitchcock has been transferred to 
the Rochester branch of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. He likes the town, which he 
teports to be well represented by Dartmouth 
men. 

Scout Lee is assistant manager of the Kroll 
Company of Boston, overalls. He is located 
in Nashua. 


CLass oF 1921 


Secretary, Robert W. Elsasser, 35 Melrose St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Warren M. Chamberlain was married to 
Miss Florabel Liggett on February 26, at Kan- 
sas. Gity ser di. 

H. G. Ripley Jr., is the author of the musical 
numbers for this year’s production of the Dra- 
matic Club at ‘Tech. 

The following card has been received: “Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Daniels Bornman will be 
The Ambas- 
sador, Los Angeles, California.” 


Criass oF 1922 


Secretary, Francis H. Horan, 3 Walter Hast- 
ings Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Rev. Franck C. Wright became May 1 
pastor of the Congregational church at Hins- 
dale, N. H. 

Philip G. Kimball was married April 27 
in the Old Stone Church, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Miss Betty McNamara. 

Sterry R. Waterman has been appointed pri- 
vate secretary to Walter W. Husband, com- 
missioner general of immigration, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He has just completed his first 
year in Harvard Law School, and will con- 
tinue his law studies in Washington. 
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Volume XV 


Commencement is over. 
year is ended. Another class has gone 
away from Hanover and now takes part 
in the great body of Dartmouth alumni. 
All over the country the colleges have sent 
forth their armies of youth to enter upon 
tasks for which, hopefully, their studies 
and experiences, social, athletic and aca- 
demic, have sought to fit them. That most 
have been fitted for them is a reasonable 
belief. That a few have missed the goal is 
a certainty. But that the colleges of the 
country are regarded as amply justifying 
their existence is to be presumed from 
the fact that as the years unfold the num- 
for higher education 
The verdict of the 
It approves of 


ber clamoring 
steadily increases. 


country is unmistakable. 


August, 1923 
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the colleges and does so on the basis of 
their work. 

The tendency, we believe, is toward the 
admission that a liberal education and a 
technical education must be to a great de- 
gree separate and distinct; that is to say, 
that the average college course is properly 
to be regarded as a general fitting for the 
use of the mind and for the appreciation 
of the things of the spirit, where the pro- 
fessional school is to foster the technical 
skill required for individual service in 
the chosen field of gainful activity. We 
would respectfully suggest, especially to 
parents whose sons are about to enter 
college or are now in under-classes, the 
idea that the liberal education should re- 
main unembarrassed, as far as possible, 
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by eagerness to anticipate professional 
training. 

Beyond doubt it is possible by the 
judicious use of the elective system in 
the junior and senior years to bend the 
student’s mind toward those directions in 
which his postgraduate studies will also 
lie. But it so often happens that the un- 
dergraduate is undecided in his aims, 
and it is furthermore so true that the 
broader. education bears so importantly 
on the usefulness of the future citizen, 
that we question the desirability of begin- 
ning the process too early, or stressing it 
too powerfully. Not for nothing have 
many law and medical schools of recent 
years limited their entering classes to men 
who could present an A.B. degree, or 
something very nearly equivalent thereto. 
Pretty nearly everything that can go to 
the making of a bachelor of arts is serv- 
iceable to the man who will later acquire 
the technical learning of a doctor, a law- 
yer, a clergyman, an engineer. 

There are things in life other than the 
making of a success in one’s chosen line 
of work. Education has to fit one for 
those things, as well as for the winning 
of bread. One who is so fortunate as to 
add to his purely professional knowledge 
some of the graces of a general culture 
gets much more from his career on earth 
than otherwise he would obtain. It is a 
most deplorable mistake to specialize too 
soon, partly because it is often ineffectual 
specialization and partly because it is 
narrowing. The student may adopt some 
totally different life work from that 
which in his earlier college days he con- 
templates; but even if he does not and 
remains steadfast in his purpose, it is 
very certain that his immature attempts 
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to give to his studies a professional cast 
will hamper his development and_ best 
success as a professional man. To seek 
first the kingdom of intellectual breadth 
is a very sensible commandment. 

We have been moved to this rambling 
discourse by a very excellent and timely 
editorial in the issue of the Datly Dart- 
mouth for May 24, under the caption, 
“Bread, Butter and Majors,” in which 
the editors advise strongly against exalt- 
ing bread and butter above the general 
cultivation of the mind—because to do 
so “is to court ultimate and emphatic dis- 
satisfaction.” Only to a limited degree 
and late in one’s course can much be 
done in the way of forcing electives to 
serve professional ends. 





Meantime what is the college really 
trying to do? Innumerable efforts to 
specify its aims have been made and it 
has seemed that of the making of formu- 
las there was no end; but it happens that 
as we turn the page before us the eye 
falls on a very pungent summary of the 
underlying idea which should be widely 
heralded—and as so often happens it 
turns out that the appropriate word is 
said by that very sensible and pragmati- 
cal idealist, the president of Dartmouth 
college. — 

With that terseness and that directness 
which seem to us his most notable char- 
acteristics when speaking of educational 
problems, President Hopkins not long 
ago told the conference of New Hamp- 
shire’s Congregational churches that the 
task of education at present was ‘‘not so 
much to teach the student what to think 
as to teach him how to think.” There is 
a serious danger in trying to do the 
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former, in that even contemporary opin- 
ions vary as to what the truth is, and 
ditfer so widely at divers times that the 
instructor of youth must assume alto- 
gether too much if he attempts to teach 
what to think, save within very narrow 
bounds. 

“What is truth?’ asked jesting Pilate” 
—if, indeed, he were jesting. Who shall 
answer this ancient and still unsatisfied 
query? Neither the reactionary nor the 
liberal, with any dogmatic certitude. Dr. 
Hopkins defined truth as “the conformity 
of our belief to reality” which suffices as 
a definition of truth without identifying 
reality itself. The things we are sure 
of—sufficiently sure of to remain con- 
vinced for centuries—are distressingly 
few. Those few constitute the only mat- 
ters in which it is at all safe for educa- 
tion to dogmatize—the bench-marks on 
which reliance may be placed; for one 
really must start with something tangible 
in the way of facts, and all that can be 
asked is a reasonable assurance that they 
are really facts. Starting with them, one 
may seek for other truth. But the major 
task of education must necessarily be to 
equip the seeker for his quest, rather 
than satisfy him with a grail already 
found. 

Much of the discussion which has 
waxed so bitter of recent years around 
the topic of academic freedom seems to 
have concerned itself with mistakes as to 
means and ends. There has been rather 
too much insistence on what was sup- 
posed to be truth itself, and too little on 
openness of mind to seek out the truth. 
There has been a certain bigotry on both 
sides—an assumption that either the old 
or the new was necessarily true, or neces- 
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sarily false, according to the prejudices 
of the protagonist. If only the sterling 
principle enunciated by the president can 
be more widely heeded, it may be that 
there will be less of friction between 
liberal and conservative. To be free to 
seek the truth—yes. To be free to pro- 
claim that to be truth which is open to a 
serious doubt—no. 





Nevertheless there is need for some 
caution in disregarding the teachings of 
past human experience. There are doubt- 
less more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in any present philos- 
ophy, and yet this does not necessarily 
imply that all present philosophy is a 
sham, on the eve of being outlawed by 
a future revelation. Not everything 
which the present accepts as truth is 
necessarily a lie. All one can say is that 
sO many once-accepted truths have dis- 
solved before the growing light of man’s 
intellectual development that one is chary 
of accepting anything as immutable—save 
such things as obdurately withstand 
political, moral, or social erosion. That 
man is best educated who best knows 
how to estimate the worth of things 
natural and spiritual, whose mind is most 
supple and best equipped for its incessant 
tasks. 

To teach young men how to think 
rather than what concrete things to think 
puts in a nutshell the great problem of 
the schools. It is a sentence worthy to 
add to certain others struck off Presi- 
dent Hopkins’s official anvil. Like all 
generalizations it is easily open to mis- 
conception—possibly open to misuse, as 
nearly all formulas are—but nevertheless 
most. serviceable as a true fingerpost on 
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the road. What has been regarded as 
truth in the past may with a few years 
become interesting rather than important. 
What is regarded as truth now, and 
what will be regarded as truth in the fu- 
ture, may in due season become less im- 
portant than interesting, too. All the 
time the vital need is for intellectual 
alertness, tempered by common sense, to 
judge the probabilities as they come along 
and estimate, at their apparent worth, 
both the old and the new in human ex- 
perience. ‘To have an appetite for the 
truth” was one of the pithy expressions 
used. To have an instinct for it might 
be another—albeit such a thing must to 
some degree be innate rather than a 
development from without. 





Whatever ministers to the usefulness 
of the mind is proper material to employ 
in the process of education. We have 
evidently passed out of the age when 
education was supposed to mean stuffing 
the youthful mind with predigested facts 
and into an age when it is seen to be more 
important to make efficient the ma- 
chinery whereby a man thinks. It is pos- 
sible that in the shift we may underrate 
the office performed by bald memorizing, 
just as in the past it was so commonly 
overrated. The older colleges had their 
era of worshipping much too fervently at 
the classic shrines; the colleges of today 
are by way of worshipping too fervently 
somewhere else. We are still concerned 
with what men have thought in the past 
just as surely as we are concerned with 
what they are beginning to think for the 
future. We are a part of all that we 
have met. We cannot ignore our heri- 
tage. But it is a patrimony which we 
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are not to squander as if it were all-suf- 
ficient ; it is to be invested and developed, 
like the ten talents in the parable. The 
colleges are not custodians of truth, so 
much as custodians of its germ and nur- 
series for its propagation. 





Out of the thousands of young men 
who are annually graduated by our col- 
leges and universities, probably a very 
few have been started on the road to be- 
ing expert thinkers-out of new truths— 
or rather of old truths about to be newly 
revealed. It can hardly be otherwise. 
But it is the hope that of those thous- 
ands the vast majority will go forth at 
least with an eagerness and an “appetite 
for truth”, as well as with a better under- 
standing to know the truth when it does 
appear under the magic of the few who 
are gifted in its revelation. The colleges 
have no choice. Their task is clear. It 
is to teach young men and young women 
“how to think, rather than what to think”’. 
It is not even their province to teach 
them what not to think, since a good rule 
works both ways. It is to teach them, 
by whatever means seem well adapted to 
that end, to use with address the minds 
implanted in them, with sufficient knowl- 
edge of what humanity has thus far done, 
with sufficient reverence for past human 
experience—but with full knowledge that 
finality is hardly to be predicated of any- 
thing under the sun. Moreover, as Dr. 
Hopkins aptly said, we can hope to do 
little more than “take a small dimension 
of the truth and master it” in the period 
of our schooling. But in the mastery of 
it, such as it is, we may hopefully ob- 
tain that which will serve when it comes 
to solving future riddles. The mathe- 
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matician’s formula is intended for appli- 
cation to data not yet discovered. The 
musician’s training is designed, not merely 
to enable him to play music which he has 
painfully memorized, but also to read 
great music yet unwritten. 


That the process of democratizing the 
government of American colleges is only 
partially accomplished by increasing the 
powers of the alumni through their rep- 
resentation on the boards of trustees and 
will eventually be extended by including 
greater powers for faculty, students and 
even the general community in matters 
of administration, appears to be the sug- 
gestion of President McCracken of Vas- 
sar in an article in the July issue of the 
Yale Review. 

Admittedly the colleges are at pres- 
ent mainly in the process of increasing 
the scope of alumni representation; but 
this has been going forward rapidly with- 
in the past two decades and at the mo- 
ment it is probable that in most Ameri- 
can institutions of the higher learning 
the alumni proportion of trustees will 
average nearly a third—being much more 
than that in many cases. The sugges- 
tion that this by no means represents 
the final development is interesting. Dr. 
McCracken appears to believe that the 
next step will be the extension of a more 
potent franchise than is at present usual- 
ly enjoyed by professors and even stu- 
dents in matters of university control, 
especially stressing the possibility of 
making the college presidency a matter 
of faculty choice, on the theory of its 
being an office mainly concerned with 
matters of instruction, as a sort of chief 
executive of the faculty—leaving the 
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matter of extraneous administration to 
other hands. 

Whether or not this quite accurately 
states President McCracken’s contention, 
now that we have written it, is perhaps 
doubtful—but it at least embodies the 
impression we have derived from a read- 
ing of his article. Still more doubt be- 
sets us as to the ways in which students 
—and more especially the community— 
are to be made very important partici- 
pants in the government of colleges. The 
reasons for the steady and increasing 
growth of alumni power are easy enough 
to see; and it is certainly desirable that 
the professor, being on the ground as 
well as alertly interested, should not be 
entirely devoid of voice in college affairs 
apart from the voice which he may have 
as himself an alumnus (which very often 
he is, although by no means always.) 
Alumni representation sprang up because 
of a natural demand for control on the 
part of those who are constantly called 
upon for money to help run the institu- 
tion. The professors’ claim to be con- 
sidered also has much about it which is 
natural, whatever may be the current 
opinion of its feasibility or the current 
idea of the extent to which it can be car- 
ried. Something no doubt, though not 
too much, can be spelled out of student- 
government and the student disciplinary 
apparatus as indicating a trend toward a 
more direct participation in the college 
government. Nevertheless we should 
hastily append a conviction that these pre- 
dicted growths should be left to make 
their way by the slow natural erosions 
due to natural causes and developments, 
as alumni participation has done. The 
world, including the collegiate world, 
will be much safer for democracy if 
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democracy is not hastened into tasks 
which may be beyond its strength, or 
into tasks which are not appropriately to 
be over-democratized. 

Believers in democracy are prone, one 
fears, to overdo their zeal and to be 
somewhat too sweeping in their edicts 
declaring every doubter anathema. The 
virtues of democracy are great, rather 
than of universal application to every 
conceivable situation that may arise in 
the development of government, whether 
political, social, or educational. It is ob- 
vious that what is now in process—to 
wit, the democratization involved in en- 
larging the alumni functions in the di- 
rection of college management—has been 
a distinct improvement over the ecclesi- 
astical autocracies of old time. It is less 
obvious that the same process can go on 
always without stint or limit to work 
even greater benefits. One prefers to 
ponder this a little, sagely suspecting that 
democracy when limited in its scope is 
more workable and more enduring than 
an unfettered exercise would be, and de- 
siring not to exceed speed limits in em- 
bracing new ideas—although in no sense 
denying the possibility of their worth. 
“Festina lente” is a formula the wisdom 
of which usually exceeds its popularity. 

It it no doubt widely and justly be- 
lieved to be heretical to deny the vir- 
tues of democracy in the abstract—but 
there is growing up a most unmistakable 
tendency to question the wisdom of dem- 
ocratic excesses in the concrete, without 
thereby incurring the condemnations due 
the heresiarch. That the cure for the 
shortcomings of democracy is ‘more 
democracy” has come to be doubted, or 
at least to be regarded as requiring oc- 
casional distinctions. It does not neces- 
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sarily follow that the suggestions of Dr. 
McCracken exceed either probability or 
desirability—but only that they deserve 
to be thoughtfully weighed without the 
advantages or handicaps of unjustifiable 
presumptions, for or against. 


A pertinent commentary on the the- 
ory of Dr. McCracken was offered in 
the unfortunate developments at Am- 
herst College at the recent Commence- 
ment, where student opinion was distinct- 
ly divided on a matter affecting the col- 
lege policy. True, the originally pre- 
dicted ‘‘students’ strike” did not take 
place in anything like the magnitude 
which newspaper reports tended to fore- 
cast; indeed in view of the outcome it 
may even be claimed by those who take 
Dr. McCracken’s view that material evi- 
dence was afforded as to its essential 
soundness. Our feeling remains one of 
hesitation with respect to making stu- 
dent opinion a regular factor by a com- 
prehensive extension of undergraduate 
control, chiefly because of the dangers 
due to immaturity, inexperience and the 
generous, but not always justified, en- 
thusiasms of such. In the Amherst case 
the last analysis showed only a baker’s 
dozen of the graduating class adopting 
the tactics of forthright rebellion in re- 
sponse to a warm-hearted rather than 
cool-headed sympathy, which may well be 
reassuring. But to make the educational 
policies of the average university, or the 
filling of its presidency or the various 
professorships, depend too much on un- 
dergraduate whim still appears to us a 
dubious course. It is not that students, 
because youthful and _ inexperienced, 
would be necessarily and always wrong 
—but at least it may be said that there is 
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no presumption they would be necessarily 
and always right. The presumption, if 
any exists, favors the wisdom of experi- 
ence rather than the warm-blooded sym- 
pathies of younger men easily swayed to 
a personal partisanship on grounds 
which, as maturer alumni, they will very 
possibly reject. 





A word as to rather a delicate matter, 
which nevertheless appears to be bulking 
rather large in the view of Dartmouth 
alumni with sons about to seek a college 
career. The natural and _ traditional 
course for any Dartmouth man is to 
send his son to Dartmouth—a course sel- 
dom deviated from save for compelling 
reasons in exceptional instances. It is 
increasingly a problem, however, with 
such because of the growing belief that 
to be a “legacy,” as the student body 
commonly calls a lad whose parents and 
brothers have been of the same college, 
imposes a sort of artificial and addition- 
al handicap, not only by failing to tell in 
a boy’s favor, but also by raising a sort 
of hostile presumption against him. The 
obvious remark is that certainly a new- 
comer should face the situation on his 
own merits and ask nothing in the way 
of favor because of precedent relations. 
Most, would agree heartily to that. The 
objection which we have heard raised, 
not only by our own alumni but also by 
alumni similarly situated in other col- 
lege groups, is that the actual merits of 
a “legacy” do not invariably command 
the recognition they would get if the en- 
trant were not a “legacy.” In_ other 
words, possession of fathers and broth- 
ers may actually be treated as telling 
against a man who otherwise would be 
more cordially estimated. 
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How to deal with a sentiment of that 
kind is likely to tax one’s ingenuity. It 
is plainly the opposite extreme to that 


which accords undue weight to family 


history. It represents a collision with 
Charybdis in the process of clawing fran- 
tically away from Scylla. The middle 
course, which gives every boy, even if 
his family have been Dartmouth men be- 
fore him, as fair a chance at the good 
things of life as others get who are less 
abundantly provided in this way, is not 
an easy one to steer. Moreover one has 
to make due allowance for parental ‘bias, 
as well as for bias in the undergraduate. 
It is apparent, however, from chance com- 
ments that a very real situation is grow- 
ing up which may have the unwelcome 
effect of causing the sons of alumni in 
our own and other colleges to seek edu- 
cation in colleges where there can be no 
question of any “legacy” at all. The sub- 
ject 1s mentioned with some hesitancy— 
and yet the editors feel that it is better 
on the whole to face the matter with can- 
dor and frankness instead of letting con- 
cealment feed like a worm in the bud. 


ee 


Much wisdom is invariably and tra- 
ditionally uncorked at Commencement 
time by the graduating classes all over 
the land, which elders are prone to treat 
with a pitying smile but which occasion- 
ally merits a sober thought. After all, 
the young are those to whom we must 
look for most of our progress. For ex- 
ample it was remarked by a class-day or- 
ator at Hanover that there might be need 
of taking what the courts call a distinc- 
tion when one urges that the men of Dart- 
mouth “set a watch lest the old traditions 
fail,’ to the end that we set no watch 
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save to safeguard against failure the tra- 
ditions worthy to survive. There is al- 
ways the chance that a tradition, once 
virtuous, may be outlawed and deserve 
little reverence in a new condition of 
affairs. 

Unfortunately it is not invariably true 
that men agree on such matters; and it is 
further very generally the fact that no 
court of last resort can be erected to 
which to submit such moot matters on 
appeal. Fortunately, as the editors of 
this MAGAZINE see it, there is no great 
prospect of immediate questioning as to 
the validity of the Dartmouth traditions 
which the poet had in mind when he 
wrote. There is, however, increasing 
need for the setting of the watch be- 
cause the amazing growth of the college 
in point of mere size in itself works 
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against the traditions one associates with 
the small college and its essential dem- 
ocracy of life. 

It would bother almost any one, even 
if to the manner born, to crysallize in 
words what we vaguely feel to be meant 
by the Dartmouth tradition. Our feel- 
ing, however, is that very few would say 
that their vague conception was of any- 
thing which age could wither or custom 
stale. Every college has an elusive 
thing which it usually refers to as its 
‘spirit’ and which is as unmistakably in- 
dividual as the soul of the human being. 
We must doubt that there is a serious 
danger of Dartmouth’s preserving to her 
own hurt anything in the way of tradi- 
tion handed down from a simpler and 
more restricted past. The applications 


will vary. The tradition endures. 





The Lock Step of 1920 


COMMENCEMENT 1923 


By Wrtt1aAM H. McCarter, 1919 


Commencement in Hanover is always 
a joyous time, at least to those for 
whom the party is given. We suspect 
that certain of the administrative of- 
ficials, who have, figuratively to cook the 
dinner and wash the dishes afterward, 
miss some of the high spots. But for 
the majority it’s fun, rain or shine. And 
this year the elements, penitent over 
their series of misdeeds at Dartmouth’s 
153rd, smiled on the gathering. A dozen 
drops of rain fell Saturday afternoon 
to remind a worried senior class mar- 
shal that he was human, but the sun 
shone, and shone hotly, for the rest of 
the celebration. 

According to advance notices, Friday 
is devoted to “arrival of alumni”. If 
one can take his business lightly, as it 
should be taken, it’s worth while to 
come a day early just for the sake of the 
old, established feeling that he has as he 
watches the others enter town twenty- 
four hours later. But it’s no longer a 
case of sitting on the Commons porch 
and seeing trainloads of alumni walk up 
the hill-from the station at periodic in- 
tervals. From Friday noon till late 
Saturday there is a steady stream of 
Dartmouth cars pouring in at the vil- 
lage’s three main gateways. The Chief 
of the Hanover police, by virtue this 
year of having a “force” under him, ap- 
peared resplendent in dress uniform to 
marshall the augmented traffic in truly 
metropolitan style; for the activity of 


Main Street during Commencement con- 
trasts almost as vividly with the hectic 
conditions of term time as does the 
total and, to Hanoverians, blissful soli- 
tude of the two weeks between Com- 
mencement and the beginning of the 
“mountain trade”. 


Saturday morning was largely given 
over to greeting old friends, testing the 
quality of Hanover’s eating and refresh- 
ment places, and welcoming the latest 
arrivals. The real activities of the 154th 
Commencement started in the - after- 
noon. Few alumni follow the Class Day 
proceedings very closely. It is one of 
those rare events of Commencement that 
is left to the seniors and their parents 
and friends. If any alumni did chance 
to straggle to the Park and Tower in the 
wake of the gowned procession, they 
noted that if graduating classes grow any 
larger the College will be forced to ex- 
tend the Bema and the Old Pine stump 
as well as the Chapel and the dormitory 
facilities. As for the ceremonies them- 
selves, they are loved and time-honored. 
but it is for a senior class of serious 
young men to listen to their serious young 
classmates give voice to serious words of 
welcome and expressions of aspiration, 
while the alumni, temporarily disguised 
as pirates, convicts, or jockeys, or mere- 
ly in nondescript costume of excellent 
and greatly-to-be-desired tan sweaters, 
disport themselves with marches, coun- 
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termarches, and hotly-contested baseball 
games. 

The President’s reception, 
moved, on paper, from College Hall to 
the President’s home and back as the 
clouds lifted and lowered, finally took 
place in College Hall. 

In the evening, the customary band 


having 





The Procession entering Webster Hall 


concerts began to take place, and inci- 
dentally, if the cartoonists of the met- 
ropolitan dailies had attended the Dart- 
mouth Commencement and had heard 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas” as many 
times as we did, they would relegate it 
from their pages along with the mother- 
in-law jokes. But the band filled in, and 
one could sit and remember past Com- 
mencements without being accused of 
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anything more maudlin than listening to 
the music. 

Dartmouth plays have taken to the 
road, and turn up at Commencement as 
established productions by experienced 
actors. “The Sahara Derby” in Web- 
ster Hall Saturday night was well at- 
tended and received its due meed of 
praise. 


The size of Dartmouth’s graduating 
classes has so overtaxed the capacity of 
the White Church that this year the Bac- 
calaureate services were held in Rol- 
lins Chapel. The musical traditions 
which mark the exercises on Commence- 
men Day obtain as well on Baccalaureate 
Sunday in the annual use of Mendels- 
sohn’s “War March of the Priests.” 

The Reverend William P. Merrill, 
D.D.,. of the Brick “Church ofevew 
York, delivered an admirable Bacca- 
laureate address in which, preaching 
from the text in James: “So speak ye, 
and so do, as they that shall be judged 
by the law of liberty,” he urged the 
members of the graduating class to match 
the growing freedom from authority and 
tradition with a growing sense of the 
greater individual responsibility implied 
thereby. Both the Baccalaureate sermon 
and President Hopkins’ valedictory to 
the senior class are printed as a supple- 
ment to this issue. 


Monday opened with the customary 
alumni parade to the ball game. There 
seemed to be a slightly less violent holi- 
day spirit in evidence this year than at 
some former Commencement games. 
Perhaps times are changing, or perhaps 
the weather had been too good on Fri- 
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day and Saturday. At any rate, the pro- 
cession that filed past the half-completed 
stadium and around the diamond was an 
almost sedate group. 

The Cornell team finally made the Ro- 
man holiday, but the butchering was no 
light task for the Green, and not until 
the ninth inning of a hard-fought 2-1 
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The Phi Beta Kappa Society held it; 
annual June meeting a little later in the 
afternoon (thank heaven they’ve quit 
holding it at the unhappy hour of 9 a. 
m.), and re-elected President Hopkins 
president of the Dartmouth chapter. The 
other officers elected were Professor 
Ashley K. Hardy ’94 first vice-president, 





The Ladies of 1908 


game was ended could the Dartmouth 
stands feel assured of their victory. 

The Alumni Association met in the 
early afternoon in Room 103 Dartmouth 
Hall. We of a younger vintage cannot 
rightly refer to the room as the “new 
old chapel,” but we can prove some an 
tiquity by clinging to “A” Dartmouth 
even as we glory in still calling Putnam’s 
drug store ““The Deacon’s.”’ 


Dr. Raymond Pearl ’99 second vice-pres- 
ident, and Mr. Harold G. Rugg ’06 sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
ed to membership, making a total of 
thirty-three members from the graduat- 
ing class. 

Greek letter society reunions and the 
Musical Clubs concert concluded the 
Monday program. Many alumni and 
guests of the College packed Webster 


Six seniors were elect- 
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Hall to hear the singing of the intercol- 
legiate champions, and were well re- 
warded for their interest. 

There is ever a thrill in the sight of an 
academic procession: headed by sober- 
garbed and sober-faced seniors (this 
year their double line stretched half-way 
across the campus); followed by trus- 





Secretary Hughes and Mr. Parkhurst leaving 
Webster Hall 


tees, guests, and the faculty with vivid 
and vari-colored hoods; and ending with 
a small and scattered group of alumni. 
Prayer and the singing of the well- 
remembered paraphrase of Psalm 
CXXXVI opened the ceremonies in 
Webster Hall. The four seniors who 
gave the Commencement addresses did 
rather better than is customary or ex- 
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pected on such occasions. Lloyd Kellock 
Neidlinger, speaking on “Student Self- 
Education,” startled many anxious fath- 
ers and mothers by proclaiming that the 
class of 1923 did not deserve their dip- 
lomas. But the class of 1923 knew that 
their diplomas were on the tables in 
front of the platform, and greeted the 
statement with enthusiasm sans perturb- 
ation. Elmer Isaac Phillips gave an his- 
torical analysis of capitalism. Arthur 
Ernest Gordon, Jr., expanded the now 
well known and evidently provocative 
theme of “The Aristocracy of Brains.” 
And Karl Wesley Lundberg drew a 
smile, and later a comment of approval 
from Charles Evans Hughes by his dis- 
cussion of a World Court. 

Following the singing of Hovey’s 
“Men of Dartmouth,” three hundred and 
fiity-three seniors marched by the ros- 
trum to receive their diplomas from Act- 
ing Dean Bill and Professor John M. 
Poor, meticulously tossing the tassels of 
their caps from the right to the left side 
as they grasped the parchments and be- 
came bachelors. 


The conferring of honorary degrees is 
always an interesting procedure. This 
year Dartmouth had an extraordinarily 
distinguished gathering, while Professor 
Curtis Hidden Page presented the re- 
cipients and President Hopkins con- 
ferred the degrees with even more than 
usual felicity. Their ‘characterizations 
of the various recipients are worth the 
printing. 

(Professor Page) Mr. President: Teach- 

ers and administrators of the colleges are 

the first to recognize that there are other 
ways beside the passing of examinations in 


course to prove that a man has attained the 
self-discipline and self-development which 
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are education. To suggest vividly that such 
education is a life-long task and test and 
that success therein is deserving of academic 
recognition, the College selects each year a 
few men who are outstanding examples of 
this success, and honors them and itself by 
granting them degrees appropriate-to their 
achievement. 

In this sense and spirit, Sir, I ask you, on 
behalf of the Faculty and Trustees, and by 
award of the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, to confer the following honorary de- 
grees: 


MASTER oF ARTS 


Fred Herbert Brown 


(Professor Page) The degree of Master of 
Arts on Fred Herbert Brown: native son of 
New Hampshire and of Dartmouth; athlete, 
and Governor; who has condescended from 
control of the sphere, to control of the State. 
(President Hopkins) Militant and success- 
ful leader of that party within the State 
which previous to your incumbency of your 
present position had never held power by 
popular majority since first the present al- 
ignment of parties became operative. Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire and ex-officio 
trustee of this college I welcome you today 
into the complete fellowship of Dartmouth 
men. 


Doctor oF DIVINITY 


Chauncey Corbin Adams 

(Professor Page) The degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, on the Reverend Chauncey Corbin 
Adams: a graduate of Dartmouth in the 
class of 1896; beloved and honored pastor of 
the First Church in Burlington; diligent 
‘worker in many worthy causes; master of 
lucid, ordered, and persuasive speech; leader 
of liberal thought, believer in the progres- 
sive revelation, or evolution, of Truth; a 
state-wide influence for good, in both relig- 
ion and citizenship. 

(President Hopkins) Able representative 
of the Christian ministry in our neighbor 
state of Vermont; respected pastor, the in- 
fluence of whose service spreads far beyond 
the limits of your parish; trusted spiritual 
guide to the people of your city, ‘and ac- 


cepted leader among them in all works mak- 
ing for civic righteousness. 


Myron Winslow Adams 


(Professor Page) I present to you also, 
Sir, Myron Winslow Adams: he too is a 
son of New Hampshire and of Dartmouth, 
and has been for many years secretary 
of the class of 1881; he has recently be- 
come President of Atlanta University, 
after serving as teacher there for more 
than thirty years; and he is also past 
President of the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth; one whose ideal of life is 
modest and unselfish work for others, and 
who has lived out his ideal; to whom honor 
comes unsought-for and unthought-of, yet, 
we hope, welcome; he is an ambassador of 
light to many who dwell in the shadow of 
darkness, a teacher of those who shall lead 
their race, a builder of men. I ask you, Sir, 
that he now receive at your hands the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, as a small part of 
the recognition due him from his Alma 
Mater for years of faithful and devoted 
service. 

(President Hopkins) Quiet but effective la- 
borer in the Master’s vineyard, in whom faith 
in the Fatherhood of God is accompanied by 
genuine belief in the brotherhood of man; 
practical idealist who, seeking for the com- 
mon good, strives with broad sympathies 
and with keen understanding for social jus- 
tice and educational opportunity for those 
from whom these have been long withheld. 


Doctor oF LETTERS 


John Drew 


(Professor Page) For the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters, John Drew, actor; for a full 
half-century one of the leading figures on 
the American and English stage; now suc- 
cessor of Edwin Booth as President of the 
Players’ Club. He has already been for 
many years a true Doctor, that is teacher, oi 
Letters, constantly presenting the best En- 
glish literature, from Shakespeare to Sir 
James Barrie; giving, may we say, new life 
to the immortals. He has presented it viv- 
idly to our eyes and to our minds as well; 
not to our eyes only, through a film darkly. 
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Meanwhile he has himself been, and is, “the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form’— 
in yet another way, an educator. 

(President Hopkins) Distinguished worker 
for the American stage; modest and good- 
humored chronicler of his own generation of 
stage history; son of a famous actor-family 
and kinsman to another; high comedian 
whose life-task it has been to build for our 
national theatre a tradition of gentility and 
manners, whose discriminating interpreta- 
tion of many roles covers the range of En- 
glish comedy from Shakespeare to Pinero, 
from Plumper to Sir Peter Teazle, from the 
days of Daly to the days of Drew. 


Fred Lewis Pattee 


(Professor Page) Also for the degree of 
Doctor of Letters, Fred Lewis Pattee, an- 
other son of New Hampshire and of Dart- 
mouth, and one who has expressed in winged 
words the epic spirit of early New England; 
author of a History of American Literature 
which worthily continues and brings down 
to our time the work of his own great teach- 
er, Charles F. Richardson; editor, essayist, 
poet; teacher and exemplar of the art of 
human letters. 

(President Hopkins) Learned scholar and 
great teacher; authority in the field of 
American literature, sympathetic in under- 
standing of its ideals, discriminating in ap- 
praisal of its merits and in recognition of 
its inadequacies; who lovest not the pose of 
culture but culture itself, who holdest schol- 
arship not to be primarily for self-satisfac- 
tion but rather deemest it to be desirable as 
a means of service. 


Nathaniel Wright Stephenson 


(Professor Page) For the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters, Nathaniel Wright Stephen- 
son; son of Reuben Henry Stephenson of 
the class of 1845, grandson and namesake of 
Nathaniel Wright of Hanover, of the class 


of 1811; novelist, editor, teacher, historian; . 


above all biographer; one who, in his lives 
of Thackeray and of Lincoln, has conceived 
biography as Browning conceived poetry; 
with the emphasis on “the incidents in the 
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development of a soul’—the subject best 
worth study. 

(President Hopkins) Son and grandson of 
Dartmouth men, the College wishes to com- 
plete today the family line in the Dart- 
mouth fellowship, and to enroll you in it as 
an honorary and honored member, because 
of that personal worth that has been proved 
in the work of the journalist, in the chair of 
the professor and in the field of literature. 
Writer of fiction and diligent and exact stu- 
dent of American history, you have made 
vivid one of its great periods, and by your 
clear knowledge, sympathetic insight, rare 
gift of interpretation and strong and grace- 
ful style have exhibited as more real, more 
commanding and more personally appealing 
the greatest character in the middle period 


’ of American life. 


Doctor OF SCIENCE 


Louis Bell (posthumously ) 


(Professor Page) It is the unvarying cus- 
tom of the College to confer its honorary de- 
grees only on those who are present to re- 
ceive them. None the less, Sir, we now pre- 
sent to you, for the degree of Doctor of 
Science, the name of Louis Bell, in unique 
circumstances of absent presence; he, too, 
was a loyal son of New Hampshire and of 
Dartmouth; born at Chester in December, 
1864, graduated here in 1884; a scientist, 
lover of the truth and skilled to distinguish 
the true from the false; an inventor, skilled 
in making new applications of the truth; 
now, as ever, a seeker—and a finder—of the 
truth. 

(President Hopkins) Teacher, writer, in- 
vestigator; pioneer in the development of 
electrical transmission; authority in the 
fields of illumination and optics; fruitful in 
the work of making the accumulations of 
the laboratory of service to mankind; whose 
scientific achievements have been combined 
with wide interest in literature and art, and 
who, as a writer and lecturer has brought 
literary finish and quiet humor to the expo- 
sition of sound common sense; loyal alum- 
nus of the College, and ever interested in 
her welfare. 
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William Hood 


(Professor Page) For the degree of Doc- 
tor of Science, William Hood: engineer, and 
pioneer; born in Concord, New Hampshire, 
some seventy-seven short years ago; Soldier 
of the Civil War; graduate of the Chandler 
Scientific School in 1867; since then for 
fifty-four years continuously—(I understand, 
Sir, that you took your first vacation only 
two years ago)—the planner, builder, en- 
larger, and conserver of a great transconti- 
nental railroad, who saw—and made—it grow 
from ninety miles to eleven thousand miles; 
for two-thirds of that time its Chief En- 
gineer. The man who first conceived and 
created spiral tunnels; builder of the first 
track over the Sierras, of the first Rocky 
Mountain snowsheds, and of the first bridge 
across the great Salt Lake; a worker of 
modern miracles, joining sea to sea, and man 
to man; but most of all, simply a great 
worker, model of efficient action based upon 
hard study of underlying facts and princi- 
ples. Incidentally, an enthusiastic hiker and 
photographer, worthy candidate for member- 
ship in the Dartmouth Outing Club. Stil! 
an active and a forward-looking man, full of 
the faith—and the works—that remove moun- 
tains. 

(President Hopkins) Great among _ the 
greatest of your profession; brilliant in 
conception and accurate in execution of dar- 
ing projects; whose attributes which men 
call genuine are but the disciplined marshal- 
ling of great talents; in whom the embodi- 
ment of the early pioneer spirit of New Eng- 
land has carried on; who in spanning the 
plains, bridging great waters and conquer- 
ing the approaches to mountain heights 
leveled the barriers of a continent, opened 
gateways to new opportunities and gave 
access to the vastly enlarged resources need- 
ful for the growing population of this great 
nation. 


Doctor or LAws 
Channing Harris Cox 


(Professor Page) Finally, Sir, may I 
present: the candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws: first, Channing Harris Cox, 


Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; he too, like so many other politi- 
cal leaders in Massachusetts for the last cen- 
tury and a quarter, is a loyal son of Dart- 
mouth and New Hampshire; a politician 
devoted to the welfare of the State, who 
has grown into a Statesman of national 
calibre. 

(President Hopkins) The commitment of 
whose career to public service has been defi- 
nitely welcomed and emphatically endorsed 
by an ever-widening constituency and by the 
continuous proffer of constantly enlarging 
opportunities ; in whom are blended integrity, 
ability and courtesy; worthy associate in the 
long line of distinguished men who have 
given their interest and their ability to the 
affairs of New England’s greatest state. 


John William Davis 


(Professor Page) Dartmouth delights to 
honor the successes of her sons—and grand- 
sons—but not of her own sons only. I 
present to you also, for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, John William Davis, born in 
West Virginia and a graduate of Washing- 
ton and Lee University; recently ambassa- 
dor from the United States to Great Britain; 
who, coming after James Russell Lowell and 
Walter Hines Page in that high office, could 
still add to it a charm and personal distinc- 
tion of his own; sagacious and sympathetic 
interpreter of two imperial peoples to each 
other. 

( President Hopkins) Erstwhile 
counselor in the vital work of the Depart- 
ment of State at time of special crisis; later, 
personification of the highest traditions of 
American representation at the Court of St. 
James at a critical period, and wise up-holder 
of the nation’s prestige; now honored in the 
presidency of the American Bar Association 
and an effective worker for the establish- 
ment of policies in judicial procedure which 
shall make available for all men an ap- 
proach to justice more easy and more simple 
than that now existent. 


astute 


Charles Evans Hughes 


(Professor Page) And last, for the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, Charles Evans Hughes, 
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our ambassador to all the nations; graduate 
of our friendly rival Brown University; a 
loyal and a typical American College man; 
as undergraduate and graduate, always a 
leader in his college fraternity, as he is now 
in world fraternity; worthy successor of 
Daniel Webster in the Department of State 





From left to right: Myron Winslow Adams, D.D., and 
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tile genius have successively made available 
to you service of the highest import to the 
public weal, in widely varied fields; whose 
faithfulness in the things confided to you 
has ever made you ruler over more and 
greater things; scholar whose acquaintance- 
ship with history gives familiarity with the 
back-ground of life, whose ana- 
lytical mind gives perspective on 
the distorted proportions of prob- 
lems of today, and whose trained 
vision searches the future for 
knowledge of those policies which 
adopted in the present shall prove 
of abiding worth through years to 
come. 


The alumni luncheon in the 
very warm gymnasium was well 
(though never well enough) at- 
tended. President Hopkins spoke 
briefly of the gifts to the Col- 
lege during the year, totalling 
over $950,000, and introduced 
Guy W. Cox ’93, retiring presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, 
as toastmaster. 

Francis E. Clark of Boston 
spoke for the fifty-year class and 
extended greetings to the latest 
additions to the alumni body. 
Bishop Walter T. Sumner of 
Oregon spoke for the twenty- 
five-year class. 

Three representatives of the 


Fred A. Howland of the Board of Trustees, John Drew, class of 1923 concluded the 
Litt. D., and Harry H. Blunt, of the Board of Trustees ceremonies. Clifford D. Couch, 


and as author of great. state documents; 
organizer and motive power of-the one 
wholly successful International Conference, 
among a score of recent attempts; builder 
of future peace. 

(President Hopkins) Fellow of one great 
university and trustee of another; long 
eminent in the practice of your chosen pro- 
fession; whose manifold abilities and versa- 


B.S. ’23, responded for his class- 
mates to the greetings of the semi-cen- 


tennial group. Former Ambassador John 
William Davis, LL.D. ’23, and Secretary 
of State Charles Evans Hughes, LL.D. 
23, spoke for the recipients of honorary 
degrees; and, except for the ball, which 
again is the seniors’ and doesn’t count, 
the 154th Commencement was ended. 


THE REJOINDER OF JOAN 


From Long-Hand and Probably Inaccurate Notes 


By Epwin J. Bartiett ’72 


Wasn’t it just too funny, Mr. Editor? 
I read that story about Cuthbert Payson 
—his diary, I mean—and you can judge 
of my surprise, and grandma’s too, when 
I told her; for she doesn’t know so much 
now about college things as I do. She 
didn’t go to college, but my goodness! 
she says it was worse than if she did, be- 
cause she grew up in a college town— 
right in Hanover; and what the faculty 
didn’t know the women folks did; and 
what the women didn’t know—the “sas- 
siety’’ ones, | mean—the maids, the help, 
knew; and what they didn’t either of 
them know they made up; and so after a 
while the girls knew it all. Grandma 
says if they think all that stuff is worth 
printing they might ask her and _ she 
could tell them a few items that haven't 
reached the public, at that. 

She says that grandpa never told her 
a word about any old diary, and the idea 
of his writing all that foolishness about 
Miranda and Tottie and the rest and 
never saying a word about her is per- 
fectly ridiculous. She was just seven- 
teen years old when he graduated, and he 
kept his eye on her for five years and 
then he married her. And she says that 
was very unusual, because even if they 
went away engaged—and they'd get en- 
gaged in the strangest places; propin- 
quity, you know—they generally forgot 


all about it, and so did most of the girls, 
and started over. 

Golly, aren’t I the little bonehead! I 
haven’t told you what the joke is. Cuth- 
bert Payson was my grandfather. That 
makes him grandma’s husband, doesn’t 
it? Her father was the well known pro- 
fessor H. I. Story. And grandpa Cuth 
didn’t say anything about that either, did 
he? I wonder if he always passed his 
examinations like the time he told about 
in his diary. Just think! Grandma knew 
Bill Kent and Jack Eastern and Fat En- 
derby, because they all came to the house. 
Her mother didn’t let her’see much of 
the students because she was such a kid; 
but she knew all that was going, and a 
lot more students than her folks thought; 
though she never had anything to do 
with the fellows that whistled when the 
girls went by the houses where they 
roomed. 

The first time she really noticed Cuth- 
bert was one day when “just for greens” 
as they said, two or three of them came to 
visit the Home School for Girls, and the 
head teacher was wise, and got them to 
move the piano (and she had to hire four 
men the next day to move it back.). 
Grandpa was a splendid big strong fel- 
low. Every one except the faculty knew 
that they never could have got the cow 
up into Bed Bug Alley (She says no girls 
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ever used those words in her time) if it 
hadn’t been for Cuth. But they wouldn’t 
have told under torture. Well, anyway, 
they wouldn’t be bluffed, and so they 
tackled the piano; and Cuth pretty nearly 
carried the whole of one end. He didn’t 
have on his important clothes, if he had 
any; and grandma thinks he had on an 
old collar or something; anyway it broke 
loose and he couldn’t fasten it again with- 
out undressing, and he looked so red and 
absurd that the girls all giggled. But 
grandma says that even with a mackin- 
tosh face and a punctured collar he was 
a knock-out, and the moment she set eyes 
on him she fell for him right off. Any- 
way that was what she meant. Maybe 
she said some old stuff like “mash” or 
“crush”. Of course the girls didn’t dare 
do a thing; but she went and got old 
aunty Benson to fix him up. 

After that she sort of managed to get 
around where he’d notice her, the way 
girls do. She says she almost blushes 
now to think of it. And they had a little 
handkerchief flirtation, all perfectly 
proper because they had been introduced. 
I don’t know the silly stuff, but you wave 
it up and down and back and forth and 
draw it across your lips and put it in your 
pocket with your left hand and so forth, 
and it is all supposed to mean something. 
(She needn’t talk to me about modern 
flappers.) When Commencement came 
she went and got a big bunch of roses 
out of the garden and sent it up by the 
usher without any card. But Cuth told 
the usher he’d punch his head if he didn’t 
come clean. And of course the usher 
gave it away like they always do. And 
grandma begged so hard to go to the re- 
ception or levee or whatever they called 
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it that her father and mother took her 
with them. And she had two promenades 
and one lemonade with grandpa. Would- 
n’t that cause a smile? And he gave her 
a knockdown to two or three other of the 
big snakes. But she was all sold out to 
Cuthbert the more she saw of the others. 

After that he used to make a point of 
coming to Hanover as often as he could; 
and he used to jolly Mrs. Frary and tell 
her that he was making a bluff of coming 
to Hanover on business, but really he 
came to get some of her meat pie. All 
she’d say was “huh”. But one time when 
he was going away she said with a kind 
of twinkle that there’d be some more 
meat pie in just three months, and if she 
saw anyone meddling with his business 
she’d let him know. She really liked him 
even if he did have an awful mean ap- 
petite. She was a good scout, and they 
had her to the wedding when it came. 
Grandpa didn’t have any money at all, 
but he told her that if she’d just wait he’d 
get some all right. She said she’d wait 
till she was old and gray, till she was 
thirty anyway. She grew prettier and 
prettier, (Grandpa told me that) but she 
didn’t pay much attention to the fellows 
that tried to rush her, just enough to keep 
alive and they used to call her “Mys- 
tery”; the old prof was “History,” from 
his initials’ you know. Wasn’t that a 
scream ? 

I guess girls aren’t so awfully different 
then and now. I could add a few neat 
observations on the Johnny complex my- 
self, only—this isn’t my story. 

You know Mr. Editor, I went to the 
Carnival. They sent around such a funny 
notice about being warm and comfortable. 
Maybe they thought we’d be wearing 
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galoshes and sweaters and things if they 
hadn’t been the style. I don’t guess so. 
But I had just the cutest knickers you 
ever saw. And I’m thankful to say that 
the fellows don’t grab hold of your arm 
and tow you around in broad daylight 
like we were blind babies that couldn’t 
walk alone. I had a perfectly gorgeous 
time, I danced with the captain of the 
football team and the manager of the 
dramatic club; and as Wilfred was in the 
Show he got a perfectly splendid fellow 
that writes for The Dartmouth and some 
of the papers to take me. He is so de- 
lightfully sarcastic and has such a cute 
way of stroking his chin just before he 
says some perfectly withering things. 
They got one joke on me. At the tea 
dance at the Eta Pi House they sold me 
such a nice handsome high-talking fellow 
that I was quite struck. I thought he was 
a perfect gentleman, but do you know he 
was just one of the kid faculty. How 
they gave me the merry ha ha! 

Grandma says “What a goose you are! 
Can’t you, after going almost through col- 
lege yourself, find anything better to 
talk about than those young snips?” I 
said kind of gentle, for she is a good old 
thing, “What did you use to talk about, 
Grandma?’ She spoke right up, “You 
needn't think that these young fellows 
with their good clothes that papa paid for 
and their glued hair and their lazy know- 
it-all ways are like the meri we knew 
when I was a girl.” And then she gave 
a great big sigh. So I just said, “How 
long did it take them to get into the war, 
when they found out about it?” 

They are the best we’ve got, anyway. 

I had some fun shocking grandma, at 
that. Now I’m no wise guy to put it into 
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words, but it seems to me that people who 
think the same way that it is just horrid 
to be really bad get into a peck of trouble 
over things that don’t themselves do any 
harm. See? Like this,—grandma used 
to think it just awful if her ankles 
showed; at least the old dames told her 
so when she was young. Ankles! You 
can’t possibly make anything wicked out 
of ankles. The bicycle got rid of that 
anyway. Grandma knows I wouldn’t do 
anything I really thought was wrong, but 
when she sees me in my knickers she holds 
up her hands in horror and says “my 
che-ild! my che-ild!” I expect she would 
pass away if she saw me in my one-piece 
bathing suit. But do you know I never 
think anything about it. Knickers are 
such a blessed deliverance from skirts 
when I am in the woods or the snow; and 
if a one-piece bathing suit isn’t just the 
thing to swim in I’d like to know what is, 
except the skin; and maybe that is going 
a little far in a cold climate. Are men in- 
decent in their running clothes,—when 
they are clean? 

Well, I got switched off what I was go- 
ing to say. You know the mean old 
faculty turn us out of the frat houses on 
Sunday, so a lot of us went over to the 
Lignumberg Inn. They wouldn’t let us 
dance till the clock struck twelve; the 
Puritans aren’t all dead yet. So to kill 
time there were some little petting parties 
in the small rooms. Nothing much. No 
twos-ing, you know. When I mentioned 
it to Grandma she asked, “What in the 
world are those?’ And when I explained 
she almost fainted. “Great Heavens! 
Goodness Gracious! Why Joan Payson,” 
said she. (I don’t see why it is any worse 
to go the other way and say “Hell and 
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damnation”, and things like that.) “I 
should worry”, said I; “I wasn’t in it.” 
And that gave her another chance. “How 
can you use such senseless vulgar ex- 
pressions? If you are going to talk that 
way you ought to have some gum.” 
(Wasn’t that cute of the old dear?) Then 
I got back at her real catty. “Now grand- 
ma,’ I said, ‘didn’t you use to say, ‘I 
should smile’, and ‘I should gurgle’, and 
‘I should relax my features’, and ‘I should 
blush to murmur’? And didn’t you think 
it was awful funny when the boys used 
to say to each other, ‘Wipe off your chin’, 
and ‘Pull down your vest’? And when 
wanted to be real tough didn’t you 
‘O bother the old thing’, and ‘Drat 
I'll bet you’ve said “Darn it’ in your 
And when you wanted to be a regu- 
lar cut-up didn’t you use to sing ‘Coca 
chelunk chelunk chelaly,’ or ‘The waiter 
roared it through the hall, We don’t give 
bread with one fish ball’? Didn’t you? 
And how about sliding down the hill on 
those bob-sleds with the boys holding up 
your legs with white stockings on? Was 
that the road to perdition ?” I just wanted 
to stampede her, for I wasn’t quite so 
sure about those petting parties myself ; 
and I did. 

She tried to bluff, but she couldn’t. 
Then when I had her all fussed up I took 
pity on her, and I said, “Never mind, 
Grandma; I'll forgive you. I never 
thought you were a bad person’ (She is 
a regular old dear.) ‘Now tell me about 
the college ages and ages ago. Were the 
fellows so awfully different? And was 
grandpa Cuth the smarty he makes out 
in that diary?” “Well”, she said, “I don’t 
know much about them now, only what 
you tell me. They don’t invite me to their 
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say, 
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day. 
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carnivals. But I guess they are different. 
Things are a lot easier for them now, and 
that makes everything a little different. 
There aren’t any better or smarter fel- 
lows than when I was a girl. But whisk- 
ers and tall hats was the best they could 
do; now they have telephones and auto- 
mobiles, and pay eighty or ninety dollars 
for just one suit of clothes. I guess grand- 
pa’s set could have swapped with them 
there and come out all right. But they 
were a great deal poorer then, and more 
serious; they had fewer interests and 
those were nearby; they didn’t have all 
these games and things so they had to 
have some mischief for amusement. They 
spread out pretty thin now from what I 
hear. I know they dress better, keep 
their hair cut better, act more polite; they 
are brought up different, waited on more, 
and spanking has gone out of fashion. 
They tell me that only a little more than 
half those that start go through college, 
mostly because they want to do some- 
thing else. It wasn’t that way when I 
Most all of them stuck to it 
and graduated unless they were sick or 
their money gave out.” 


was a girl. 


Grandma stopped and counted her 
stitches. I expect she got to thinking of 
the old wayback times. “Grandma”, 1 
said to start her off again, “Grandpa mu§&t 
have been quite a singer when he was 
young.” Grandma laughed till she had 
to lay down her needles and wipe her 
eyes. “Sing’’! she said; “he couldn’t sing 
the doxology in long meter and keep the 
key. They must have been awful patient. 
to let him go to that Choral Society he 
writes about. I guess they just liked to 
have him around. The only time he ever 
tried to sing was when he was taking his 
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bath, and I guess it would have kept the 
animals away. He had two tunes, songs, 
I mean, ‘Shoo fly, don’t bodder me,’ and 
‘I’m Captain Jenks of the horse marines ; 
I feed my horse on corn and beans. Of 
course it’s quite beyond my means; A 
captain in the army.’ And he sang them 
as far off the key as it is from New York 
to Hanover in the winter. Why, one day 
one of the neighbors wanted to know 
why they tooted the horn in our garage 
so early in the morning.” 

Grandma wiped away something that 
looked like a tear. “He could make 
others sing though. One time an Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin play came around, and of 
course we went to see it, even lots of 
the church members. Maybe you’ve 
seen it. At the end was a kind of 
panorama moving up instead of side- 
ways as they generally do. They called 
it the ‘Apotheosis of Little Eva.’ When 
it came Cuthbert got up and said, ‘Now 
fellows’; and then they sang together, 
‘Empty is the cradle; baby’s gone’. Af- 
ter that some of the wicked ones started 
‘Nearer my God to Thee’, but I'll say 
for Cuthbert that he hushed that up 
right away.” 

“He was a regular cut-up, wasn’t he?’ 
I said. 7 

“He was full of fun, if that’s what 
you are talking about,’ said grandma 
sternly; “but he wasn’t mean about it. 
He didn’t steal the ice-cream that they 
carelessly left outside the kitchen door 
the night of the Junior party at Prof. 
Watts’. He didn’t lock Prof. Phussey 
into his recitation room, though it looks 
so in his diary. It was Bill Kent. And you 
could trust him not to take any of the 
well—intimate garments—off a clothes- 
line in the night; and you couldn’t trust 
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some of them, I'll tell you. He did 
have a hand in carrying off freshman 
Guffy so that he couldn’t go to his class 
supper and make a speech about Cuth- 
bert’s class. But they didn’t hurt him 
any, and they gave him better food than 
he ever knew there was after boarding 
at one of those two-and-a-half-without- 
tea-or-coffee-clubs. They said he fired 
off the gun in Prof. Neanderthal’s recit- 
ation; but he didn’t. I guess it is safe 
to tell now that it was that Fat Ender- 
by. Did you ever! Coming to our 
house just as innocent, and keeping on 
probation pretty much all the way 
through college! I suppose your grand- 
father did start going to examination 
with a big drum and wearing crape on 
the left arm. And he carried the cane 
the first rush his class had with the 
sophomores. There wasn’t any harm 
in those things, except that they irritated 
the faculty; and I suppose that’s what 
the faculty are for; partly, anyway. O, 
I could go on for a week.” And she 
started for her knitting which she had 
actually forgotten while she was talking. 
“Spill it, grandma”, I said; “shoot”. 
“What”, said she, with a kind of 
jump. 
“T said ‘please continue; your remi- 
niscences interest me beyond measure.’ ” 
Grandma looked at me severely and 
uttered these words, “Joan Payson, you 


are talking through your hat.’ Now 
waddo you know about that? 
“Do tell me some more, Grandma. 


Did they treat the faculty with more 
respect than they do now.” I didn’t care, 
but I wanted to keep her talking. 

“T don’t know. They always touched 
their caps on the street and stood up 
when the profs came into the recitation 
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rooms, and that is something; but I 
guess they were always saying—some 
of them—the same as they do now, that 
the profs couldn’t get their living any 
other way. it took them a good while 
to understand what that prof in another 
college said, ‘I don’t want to take it all 
in money’; but I guess a lot of them do 
understand as they grow older. They 
had their trials besides worrying over 
nice fellows that just wouldn’t study. 
You see they always talked them over 
in faculty meeting then; so they felt 
better acquainted. I guess the faculty 
that deserved respect got it then, and 
probably do now. You couldn’t respect 
every one. I know father never dreamed 
that he wasn’t getting all the respect 
there was. 

“But they had queer trials with some 
of those awful green students. I don’t 
suppose there are any now. There was 
Marcus Henneberry. He was very poor, 
and father asked him to come and see 
us. He came that same night as soon 
as he had eaten his supper,—about quar- 
ter past six. Father and mother hurried 
through their supper and went into the 
parlor. Marcus said he’d come, as long 
as father asked him to; and that was all 
‘he had to say. They put him through 
the usual questions,—where he roomed, 
and where he boarded, and how he liked 
his studies, and which was the hardest, 
and which prof he liked the best, and 
what he was going to do when he got 
out of college. He was boarding him- 
self, and that touched mother; so she 
went out and got a big cut of Washing- 
ton pie—real hearty stuff—and asked 
him if he liked it. He tried it and then 
he said he did. About eight o’clock 
mother got out the album, and then 
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father took his turn with photographs 
of ruins they had just dug up some- 
where. At nine mother had to go and 
see Maria about breakfast and didn’t 
come back. I don’t know just how father 
got along; he wasn’t much of an enter- 
tainer without mother. When the col- 
lege clock struck ten Marcus said he 
guessed he’d better be going. And there 
is where father made a mistake; he was 
always polite, and he said, “Must you 
go now?” Generally they said they had 
to go and study, and that was a good 
enough reason for a prof; but Marcus 
said ‘No I don’t have to; I’ve got my 
eight o’clock lesson’. So he sat down 
again. At half past ten father asked 
Marcus to excuse him while he put some 
wood in the furnace; and when he came 
back Marcus was waiting just as patient, 
half asleep. The clock struck eleven as - 
loud as it could, and Marcus jumped up 
and said he really must go now or he 
would sleep over chapel, because he gen- 
erally went to bed at nine. Poor father! 
He was writing a paper for the Northern 
Academy on the recent excavations in 
the Roman Forum. 

“And I remember the next night, when 
father was sitting up late to make up 
time, a half a dozen of them on the 
steps across the street ‘began to sing 
‘Old Dog Tray’; and sang it for just an 
hour. You know how it goes, ‘Old 
Dog Tray ever faithful grief cannot 
drive him away he’s gentle and he’s kind 
and you'll never never find a_ better 
friend than Old Dog Tray ever faith- 
ful grief cannot drive him away he’s 
ventle and ohes kind: .a. 2, > And that’s 
the way it goes on forever and ever. It’s 
enough to drive one crazy hoping it will 
stop, even if their voices are good. And 
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something was the matter with their 
voices that night.” 

I popped in to show her I was lis- 
tening, “Well, you did have your trials, 
Grandma.” 

“O, yes we thought so; but they don’t 
seem much now. But you ought to have 
heard the Handel Society fellows sing 
‘Stars of the Summer Night’. They 
serenaded me once when I was older.” 

“But we had our laughs too; only it 
wouldn’t do to let them know it. This 
is one that went around, and I know 
it’s true. Mrs. Prof. Horatio Jedd was 
a real good woman, but she was the 
greatest talker in Hanover. One night 
she had in a senior to supper, the son 
of an old friend that sold her eggs and 
chickens and butter ever since she lived 
in Hanover. She just about talked him 


blind, and if he had eaten everything she 


tried to make him he’d have burst then 
and there. She couldn’t bear to have 
any food go off the table, and she’d al- 
ways say ‘There’s plenty more in the 
kitchen’. She was bound he should 
have his third cup of tea, and she asked 
and she coaxed and she urged. Every 
time, he said, ‘No marm, thank you’, 
polite but firm. For the last call she 
said in her sweetest tones, ‘Now do let 
me pour you another cup; please do.’ 
And he said, ‘Well, marm, you can pour 
it out if you want to, but I won’t drink 
it. That settled her; but someway it 
got out. 

“One of them asked mother if she 
remembered President ‘Wheelock. He 
died, you know about forty years before 
she was born. We thought the joke was 
on him; but I don’t know.” 

Grandma is some talker when she gets 
going, isnt she? But she sat quiet a 
while, and when she isn’t talking her 
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thoughts are going back to grandpa. I 
guess she thought a lot of him. By and 
by she said softly, “Did you know that 
grandpa wrote poetry?” “Poetry!” said 
I; “you’re kidding; he didn’t even write 
his own checks.” “But he did. He was 
real sentimental about the old college 
days.” Then she toddled off into her 
bedroom and I had to laugh, she’s such 
a precious old goose. Pretty soon she 
came back with an old portfolio and 
fished this out. I think Tl let you 
have it and duck before you read it. 
Ain’t it the limit! 


*Famous Bedbug Alley 
’Twas in the days when boys were bold, 
And made their midnight sally, 
That things waxed hot and froze up 
cold 
In famous Bedbug Alley. 


The tramp of armies there was heard. 
Their forces in a rally, 

And roistering calls the red blood stirred 
In famous Bedbug Alley. 


The Delta Kaps are on rampage 
And there’s no dilly dally 

They think they only have the stage 
In famous Bedbug Alley. 


But Sigma Eps await the charge, 

_ Up coming from the valley 

With fisty weapons small and large 
To famous Bedbug Alley. 


A sudden hush falls o’er the scene. 
Who’s that that’s keeping tally? 

’Tis Prexy, slipped the foes between, 
In dusty Bedbug Alley. 


The forces, left and right, divide; 
Each party starts the ballet 

And waltzes in a gliding stride 
From famous Bedbug Alley. 


*Contributed. The author wishes to blush unseen. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THE AVERAGE AGE 


By RicHarpD WELLINGTON HUSBAND 


Director of Personnel Research 


The average age at which students 
enter college is about 18 years 6 months. 
There is always a certain, rather small, 
percentage who’ enter considerably 
younger than the average. They range 
all the way down to a little under 16 
years of age. The number of these 
younger men is getting larger year by 
year. 

Recently there has been a good deal 
of discussion, chiefly among college presi- 
dents, as to the advisability of having 
students begin their college work very 
much under the present average age. 
Some presidents argue that men should 
be encouraged to begin their college 
career at the age of 17 or less. They 
maintain that students who enter young 
stand higher in scholarship as a rule than 
do the older ones and that the long prep- 
aration now required for professional or 
commercial careers tends to force men to 
begin their life work too late. They be- 
lieve that in some way the secondary 
school preparation should be speeded up. 

The demands of the professional 
schools and of business are gradually 
being extended. In some instances the 
length of the professional course has in- 
creased and in the majority of cases there 
is greater insistence upon a long prelim- 
inary academic training. Business, too, 
has taken on more of a professional 


character. Its technique has improved, 
its content in actual knowledge enlarged 
and its demand for more thorough and 
more intensive non-professional prepara- 
tion is insistent. 

Those who argue against early entrance 
to college base their opinion almost ex- 
clusively upon the belief that those under- 
graduates who are below the average in 
age do not gain what they might gain in 
the way of social and personal develop- 
ment. It is claimed that the youngest 
students for the most part lose decidedly 
in the matter of fellowship and participa- 
tion in the varied life of an undergradu- 
ate body. 

In view of this discussion President 
Hopkins has asked that the history of 
the men who had entered Dartmouth at 
an early age be compiled. He knew that 
the many questions involved demanded 
more than a theoretical discussion and 
that an opinion should be based only upon 
discoverable facts. For the purpose of 
this study he chose the men who had 
entered the classes of 1901 to 1922 under 
17 years of age. 

Mr. Conant, Assistant to the Dean, 
prepared a systematic statement of the 
age, the scholarship standing and the 
student activities of each of the younger 
men who entered in these classes. This 
included both those who received degrees 
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and those who did not. The record was 
then turned over to this office for 
analysis. 

Obviously there are two parts to any 
such discussion. One should know the 
history of these men while they were 
undergraduates and should learn as much 
of their subsequent careers as may be 
possible. The first part of this inquiry is 
comparatively easy; the second part is 
extremely difficult. For the present only 
the undergraduate history of the younger 
men of the twenty-two classes under con- 
sideration will be discussed. 

The total number under 17 years of 
age who entered college in the twenty- 
two classes was 224, of whom 167 re- 
ceived degrees. A review of the group 
will be made from the standpoints of 
scholarship, mental alertness, prepara- 
tory schools, student activities, social de- 
velopment and entrance upon graduate 
study. 

From the standpoint of scholarship the 
younger group is conspicuous. In the 
first place the losses out of the group by 
failure, withdrawal and other causes are 
very small. There were only about 25% 
of them who failed to get degrees, while 
the normal loss in one class after another 
seems to be approximately 45%. 

In the percentage of those taking honor 
rank the group stands remarkably high. 
Out of 224 in the group there were 54 
who received honors, or almost 25% of 
the total. It is difficult to make a com- 
parison with any of the recent graduating 
classes because the interruption caused 
by the war has undoubtedly upset any 
scheme of statistics that might normally 
be applicable. It seems best, therefore, 
to compare this total group with the class 
graduating just as we entered the war. 
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In the Class of 1917 there were 38 who 
received honors. This is a little less than 
10% of the total number who entered 
with that class. The contrast of 10% 
with 25% is very significant. 

More than 16% of the younger group 
received Phi Beta Kappa standing. The 
class of 1917 had about 6% of Phi Beta 
Kappa men. 

The percentages given for those who 
took high rank seem to be merely the 
same kind of percentages that might be 
made provided the whole group of 
younger men were compared with the 
total who entered college. It would be a 
long and very laborious undertaking to 
discover whether this is true or not, but 
an examination of the standing at gradu- 
ation of each of the 167 men who did 
graduate seems to show that on the av- 
erage their rank was higher than that of 
others in their classes. 

It is a common statement that those 
men who enter college younger than the 
average have made greater progress in 
their school work because they are the 
brighter boys. Until the last two or 
three years such a statement could be 


based only on general impression. There 


was no evidence to prove it. At present 
we give a Mental Alertness Test to all 
freshmen and this test appears in a gen- 
eral way to distinguish the men of the 
class on the basis of their acquired in- 
formation, their accuracy, their quick- 
ness of perception and to some degree on 
their reasoning power. After students 
have taken their Mental Alertness Test 
the class is distributed into five groups 
according to their performance on the 
test. We believe that the tests given to 
the classes of 1925 and 1926 are rather 
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better adapted to distinguish between 
men than were the tests given to earlier 
classes. In these two classes there was 
68 who were under 17 years of age when 
they entered college. In the highest 
group on the basis of the Mental Alert- 
ness Test, called Group 1, there were 
twenty-six members of these two classes, 
in Group 2 eighteen, Group 3 ten, Group 
4 twelve and in Group 5 two. If this 
showing is typical of all classes the opin- 
ion of those who have believed that the 
men who entered college at an early age 
were on the whole unusually alert men- 
tally seems to be substantiated. 

It is sometimes said that the younger 
men are those who have had a better 
preparation for college work. This would 
be true provided it could be proved that 
they come from better preparatory 
schools than others do. The fact, how- 
ever, is that the schools from which the 
younger men have come since the en- 
trance of the class of 1901 were of all 
sizes and all degrees of reputation. There 
is no distinction to be made between 
these schools and the schools at which 
other men were prepared. The rapid 
progress of this group of students 


would seem to depend upon their own 


ability or their industry rather than upon 
a special quality of teaching or upon es- 
pecially good school facilities. 

The objection most frequently raised 
to early entrance to college is that the 
younger men get less out of college life 
than do those who enter at the average 
or above the average age. This is an ex- 
tremely difficult point to handle. One 
can illustrate the degree to which they 
_ participate in the life of the college by 
trying to find out how much they have 
engaged in student activities, what per- 
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centage were accepted into fraternities 
and any other incidental evidence that 
may be gathered. 

Of the 224 members of the younger 
men 65 are recorded as having engaged in 
organized student activities. This amounts 
to 22.4% of the total number. In ath- 
letics there were 17 who achieved some 
success, 9 obtained organization man- 
agerships, 23 were connected with col- 
lege publications, 3 took part in dramat- 
ics, 11 belonged to musical organizations. 
These figures are probably inadequate 
since the only records available are those 
given in the Aegis. In the preparation 
of class records for publication in the 
Aegis the material is furnished by the 
men themselves. The modest man may 
not give a full account of himself, an- 
other type of man may overstress his 
achievements. Moreover one cannot tell 
from the Aegss just how long or how ar- 
duously the men were engaged in the or- . 
ganizations with which they specify that 
they were connected. . 

For these reasons no percentage com- 
parison should be made, but it certainly 
seems to be the case that the activity of 
the younger men in college organizations 
was smaller than that of the average of 
the class. This is particularly true of 
athletics. The younger men appear to 
have obtained their full measure of man- 
agerships and to have had an unusually 
large connection with the college publi- 
cations. The showing on this point is the 
spot in which the younger group is de- 
ficient. It is evident, however, that their 
tendency as a group was to take part in 


‘those student activities that were literary 


and intellectual in character rather than 
athletic. 
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There may be a wide variance in opin- 
ion regarding the social position or social 
development of the unusually young 
men. This is not the place for a full dis- 
cussion of the subject. It is appropriate 
only to state certain facts that bear upon 
the problem and suggest ways in which 
the discussion might then proceed. 

There is an interesting saying among 
undergraduates that students with a big 
preparatory school reputation seldom re- 
tain that reputation through their col- 
lege course. It seems that the vital fac- 
tor here is precisely this matter of age. 
One notices in each succeeding freshman 
class that the older members are the lead- 
ers and that it is from these older mem- 
bers that the majority of class officers 
are chosen. The distinction in age is 
less significant as a class advances to- 
ward graduation. In senior year it seems 
to be the case that the men of average or 
less than average age have overtaken the 
older men, hold the major part of the 
class offices and take their place distinct- 
ly in leadership of class opinion. 

Another piece of evidence as to the 
social qualifications of students may be 
illustrated by admission to fraternities. 
In the twenty-two classes under discus- 
sion there were 167 men under 17 years 
of age at entrance who remained in col- 
lege and received degrees. Out of these 
there were 102 who were admitted to 
fraternities, while 65 were not. This 
means that practically two-thirds of the 
very young men became fraternity men. 
No effort has been made to make a com- 
plete comparison for all of the twenty- 
two classes, from .1901 to 1922, but 
three classes have been chosen at equal 
intervals throughout that period. These 
are the classes of 1902, 1912 and 1922. 
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In the class of 1902 there were 69 fra- 
ternity men and 62 non-fraternity men. 
In the class of 1912 there were 115 who 
joined fraternities and 97 who did not. 
In the class of 1922 there were 180 fra- 
ternity men and 49 non-fraternity men. 
In the three classes the total number of 
fraternity men was 364, while 208 were 
not taken into fraternities. That is to 
say, slightly less than 64% of the mem- 
bers of these three classes entered fra- 
ternities. Jf these three classes may be 
regarded as typical of the twenty-two 
classes in succession it would seem that 
the younger men were fully up to the 
average of their classes, provided ad- 
mission to fraternities may be taken as 
evidence of social success. 

So much for the facts that are ob- 
tainable regarding the success of the 
younger men among their fellows. Sey- 
eral interesting problems are presented. 
One is at liberty to maintain that those 
who enter college at the age of 18 or more 
have wasted one or two years. They 
may have had interests other than those 
connected with their preparatory schoo! 
course, or they may be less intellectually 
inclined. For these reasons and for othe: 
reasons they have lagged behind instead 
of maintaining the normal rate of prog- 
ress. Again one might speculate as to 
the social condition of a college if th- 
majority of students entered at the age 
of 17 or less. It would probably make a 
considerable difference in the efficiency 
of athletic teams and of various college 
organizations, it might even lower the 
standard of college publications, al- 
though that is doubtful when one remem- 
bers how many of the younger men have 
in the past been on editorial boards, and 
even editors-in-chief. One may also won- 
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der who would be the leaders of college 
opinion provided the younger and very 
bright men were not overshadowed as 
they are today by their older classmates. 
In fact there is room for much debate as 
to the whole undergraduate life of a col- 
lege provided all students in high school; 
could be speeded up to the pace now set 
by those below the average in age. 

There is one further point concern- 
ing the younger men that is deserving of 
attention. They evidently maintain their 
strong intellectual interests beyond the 
time of their graduation from college. 
This is proved by the fact that out of 
the 167 who graduated from the twenty- 
two classes there were 77 who entered 
graduate schools in order to prepare 
themselves for professions or occupa- 
tions demanding additional study. The 
nature of their graduate study is of all 
types including engineering, chemistry, 
law, medicine, ministry, 
commerce. 


teaching and 
It may be mentioned that 
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one of them became a Rhodes Scholar 
and another after a short period spent in 
teaching obtained a rather prominent po- 
sition in one of the foundations for the 
advancement of .scholarship. In the 
class of 1922 about 30% have entered 
graduate schools for one purpose or an- 
other. This may be contrasted with the 
46% of the younger men under consid- 
eration. 

A study of this kind is incomplete and 
inconclusive without the additional his- 
tory of these same men since graduation. 
In order to determine the total degree of 
their success it would be necessary to 
follow them after graduation and make a 
comparison between their accomplish- 
ment and that of their older classmates. 
Records are not yet available to make 
this study with the thoroughness that 
would enable us to draw satisfactory con- 
clusions. Material will be accumulated 
gradually and the study completed at an 
early date. 





The head of the procession 


COLLEGE NEWS 


TRUSTEES MEETING HELD 
; IN HANOVER, JUNE $18 
June® 18, 1923 

A»meeting of the Trustees was.held on June 
Ce ee a ae +t 

There;were. present the President and Messrs. 
Parkhurst, A: O. Brown, Thayer, Lord, Little, 
Blunt, Howland, and Gile. 

A copy of the record of the last meeting. of 
the Trustees having been sent to each -trustee, 
and :no:. error having, beer’ noted the record was 
approved without.reading. it. 


Election: of Charles G». DuBois as: Trustee ' 

A dettér ': was:, received from: Eugene » F. 
Clark, «Secretary of the ¢Alumni Association, 
stating that Charles G. DuBois had been nom- 
inated by the Alumni Council to succeed to the 
place made vacant by the resignation of Ed- 
ward K. Hall, and that the nomination had 
been ratified by the alumni. Mr. DuBois. was 
theréupon® unanimously : elected to the vacant 
place by: ballot. : 


Award of Degrees in: Course 

On the recommendation of the Faculty. de- 
grees were awarded to members of the gradu- 
ating class of 1923 as printed on .the’: com- 
mencement program. 


Thanks to: the General Education Board. 
The President having reported a’ grant’to 
the College of forty thousand dollars from the 


General Education Board. for the next: aca-. 


demic year,. he was requested to express the 
thanks of the Trustees for the grant. 


Change:.of Tile of Associate Dean 
On the recommedation of the President it was 
Voted ‘that the ‘title of the Associate Dean 
be changed: to that gt Director. of Personnel 
Research; 


Appointment of Registrar 
Voted that Robert C. Conant, now Assistant 


to the. Dean, be appointed Registrar of the. 


College, and that his office include the duties 
of Recorder of the Faculty.’ 


Assistant Recreational Director 

Voted that Anthony Diettrich be appointed 
Assistant Recreational Director with the rank 
of assistant professor. 





Charles G. Dubois ’91 
Newly elected Alumni trustee 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Relations 
On the recommendation of the ‘President it 
was aT La . 
Voted that Herman Feldman be elected As- 
sistant Professor. of Industrial Relations... 
Election ; 
On the recommendation of the «President, 
Norman MacDowell Grier was elected :Assis- 
tant Professor -in Evolution. 


NEWLY ELECTED COUNCILORS 








D. BASIL O’CONNOR  ’12 
Middle and Southern States 





JAMES A. TOWNSEND ’94 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific States 








HENRY McK. HASEROT ’10 CHESTER B. CURTIS ’89 
Central States Western States 





~ 
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Leave of Absence 

Leave of absence was granted to 

Shirley G. Patterson, Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages, for the second semester 
of 1923-24. 

Frank L. Hewitt, 
English, for 1923-24. 

Curtis Hidden Page, Professor of English. 


Assistant Professor of 


Appointments 

The following appointments were made: 

George M, Robertson as Instructor in Evo- 
lution. 

Thomas Lowell Norton as part-time in- 
structor in Economics. 

J. Lee Macdonald as instructor in Econ- 
omics. 

Lloyd C, Fogg as Graduate Assistant in Bi- 
ology. 

William Howlett Gardner as Instructor in 
Chemistry. 

John William Glynn as Instructor in Latin. 

Stearns Morse as Instructor in English. 

Herman Walter Hering as Instructor in 
Modern Art. 

* William F. Marsh as Assistant in Recrea- 
tional Activities. 

Harold S. Fitz 1923 as assistant in the office 
of the Director of Personnel Research. 

Eric Malmquist as part-time instructor in 
Economics. 


Message to Mr. Charles P. Chase 

The Clerk was requested to express to Mr. 
Charles P. Chase the sincere sorrow of the 
Trustees on hearing of his illness, and their 
earnest hope for his speedy recovery. 


Mr. Hall a Special Agent 

Voted that Mr. Edward K. Hall, now a 
member of the Board of Trust and chair- 
man of the committee on the condition of the 
Medical School and the Thayer School and the 
relation of those schools to the College, but 
soon to retire, be appointed,’ and requested to 
act, as a special agent of the Board to pros- 
ecute, in connection with the committee, the 
work to which it was assigned, and that as 
such agent he have full powers of examination 
and negotiation in preparing matters for re- 
port to the Board. 
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Appreciation of the Contributions of the 
Alumm 

The President was requested to convey to 
the Alumni through the appropriate channel 
the high appreciation of the Trustees of their 
generous and continuing contributions for the 
development and administration of the College. 


MEETING OF THE ALUMNI COUNCIL 
June 15-16, 1923 


The Alumni Council held its Commence- 
ment meeting in Hanover on Friday, June 15. 
The following members were present: 


New England States 
Albion B. Wilson ’95, Edward H. Trow- 
bridge ’81, Lafayette R. Chamberlin ’05. 


Middle and Southern States 
Thomas W. Streeter ’04, Randolph Mc- 
Nutt ’71, George M. Morris ’11. 


Central States 
John C, Wallace ’07. 


Western States 
John U. Loomis 715, Henry D. Thrall ’06. 


Rocky Mountain and Pacific States 
Samuel L. Barnes ’07. 


Elected by Class Secretartes 
Laurence M. Symmes ’08, William D. Par- 
kinson ’78, Natt W. Emerson ’00. 


Members by Virtue of Official Relation to the 
Alumni 

Edward K. Woodworth ’97, Eugene F. 
Clark ’01, Joseph T, Gilman ’05. 


Elected by the Council 

Clarence C. Hills ’05, Wesley G. Carr ’84, 
Clarence G. McDavitt ’00. 

The announcement of the election of new 
councilors was made as follows: 


New England States 
Maurice S. Sherman ’94 


Middle and Southern States 
D. Basil O’Connor 712 


Central States 
Henry McK. Haserot ’10 


Western States 
Chester B, Curtis ’89 
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Rocky Mountain and Pacific States 
James A. Townsend 94 


Report of the Alumni Fund Committee 
Clarence G. McDavitt ’00 


Mr. McDavitt reported as of June 14 a to- 
tal of $52,919.04 received from 2944 contrib- 
utors. This was a slightly larger amount and 
a considerably larger number of subscribers 
than in any previous year on a similar date. 
It was 


Voted: 


(1) That there be applied to the reduction 
of the Gymnasium Mortgage Debt (re- 
ducing the balance of this to $15,000) 

$5,000. 

(2) That there be applied to the William 
Jewett Tucker Fellowship for the year 
ending June, 1923 $1,000. 

(3) That the balance be appropriated to ap- 
ply on current expenses of the College 
and as an addition to the permanent en- 
dowment fund in such proportion as the 
Committee may approve after the final 
figures for the year, both for the Fund 
and the College, are available. 


Report on the Quentionnaire to School 
Principals—W. D. Parkinson ’78 


The committee which had this investiga- 
tion in hand was appointed at the June meet- 
ing in 1922 and had been active throughout 
the year. The report was based on the an- 
swers to a questionnaire sent to one hundred 
and thirty-eight school principals, the ques- 
tions relating to the attitude of the principal, 
some of whose students had been rejected, 
the effect upon the rejected student, and fin- 
ally, the principal’s own attitude and sugges- 
tions. Seventy-seven replies were received 
and on the basis of such replies Mr. Parkin- 
son analyzed the situation in a comprehensive 
way. Professor E. Gordon Bill, Dean of 
Freshmen, had been asked to be present at 
the meeting and answer any questions raised 
by Mr, Parkinson’s report. There was pro- 
longed discussion and many of the details of 
the system and the results of its operation, 
which had not been understood before, were 
clearly explained by Dean Bill. 
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Report From the Committee on the Outing 
Club—Natt W. Emerson ’00 


Mr. Emerson spoke with enthusiasm of the 
successful winter carnival held last February, 
stating that while housing accommodations 
made it impossible to treat this event as one 
for alumni participation it was hoped that 
some form of alumni winter carnival might 
be developed. In conclusion he read the re- 
port made by the chairman of the Faculty 
Committee on the Outing Club at a recent 
meeting of the faculty in which the present 
condition of the Club on its social side was 
somewhat fully discussed and the necessity 
outlined of maintaining the proper balance be- 
tween the social and outdoor life of the Club. 


Report From the Committee on Under- 
graduate Affairs 


Lafayette R. Chamberlin ’05 

Mr. Chamberlin dwelt particularly on the 
activity of the committee in its efforts to in- 
crease the number of national fraternities hav- 
ing chapters at Dartmouth and on its work in 
preventing the holding of dances under the 
name of Dartmouth for which no adequate 
sponsorship had been obtained. In the latter 
case very definite progress had been made and 
in the former case, while new fraternities 
must naturally proceed slowly, gratifying re- 
sponses were reported. The possibility of 
cooperation between the alumni and the non- 
athletic organizations of the College was also 
touched upon. 


Report From the Committee on Alumni 
Projects—David J. Main ’06 
A suggestion has been made by Mr. J. B. 
Lawrence ’82 of South Norwalk, Conn., that it 
would be fitting to erect a statue to Eleazar 
Wheelock in some suitable location on the col- 
lege property. While recognizing that it was 
probably inadvisable at the present time to 
approach the alumni with a request for funds 
for such a project the Council expressed an 
interest in the proposal and it was 
Voted: That the president of the Council ap- 
point a committee of three to confer with 
Mr. Lawrence and report at the fall meet- 
ing. 
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Pursuant to this vote Mr. Emerson ap- 
pointed the following committee to confer 
with Mr. Lawrence on the Wheelock statue: 

Philip S. Marden, chairman 

Maurice S. Sherman 

Lafayette R. Chamberlin 

At the fall meeting of the Council there 
had also been preliminary discussion of the 
proposal by Mr, H. H. Hilton ’90 that a mid- 
winter meeting of the alumni be held an- 
nually in some center of Dartmouth popula- 
tion. It was suggested that the meeting 
should have present representatives from the 
administration, trustees, Alumni Council, Ath- 
letic Council, and the undergraduates for the 
purpose of informing the graduates assembled 
at first hand of the state of the College and its 
problems. Furthermore, the Chicago Associa- 
tion not only endorsed the proposal but re- 
quested that the initial meeting under such a 
plan might be held in Chicago. The committee 
recommended the endorsement of the plan and 
the following resolution was unanimously 
passed : 

Resolved: That the Alumni Council give its 
hearty endorsement to a project initiated by 
Henry H. Hilton of the class of 1890, a 
benefactor and former trustee of the Col- 
lege, for the alumni to meet together in 
mid-winter of next year for purposes of 
good fellowship and hearing at first hand 
about the activities of the College. It is 
further 
Resolved: That the Alumni Council in be- 
half of the alumni express its appreciation 
of the generous invitation of the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Association of Chicago to 
hold such a meeting at Chicago and that in- 
dividual alumni be urged to make every ef- 
fort to attend the meeting and that at the 
meeting plans for future like general get- 
together meetings of the alumni be discussed 
and appropriate action taken. 

During the discussion of this report Pres- 
ident Hopkins had appeared and following the 
passing of the resolution he entered upon a 
discussion in answer to numerous questions of 
the present condition of the College. Among 
the subjects discussed were the scholastic situ- 
ation, the work in mental hygiene, the present 
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morale of the College, and various aspects of 
college administration in general including the 
selective process. It was such an opportunity 
as the members of the Council fully appreci- 
ated and its informational value was _ inesti- 
mable. 

On reassembling in the morning the presi- 
dent of the Athletic Council, Joseph T. Gil- 


Maurice S. Sherman ’94 
Newly elected Councilor for New England States 


man ’05, reported briefly on some aspects of 
the athletic situation, particularly the finan- 
cial condition of the Council and plans for the 
Cornell game, 

The proposal was made by Mr. McDavitt 
that the Council might well study the methods 
by which the alumni could be kept in closer 
touch with some of the activities of the Col- 
lege with which they are now little acquainted 
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outlining in his statement some of the work of 

a similar kind that is being done in other 

colleges. Following the discussion it was 

Voted: That the Committee on Alumni Pro- 
jects be requested to consider the question 
of how the alumni may be better informed 
concerning some of the activities of the Col- 
lege on which they now get little informa- 
tion and report at the next fall meeting of 
the Council. 

The following committee was also ap- 
pointed by the president to codperate with the 
Committee on Alumni Projects in this matter: 

William D. Parkinson ’78 

Clarence G, McDavitt ’00 

George M. Morris ’11 


Report From the Memorial Field Committee 
George G. Clark ’99 

After remarking that this report might be 

taken in the nature of a final one from him on 


this subject Mr. Clark gave the total of the 


receipts and pledges to date as $235,000, leav- 
ing a sum of $40,000 still desired to complete 
the fund. He reported on the present state of 
the work on the new stand and described in 
some detail the arrangement of the memorial 
features. It was then 
Voted: That the Council, in behalf of the 
College, record its hearty appreciation of 
the faithful and efficient work of George G. 
Clark in the collection of funds for the 
Memorial Field, 


Report of the Executive Committee 
N. W. Emerson ’00 


The principal work of the Executive Com- 
mittee since the Council meeting in June, 1922, 
has had to do with the consideration of the 
method of nominating alumni trustees. 

Mr. Emerson reported on the present state 
of the investigations being made on this sub- 
ject with particular reference to the action of 
the secretaries recorded in the minutes of the 
Secretaries Association, There was prolonged 
discussion but in view of the fact that the com- 
petent body for taking action was the Alum- 
ni Association and the Council acted merely 
as authority derived from that body no ac- 
tion was taken by the meeting. 
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The report of the Nominating Committee 
was then called for and it was 


Voted: That the secretary cast one ballot for 
the nominations as presented. 


The following officers and committees were 
thereupon declared elected: 


Natt W. Emerson ’00, President; Randolph 
McNutt ’71, Vice President; Eugene F. Clark 
01, Secretary. 


Executive Committee 

Natt W. Emerson ’00, Chairman; Wesley G. 
Carr ’84, Eugene F. Clark ’01, D. Basil O’Con- 
nor 712, L. R. Chamberlin ’05. 


Alummt Fund 

Clarence G. McDavitt ’00, Chairman; Philip 
S. Marden ’94, Guy H. Abbott 02, Henry D. 
Thrall ’06, George M. Morris 711, Warren C. 
Agry ’11. 


Trustee Nominations 

Wesley G. Carr 784, Chairman; William 
D. Parkinson ’78, James A. Townsend ’94, Natt 
W. Emerson ’00, L. R. Chamberlin ’05. 


Alumni Projects 

David J. Main ’06, Chairman; Randolph Mc- 
Nutt 771; Edward H. Trowbridge ’81, James 
A. Townsend ’94, Clarence C. Hills ’05. 


Preparatory Schools 

William D. Parkinson ’78, Chairman; Ches- 
ter B. Curtis ’89; Samuel L. Barnes ’07, H. 
McK. Haserot 710, John U. Loomis 715. 


Undergraduate Affairs 

Lafayette R. Chamberlin ’05, Chairman; 
Maurice S. Sherman ’94, Eugene F. Clark 
01, Laurence M. Symmes ’08, George M. 
Morris 711. 

The following nominations, election and ap- 
pointment were also made: 


Nominations 

John C. Wallace ’07 to the Association of 
Alumni as a member of the Athletic Council 
for three years from June, 1923. 

Lafayette R. Chamberlin ’05 to the Associa- 
tion of Alumni as a member of the Council on 
Student Organizations for one year from June, 


1923. 
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Election 

Clarence C. Hills ’05 as a member of the 
Alumni Council for three years, from June, 
1923. | 


Appointment 

Natt W. Emerson ’00 as representative of 
the Alumni Council on the Council of the Dart- 
mouth Outing Club. 

The date of the fall meeting was discussed 
and it was 


Voted: That this be held in Boston on Friday 
and Saturday, October 26 an 27, 1923. 


MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion on June 18 was held in Dartmouth Hall, 
at two o'clock, President Guy W. Cox ’93 in 
the chair. . 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Francis E. 
Clark ’73. 

The Secretary of the Association then an- 
nounced that Charles G. DuBois ’91 had been 
nominated by the alumni as alumni trustee for 
a term of five years from June, 1923, by 1363 
votes. 

The treasurer’s report was presented by 
Perley R. Bugbee ’90 showing a balance of 
$1480.61 and no disbursements for the year. 

The president then presented Alfred S. Hall 
73 who came to the platform and presented 
individually the members of the Semi-centennial 
class dwelling briefly on the record of each. 
There were present from the class of 1873 
twenty out of thirty-four living members. 

It was moved and 


Voted: That the secretary of the Association 
be instructed to convey the affectionate 
greetings of the alumni assembled to Presi- 
dent Emeritus William Jewett Tucker. 


It was then moved by Samuel L. Powers ’74 
that the president of the Alumni Association 
be instructed to appoint a committee of five 
before September first to study the whole ques- 
tion of trustee nomination and present one or 
more methods for such nomination for the 
consideration of the annual meeting to be held 


in June, 1924, 
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Discussion ensued and an amendment was 
moved that the study should include as well the 
method of nominating alumni councilors. 
After further discussion the motion was passed 
as amended. 

The following officers and committee placed 
in nomination by the nominating committee 
were elected by the meeting: 

President, Matt B. Jones 94; Vice President, 
Arthur I. Charron ’04; Secretary, Eugene F. 
Clark ’01; Statistical Secretary, John M. Com- 
stock ’77; Treasurer, Perley R. Bugbee 790. 


Executive Committee: 

Philip S. Marden ’94 (Chairman), Dr. David 
N. Blakely ’89, Wm. R. Jarvis ’93, Davis B. 
Keniston ’02, Malcolm Stearns ’08, T. William 
Towler ’13, Francis J. Clahane 718. 


Members of the Athletic Council for Three 
Years to June, 1926 


For the Alumni—John C. Wallace ’07 
For the Faculty—Charles A. Proctor ’00. 


Members of the Athletic Council for One 
Year to June, 1924 


For the Undergraduates—Managers elect 
of baseball, football, and track. 


Alumni Member of the Council on Student 
Organizations 
Lafayette R. Chamberlin ’05. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
HONORS SALMON P. CHASE 

The following extracts are from the ac- 
count in the Journal of the American Bar 
Association of June, of the dedication of a 
memorial to Chief Justice Salmon Portland 
Chase, Dartmouth ’26: 

Salmon P. Chase, former Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, sleeps to- 
day beneath a monument fitly commemora- 
tive of a great character and a great life 
devoted to the public service. The solid 
block of granite, suitably inscribed and 
standing out against a beautiful background 
of green, seems to symbolize not only the 
enduring achievements of a life but also 
that eternity of grateful remembrance in 
which the profession of the law holds its 
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members who have adorned it by their lives 
and works. 

The memorial unveiled May 30 with ap- 
propriate ceremonies in Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery, Cincinnati, in the presence of a large 
audience, brings to a successful conclusion 
the work of the special committee of the 
Association appointed by former President 
Cordenio A. Severance. The suggestion 
leading the appointment of that committee 
was made during the Cincinnati meeting of 
the Association in 1921. Mr. Walter George 
Smith, of Philadelphia, former President, 
at that time called attention to the fact that 
the grave of the late Chief Justice was not 
marked. He and Mr. Andrew Squire dis- 
cussed the matter and decided to bring it to 
the attention of the new President. Mr. 
Severance took it up with his customary 
promptness and appointed a committee 
composed of Senator Selden P. Spencer, 
Chairman, Andrew Squire and Guy W. Mal- 
lon. This committee held various meetings 
to select suitable plans for the monument 
and to raise the necessary funds. 

Perfect weather helped make the unveil- 
ing a success from the ceremonial stand- 
point. Those in attendance included a ma- 
jority of the members of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the U; S= District-+Courts? of @Qhiontand 
prominent members of the Bar of Ohio and 
adjoining states. Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft delivered the main address of 
the occasion, reviewing the life and services 
of Salmon P. Chase and drawing some in- 
ferences very applicable to the present time 
from the recital, 

Mr. Joseph Wilby, Chairman of the Cin- 
cinnati Bar Association committee, presided, 
and in the absence of John W. Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. Guy W. Mallon 
of the Special Committee of the Association 
delivered the presentation address. He said 
in part: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: The American Bar 
Association has fulfilled a neglected obligation 
long due to the memory of a great man. Sal- 
mon P. Chase held many posts of high honor 
in the governments of Ohio and of the United 
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States, and rendered signal service to his state 
and to his country. For the greater part of 
the half century since his death his body has 
lain in this grave unmarked and almost un- 
known. 

“As a statesman he was a leader among that 
staunch crew, who under the inspired Lincoln, 
‘Our Captain,’ held the rudder true through 
storm and stress of civil war. As a lawyer he 
became Chief Justice of the United States at 
a time when clarity of vision and strength of 
purpose were demanded of those who would 
vindicate the majesty of the law and render 
equal justice to all. 

“We, the lawyers of the United States, act- 
ing through our national group, The American 
Bar Association, have caused this monument 
to be erected upon his grave, to manifest our 
appreciation of his character and our gratitude 
for the life which one of our fellows gave in 
service to his nation; and this we do, with 
full realization that we can add nothing to his 
fame, by panegyric or by memorial. Two 
thousand four hundred years ago, Pericles said 
of the great men of Greece: 

“Their glory is not graven only on stone 
over their earth, but lives on far away, with- 
out visible symbol, woven into the stuff of 
other men’s lives.’ 

“Thus truly, as our civilization is founded 
upon law and justice, the virtue of the thoughts 
and acts of Salmon P. Chase brings daily 
sustenance to the life of every citizen of the 
United States.” 

““This whole earth is the sepulchre of illus- 
trious men. Nor is it the inscriptions on the 
columns in their native soil alone that show 
their merit, but the memorial of them, better 
than all inscriptions, in every foreign nation, 
deposited more durably in universal remem- 
brance than on their own tombs.’ 

“The American Bar Association presents this 
memorial to the spirit of mankind.” 

Mr. Wilby then read a letter from Mrs. 
William S. Hoyt, the sole surviving daughter 
of Salmon P. Chase, addressed to the Commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association and the 
Committee of the Cincinnati Bar Association, 
in which she conveyed her appreciation of this 
tribute to the memory of her father and ex- 
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pressed regret that her physical condition did 
not permit her to be present. 

Following a brief address by Mr. Frank F. 
Dinsmore, president of the Cincinnati Bar 
Association, Chief Justice Taft reviewed the 
life and services of Chase and said: 

“Chase was a serious-minded man. He was 
sincerely religious. He had the moral force 
and persistence that prompted him to keep a 
journal, and this he did throughout his career. 
He has disclosed much of the inward workings 
of his heart. He revealed traits of which un- 
due modesty was not, one; but he showed his 
purpose to live a life of usefulness and high 
principle; and, more consistently than most, he 
pursued it.” 

“Mr. Chase’s temperament was masterful 
and his desire to take charge of anything in 
which he was interested was evident. He 
knew his powers, he understood the value of 
his experience, and he had the constructive im- 
pulse that made him anxious to apply all these 
in furtherance of his cause. Apparently he 
did not make friends of his contemporaries and 
his equals in point of ability and experience. 
He gathered about him able young men whose 
subsequent successes demonstrated his judg- 
ment in their selection, but he demanded of 
them complete devotion to the cause which he 
had embraced and a subordination to his own 
views and purposes which made some of them 
restive.” 

“Chase was a great man. He has had the 
disadvantage in history of comparison with 
Lincoln. Next to Lincoln, he stands out as a 
great civil figure of the decade of the Civil 
War. He was actuated by moral force. He 
had the defects of his attributes, but among 
those attributes were devotion to principle, 
courage of convictions, indefatigable industry, 
and a profound patriotic desire to achieve in 
the public interest.” 


DARTMOUTH STUDENTS GUESTS 
OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION 
At the request of John Daniels, Executive 
Secretary of the English Speaking Union 
with offices at 345 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, six Dartmouth students were 
recommended by President Hopkins recent- 
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ly to be the recipients of certain courtesies 
and hospitality in England this summer as 
guests of the Common Interests Society of 
the English Speaking Union of the British 
Empire. This recommendation was made 
following the request of the English Speak- 
ing Union in England to the sister organiza- 
tion in America that a small group of 
American college students planning to 
travel abroad this summer be named for the 
privileges of the entertainment program out- 
lined. This program will include some 
special gatherings, two or three long week- 
ends in English homes, and other individual 
courtesies. This plan works hand in hand 
on a more modest scale with the Rhodes 
scholarships, the Henry P. Davison me- 
morial scholarships, and other agencies to 
foster Anglo-American understanding. The 
Dartmouth men are the first to be selected 
and will be the pioneers who will test the 
feasability of the plan. “Upon them and 
their reception,” said Mr. William Brewster 
Chapman, of the English Speaking Union, 
“will depend future action.” ‘The Dartmouth 
group is composed of L. B. Norstrand ’23, 
of Greenwich, N. Y.; L. K. Neidlinger. ’23, 
of East Orange, N. J.; E. H. Learnard ’24, 
of Newton, Mass.; J. D. Landauer ’23, of 
New York City; A. L. Vincent ’24, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., and R. B. Staley ’23, of Den- 
ver, Col. 

“Not only would it be difficult to name a 
more representative group,” said President 
Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth in submit- 
ting their names to John Daniels, executive 
secretary of the English-Speaking Union, 
“but I feel that it would be impossible to 
name a finer group even had we the entire 
undergraduate body from which to select 
instead of merely that portion of it which 
is going abroad.” 

“Coming from various parts of the coun- 
try, including the Far West, and represent- 
ing not only Anglo-Saxon, but German, 
Scandinavian and Irish strains, they consti- 
tute a rather representative little group,” 
said Mr. Daniels. 

Touching on the plan, Mr. Chapman said: 

“Both the students and the homes must 
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meet the exacting requirements of the vaca- 
tion visits committee. The length of time 
spent abroad will be from six to eight weeks. 
Practically the only expense involved will 
be for transportation. This will be borne 
by the parents, but later it is expected that 
a special fund will be provided to pay a por- 
tion of this expense in certain cases. 

“The thought back of the plan is that 
people do not really understand each other 
until they have seen each other at their best. 
Neither do nations. And the best in indivi- 
duals and nations alike is to be found only 
within the seclusion of their homes. No 
project aiming at the fostering of inter- 
national amity reaches the heart of the prob- 
lem until its crosses the threshold of the 
home.” 

Mr. Chapman said the project was un- 
officially favored by the State Department 
“because it is believed it will help to bring 
about a better understanding and a kindlier 
feeling between our country and England.” 
He. said the Department of Commerce re- 
garded the plan in a like manner. 

“Educators favor the project because of 
the very great educational value it will have 
for the students and the homes that are 
thrown open to them,” he continued. “They 
also believe that it will arouse interest 
among students generally in the things we 
English-speaking people have in common 
and this in turn will have a distinct educa- 
tional value.” 


Commenting editorially upon the plan, 
the Boston Transcript, of July 11, said: 

“The despatch of a group of six Dartmouth 
students to England, where, under plans 
prepared by the English-speaking Union, 
they will spend several months of their sum- 
mer vacation, marks the beginning of an 
experiment that may foreshadow the annual 
exchange of many hundreds of similar visits. 
For some years the exchange of students be- 
tween European and American universities, 
if not exactly a common occurrence, has 
been by no means rare. ‘The Rhodes 
scholarships, the fellowships of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian foundations, and still more 
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recently the Henry P. Davidson Memorial 
scholarship, have familiarized us with the 
idea of such interchange of selected groups 
of students. But the present scheme, though 
similar in its main purposes, marks a depar- 
ture in method. The purpose is still that 
of broadening of mental horizon, of bringing 
before the young mind a type of civilization 
and culture different from his own. The 
purpose is still to broaden the bases of in- 
ternational understanding, and promote the 
cause of international good will. Instead, 
however, of using the university to this pur- 
pose, the present plan proposes to use the 
home, on the quite logical assumption that 
the home is no less faithful a mirror and an 
interpreter of the national genius. If an 
Englishman’s house is his castle, it is equally 
true that here it is that he is at his best, and 
here it is that the spirit of England can best 
be found by strangers from beyond the sea. 
An American student at Oxford, Edinburgh, 
or the University of London may or may 
not penetrate the mask of English “exclu- 
siveness,” and get to know the English, not 
as casual acquaintances in the classroom, or 
neighbors at the college refectory, and know 
them as they really are. Here precisely lies 
the educational advantage of a fortnight or 
a month’s visit in one or~ more English 
homes. Unless the Americans are a dull lot 
—and every care has been taken to select 
the ablest boys available—the six Dart- 
mouth men will return with a very fair idea 
of the spirit of English civilization. Such 
visits have long been common in Europe 
among those able to afford the time and 
such expense as may be entailed. Words- 
worth spent many months as a young man 
in a private family at Tours. French 
fathers quite commonly send their children 
to English or Italian homes for three months 
or a year; and before the war young Ger- 
mans were to be faund in many other house- 
holds than those of the Vaterland. 

“If the plan is a success, the interchange 
will be made on a larger scale. Other col- 
leges in addition to Dartmouth will be invited 
to participate. Nor will it be a one-sided 


affair. The plan calls, quite wisely, for the 
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introduction of selected English students 
into American homes. In the last analysis 
it is just as important that young English- 
men, or for that matter Frenchmen, Italians, 
or Spaniards, obtain a first-hand knowledge 
of American civilization as it is that our stu- 
dents should know how Europeans live, as 
they really do, and not as they live in story 
books. If anything, there is rather more 
misunderstanding of America in Europe 
than there is of Europe in America. It may 
take a visit in a Massachusetts or a Connec- 
ticut home to convince certain Europeans 
that Boston and Hartford are not in immin- 
ent danger of attack by Indians, and that 
the tomahawk is not really as dangerous as 
the careless automobilist.” 


ALUMNI LECTURE COURSE 
CREATES GREAT INTEREST 
A gathering which at times numbered as 
many as 200 persons and included in addition 





Professor Graham Wallace 


Courtesy of the-SManchester Union 


to a number of alumni who had come long dis- 
tances, groups of interested people who motored 
from districts fifty miles from Hanover lis- 
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tened this year to the third series of Dartmouth 
Alumni Lectures on the Guernsey Center 
Moore Foundation, given in 104 Tuck Hall 
from June 20 to 28 by Professors Graham 





Professor Paul Shorey 
Courtesy of the Manchester Union 


Wallas, of the University of London, and Paul 
Shorey, of the University of Chicago. 

Professor Wallas, one of the.original mem- 
bers of the celebrated Fabian Society, and one 
of the foremost of English students of Politi- 
cal Science and Social Psychology, took for 
his subject, “Toward an Art of Political 
Thought,” and from accounts given by think- 
ers and students of the processes of creative 
thought endeavored to analyze the causes and 
the methods of such thought, and plead for the 
conscious development of the powers for such 
thought and especial attention to those who 
possess such power. An interesting and accur- 
ate account of the Wallas lectures was given 
by the New York Evening Post which in 
articles appearing at intervals of two or three 
days summed up the lectures as they were 
delivered in Hanover. 

Professor Shorey, perhaps America’s fore- 
most student of the classics, lectured on “Greek 
Thinkers and Modern Thought” and revealed 
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amazing parallels in support of his contention 
that the best of ancient Greek thought was as 
fully advanced as the thought of the present 
day. Professor Shorey dwelt upon the re- 
ligion, philosophy, logic, ethics, and psychology 
of ancient Greece, and insisted that the edu- 
cated ancients possessed as thorough a knowl- 
edge of these subjects as does the modern 
world. 

Professor Shorey’s lectures will be published 
within the year by the Marshall Jones Co., of 
Boston, as the fifth volume of the Dartmouth 
Alumni Lectureship series. The lectures of 
Professor Wallas will probably not be pub- 
lished for some time and will appear separately 
from the Dartmouth series though with an in- 
troduction acknowledging their place as Dart- 
mouth Alumni Lectures. 


SECRETARY HUGHES SPEAKS 

AT COMMENCEMENT LUNCHEON 

One of the most interesting of recent pro- 
nouncements by the Harding administration in 
connection with foreign policy was the address 
of Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes 
delivered at the Alumni Luncheon in Alumni 
Gymnasium on Commencement day following 
Dartmouth’s award to the Secretary of the 
Honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. At that 
time Secretary Hughes said: 

“The permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice constitutes a tribunal with standards ‘that 
“conform to our highest courts.’ ” 

Mr. Hughes said “that the United States 
could today with greater satisfaction submit to 
disputes to which it is a party to his court than 
to any arbitral tribunal it would be possible to 
set up.” 

Mr. Hughes applauded “the increasing in- 
terest in foreign peoples and our relations with 
them,” now evident in the United States, but 
said that if this interest was not to serve “mere- 
ly to promote the constant endeavors of prop- 
agandists or of racial growps . . it must 
have its support in a careful study of history 
and the understanding of other nations and 
their conditions which the colleges should pro- 
vide.” 

“In our foreign relations we desire peace, 
security and co-operation,” said the Secretary. 
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“Would that the spirit of America had one 
voice, one message. But there is a babel of 
voices, a confusion of tongues. If danger 
threatens us, we happily stand united; but when 
we are least concerned as to our own safety we 
are most divided in our counsels. But allow- 
ing for all the inevitable differences, is it too 
much to expect that we should have one con- 
trolling voice, one dominant message as to the 
fundamentals? We are intent on peace, and 
because of this the United States can never 
refuse its support to institutions of justice. 

“We recognize that there are two classes of 
controversies which may lead to strife. There 
are the conflicts of national interest; of politi- 
cal expediency, of rival policies where there is 
no agreement, no recognized determining prin- 
ciple, no governing rule of law which may be 
invoked. Here we are bound to recognize the 
rights of other States, equal members of the 
family of nations, as we unfailing insist 
upon our own. It was said by one of our great 
statesmen that the foreign policy of the United 
States may be described as the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the Golden Rule. We shall achieve 
our highest aims of helpfulness when we think 
as much of the latter as we properly think of 
the former. 

“Helpfulness is not meddlesomeness, and 
does not consist in attempts to intrude uninvited 
decisions in controversies that are not ours. 
Our friendly offers are always available when 
they are welcome and can properly be given, 
but, it must be remembered that friendship is 
to continue. 

“But in the class of controversies where 
there are treaties to carry out, and commonly 
accepted principles and rules of international 
law to apply, we have a manifest duty. That 
duty is to maintain the sanctity of international 
engagements; to aid in securing the impartial 
adjustment of differences, and thus to insure 
the adequate administration of international 
justice. - 

“But we shall do but lip-service to this cause 
if we refrain from supporting the agencies of 
justice. It happens that at this time there 
exists, is functioning, a permanent court of 
international justice, equipped with a perma- 
nent body of jurists as well qualified for their 
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task as any judges that could be chosen—men 
whose character and equipment permits no 
charge of partiality or disqualification. They 
constitute an independent tribunal with the 
standards, the tenure of office and the equip- 
ment that conform to the standards of our 
highest courts. In truth, they constitute in fact 
as well as in name an actual court of justice. 

“There is no path to the millennium other 
than the path of justice, and if we discard the 
best attainable instrumentalities of justice, to 
that extent we invite the decisions of the 
sword. The true method of promoting inter- 
national accord is to seek to avert the clash of 
interests by agreement and to have agreements 
fairly interpreted and carried out.” 


SUMMER BUILDING OPERATIONS 
KEEP HANOVER BUSY 

The village of Hanover is experiencing what 
has become its customary summer activity of 
building operations. On the site of the old 
‘Hitchcock House, which more recent alumni 
will recall as the home of former professor 
“Ben” Marshall, the college’s newest dormi- 
tory, “Russell Sage Hall,” is nearing comple- 
tion and will be ready for occupancy in Sep- 
tember. This building corresponds architec- 
turally to Topliff Hall and Hitchcock Halli 
and will be an attractive addition to the college 
plant. Beyond question it is the most finely 
situated of the dormitories, offering magnifi- 
cent views down Tuck Drive to the Connecti- 
cut River and the Vermont Hills. 

On Memorial Field, where formerly the un- 
gainly wooden bleachers served to seat the 
football crewds, work is rushing along on the 
new concrete stand and Memorial Gateway to 
the field. What appears as a maze of vividly 
painted steel girders is in place with a horde 
of laborers swarming up and around and about 
it. 

Just a few hundred feet from this scene of 
activity the heating plant is undergoing a 
metamorphosis, rearing itself somewhat from 
its former squatting position in order to ac- 
commodate itself to the consumption of oil in 


place of the coal, upon which it has fed for years. 


Three of the boilers which have been used 
for a quarter of a century are being removed 
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to make room for two larger boilers of more 
modern design, making seven boilers to be op- 
erated next year. This has necessitated rais- 
ing the roof of the building about 12 feet. 
Alterations to the building made necessary by 
the setting of the two new boilers are in 
charge of the Rowe Construction Company of 
Woodsville, N. H., which is also in charge of 
the building of the new dormitory. The Co:. 
Oil Tank Company of Boston has the con- 
tract for the construction of the oil storage 
tanks and the 300-horsepower boilers are being 
furnished by the Dillon Boiler Works of 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rope Ferry Road is another active scene of 
building operations, with houses in construc- 
tion on the west side of the road for L. Dean 
Pearson of the Department of English, Pro- 
fessor David Lambuth of the Department of 
English, and Professor Arthur H. Basye of 
the Department of History.. On South Park 
Street further building is in progress where a 
home is being erected for Professor Harold R. 
Bruce of the Department of Political Science, 
Thayer Lodge is undergoing alterations, and 
a new tea house is rumored for the conveni- 
ence of the apartment district. Work is also 
to be begun soon on a residence on East 
Wheelock Street, south of Park Street, for 
W. P. Farnsworth ’25. 

New houses are also being completed on 
Balch Street for Professors R. C. Nemiah and 
J. W. Tanch, while on School Street Extension 
the new home of Professor Winans will short- 
ly be ready; for occupancy. 

In addition to these operations much is be- 
ing done in the way of alterations and repairs. 
The old Leeds house, next to the White 
Church is being made into an apartment house 
for two families, and the house formerly 
owned by the late Dean Emeritus Charles F. 
Emerson has become the property of one of 
the newer fraternities and is being remodelled 
for fraternity purposes. Next door to the old 
Emerson house and at the head of Webster 
Avenue is the new Kappa Kappa Kappa house 
awaiting now only furnishing and the return 
of the chapter members to begin its period of 
activity. Announcement has also been made 
that work will shortly be begun on the new 
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fifty-room addition to the Hanover Inn, which 
is expected to be in readiness for opening May 
1, 1924. 


MANY SENIORS ATTAIN 
HIGH SCHOLASTIC HONORS 

Thirty-three members of the class of 1923 
having received the high scholastic standing 
upon which membership in the society is de- 
pendent were elected during the year to Phi 
Beta Kappa. The list is as follows: 

Harold Dean Baker, Jr., Howard Bryden 
Brown, Edwin David Crowley, George Cur- 
tis Crump, Antonio Joseph Felix Cuffari, 
Franklin Ford Doten, Randolph Chandler 
Downes, William Lawrence Eager, Harold 
Salisbury Fitz, George MacFarland  Ful- 
lerton, Arthur Ernest Gordon, Jr., Will- 
iam Jacob Gratz, Reinhold Frederick Hertz- 
berg, Walter Leland Jones, Donald Baldwin 
King, Solomon Charles Levine, George Harold 
Mason, Robert Evans Maxwell, John Molla, 
Richard Hageny Montague, Elmer Isaac Phil- 
lips, Jr., James Dudley Pope, Clinton Stuart 
Raynor, Conrad Francis Rebman, Julius Al- 
exander Rippel, Lewis Harry Ross, Paul John 
Soley, Colin Campbell Stewart, Jr., James 
Richard Townsend, Winthrop Wadleigh, Ells- 
worth Samuel Weed, Philip Charles Wein- 
seimer, Jr., Joseph Packtor Zone. 

Thirty-eight members of the graduating 
class attained the distinction of being named 
Rufus Choate Scholars, an honor awarded to 
those who attain a standing of 3.6 for the year 
designated (1, Freshman; 2, Sophomore; 3, 
Junior; 4, Senior.) The list of Rufus Choate 
Scholars of the class is as follows: 

Wilmer Webster Angell, 4; Howard Bryden 
Brown, 3, 4; George Curtis Crump, 3, 4; An- 
tonio Joseph Felix Cuffari, 3; James Walker 
Dodge, 4; Randolph Chandler Downes, 3, 4; 
William Lawrence Eager, 4; Harold Salisbury 
Fitz, 1, 2, 4; George -MacFarland Fullerton, 4; 
Arthur Ernest Gordon, Jr., 1, 4; William Ja- 
cob Gratz, 2, 4; John Warren Guppy, 4; Rein- 
hold Frederick Hertzberg, 1, 3, 4; Edward 
Baldwin Hopkins, 4; Donald Baldwin King, 
3; Solomon Charles Levine, 3; Karl Wesley 
Lundberg, 4; Everett Shaw Lyon, 4; George 
Harold Mason, 4; Robert Evans Maxwell, 4; 
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John Molla, 3, 4; Richard Hageny Montague, 
3, 4; Brooks Palmer, 4; Charles Albert Palmer, 
4; John Russell Perley, 4; Elmer Isaac Phil- 
lips, Jr., 4; James Dudley Pope, 2; Clinton 
Stuart Raynor, 4; Conrad Francis Rebman, 4; 
Lewis Harry Ross, 3, 4; Paul John Soley, 2; 
Colin Campbell Stewart, Jr., 4; James Richard 
Townsend, 2, 3, 4; Winthrop Wadleigh, 3; 
Ellsworth Samuel Weed, 1, 4; Philip Charles 
Weinseimer, Jr., 3, 4; Lewis Wheeler Wood- 
ruff, 4; Joseph Packtor Zone, 1, 2, 3, 4. 


GEN. JOAB N. PATTERSON 
DIES AT AGE OF 88 

On July 18 at his home in Concord occurred 
the death of General Joab N. Patterson, of the 
class of 1860, one of Dartmouth’s oldest gradu- 
ates and the only surviving general of the Civil 
War in the state of New Hampshire. General 
Patterson, who was a veteran of two United 
States wars, long a United States marshal, a 
former member of the state legislaure, and a 
high degree Mason, died after a lingering ill- 
ness at the age of 88. 

Concerning General Patterson the Manches- 
ter Umon of July 19 said editorially : 

“To read the bare outline of Gen. Joab N. 
Patterson’s life is to get the impression that 
here is material enough out of which to con- 
struct two or three lives. There is one whole 
life’s work in his military record, that of a 
veteran of two wars and commander in the 
militia for many years. For in this relation 
General Patterson did not simply ‘belong to 
something.’ He opened a recruiting office at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, raised a com- 
pany, won a commission, went into the fight- 
ing, was wounded at Gettysburg, rose to a 
brevet-brigadier generalship. Then for many 
years after the war he was in the militia 
service, attaining the highest rank and hold- 
ing it for years. And then he served in the 
war with Spain. Or one may take his public 
service as an Official, as a representative in the 
legislature, United States marshal, second au- 
ditor of the United States Treasury, superin- 
tendent of public buildings in Havana. All 
this means a full life, a life having many con- 
tacts, a life all compact of interesting and im- 
mensely varied experience. 
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“Incidentally, this soldier and public officer 
was an outstanding figure in the Dartmouth 
sesqui-centennial in 1919. He was the mar- 
shal of the academic procession at the hun- 
dredth anniversary celebration, and fifty years 
later was honored by being made the honorary 
marshal. No man in all that great company 
that celebrated Dartmouth’s hundred and fifty 
years of achievement had a more enjoyable 
time than this aged alumnus, who, by the way, 
worked his way through college by teaching 
country schools in the winters when he was 
acquiring his own school education. That is 
just one more touch in the picture of a full 
life. 

“Best of all, this crowded life of many 
activities and great service was crowned with 
friendships without number. One could not 
talk with him long and deeply without sens- 
ing the atmosphere of friendship in which he 
lived.” 


YEARS MUSICAL PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED BY DEPARTMENT 

A concert by the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
New York and recitals by Reinald Werren- 
rath, leading American baritone, and Albert 
Spalding, foremost American violinist, will 
feature Dartmouth’s musical program for 
next year according to an announcement made 
by Prof. Leonard B. McWhood, chairman of 
the Music Department. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra will 
bring 102 talented musicians to Dartmouth 
Saturday, November 3, to play before the large 
out-of-town gathering and alumni who will be 
in Hanover for the Cornell football game and 
the dedication of the Memorial Field stand. 
This metropolitan orchestra is the oldest profes- 
sional orchestra in America and is considered 
by leading musical critics as one of the finest 
in the country. 

Reinald Werrenrath, America’s most popular 
baritone, who appeared in Hanover two years 
ago, will give a song recital January 15 in the 
second prominent event on Dartmouth’s mu- 
sical program next season. Commenting upon 
the singer’s previous performance at Dart- 
mouth Professor McWhood states: 

“Mr. Werrenrath created so fine an impres- 
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sion when he was here two years ago that 
more requests have been received by the Music 
Department for him to return to Hanover than 
for any other artist who has appeared here 
with the exception of Fritz Kreisler.” 

Following his graduation from New York 
University in 1905, Mr. Werrenrath studied 
abroad for several years. He has been enthu- 
siastically received in England, where he made 
a concert tour three years ago and has also 
sung in all the large cities of the United States. 
He is a member of, the Dutch Treat Club of 
New York, the New York Athletic Club, the 
Cliff Dwellers of Chicago, and the Psi Upsilon 
fraternity. 

Albert Spalding, popularly looked upon as 
the leading American violinist of today, will 
conclude Dartmouth’s musical program for 
1923-24 by a violin recital March 11. Mr. 
Spalding is the adopted son of A. G. Spalding, 
the well-known maker of sporting goods, and 
in addition to playing in all the more important 
European countries, he has composed several 
compositions for the violin. During the World 
War Spalding enlisted in the Aviation Corps, 
U. S. Signal Service, and gave several recitals 
for the soldiers in France. 

Besides these attractions the Music Depart- 
ment is making arrangements for its usual! 
series of weekly concerts during the indoor 
season next year. These will include both 
local and outside talent, but a definite program 
of these is not arranged until next fall. 


FORMER DARTMOUTH PROFESSOR 
DIES AT WILLIAMSTOWN 
Robert Longley Taylor, head of the French 
Department of Williams College and former 
Professor of French at Dartmouth, died at 
his home in Williamstown, May 26. Professor 
Taylor was one of the most popular members 
of the Dartmouth faculty of his time in Han- 
over and his death was a cause of sorrow to 
his many friends in Hanover and among the 
alumni of the College who knew and loved 
him. The following editorial obituary is re- 
printed from The Williams Record of May 
30 :-— 
“With the passing away of Professor R. L. 
Taylor, head of the French Department in 
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Williams College, last Saturday night, came a 
feeling of sorrow and regret to all those who 
knew and appreciated the life of service which 
he lived. Since his graduation from college in 
1882, he ceaselessly gave his efforts to the 
wholly philanthropical pursuit of educating a 
younger generation, teaching in Kansas, Con- 
stantinople, the Hill School, Yale, and Dart- 
mouth, and finally coming to Williams in 1912. 

“For forty years Professor Taylor unselfish- 
ly took the life of a teacher, with all such a life 
carries in the way of isolation and slight recom- 
pense. For ten years he gave his services to 
Williams and to Williams men, and it has been 
of such a benevolent nature that all who knew 
him know he has well deserved his place of rest 
to which he has: so lately departed. He gave 
his life to the most unselfish principle of edu- 
cation, and those who have profited by his 
interest in his profession can only mourn their 
loss, and above all, the loss to Williams, while 
the teaching profession as a whole may mourn 
the loss of one of its most faithful disciples. 
He unswervingly followed that noble philoso- 
phy of Count Tolstoi’s: ‘the vocation of every 
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man and woman is to serve other people’. 


DARTMOUTH GRADUATE WINS 
HONORS AT OXFORD 

Franklin McDuffie ’21, holder of the Richard 
Crawford Campbell, Jr., fellowship from 
Dartmouth at Balloil College, Oxford Univer- 
sity, has recently been declared the winner of 
the “exhibitions,” one of the most distinguished 
honors which can be won at the English uni- 
versity, which consists of a series of five three- 
hour competitive examinations. 

These examinations include the writing of an 
essay, a general paper on Shakespeare, and 
examinations on general literature and four 
plays of Shakespeare. 

Following his graduation McDufhe has 
studied at Oxford and will complete his course 
there this year. He will spend next year travel- 
ing and studying on the continent before re- 
turning to Dartmouth as a member of the 
English Department. 

As an undergraduate McDufhe attained prom- 
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inence by his talent as a writer of poetry, and 
contributed many poems to the Bema, of 
which he was an associate editor for three 
years. He was generally considered to possess 
greater poetic genius than any other Dart- — 
mouth student since Richard Hovey. 

In addition to his position on the Bema 
board McDuffie was also president of The Arts 
his senior year, a member of the Cercle Fran- 
caise and Round Robin. He also was awarded 
the Perkins Literature prize and departmental 
honors in Philosophy his senior year. He is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa and the Epsilon 
Kappa Phi fraternities. 


1800 DARTMOUTH SIGNERS 
TO WORLD COURT PETITION 

Eighteen hundred names of Dartmouth under- 
graduates, faculty members, and of a few 
townspeople were subscribed to a petition re- 
cently sent to Washington advocating the estab- 
lishment of a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 

No propaganda was used in securing the 
names. Among those signing were President 
Ernest Martin Hopkins, Trustee John M. Gile, 
and the chairmen of practically all the depart- 
ments, including a near unanimity in the de- 
partments of Political Science and International 
Law, Economics, Philosophy, and History, to 
mention only some of the social sciences which 
deal directly with the subject. The solicitation 
of the faculty brought out a universal demand 
for some form of international control of war. 
Party lines were not evident. The petition 
was sent to Vice-President Coolidge with the 
request that it be presented personally to Presi- 
dent Harding. 

The actual work of circulating this petition 
and drawing it up was executed by the members 
of the class in French 55-56, who have made 
this year a study of some of the French and 
other projects for perpetual peace. The indivi- 
dual men entitled to the credit for putting 
through the matter are: K. D. Blake ’23, E. M. 
Esquerre ’23, E. B. Gumaer ’23, J. D. Landauer 
23, L. S. Gutterman ’24, R. W. Hill ’24, H. H. 
Michaud ’24 and F. P. Rolfe ’24. 
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I. C. A. A. A. A. ISSUES 
FIVE YEAR BOOK 

Alumni interested in track and field sports 
will be glad to know that the Intercollegiate 
Association of Amateur Athletes of America 
has resumed publication of its Souvenir 
Year Book, begun in 1908 but omitted after 
the 1916 meet on account of the war. 

There has just come from the press a new 
Five Year Book featuring the 1922 outdoor 
championships at Cambridge, as well as the 
cross-country and indoor championships at 
New York. These meets are treated with the 
same photographic and statistical detail as 
- heretofore. The text is descriptive of the 
three major meets, while the statistics show 
what happened to every entrant. There has 
also been published a supplement, illustrated 
with splendid action pictures, of the 1918, 1919, 
1920 and 1921 meets. These are treated with 
the same statistical detail as the 1922 cham- 
pionships. Both in text and illustrations the 
book has no equal in this field. 

There is also a supplement giving the com- 
plete results of all the championship track 
meets and cross-country runs held under the 
auspices of the I. C. A, A. A. A. since its 
organization in 1876. The book is edited by 
Edward R. Bushnell, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who compiled and edited all the 
books of this series, beginning in 1908. The 
price of the latest volume is $5 and may be 
obtained by addressing the Intercollegiate 
Publication Committee, 187 Maplewood Av- 
enue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RICHARD GODDARD ’20 
TRAVELS WITH MACMILLAN 
Richard Goddard ’20, who accompanied 
Donald MacMillan, the famous arctic ex- 
plorer on his last trip to polar regions, is 
again a member of a MacMillan expedition 
and sailed with the explorer during the lat- 
ter part of June on another trip into the 
frozen—as they call it—north. Goddard will 
make a close study of terrestrial magnetism 
according to newspaper accounts of the 
expedition’s plans. 
In a letter to Professor John M. Poor, of 
the Department of Astronomy, of the Col- 
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lege, Goddard stated that the expedition will 
winter, if possible, in Jones Sound, on the 
north shore in one of the fiords that ruffle 
up the southern coast of Ellesmere Land, 
and if prevented by ice from getting to 
Jones Sound will stop at Flagler Bay, just 
north of and behind Cape Sabine. 

“Last trip,” wrote Goddard, “I carried 
along a couple of D. O. C. trail signs that 
Charlie Throop mailed me. One of these I 
left on my night Aziment cairn at Bowdoin 
Harbor. I believe it is the northernmost 
D. O. C. trail marker. The trip this time 
promises to give an opportunity to blaze 
the D. O. C. trail a few degrees further 
north.” 

In response to Goddard’s request D. O. C. 
trail signs were sent to him and he will 
place them in the cold regions where any 
Dartmouth man may feel at home. 


BOSTON HERALD COMMENTS ON 
DEGREE TO WILLIAM HOOD 
As of interest to all Dartmouth alumni the 
following editorial from the Boston Herald of 
June 28, is reprinted here: 





“Dartmouth College at the recent com- 
mencement conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Science upon ‘William Hood, railroad builder, 
San Francisco.’ 

“Why not? Here is the record: awarded 
the degree of Bachelor of Science by the Chan- 
dler scientific school of Dartmouth in 1867 at 
the age of twenty-one; all his life an engi- 
neer; from 1868 to 1921 connected in various 
capacities with the Central Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific; chief engineer of the Cen- 
tral Pacific from 1883 to 1885 chief engineer 
of the Southern Pacific from 1885 until his re- 
tirement two years ago. 

“His story belongs in the great epic of the 
transportation conquest of the continent. He 
helped to open to industrial and agricultural 
development vast areas now the physical foun- 
dation of some of the most important, enter- 
prising and prosperous of the commonwealths 
that make the Union. His was a life of serv- 
ice. Dartmouth properly recognized his use- 
fulness to the nation. The eminence of the 
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engineer is one of the tokens of the type of 
civilization in which we live.” 


PROFESSOR PATTERSON INVITED 
TO LECTURE IN EUROPE 

Prof. S. G. Patterson, of the Department of 
Romance Languages, has recently received an 
invitation to deliver a series of lectures in 
French universities, while on leave from Dart- 
mouth the second semester next year, on the 
subject of Franco-American Intellectual Rela- 
tions. Another special invitation has come to 
him from M. Leon Duguit, the famous jurist 
and dean of law at the University of Bordeaux, 
to give several lectures next spring on phases 
of American legal thought. After delivering 
these Professor Patterson will go to Spain to 
study and give several other lectures. 

Professor Patterson’s field for many years 
has been the 18th century social literature of 
France, with its relations to the literature and 
social institutions of America and England. 

He is now working on the first of several 
books dealing with Thomas Jefferson and 
French thought. He has had in his posses- 
sion for some years a large amount of un- 
known Jefferson manuscript on this subject, 
and will complete work on it by researches in 
the French and Dutch archives. 


STUDENTS AND COMMUNITY 
CONTRIBUTE TO CANAAN RELIEF 
When a short time ago a disastrous fire al- 

most completely destroyed the village of 

Canaan, N. H., about twenty miles from Han- 

over, Dartmouth undergraduates and faculty 

members as well as the townspeople of Han- 
over were among the first to proffer financial 
assistance to the stricken community. Contri- 
butions taken at the local churches and at an 
undergraduate mass meeting and in chapel made 
up a sum which grew from somewhat over $600 
to nearly $1000 donated by Dartmouth under- 
graduates. Members of the faculty and towns- 
people who made contributions through the 

Office of the President gave in addition a total 

of approximately $300 for relief. A large 

quantity of clothing was also contributed. The 
assistance of the college and of the college 
community was gratefully acknowledged by 
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officials in charge of relief work at Canaan, 
who stated that the prompt action in giving 
practical relief was of great aid in helping the 
village quickly to recover from the most seri- 
ous effects of the disaster. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 

On the evening of Saturday, June 2, the 
Alumni Association of Wisconsin held a- 
very successful meeting at the Madison Club 
in Madison, twenty men being present and 
representing practically all the Dartmouth 
men in Madison and Milwaukee. At this 
meeting a Lunch Club was organized in 
Madison which will hold a luncheon the 
third Monday in each month. In as much 
as Milwaukee and Madison are too far apart 
for frequent joint meetings the new Lunch 
Club will stimulate interest in the Wiscon- 
sin Association among Madison members. 
It is the expectation to alternate the meet- 
ings of the Association between Madison 
and Milwaukee. 

On July 22 a summer outing was held at 
Lake Geneva on the invitation of Professor 
Edwin B. Frost ’86 of Yerkes Observatory. 
To this outing the members of the Associa- 
tion and their wives were invited as well as 
the Dartmouth men attending the University 
of Wisconsin Summer School. 


VOTE AGAINST CANDIDATES 
OF LOW SCHOLASTIC RANK 

Supplementing its vote of three years ago, 
by which admission to College by special certi- 
ficate is granted to applicants for admission 
whose average for four years of preparatory 
school work places them in the first quarter of 
their class, the faculty of Dartmouth College 
has approved and passed a recommendation 
from the Committee on Admission that stand- 
ing in the lowest quarter of his preparatory 
school for four years shall cause the candidate 
for admission to be regarded unfavorably. 

It is explained that this vote, though not 
necessarily to be invariably applied, because of 
varying standards in secondary schools, is in- 
tended in general to emphasize more strongly 
in the College and in the schools the present 
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policy of raising requirements for entrance and 
for graduation. 


COMMENCEMENT CUP 
WON BY CLASS OF 1873 
The cup presented by the class of 1894 
for the class returning for Commencement 
with the largest percentage of living gradu- 
ates was won this year by the semi-centen- 
nial class as was the case ten years before. 
As announced at the alumni dinner in- 
justice was done to the class of 1883 through 
failure to receive its report of standing. The 
competition was very close between 1873 
and 1883 as will be noted in the table of 
percentages. The final results of the com- 
petition so far as it was reported is as fol- 
lows: 


73 = 58.8% 
83. 56.25% 
13° 46.5% 
03. 46.4% 
08 = 46.4% 
93° 43.1% 
"88 = 41.7% 
98 = 39.6% 
78° [315% 


DARTMOUTH DEGREE IS GOAL 
OF KOREAN’S AMBITION 
A journey of many thousands of miles to- 
wards the end of a rainbow, arching from 
Korea across the Pacific Ocean and the United 
States, brought to Hanover recently Joseph 
Chai, a young Korean anxious to devote the 
meagre store of his life’s savings to securing 
an education at Dartmouth. Unfortunately his 
scholastic preparation has not been complete 
and he is so imperfectly acquainted with the 
English language that it will be necessary for 
him to undertake another year of schooling be- 
fore he can be admitted to the College. The 
President’s Office has therefore been interested 
in securing employment for him in Hanover, 
which will enable him to continue his studies 
and provide for him a home and a little money. 
Such employment has, temporarily, been se- 
cured, and with good fortune Joseph Chai will 
enter Dartmouth next year as a member of the 
class of 1928. 
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BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON ALUMNI 
BATTLE WITH WOOD AND IRON 
According to newspaper clippings for- 

warded by Allan C. Gottschaldt, of the Balti- 

more Alumni Association, Washington and 

Baltimore Dartmouth men met in a furious 

battle of niblicks and putters at the Washing- 

ton Golf and Country Club recently. The Balti- 
more team, as named by Mr. Gottschaldt, in- 
cluded Howard Stoughton, Bernard A) Hoban, 

Frank O’Brien, Allan (himself) Gottschaldt, 

Irving Sperry, and George Hoban. Details 

of the murder on the links have not yet been 

received. 


GOVERNOR PROCTOR MAKES 
$6000 GIFT TO DARTMOUTH 

Governor Redfield Proctor of Vermont has 
recently given $6000 to Dartmouth College for 
scholarship funds in memory of his father, 
Redfield Proctor 751, according to an announce- 
ment from the President’s office. 

The gift was officially made known to the 
Trustees of the College at their annual spring 
meeting, May 4, at which it was “voted that 
formal expression of the Board be given to 
their interest in this gift perpetuating in the 
list of Dartmouth trust funds the name of a 
distinguished graduate of the college.” 


DEATH OF VICTOR PLACE ’03 
FORMER DARTMOUTH STAR 
Word was received during the Commence- 
ment period in Hanover, when his class was 
celebrating its twentieth reunion, of the death 
of Victor M. Place ’03 in a logging camp ac- 
cident at Brookings, Ore. Place, whose ex- 
ploits as a member of Dartmouth football 
and track teams will not soon be forgotten, 
was one of the most popular men of his col- 
lege generation and both in his profession as 
a lawyer and in his work as a football coach 
following his graduation from the College 
won the love and esteem of all with whom 
he came in contact. 


CHASE’S HISTORY OF 
COLLEGE WANTED 
A request has come from D. B. O’Connor 
’12 that he be notified if any one has avail- 
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able and wishes to dispose of a copy of 
Chase’s History of Dartmouth College and 
Hanover, N. H. He may be addressed at 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


JUSTIN H. SMITH ’77 
AWARDED LOUBAT PRIZE 
Justin H. Smith ’77, eminent student and 
writer of history was awarded last May by a 
committee of judges the first Loubat Prize 
of $1000 given for “the best book in the Eng- 
lish language, published during a five-year 
period, on the history, geography, archeology, 
ethnology, philology or numismatics of North 
America.” The book on which the award was 
made is Mr, Smith’s “History of the War 
with Mexico.” Mr. Smith will be remembered 
by alumni as the donor to the College of the 
Webster desk at which the famous “reply to 
Haine” was written, and at which President 
Hopkins sits frequently now in his small pri- 
vate office in the Administration Building. 


NOTES 


175 delegates from New Hampshire Congre- 
gational Churches gathered in Hanover, May 22, 
for the 122nd New Hampshire State Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches which lasted 
three days. “The Responsibility of Church 
and College for Investigating and Teaching the 
Truth” was the subject of an address delivered 
at the conference May 23, by President Ernest 
M. Hopkins. 


Henry Higgs, widely known British econom- 
ist and financier, lectured under the auspices of 
the Round Table, in College Hall, May 25, on 
“The Financial Problems of Europe.” 

President Ernest M. Hopkins spoke at the 
annual dinner of The Dartmouth Board, held 
in The Hanover Inn May 25. ; 

The economic and financial conditions of 
Russia were the subject of a lecture given in 
the Tuck School, May 25, by Dr. Earl Dean 
Howard, labor manager of the Hart, Schaffner, 
and Marx Company, of Chicago. 

Colonel George Williams of the Headquar- 
Russia were the subject of a lecture given in 
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Dartmouth Hall, May 24, on the Citizens Army 
Training Camps being conducted during the 
summer by the Government 

The Rev. Charles W. Gilky, pastor of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, of Chicago, was 
the speaker at the vesper service in Rollins 
Chapel, May 27. | 

John C. Sterling ’11, manager of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, of New York City, spoke 
on “College Advertising” before the members 
of the advertising fraternity, Alpha Delta 
Sigma, May 26. 

President Ernest M. Hopkins was reczntly 
elected vice-chairman of the New Hampshire 
branch of the League of Nations Non-Partisaa 
Association at a meeting of the Association 
held in Concord. | 

“Human Destiny and the Degradation of 
Energy” was the subject of a lecture given 
before the Philosophical Club, May 28, by 
Professor W. M. Urban, of the Department of 
Philosophy. 

Dean Craven Laycock returned to Hanover 
early in June from a two months’ vacation in 
England during which he visited Dartmouth 
graduates now studying at Oxford. 

Professor J. D. McCallum, of the Depart- 
ment of English, was married in New York 
City, in June, to Miss Margaret Milne Beck, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Beck, of 
West 93d street, New York. 

Chaplain Frank L. Janeway delivered the 
Baccalaureate sermon at the commencement 
exercises of Norwich University in North- 
field, Vt., June 11, Chaplain Janeway also 
delivered the Baccalaureate sermon at ‘the 
commencement exercises of Kimball Union 
Academy, and addresses for the alumni of the 
school, the commencement gathering of the 
Rutgers Preparatory School, Rutgers, N. J. 

Professor Harold R. Bruce, of the depart- 
ment of political science delivered the com- 
mencement address at the exercises closing the 
year at the Burlington, Vt., high school. 

Professor Rhees H. Bowen, of the depart- 
ment of sociology, delivered the commence- 
ment address at the exercises of Lyndon In- 
stitute, Lyndonville, Vt., June 15. 
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Professor Charles A. Proctor, of the depart- 
ment of physics, won the New Hampshire 
state golf championship in the tournament 
play over the Waumbek course at Jefferson, 
N. H., recently. Professor Proctor’s son, 
C. N. Proctor, made his way into the semi- 
final round of the tournament. Another Han- 
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over golfer who played well was A. P. Fair- 
field ’00, who, though losing the nineteenth 
hole of the final match was runner-up for 


Prof. L..B. 


McWhood, of the department of music, won 


first place in the second division. 


first place in the fifth division. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE ALUMNI FUND JUNE 30; 1923 


Following is the preliminary report of contributions to the Alumni Fund for 1923, as 
issued by Chairman C. G. McDavitt, and Executive Secretary R. R, Larmon, of the Alum- 


ni Fund Committee: 


Living Contrib- % of 
No. Class Members utors Contributors Quota Contributions % of Quota 
1 "79 29 18 62 $562 $4334.00 771 
ey 73 41 ao 56 455 975.00 214 
5. "87 60 56 93 1465 2690.50 183 
* "98 63 51 80 1311 2407.05 183 
5 rsa 31 29 93 318 507.00 159 
6 tA 41 11 26 396 - 595.00 150 
7 81 4l 14 34 908 1322.00 145 
8 70 12 3 25 115 160.00 138 
9 "86 49 Da 44 1265 1689.50 133 
10 74 37 18 48 462 576.00 124 
11 61 8 4 50 77 95.00 123 
12 68 20 10 50 193 230.00 119 
ies 85 43 19 os 1040 1159.28 111 
14 7, 36 18 50 597 622.00 104 
15 ‘11 210 214 101 2608 2676.00 102 
16 01 110 76 69 2075 2115.00 101 
17 64 iZ 12 100 125 126.00 100 
18 "69 16 ‘| 43 154 155.00 100 
19 78 51 43 84 918 918.00 100 
20 00 103 139 134 2009 2009.00 100 
21 03 127 109 85 2217 2220.00 100 
22 05 133 106 79 PANY 2137.00 100 
23 "92 49 35 71 1190 1133.00 95 
24 "20 212 151 71 1168 1070.55 91 
25 95 61 18 29 1400 1265.00 90 
26 12 211 200 94 2364 2120.98 89 
27 16 244 179 73 2071 1843.95 89 
28 ag 217 124 57 2296 1977.00 86 
29 04 121 113 93 2027 1674.50 82 
30 09 193 99 51 2575 2086.60 81 
31 94 82 39 47 1958 1557.63 79 
oe 08 184 103 55 2582 2034.25 78 
33 06 156 90 57 2403 1865.31 77 
34 90 54 46 8&4 1315 1008.00 76 
35 AV 257 144 56 1987 1475.96 74 
36 719 214 131 61 1335 999.50 74 
37 65 10 3 30 96 70.00 72 
38 15 262 183 69 2403 1724.50 71 
39 ie | 251 122. 48 1240 891.77 71 
40 10 242 136 5 3067 2136.75 69 
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Living Contrib- % of 


No. Class Members utors Contributors Quota Contributions % of Quota 
41 67 14 4 28 $135 $91.00 67 
42 89 51 Fs 52 1240 830.00 66 
43 "07 184 79 42 2711 1791.88 66 
44 02 123 79 64 2233 1468.00 65 
45 "22 229 103 44 976 622.25 63 
46 99 92 52 56 1860 1153.00 61 
47 "18 260 148 56 1826 1117.63 61 
48 88 51 27 a2 1240 692.00 55 
49 "06 44 19 43 968 535.00 55 
50 91 50 20 40 1215 654.00 53 
51 83 49 18 36 1190 612.12 51 
52 66 12 Ms 25 125 63.60 50 
53 907 89 42 47 1928 957.00 49 
54 82 40 23 57 1058 518.00 48 
59 84 49 14 28 1190 ~ 465.00 39 
56 76 38 11 28 575 220.00 38 
57 93 58 24 41 1420 546.00 38 
58 "14 246 81 32 2455 903.00 36 
59 63 11 4 36 106 34.00 8 ¥ 
60 "62 8 3 37 Ti 22.00 28 
61 75 29 6 20 401 110.00 PAL 
62 80 35 10 28 728 165.00 22 
Medical 865 60) 721.00 

Misc. 8 97.00 

INO OP Liv - —_—— — — ——— ee — 
ing Alumni 6836 3783 55% $80,000 $71,042.06 88% 





F, Sheehy ’24, captain ot the 1923 golf team 


PUBLICATIONS 


“ALUMNI PUBLICATIONS 

“The Rural Mind and Social Welfare” by 
Ernest R. Groves ’03, pp xiv-205. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Again Professor Groves has given us a 
thoughtful study and analysis of the surat 
social mind, for the purpose of emphasizing 
its significance in our national life. In his 
preface the author says: “Rural people have 
a greater social function than merely to 
grow food for city dwellers. They also 
contribute to modern society attitudes of 
mind of indispensable value. Not that the 
country people are inherently different from 
city people. Living in a different environ- 
ment they naturally develop characteristic 
habits of mind. National welfare needs 
their social influence, and for that reason 
the problem of rural prosperity is a matter 
of concern to all our people. Fortunately 
this fact is beginning to be recognized by 
all thoughtful leaders of public policies.” 

A larger part of the volume is taken up 
with a discussion of the drift to the cities 
which is becoming so alarming, and with a 
discussion of the social and psychological 
reason therefor. Certain instincts are then 
studied in their bearing on rural life, to 
each closely allied group a chapter is given. 
There is also a chapter, perhaps in some 
respects the best in the work, on “The 
Country Church and the Rural Mind,” and 
the book closes with a discussion of the 
psychology of rural organization. 

To the reader who is a student of the 
rural problem rather than of modern psy- 
chology, the book appeals as practical, sane 
and scholarly. It is the fruit of careful 
observation in an environment which the 
resident of New Hampshire knows only too 
well, and contains conclusions based on 
these observations which are the fruit of 
ripe judgment and deep scholarship. 


There is an ample use of statistics and 
each chapter closes with a brief but work- 
able list of references. 

A foreword by President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, president of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, adds value and author- 
ity to the work. 

TH SBe Es 

Rowell Foster Magill, 1916, is the author 
of the “Legal Advantage and Disadvantage 
of the Various Methods of Selling Goods 
on Credit” in the April issue of the Cornell 
Law Quarterly. 


FACULTY PUBLICATIONS 

“The Reorganization of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education,” a report by the Na- 
tional Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements under the auspices of the Mathe- 
matical Associations of America, Inc., has 
been issued as a volume of 652 pages. 
Professor J. W. Young is chairman of the 
Committee which has prepared this report. 
This report will be reviewed in a later issue 
of the magazine. 

Professor George Breed Zug has recently 
issued a pamphlet of 38 pages entitled 
“Notes on the Study of Fine Arts.” 

The Quarterly Journal of Speech Education 
for June contains an article by Professor 
James A. Winans entitled “Speech.” 





A book of interest to Dartmouth gradu- 
ates is “The Religious Experience of John 
Humphrey Noyes Founder of the Oneida 
Community” compiled and edited by George 
Wallingford Noyes, published by Macmillan, 
1923. Mr. Noyes was born in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, September 3, 1811, and graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1830. His early life was 
spent in Brattleboro and Putney, Vermont. 
He entered Dartmouth College, September, 
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1826, a short time after passing his fifteenth 
birthday. He had planned to go to Yale, 
but his mother came to the conclusion that 
“Dartmouth would be better for his 
morals.” In a letter written to his parents 
soon after entering college he says: 


“Up at. five. Go to prayers at a 
quarter after. Then immediately go to 
recitation. Then have breakfast. Then 
study till eleven, when we recite in 
Graeca Majora, which takes up an hour. 
Then until one we employ ourselves as 
we please. At one we take dinner, then 
study till four, when we recite in the 
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grammar, which takes an hour also. At 
a quarter before six we go to prayers, 
which with supper takes up the time 
till dark, leaving us only three-fourths 
of an hour in the evening to get our 
lesson in Livy for the next morning.” 


After leaving Dartmouth, Mr. Noyes 
studied law for a while, and later went to 
Andover and to Yale to study theology. He 
became a Perfectionist and was the founder 
of the colony at Putney, Vermont, which 
later removed to New York and became the 
famous Oneida Community. 





In the Commencement Procession—Hon. Channing H. Cox ’or, Governor of 
Massachusetts, and Hon. Albert O. Brown 778, former Governor of New 


Hampshire, a member of the Board of Trustees 


ATHLETICS 


FALL SCHEDULES ANNOUNCED 

Schedules for the soccer, cross-country, 
and Freshman football teams, as recently 
announced by the Athletic Council are as 
follows: 


Freshman Football 


Oct. 6. Exeter at Exeter. 

Oct.13. K. U. A. at Hanover. 

Oct. 20. Springfield ’27 at Hanover. 

Oct. 27. Dean at Franklin. 

Noy. 2. Brown ’27 at Hanover 

Nov. 16. Princeton ’27 at Princeton. 

Cross Country 

Oct. 20. Vermont at Burlington. 

Oct. 27. Harvard at Cambridge. 

Nov. 3. Cornell at Hanover. 

Nov. 10. Quadrangular meet with Cornell, 
Columbia, and U. of P., at New 
York. 

Noy. 26. Intercollegiates at New York. 

Soccer 

Oct.12. Swarthmore at Swarthmore. 

Oct. 13. Harvard at Cambridge. 

Noy. 2.. M.1.‘T. at Hanover. 


J. M. BATCHELDER ’26 WINS 
TWO GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS 

J. M. Batchelder ’26, by defeating G. R. 
McKee, for three years golf champion of 
the College, gained possession of the college 
title June 2. Batchelder won from McKee 
one up in the final round of the college 
tournament. 

Early in July Batchelder, competing in 
the Massachusetts Junior Championship 
tournament, won the title of Massachusetts 
Junior Champion, a title held previously 
by one other Dartmouth undergraduate, 
E. H. Learnard ’24, in 1921. 


Football 


Dartmouth 20, Norwich 0. 
Dartmouth 19, Maine 0. 
Dartmouth 21, Middlebury 0. 
Vermont 6, Dartmouth 3. 
Harvard 12, Dartmouth 3. 
Dartmouth 10, B. U. 7. 
Cornell 23, Dartmouth 0. 
Dartmouth 28, Columbia 7. 
Dartmouth 7, Brown 0. 


Soccer 


West Point 3, Dartmouth 0. 
Princeton 3, Dartmouth 1. 
Dartmouth 7, Williams 1. 
Dartmouth 5, Worcester Poly 2. 
Springfield 3, Dartmouth 2. 
Dartmouth 2, Harvard 1. 


Cross Country 


Triangular Meet: 

Won by M. I. T., 30 points; Dartmouth, 
48 points, second; Harvard, 50 points, third. 

Dartmouth 15, Middlebury 51. 
Quadrangular Meet: 

Won by Columbia, 33 points; Cornell, 57 
points, second; Dartmouth, 58 points, third; 
Pennsylvania, fourth. 

Intercollegiates: 

Won by Syracuse, 75 points; Yale, 108 
points, second; M. I. T., 113 points, third; 
Dartmouth, 158 points, seventh. 


Basketball 


Dartmouth 41, Middlebury 14. 
Dartmouth 58, Norwich 7. 
Dartmouth 23, St. John’s 9. 
Dartmouth 36, Crescent A. C. 18. 
Dartmouth 39, Knox 14. 
Dartmouth 42, Crescent A. C. 17. 
Dartmouth 42, M. A. C. 15. 
Princeton 25, Dartmouth 24. 
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Dartmouth 34, Vermont 20. 
Columbia 36, Dartmouth 20. 
Yale 23, Dartmouth 22. 
Dartmouth 37, Vermont 32. 
Dartmouth 49, Harvard 37. 
Cornell 32, Dartmouth 31. 
Dartmouth 32, Columbia 29. 
Dartmouth 19, Pennsylvania 17. 
Dartmouth 25, Princeton 21. 
Yale 26, Dartmouth 22. 
Dartmouth 28, Harvard 25. 
Pennsylvania 33, Dartmouth 23. 
Cornell 24, Dartmouth 21. 


Baseball 


Dartmouth 9, Va. Poly. 1. 
Dartmouth 12, Pennsylvania 7. 
Pennsylvania 6, Dartmouth 2. 


Dartmouth 4, U. of Georgia 4 (6 innings). 
Dartmouth 4, U. of Georgia 3 (10 innings). 
Ga. Tech 1, Dartmouth 0 (11 innings). 
Ga. Tech 3, Dartmouth 2 (10 innings). 


Dartmouth 7, Columbia 4. 
Holy Cross 9, Dartmouth 1. 
Dartmouth 8, Springfield 5. 
Dartmouth 7, Yale 3. 
Dartmouth 5, Maine 2. 
Dartmouth 17, M. A. C. 5. 
Dartmouth 13, Norwich 0. 
Dartmouth 5, Columbia 3. 
Dartmouth 4, Pennsylvania 2. 
Princeton 10, Dartmouth 4. 
Columbia 7, Dartmouth 0. 

N. Y. U. 2, Dartmouth 1. 
Cornell 5, Dartmouth 4. 
Dartmouth 8, Vermont 7. 
Dartmouth 7, Brown 3. 
Dartmouth 1, Vermont 0. 
Dartmouth 11, Tufts 10. 
Dartmouth 17, Harvard 15. 


Providence College 4, Dartmouth 1. 


Dartmouth 7, Tufts 3. 

Brown 3, Dartmouth 2. 
Dartmouth 2, Cornell 1. 
Dartmouth 8, Williams 1. 
Dartmouth 10, Crescent A. C. 2. 
Pennsylvania 6, Dartmouth 2. 


Hockey 


Dartmouth 5, Nichols H. C, 1. 
Dartmouth 3, Nichols H. C. 2. 
Dartmouth 6, Hamilton 2. 
Dartmouth 4, Cornell 2. 
Dartmouth 6, Williams 5. 
Dartmouth 5, M.A.C. 1. 
Dartmouth 3, Yale 2. 

Army 1, Dartmouth 0. 
Dartmouth 6, M.I.T. 0. 
Dartmouth 10, St. Paul’s 3. 
Dartmouth 1, Harvard 0. 
Princeton 3, Dartmouth 1. 


Swimming 
Dartmouth 44, Springfield 9. 
Yale 43, Dartmouth 10. 
Brown 49, Dartmouth 10. 
Dartmouth 42, Syracuse 17. 
Dartmouth 36, Wesleyan 32. 
New England _Intercollegiates: Won 


Wrestling 


Norwich 18, Dartmouth 11. 
Harvard 23, Dartmouth 8. 
Brown 19, Dartmouth 8. 
Lehigh 33, Dartmouth 0. 


by 


Brown 491% points; Dartmouth 28 points, sec- 
ond. 


New England Intercollegiates: Won by 


Fencing 
Dartmouth 9, Pennsylvania 5. 
Yale 8, Dartmouth 6. 
Dartmouth 13, Norwich 1. 
Dartmouth 12, Columbia 2. 
Dartmouth 7, M.I.T. 7. 
Harvard 7, Dartmouth 3. 


Gymnasium 
Dartmouth 32, M.I.T. 13. 
Navy 37, Dartmouth 7. 
Princeton 34, Dartmouth 11. 


Tennis 
Dartmouth 5, Wesleyan 1. 
West Side Club 4, Dartmouth 2. 
Dartmouth 3, Harvard Business 3. 
Dartmouth 5, Pennsylvania 0. 


Brown 18 points; M.I.T. 13 points, second; 
Harvard 11 points, third; Dartmouth 8 points. 
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Dartmouth 6, M.L.T. 0. 
Harvard 5, Dartmouth 1. 
Dartmouth 5, Williams 1. 
Dartmouth 5, Brown 1. 


New England Intercollegiates: Howe, Dart- 
mouth defeated in singles finals by Chapin, 
Williams; Howe and Osgood, Dartmouth, de- 
feated in doubles finals by Chapin and Fisher, 
Williams. 


Golf 
Dartmouth 6, Amherst 0. 
Dartmouth 6, Williams 3. 
Dartmouth 7, Columbia 0. 
Harvard 6, Dartmouth 3. 
Princeton 6, Dartmouth 3. 


Intercollegiates: Won by Princeton; Dart- 
mouth sixth, 


Track 


B.A.A. Meet, February 3: 

Pole vault won by M. O. Skiles ’25, 12 feet 
9 inches; two mile relay, Dartmouth defeated 
Syracuse and M.I.T.; one mile relay, Brown 
defeated Dartmouth, M.I.T. freshmen defeated 
Dartmouth freshmen; L. T. Brown 723, third 
in high jump, won by Murphy, Notre Dame, 
6 feet 41%4 inches. 


Millrose Games, New York, January 31: 

Pe ieeerown) 2o.and.R.»Landoni(Yale.'22) 
tied in high jump at 6 feet 5%4 inches (new 
world’s record indoors). 


K. of C, Meet, Boston, February 17: 

Rahmanop ’23, second place, 16 lb. shot put, 
won by Eastman (Harvard) at 40 feet 9% 
inches; L. T. Brown ’23, second place, high 
jump, won by Murphy, Notre Dame, 6 feet 2 
inches; two-mile relay team defeated by Har- 
vard. 


Triangular Meet, Boston, February 24: 
Won by Dartmouth, 50 points; Cornell 38 
points, second; Harvard, 28 points, third. 


I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet (Indoor), 
March 3: 

Won by Pennsylvania, 36 points; Cornell, 
27 points, second; Dartmouth, 18 points, third ; 
Princeton and Yale, 13 points each, tied for 
fourth. 


New York, 
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St. <Anselm’s 
March 10: 
High jump won by L. T. Brown ’23, 6 feet 
1 inch. 
Cornell 79, Dartmouth 34, 


A. C. Games, New York, 


Penn Relay Carnival, Philadelphia, April 30: 

L. T. Brown tied with Norton (Kansas) 
high jump, 6 feet, 334 inches. (Brown lost 
the toss). 

Pennsylvania 86, Dartmouth 46, 

Dartmouth 83, M.I.T. 52. 


I.C.A.A.A.A. Championships, May 30: 


Won by U. of California; Dartmouth, 10 
points, ninth place; Young, third place, two- 
mile run; Bugbee, fourth place, 120 yard high 
hurdles; Brown, first place, high jump (new 
intercollegiate record). 


FRESHMAN TEAMS 
Football 


Freshmen 0, Exeter 0. 

Freshmen 26, Goddard 0. 

Penn State Freshmen 13, Freshmen 7, 
Freshmen 20, Springfield 0. 
Freshmen 21, Coburn Classical .0. 
Freshmen 21, Brown seconds 0. 
Freshmen 33, Dean 7. 


Cross Country 


Freshmen 4, Exeter 2, 

Harvard Freshmen 6, Freshmen 0. 
Freshmen 3, Berlin H. S. 0. 

St. Paul’s 4, Freshmen 2. 


Basketball 


Freshmen 37, Princeton Freshmen 22. 
Harvard Freshmen 36, Freshmen 33. 

Freshmen 37, Andover 28. 

Freshmen 47, Goddard 8, 

Freshmen 44, Suffield 26. 

Freshmen 19, Exeter 16. 

Columbia Freshmen 27, Freshmen 25. 
Freshmen 33, Colby 12. 

Union Hill 29, Freshmen 28. 
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Hockey 


Freshmen 5, Pawling 3. 

Freshmen 4, Princeton Freshmen 2. 
Yale Freshmen 4, Freshmen 1. 
Freshmen 4, Cambridge Latin 0. 
Freshmen 3, St. Paul’s 1. 


Tennis 
Harvard Freshmen 6, Freshmen 0. 
Freshmen 4, Worcester Academy 2. 
Exeter 3, Freshmen 2. 


Baseball 
Freshmen 7, Colby 0. 
Freshmen 6, K.U.A. 4. 
Freshmen 11, St. Anselm’s 0. 
Freshmen 1, Exeter 0. 
Harvard Freshmen 11, Freshmen 10. 

(13 innings) 

Dean 5, Freshmen 3, 
Freshmen 8, Brown Freshmen 6. 
Freshmen 3, Andover 1. 
Cushing 7, Freshmen 3. 


Track 
Andover 54, Freshmen 45 (Indoor). 
Andover 802%, Freshmen 44%. 
Freshmen 117, Tufts Freshmen’ 9. 


BASEBALL 
Cornell 5—Dartmouth 4 


Starting scoring in the first inning with two 
runs, and adding in both the fourth and fifth 
sessions, Cornell paved the way for a victory 
over the Dartmouth team at the end of the 
Green outfit’s disastrous trip at Ithaca, May 19. 

Dartmouth scored in the fifth inning when 
Shapleigh’s single sent Heep across the plate, 
and Shaneman hit to Bickley who threw wild, 
allowing Shapleigh to score from second base. 
Two more Dartmouth runs were added and the 
score tied in the seventh inning when Heep 
singled and advanced on Shapleigh’s hit, Lyon 
drew a pass which filled the bases, and Dagos- 
tino hit sharply to left field, scoring Heep and 
Shapleigh. 

In the ninth inning with Franz on third, 
Capron, who has done things to Dartmouth in 
a basketball way, ended the contest with a hit 
over Bjorkman’s head for the winning run of 
the game. 
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Dartmouth 8—Vermont 7 


In a spectacular eleven inning game on Me- 
morial Field, May 23, Dartmouth took the 
measure of Vermont, 8 to 7, overcoming a 
formidable lead and winning after having twice 
thrown the game, to all intents and purposes, 
down the drainage system and into Mink Brook. 

Vermont started the afternoon with eclat 
and ferocity and a handful of other things, 
driving Dunlevy from the mound amid a bar- 
rage of safe hits before Steinhilber could be 
rushed to the helm.. Five runs were scored 
while Dunlevy remained as a target for Ver- 
mont bats and a sixth was scored after his 
demise when Ready knocked Steinhilber loose 
from a two base hit and counted Duba. 

The scorers then remained inactive until the 
sixth inning when Harris, of Dartmouth, poled 
a long three base hit into deep center field and 
cantered home on Bjorkman’s scratch hit to 
Durgin. In the eighth inning the Dartmouth 
murderer’s row started the team off on a five- 
run rally which tied the score. Caswell 
clouted a home run far out beyond right field. 
Thurston singled and advanced on an error 
which gave Harris a position on first base. 
Duba’s fumble of a swift grounder by Bjork- 
man then filled the bases. Smith then singled, 
scoring Thurston and Harris. Bjorkman tak- 
ing third and Smith second on the throw to the 
plate. Heep was hit by Newton and the bases 
were again booked solid. Shapleigh scored 
Bjorkman with a sacrifice fly and Smith scored 
when Heep drew a throw from Ready on a 
delayed double steal. 

Two more Dartmouth pitchers then took 
turns at the mound, Edwards replacing Stein- 
hilber and Barker taking Edwards’ place. In 
the tenth inning Bjorkman, after swiping a 
long three base hit into center field, was nipped 
at the plate when poor coaching at third base 
allowed him to try to stretch the hit to a home 
Vermont then bid for the game in the 
first frame of the 11th, Conlin singling and 
But the 
Dartmouth array »seemed anxious for the 


run. 
scoring on a three base hit by Burns. 
game and in the Green half of the second extra 


chapter with two men on bases Harris poked 
out a two base hit for the decision. 
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Dartmouth 7—Brown 3 


Lyons pitched a beautiful game on Memorial 
Field, May 27, when Brown was sent back to 
Providence with the short end of a 7 to 3 
score. Scoring did not begin until the fourth 
inning. Then passes to Harris and Bjorkman, 
and singles by Heep, Smith, and Shapleigh, 
accounted for four runs. Another Dartmouth 
trick was added in the fifth inning when Bjork- 
man went from first to third on a single by 
“Smith and came home on a delayed steal. 
Harris scored in the seventh inning, when with 
.the bases full Heep popped up an infield fly, and 
Lyon completed the counting by a two base 
hit, following which he took third on a hit by 
Dagostino and scored when Leddy, pitching for 
Brown, threw wild to the plate. 

Brown’s tallies came in the seventh inning 
when Lyon weakened and allowed three hits, 
which combined with an error by Ward ac- 
counted for the trio of runs. 





Dartmouth 1—Vermont 0 


Lyon added another game to the string of 
Dartmouth victories when he pitched a near 
perfect game before a huge Memorial Day 
crowd at Burlington. Both teams made sev- 
eral bids for scores all save one of which were 
cut down by fast playing. Both teams were 
held well in check by the pitchers, Newton and 
Kirwin, for Vermont, allowing Dartmouth but 
five hits, while Lyon was touched by the Bur- 
lington batters for but three. 

Dartmouth’s lone run came in the eighth 
inning when Dagostino scored Shapleigh by 
means of a sacrifice fly to Eastburn. 





Dartmouth 11—Tufts 10 


A two base hit by Austin, pinch-hitting for 
Meehan in the ninth inning, gave Dartmouth 
the edge on Tufts at Memorial Field, June 8. 
The game was featured by heavy hitting 
throughout, Dartmouth amassing a total of 13 
hits, while the Medford collegians gathered 
nine. Caswell, the Dartmouth slugger, with 
two singles, a triple, and a home run in four 
times at bat, had the clouting honors for the 
day. 
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Dartmouth 17—Harvard 15 

Following an eleven day period of inactivity 
due to examinations the Green team journeyed 
to Cambridge to take its annual win from Har- 
vard, this time by the narrow margin of two 
runs in a slugging contest which netted a round 
total of 33 tallies. The Hanover team piled 
up what appeared to be an insurmountable lead 





W. E. Howe, Jr. ’23, captain of the 1923 Tennis 
team, with C. W. Saunders ’22, winner in 1921 and 


1922 of N. E. I. doubles championship 


of 12 runs during the first five innings of the 
game but were forced to the limit to win when 
prodigious Harvard rallies accounted for an 
equal number of runs in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth innings. The winning runs for the 
Hanover team came in the seventh inning. 
Coach Slattery, of Harvard, used his entire 


pitching staff with the addition of first base- 
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man George Owen, on the mound at various 
times in a vain endeavor to break the age-old 
jinx, which has given the Crimson but one 
baseball victory over Dartmouth in the past 17 
years. 

At the bat Captain Smith of Dartmouth led 
the Hanover team, with four hits, one a triple, 
in as many times at bat. Bjorkfhan registered 
three hits in four attempts and scored five of 
the Dartmouth runs. 


Providence 4—Dartmouth 1 


Following the victory over Harvard, Dart- 
mouth received a setback at Providence, June 
14, when Providence College took a 4 to 1 
game. McCaffrey, appearing on the mound in 
his last game for Providence held the Green 
batters to six scattered hits while Edwards, for 
Dartmouth, allowed his opponents seven. The 
Green team’s lone run came as the result of 
errors in the first inning of the game. The 
Providence score, following a single tally in 
the first inning, was gathered in the seventh 
inning when bunched hits accounted for three 
runs. 


Dartmouth 7—Tufts 3 


Nine errors by Tufts fielders gave Dart- 
mouth a 7 to 3 victory at Medford, June 15. 
Meehan, pitching for Dartmouth, was in trouble 
all the way, allowing nine hits and issuing eight 
passes, but staunch support by the infield kept 
the Tufts team in check. Captain Smith again 
had a big day at bat and in the field, with three 
safe blows in four trips to the plate, three 
stolen bases, one of home on a delayed double 
steal, and in the field a record of six clean 
assists. Dagostino poled a long double for 
Dartmouth’s only extra base hit. 


Brown 3—Dartmouth 2 


A hard fought game featured by sharp field- 
ing on the part of both teams, went to Brown, 
June 16, when a ninth inning rally gave Brown 
the margin, 3 to 2. Dartmouth’s runs came in 
the third inning and in the ninth. In the 
earlier session Heep doubled, advanced on a 
passed ball and scored on Shapleigh’s drive to 


center. A Brown run was chalked up in the 
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sixth inning. In the final chapter the Green 
team surged ahead the score when Thurston 
tripled and scored on a single by Bjorkman. 
But the Providence players squeezed out a win. 
Hoffman singled and was held at first when 
Wilson flied to short. Duggan, batting for Cole, 
singled and advanced Hoffman to third. A 
double by Ruckstall scored Hoffman and 
Duggan. Blake, pitching his last game for 
Dartmouth, did well and hit safely twice in 
three trips to the plate. Shapleigh led the 
Green infield with three put outs and five 
assists, figuring in three of Dartmouth’s four 
double plays. For Brown, Ruckstall, a fresh- 
man star, played a sensational game, accepting 
eight difficult chances without an error. 


Dartmouth 2—Cornell 1 


A ninth inning rally by Cornell failed by 
inches to overcome a two run lead established 
by Dartmouth early in the game and gave the 
Green team a victory in its last home appear- 
ance on Alumni Day, June 18. Lyon, supported 
by errorless fielding, appeared to advantage in 
his last start for Dartmouth, and though giving 
eleven hits was never in danger until the final 
frame when he weakened and gave two hits 
and two passes before Barker relieved him. 

Dartmouth scored in both the second and 
third innings. In the first of these chapters 
Smith singled, stole second, and scored on 
Heep’s drive after two were out. In the third 
inning Dagostino singled, but was forced by 
Ward, who stole second, and scored on Thurs- 
ton’s long hit into right field. 


Freshmen 1—Exeter 0 


Although outhit by their opponents the fresh- 
man baseball team scored a 1 to 0 victory over 
Exeter at Exeter, May 19. The preparatory 
school team got eight hits from the delivery of 
Patten while the freshmen could collect but five 
from Booth and Stone, but Patten received 
flawless support throughout the game while the 
Exeter team was responsible for five errors. 


Harvard 11—Freshmen 10 


The younger Dartmouth ball team fell just 
short of accomplishing the varsity’s annual feat 
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in winning from Harvard, and was beaten out 
in the last half of a twelve inning game at Cam- 
bridge, May 23. The Green team totalled 18 
hits to the Crimson’s 12, but eight errors in the 
field over-balanced this hitting superiority. 
Scoring was done in every inning except the 
fourth and the eighth until the totals were even 
and both teams went blank in the tenth and 
eleventh frames. In the twelfth inning, the 
Cambridge freshmen scored four runs in the-r 
half and the Hanover team was unable to make 
the grade, falling short after adding thre: 
runs for a total of 10 for the game. 


Dean 5—Freshmen 3 


Dean Academy scored a 5 to 3 victory over 
the freshman team at Franklin, Mass., May 25, 
when Patten weakened with the score 3 to 1 in 
his favor in the sixth inning and allowed Dean 
four runs. Though starting off with two runs 
in the first inning the Hanover team was un- 
able to connect with the ball thereafter and 
save for a solitary tally in the sixth inning 
counted no more. Patten was effective in every 
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inning except the sixth and was given almost 
errorless support. 


Freshmen 8—Brown 6 


At Providence, May 26, the Freshman team 
defeated Brown freshmen by a score of 8 to 6 
in a seven inning contest. Bartels, with the 
exception of the first inning, pitched a steady 
game for Dartmouth, holding his opponents to 
seven hits, and in addition was the star of his 
team at bat, getting two three base hits in two 
times at bat. Wilson, the Brown pitcher, also 
had a good day at the plate, getting three sai- 
hits. 


Freshmen 3—Andover 1 


Although outhit 11 to 6 the Freshman team 
won a Memorial Day game at Andover when 
Bartels, pitching for the Hanover team, kept 
Andover’s hits well scattered. Smith, pitching 
for Andover, was also effective, but issued five 
passes which with hits opportunely bunched 
gave the Dartmouth team the game. Andover's 
only run was scored in the first inning. 





L. T. Brown ’23, intercollegiate high jump champion 
and captain of the 1923 Track Team 


THE UNDERGRADUATE MONTH 


LAMBS SUCCESSFULLY STAGE 
THREE ONE ACT PLAYS 

In their annual attempt to uncover acting 
talent which has been hidden under bushels 
the Lambs staged three one-act plays in the 
Little Theatre about a week before coliege 
closed. Perhaps it was the springtime and 
the appeal of out-of-doors that combined to 
bring a woefully medium sized audience to 
see the plays. 

Of the three Lord Dunsany’s tragic melo- 
drama, “A Night at an Inn” received the 
most applause. R. H. Minton ’26 as the 
Toff seemed to have his part thought out 
well and succeeded in getting his effects. 
“King Alfred and the Neat Herd,” an his- 
torical episode which has been dramatized 
by Maurice Baring served acceptably as a 
curtain raiser. C. D. Webster ’26 did well 
in this. In Schnitzler’s “Literature” E. J. 
Duffy ’26 and Neil Williams ’25 showed abii- 
ity. 

If the performance were repeated about 
three times a year Darrmouth dramatics, we 
feel sure, would take a terrific upward 
swerve and perhaps reach another peak, 
which might rival in height the one of pre- 
war days. If the Lambs would put on their 
plays when the out-of-doors offers fewer 
rival attractions, they would find the under- 
graduates responding to a more expansive 
program with an appreciative support. 


GREEN KEY BECOMES 
A JUNIOR SOCIETY 
Before the close of the year Palaeopitus 
voted to make the Green Key a junior 
society next year instead of a sophomore 
society, as it has been for the past two 
years, it was felt that the large number 
of extra curriculum activities which are the 
lot of sophomores prevented the members 
of the society from giving it the proper 


amount of time. Not only will the mem- 
bers have more time as juniors to give to 
entertainment of visitors, but also they will 
probably have the larger sense of responsi- 
bility which is necessary before visiting 
teams can be entertained with entire satis- 
faction to the college. 


LITERARY MAGAZINE AND 
THE BEMA AMALGAMATE 
Because advertisers were none too keen 
about supporting two literary magazines 
and because of apathetic interest in the 
undergraduate body the Literary Magazine 
joined forces with the Bema, and next year 
the entire literary output of the college 
will appear in the nine none too thick issues 
of the Bema. 
Reasons given for the amalgamation are 
that it will be more practical to have the 
business department of the Literary Maga- 
zine work under the auspices of the Bema. 
J. H. Newton ’24, editor of the Literary 
Magazine, becomes literary editor of the 


‘Bema and K. W. Foley, managing editor of 


the Literary Magazine, becomes associate 
managing editor. 

At the same meeting the following men 
were elected to the pictorial board of the 
Bema: T. C. Colt Jr. ’26, W. L. Fellingham 
26, and: G., D:-Snell,’Z6: 


CLASS OF 1923 VOTES 
KEY IS GREATER HONOR 
When members of class of 1923 went to 
the polls for the last time just before Wet- 
down they voted that a Phi Beta Kappa Key 
was a greater honor than a varsity “D” by 
a vote of 102 to 34. The greatest needs of 
the college were listed as follows: Library, 
better faculty, ‘“‘heat,” hockey rink, fewer 
extra curriculum activities. Their favorite 
subjects came in the following order: Com- 
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parative Literature, Economics, History, 
English, Psychology. Cornell, Yale, 
Princeton, Williams, and Harvard were the 
favorite colleges after Dartmouth. 


STUDENTS TO FORM CLUB 
FAVORING THE LEAGUE 
Early in the fall a number of undergradu- 
ates will form a Dartmouth branch of the 
College Division of the League of Nations 
Non Partisan Association for the purpose 
of stirring up sentiment in favor of the en- 
trance of the United States into the League 
of Nations and the World Court. It is felt 
that college students should not only take a 
keener interest but a definite stand in re- 

gard to these political questions. 


FORENSIC UNION ELECTS 
DAVIDSON ’24 PRESIDENT 
R. L. Davidson ’24 was elected president, 
H. C. Stockwell ’24 vice-president, W. B. 
Sleigh, Jr. ’25 secretary, and W. O. Buett- 
ner 724 manager of the Forensic Union. S. 
Yaffe ‘23 was awarded the Brooks cup, a 
trophy presented annually to the Dart- 
mouth debater who is voted by member of 
the Forensic Union to be the foremost de- 
bater of the year. 


CAMPUS SQUIBS 





Hee. Barrett,Jr. 725 of Spokane,- Wash., 
was chosen assistant business manager of 
“The Dartmouth” for next year. S. K. 
Smith °24 of Rockford, IIl., assistant adver- 
tising manager; C. W. Babcock ’25, of 
Wilmette, Iil., assistant circulation man- 
aperemua, ©. A. cAbel 925, of Salina, Kan. 
assistant service manager, at a meeting of 
the board before wetdown. 

From a ballot upon which appeared 32 
names the following five men were elected 
to complete the membership in the 1924 
Palaeopitus: J. S. Austin of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
J. A. Fleming of Helena, Mont., D. A. Perry 
of Weston, Mass., F. E. Sheehy of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., and A. N. Thurston of Rockport, 
Mass. 
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Seventeen freshmen signed up to tryout 
for positions on the Business Staff of “The 
Dartmouth” in the new competition which 
started in May. 

J. M. Griffin 723 won the Benjamin F. 
Barge gold medal and H. C. Stockwell ’24 
won the Class of 1866 cash prize at the 
annual speaking contest in the latter part of 
May. 

The Dragon senior society plans to erect 
a new home on Webster avenue soon. 

With four part singing rather highly de- 
veloped for such an unwieldly body as a 
class, the freshmen won the inter-class hum 
in May. Delta Tau Delta won the inter- 
fraternity hum, with Alpha Delta Phi 
second, and Chi Phi third. 

H. W. Springborn ’24 was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Club for next year, 
and H. A. Kelly ’24 vice president, W. S. 
Smith ’24 secretary, and W. O. Buettner '24 
treasurer. 

It seems likely that the new Aegis board 
will vote to make the publication a senior 
instead of a junior year book. The follow- 
ing men will compose the 1925 board: P. B. 
Walter, editor-in-chief; R. K. Holden, busi- 
ness manager, and W. E. Collins, advertis- 
ing manager. H. H. Johnson, R. D. John- 
son, Gat. Morrison,’ Jr,° GoM. Richard,or. 
W. Smith, L. C. Wakefield, and J. E. Warner 
compose the editorial board. We hope they 
try the experiment of a senior year book. 

A new departure was made when a busi- 
ness board of three men, who wiil act as 
assistants to the business and advertising 
managers, was elected. They are A. M. 
Manning, R. J. Palmer, H. W. Vincent, Jr. 

W. C. Jones ’25 was elected Art Editor 
of the Aegis for next year and L. K. Davis 
25 photographic editor. 

P. H. Kelsey ’25 was elected manager of 
the Players for the year 1923-24, S. E. 
Edgerly ’25 assistant manager of the Play- 
ers, and C. M. Wilson ’25 assistant manager 
of the Musical Clubs by the non-athletic 
council. G. J. Wygant ’25 was chosen as- 
sistant stage manager of the Players, A. G. 
Gehring ’25 assistant property manager of 
the Players, D. A. Lyman ’24 assistant 
manager of the band. 
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G. B. Lockwood ’24 of Washington, D. C., 
was chosen president of the Players for next 
year, R. W. Morin of Alert Lea, Minn., vice- 
president, and W. M. Patterson ’24, of 
Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 

E. J. Petrequin ’25 was elected assistant 
publicity manager of the Players, A. R. 
Perkins ’25 assistant publicity manager of 
the musical clubs, and M. W. Reeves 725 
head usher. 

Over 25 students represented Dartmouth 
at the Silver Bay Conference in June. 

The Canoe Club for the first time held 
a regular regetta on the Connecticut one 


Saturday the last part of May. With canoe 
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races, water fights, and tilting they had a 
gala day. 

R. E. Miller ’24 was elected president of 
Bait and Bullet for 1923-24. Following the 
policy established last year the club has 
stocked streams in the vicinity of Hanover 
with about 4000 trout and plans to put in 
about 16,000 more. A new cabin on the top 
of Smarts mountain will soon be ready for 
use. 

The editor-in-chief of “The Dartmouth” 
declared that he intended next year to make 
war on “the great God Extra-curriculum 
activities” in his speech at the banquet given 
to the board by the outgoing directorate. 
Power to his pen, say we! 


The 1923 Baseball Team 


ALUMNI NOTES 


ALUMNI 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 


FOUNDED IN 1854 
President, Matt B. Jones 94. . 
Vice-President, ARTHUR I. CHARRON ’04. 
Secretary, EUGENE F. CLarxk ’01, 
. Hanover, N. H. 
Statistical Secretary, JouN M. Comstock ’77, 
Chelsea, Vt. 
Treasurer, PERLEY R. BuGBEE ’90, 3 
_ Hanover, N. H. 
Executwe Committee 
Puiuie S. Marven 794 (Chairman) 
Dr. Davino N. BLAKELy ’89 
WILLIAM R. Jarvis ’93 
Davis B. KENIsTon ’02 
MALcoLmM STEARNS 708 
T. Witt1AM Tow .er 713 
Francis J, CLAHANE 718 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1886 
President, ELMER H. Carieton, M.D. ’97. 
Secretary and Treas., FREDERICK P. Lorp ’98, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annual meeting at Hanover the first 
Friday and Saturday of October. 


THAYER SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED IN 1903 


President, CHARLES F. Goopricu ’05, 
Y American Bridge Co., 
71 Broadway, New York City. 
Secretary, FrepericK H. MuNKELT ’08, 
25 West 43rd St., New York City. 
Treasurer, Puitiep L. THompson ’08, 
25 Broad St., New York City. 
Annual meeting in January in New 
York City. 


AMOS TUCK SCHOOL CLEARING 
HOUSE 
THE ASSOCIATED ALUMNI OF THE AMOS TUCK 
SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
FOUNDED IN 1921 


Chairman, Victor M. Cutter, Tuck School ’04, 
United Fruit Company, 131 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, GILBERT H. TApey ’16, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annual meeting at Commencement in Hanover. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ASSOCIATIONS OF SECRETARIES 
FOUNDED IN 1905 
President, Davin N. BLAKELY ’89. 
Secretary, EuGENE F, Crarx ’01, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Annual meeting in April, at Hanover. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Arranged by geographical divisions. State 
and city Associations arranged alphabetically 
in each geographical division. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Connecticut 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
FOUNDED IN 1923 
President, Daviy M. TRECARTIN 794. 
Secretary, HoMER C. BENNETT 718, 
% The Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Meetings first Tuesday of each month. 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
FOUNDED IN 1911 
President, Louts I. Corutss 714. 
Secretary, Puitie W. SmitH 714 
The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1901 
President, Dr. Epwarp A. Herr ’06. 
Secretary, Henry N. SANBorN ’(2, 

965 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEW BRITAIN, 
FOUNDED IN 1921 
President, CuarLtes F. CuHase ’85. 
Secretary, LEon A. SPRAGUE ’07, 
New Britain Trust Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEW HAVEN, 
FOUNDED IN 1916 
President, GEorGE R. Apams ’09. 
Secretary, MERRILL L. GREELEY ’16, 
969 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


Meets each Wednesday noon at Hofbrau. 


THE DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF WATERBURY, 
SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
President, Dr. Epwarp A. Herr ’06. 
Secretary, ArTHUR B. Bucknam 710, 
123 Cooke St., Waterbury, Conn. 
Meetings first Thursday of each month; 
Annual meeting on Dartmouth Night 
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Maine 
THE DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF MAINE, 
FOUNDED IN 1911 


President, Ernest M. Wuite 05. 
Secretary, JosEpH L. Day ’14, 
69 Prospect St., Portland, Me. 


Meets each Thursday noon for lunch, 
Falmouth Hotel. 
Massachusetts 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1864 
President, ALBERT M. Lyon 94. 
Secretary, W. Date Barker 715, 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Annual Reunion last Friday in January. 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BOSTON, 
HOTEL BELLEVUE, 21 BEACON ST. 
President, RicHarD Warp ’01. 
Secretary, ALLAN L, Prippy ’15, 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF M.I.T., FOUNDED IN 1920 
President, Econ E. KaTTwinKeL ’22. 
Secretary, SHELDON T. Hare ’22, 
951 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF HAVERHILL, MASS., 
FOUNDED IN 1911 
President, RAYMOND Noyes ’68. 
Secretary, CLirton A. CLARKE ’14, 
604 Haverhill Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Haverhill, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF HOLYOKE, MASS., 
FOUNDED IN 192] 
President, Ciirrorp S. Lyon ’10. 
Secretary, Mitton D. Pomeroy ’14, 
273 Maple St., Holyoke, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF HYDE PARK, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1896 
President, Dr. CLARENCE E. Bryant ’01. 
Secretary, EMERSON RICcE ’87, 
87 Arlington St., Hyde Park, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF LAWRENCE, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1909 
President, DANIEL A. ARUNDELL ’00, 
Secretary, LAURENCE J. O’LEAry ’01, 
10 Swan St., Lawrence, Mass. 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEWTON, MASS. 
President, CLARENCE G. McDavitt ’00. 
Secretary, CHARLES RayMoNnp Casot 712, 
1714 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brookline, Mass. 
THE BERKSHIRE COUNTY DARTMOUTH CLUB, 
FOUNDED IN 1916 
President, Henry N. TEAGuE ’00. 
Secretary, Roy M. Norwoop 715, 
110 Commercial St., Adams, Mass. 
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NORTH SHORE ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1922 
President, Guy C. RicHarps 796. 
Secretary, JOHN S. Learoyp ’11, 
Margin St., Peabody, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1907 
President, FREDERIC Epwarps ’07. 
Secretary, RayMonp T. KING 15, 
437 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1892 
President, Rev. Joun H. Noran 04, 
Secretary, RayMonp T. Kine 715, 
437 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF WALTHAM 
President, ORLANDO C. Davis ’07. 
Secretary, Dwicut O’Hara 715, 
46 Greenwood Lane, Waltham, Mass. 
THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CLUB OF WORCESTER, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1904 
President, CHARLES W. Bowker, Jr. 711. 
Secretary, BENJAMIN W. Ayres, Jr. ’20, 
340 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
New Hampshire 


BELKNAP COUNTY DARTMOUTH CLUB, 
FOUNDED IN 1920 
President, Tuto S. JEwett 713. 
Secretary, JoseEpH P. Pitman 715, 
221 Pleasant St., Laconia, N. H. 
Annual meeting at Keene, last week in 
December. 


CHESHIRE COUNTY DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION, FOUNDED IN 1911 


President, NATHANIEL LEVERONE ’06. 
Secretary, Forest J. Hari 703, 
239 Washington St., Keene, N. H. 
Annual meeting at Keene, last week in 


December. 


MANCHESTER (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1881 
President, Dr. A. GALE Straw ’87. 
Secretary, JOHN R. McLane ’07, 
418-19 Amoskeag Bank Bldg., 
Manchester, N. H. 
Annual meeting, third Thursday in Febru- 
ary. 
MERRIMACK COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1891 
President, Dr. CHARLES DuNCAN ’98. 
Secretary, Horton L. CHANDLER 718, 
Monitor Building, Concord, N. H. 
THE DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF NASHUA 
(N. H.) AND VICINITY, FOUNDED IN 1919 
President, THomMAs D. Luce 775. 
Secretary, Arvin A. Lucter 718, 
174 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 
Annual meeting, Dartmouth Night. 
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THE DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
PORTSMOUTH AND VICINITY, 
FOUNDED IN 1915 
President, Joun H. Bartietr 794, 
Secretary, Juttus M. Dutton ’07, 
21 High St., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Rhode Island 


THE RHODE ISLAND DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1907 


President, NATHAN W. LITTLEFIELD ’69. 
Secretary, CHARLES W. F. O’Connor ’14, 
158 Armington St., Edgewood, R. I. 


Vermont 
VERMONT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1893 
President, Ozi1as D. MatHewson ’90. 


Secretary, ApotpH B. LANE ’0l, 
38 Highland Ave., Barre, Vt. 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, (VT.), 
FOUNDED IN 1921 
President, GtorcE D. WHEATLEY 714. 
Secretary, LAWRENCE F, Encerton ’15, 
Int. Rev. Dept., Burlington, Vt. 
DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
BURLINGTON 
President, Dr. SAMUEL SPARHAWK ’90, 
Secretary, HyMaN W. ApraHam ’16 
111 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STATES 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 


President, WARREN C. KENDALL ’99, 
Secretary, Epwarp STAFForD ’11, 
Wilkins Building, 1512 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Annual Reunion in January. 


Maryland 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BALTIMORE, 
FOUNDED IN 1915 


President, BERNARD A. HosAn 712. 
Secretary, Louts H. Rector ’19, 
% Western Electric Co., 106 South St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lunch every Tuesday at the Engineers’ Club. 


New Jersey 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF THE ORANGES, 
FOUNDED IN 1921 
President, THomaAs L. Barnes ’02. 
Secretary, Matcotm Switzer ’17, 
76 Vernon Terrace, East Orange, N. J. 
New York 
THE DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTHERN AND EASTERN NEW YORK 
President, JoHN H. McE troy ’03. 
Secretary, RussEtL D. MerepitH ’10, 
410 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 
Lunch every Saturday at 1 p.m. at the 
Hampton Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN NEW 
YORK, FOUNDED IN 1910 


President, THurLow T. Huntincton ’10. 
Secretary, EpMunp J. Fett ’18, 
425 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF BUFFALO, 
FOUNDED IN 1920 
President, Nett S. BucKBEE ’06. 
Secretary, WARNER G. Wuirte ’07, 
519 Mutual Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Club luncheon every Friday at the Hotel 
Iroquois. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1866 


President, ALBERT E. Hapiock ’87. 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
LEsLIE W. Snow 712, 
% Bond & Goodwin 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE DARTMOUTH 1913 CLUB OF NEW YORK, 
FOUNDED IN 1921 
President, NorRMAN B. CATTERAL 713. 
Secretary, JOHN J. REMSEN 713, 
165 Broadway, New York City. 


Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1902 


President, Stimpson W. Horner, Jr., ’09. 
Secretary, Donatp R. MAson 713, 
910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


President, GEoRGE F. SPARHAWK ’89, 
Secretary, SAMUEL D. Ewart ’19, 
921 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Annual meeting in February. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
SOUTHEASTERN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1920 


President, WALTER B. Etcocx 712. 

Secretary, LELAND S. Butts ’14, 
Congoleum Co., Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Lunch, first and third Mondays of each 
month at the Ansley Hotel. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Illinois 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 
President, Henry K. Urton 712. 


Secretary, BERTRAND C. WHEELER ’11. 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Club luncheon, Monday of each week at 
12.15, at the Hamilton Club, Directors’ 
Room. 
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Indiana 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF INDIANA, 
FOUNDED IN 1914 
Secretary, HERBERT G. ParKER ’Q2, 
149 North Delaware St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Michigan 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF DETROIT, 
FOUNDED IN 1895 
President, SEyYMouR S. RuTHERFORD ’08. 
Secretary, CHARLES G. BENNETT ’08, 
931 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
Lunch every Tuesday at the Board of 
Commerce. 
Ohio 
CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1875 
President, GEORGE GOODHUE ’76. 
Secretary, ALBERT H. Morrity ’97, 
809 Provident National Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual Reunion in January. 
THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF CLEVELAND, 
FOUNDED IN 1907 
President, WALTER P. GREENWoop ’11. 
Secretary, Sicurp S. Larmon ’14, 
Care of Columbia Graphophone Co., 
1821 East 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lunch every Saturday at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
DARTMOUTH CLUB OF DAYTON, FOUNDED IN 1921 
President, FRANK W. MILLER ’93. 
Secretary, Oscar B. ScHARRER ’13, 
14 Garret St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Semi-annual meetings in September and 
January. 


WESTERN STATES 
Iowa 
ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, FOUNDED IN 1915 
President, Francts A. Rosinson ’08. 
Secretary, GEorGE C. CARPENTER, JR. 718, 
3103 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Minnesota 
NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1880 


President, Paut W'. Loupon 714. 
Secretary, Frep P. CarLeton 718, 
1826 Portland Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual Reunion in winter, alternating in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
FOUNDED IN 1920 
President, CHARLES A. BARDWELL ’10. 
Secretary, HENry E. Atwoop ’13, 
932 Security Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Luncheons on alternate Tuesdays at the 
Nankin Grill, 
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DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF ST. PAUL, 
FOUNDED IN 1920 
President, CLARENCE W. SANDERS, JR. 
Secretary, DEWEY F. GRUENHAGEN 721, 
1861 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Lunch second and fourth Tuesdays of 
each month at St. Paul Athletic Club. 


Missouri 


WESTERN MISSOURI ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1918 
President, FRANcES M. Haywarp ’80. 
Secretary, CuHartes F. McKnicut ’04, : 
4015 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Ag 
ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN: 1876 
President, JAMES A. Burns ’07. 
Secretary, GEORGE Dock ’16, 
% William R. Compton & Co., 
704 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Nebraska 


“OF THE PLAINS” ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1898 


President, HeENry W. Pierpont ’03, 
Standard Oil Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Secretary, JOHN E. SUNDERLAND, ’20 
Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Meets each Monday noon for lunch at the 
University Club. 
Texas 
DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
SOUTHWEST, FOUNDED IN 1915 
President, HENry G. SAFForp ’03. 


Secretary, FoLteTTE J. Isaacson ’08, 
212-213 Beatty Bldg., Houston, TexAs. 
Lunch, first Monday of every month. 
Wisconsin 
DARTMOUTH ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF WISCONSIN 
President, WuitNrty H. Eastman 710. 


Secretary, EowArp A. LUEDKE ’21, 
Box 31, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC 
STATES 
California 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1881 
President, FRANK J. REAGAN ’09. 
Secretary, FreperIcK H. McCrea 719, 
H. K. McCann Co., Sacramento and Mont- 
gomery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1904 
President, RicHARD B. MeErritv ’08. 
Secretary, CHARLES G. MitHAm ’06, 
5846 La Mirada Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Colorado 
“THE GREAT DIVIDE” ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN. 1895 
President, FREDERICK W. Lone ’11. 


Secretary, J. Zack JorpDAN ’20, 
607 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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Montana 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED IN 1895 
President, E. Patrick KEtty ’09. 
Secretary, Grorce M. Lewis ’97, 
Manhattan, Mont. 
Oregon 
THE DARTMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF OREGON, 
FOUNDED IN 1912 
President, WALTER T. SUMNER ’98. 
Secretary, JOHN A. Larne 05, 
610 Spring St., Portland, Oregon. 
Washington 
ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
President and Acting Secretary, 
ALEXANDER S. ABERNETHY ’7Z0, 
616 Lowman Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
Canada 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUNDED IN 1913 
President, JosepH R. Corsy ’O1. 
Secretary, Ewart G. Horne ’12, 
285 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Can. 
Asia 
ASSOCIATION OF NORTH CHINA 
FOUNDED IN 1922 
President, Davin E. Forp ’04. 
Secretary, FRANK L. MELENEY ’10, 
Peking Union Medical College, 
Peking, China. 
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THE DARTMOUTH ALUMNI COUNCIL 
FOUNDED IN 1913 
President, Natt W. Emerson ’00. 


Secretary, EUGENE F. Crarx ’01, 
Hanover, N. H. 


New England States: 
Edward H. Trowbridge ’81, 28 Pleasant St., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Lafayette R. Chamberlin, Esq. ’05, 30 State 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Maurice S, Sherman 794, 71 Fairfield St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Middle and Southern States: 
Randolph McNutt ’71, 45 East Swan St, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
George M. Morris 711, 806-808 Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


D. Basil O’Connor 712, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Central States: 


Guy H. Abbott ’02, 530 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 
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Warren C. Agry ’11, 225 N. Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, II. 

Henry McK. Haserot 710, 521 Woodland 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Western States: 

John U. Loomis 715, 305 South 52nd Street, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Henry D. Thrall ’06, Minnesofa Loan and 

Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chester B. Curtis ’89, Personnel 


Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 
Tenth Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Director, 
Olive and 


Rocky Mountain and Pacific States: 
Samuel L. Barnes ’07, 613 Seaboard Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


David J. Main ’06, 607 Colorado Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


James A. Townsend ’94, 582 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


For the Faculty: 
Craven Laycock ’96, Hanover, N. H. 


Elected by Class Secretaries: 


Laurence M. Symmes ’08, 115 Broadway, New 
York City. 


William D. Parkinson ’78, State 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Natt W. Emerson ’00, 10 State St. Boston, 
Mass. 


Members by Virtue of Offictal Relation to 
the Alumni: 
Eugene F. Clark, ’01, Hanover, N. H. 
Joseph T. Gilman ’05, 25-39 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Philip S. Marden 94, Lowell Courier-Citizen, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Elected by the Council: 
Wesley G. Carr 84,6112 Howe St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa 


Normal 


Clarence G. McDavitt ’00, 50 Oliver St. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Clarence C. Hills 05,921 Hume-Mansur Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLASS SECRETARIES 

’S4 Mr. Leander M. Nute, 138 Pine Street, 
Portland, Me. 

59 Judge Roger S. Green, 644 Merrimac St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

60 General Joab N. Patterson Concord, 
N: H: 

61 Major E. D. Redington, 1905 Harris 
Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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62 Luther W. Emerson, Esq., 206 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

63 Mr. Maitland C. Lamprey, 2 Guild St., 
Concord, N. H. 

64 Mr. Charles E. Swett, 14 Hillside Ave., 
Winchester, Mass. 

65 Rev. Henry I. Cushman, 26 Pitman St., 
Providence, R. I 

66 Mr. Henry Whittemore, 47 Worcester 
Lane, Waltham, Mass. 

67. Rev. Charles H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury, 
vt 

68 Prof. John K. Lord, 51 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 38, Mass. 

69 Mr. Charles P. Chase, Hanover, N. H. 
ae Prof. Lemuel S. Hastings, Hanover, 

71 William S. Dana, Esq., Woodstock, Vt. 

72 George B. French, Esq., 75 Concord St., 
Nashua, N. H. 

73 Rev. Samuel W. Adriance, 9 Mt. Pleas- 
ant St., Winchester, Mass. 
wie Judge Frank N. Parsons, Franklin, 


75 Henry W. Stevens, Esq., Concord, N. H. 

76 Dr. Henry H. Piper, 411 High St., West 
Medford, Mass. 

‘77 Mr. John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 

78 Mr. William D. Parkinson, State Nor- 
mal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

79 Henry Melville, Esq., 45 Cedar St., New 
York City. 

80 Mr. Dana M. Dustan, 340 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

81 Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia. 

’82 Luthur B. Little, Esq., 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

83. Alfred E. Watson, Esq., Hartford, Vt. 

’°85 Edwin A. Baylev, Esq., Kimball Build- 
ing, 18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

86 William M. Hatch, Esq., 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

87 Mr. Emerson Rice, 87 Arlington St., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

88 Rev. William B. Forbush, 115 Broad- 
way, New York, N, Y. 

89 Dr. David N. Blakely, 87 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 

90 Charles A. Perkins, Esq., 36 West 44th 
St. New York, N. Y. 

91 Mr. Frank E. Rowe, 79 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

92 Mr. Arthur M. Strong, 50 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

93 Mr. Harlan C. Pearson, 37 South Spring 
St., Concord, N. H. 

094 Rev. Charles C. Merrill, 19 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, II. 
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"95 Mr. Ernest S. Gile, 183 Essex St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

"06 Carl H. Richardson, 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

07 Mr. Harry H. Blunt, 125 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 

"08 Mr. James R. Chandler, 120 Water St, 
Boston 2, Mass. 

799 Mr. Kenneth Beal, 55 Botolph St., Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass. 

00 Mr, Natt W. Emerson, 10 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

01 Mr, Everett M. Stevens, 42 Orange St., 
Nashua, N. H. ; 
es Prof. George W. Elderkin, Princeton, 


Esq., Tremont 


03 Charles L. Luce, Esq., Milford, N. H. 

04 Mr. Harry B. Johnson, 3 Avalon Place, 
Worcester, Mass. 

705 Fletcher Hale, Esq., 613 Main St., La- 
conia, N. H. 


706 Mr. Ralph Thompson, 7 Creedway, 
Taunton, Mass. 

07 Prof. Harry R. Wellman, Hanover, 
N. H. 


08 Mr. Laurence M. Symmes, 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

709 Joseph W. Worthen, Esq., 404 Shawmut 
Bank Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

710 Mr. Whitney H. Eastman, % The Wil- 
liam O. Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

"11 Prof. Nathaniel G. Burleigh, Hanover, 
No@H: 


12 Mr. Edward B. Luitwieler, 196 Glen- 
wood St., Malden, Mass. 

13 Mr. Warde Wilkins, 18 Oliver St., Bos- 
ton 9, Mass, 

14 Mr. Clyfton Chandler, 30 State St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

715 Mr. Leo M. Folan, 18 Day St., Norwood, 
Mass., acting. 

16 Mr. H. Clifford Bean, 38 Algonquin St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

"17 Mr. Ralph Sanborn, 37 Arlington St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

718 Mr. Frederick W. Cassebeer, 953 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

719 Mr. John H. Chipman, 160 North St., 
Tufts College 59, Mass. 

20 Mr. Allan M. Cate, 11 Oak St., Belmont, 
Mass. 

21 Mr. Robert W. Elsasser, 35 Melrose St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

22 Mr. Francis H. Horan, 3 Walter Hast- 
ings Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

°23 Mr. Louis Lewinsohn, 48 Cronin Park 
Road, Montclair, N. J. 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS 


The Alumni Editor has received the fol- 
lowing since the last issue of the MAGAZINE: 
Class of 1876: Forty-seventh Annual Re- 
port; 14 pages. 
Class’ of 1883: 
Class of 1893: 
Class of 1903: 
Class of 1911: 
Class of 1913: 
4 pages, 
Class of 1918: 


Report; 106 pages. 

Eighth Report; 40 pages. 
Class Bulletin; 128 pages. 
Directory; 56 pages. 
Thirteen Up, Vol. 1, No. 5; 


The Roar; 4 pages. 


DARTMOUTH CLUB OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 


The following is a report of the past year’s 
program of the Dartmouth Club of Hartford: 

The first meeting of the Dartmouth Club of 
Hartford for the year of 1922-3 was held on 
Dartmouth Night, October 13, at which time 
Professor Laycock was the principal speaker. 
He gave a very interesting talk in regard to 
the present condition of the College and the 
prospects of the year 1922-3. 

The second meeting was held on December 
15, at which Professor Mecklin was expected 
to speak. Unfortunately he was held up by 
a late train and failed to arrive. Nevertheless 
we had an informal meeting and several of 
the undergraduates were present. 

On January 16, we had a meeting at which 
Prof, F. P. Emery was the speaker and which 
was exceedingly interesting, Professor Em- 
ery told us about the progress of the College 
during the first semester, and also gave us 
some very interesting side-lights on the pres- 
ent character of the undergraduate body. 

On February 15 the third meeting was held, 
at which Prof. L. F. Murch was the speaker. 
This was illustrated by lantern slides showing 
the activities of the Outing Club, and was in 
the nature of a Ladies’ Night. Unfortunately 
the moving picture reels on which we had 
planned failed to arrive, but nevertheless the 
meeting was successful from a social stand- 
point. 

On April 10 the meeting was addressed by 
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Mr. Alfred C. Fuller, president of the Fuller 
Brush Company of Hartford, who spoke on 
the subject, “The College Man and Business,” 
This was exceedingly interesting, and gave us 
a very fine vision of the place of the college 
man in business as a whole, 

The annual meeting was held on May 18, 
at which Judge George D. Thayer spoke con- 
cerning his recent trip around the world. At 
this meeting the following were 
elected: president, L. I. Corliss; vice-presi- 


officers 


dents, Thatcher W. Worthen and M. L. 
Blanchard; secretary and treasurer, P. W. 
Smith; executive committee, A. H. Green- 


wood, J. R. Saladine, Jr., Chandler Green. 
P. W. SmitH, Secretary. 


LAWRENCE, (MASS.) ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 


After six years without a meeting, the As- 
sociation met on the evening of May 19, at 
the Merrimack Valley Country Club, and the 
thirty-one men present had a very enjoyable 
and enthusiastic gathering. College songs 
were sung under the leadership of Robert E. 
Sault ’11, and several addresses were given, 
the most important being that of Prof. E. 
Gordon Bill, assistant dean of the College. 

The following officers were chosen: presi- 
dent, Daniel A, A'rundel ’00; vice-president, 
Cornelius J. Mahoney ’00; secretary, Laur- 
ence, J. O'Leary ’01; treasurer, Paul R. Clay 
07; executive committee, Edward S. Riley 
89, Frederic N. Chandler ’93, and Robert E. 
Saute Py: 

Those present were resolved to continue 
the meetings of the Association regularly in 
the future, 


~ 


CLASS REUNIONS 
Crass or 1873 


The jubilee reunion of the class of 1873 was 
one of the most successful which that class 
has had during all these years since they left 
the paternal care of President Asa Dodge 
Smith. A surprisingly large number came to- 
gether, to whom comfortable quarters had been 
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assigned in South Fayerweather Hall. Others 
were accommodated at the Woodstock Inn or 
some nearby place, and came back and forth 
in automobiles. Many ladies—wife, sister, 
daughter, or niece—increased the pleasure of 
the gathering. The new Dartmouth of to- 
day was amazing to those for whom this was 
the first visit since their day of graduation. 
The Boston Transcript had requested Francis 
E. Clark to prepare for them an illustrated 
article concerning the class of 1873, and this 
was an added feature of interest to the re- 
union. The class secretary had written per- 
sonal letters to some member of the family 
of every deceased classmate, and from wife 
or daughter or granddaughter letters of great 
interest had been received. At a most enjoy- 
able gathering of the ladies and men under the 
fine old trees on Sunday afternoon, these let- 
ters, which had been distributed among those 
present, were read. Many of the men visited 
the great gymnasium with its splendid swim- 
ming pool, and under capable escort had the 
plan of the Memorial Field explained on their 
visit there. Two checks of fifty dollars each 
had been given to the secretary, one by letter 
from the daughter of a deceased classmate, 
who in college was catcher on the college nine, 
the other by one of the non-graduates present. 
It was voted in. both cases to give half to the 
class treasury and the other half to the 
Memorial Field. The class banquet was held 
on Monday evening in one of the rooms of 
College Hall. 

The class banquet was followed by words 
of greeting or personal reminiscence, or by 
singing, although some of the young fellows 
discovered that their vocal chords had some- 
what degenerated. Nevertheless they bravely 
ventured. While the names of those who had 
passed away since the former reunion were 
read, all present rose to their feet and paid 
silent tribute to their memory, 

One of the enjoyable events of the reunion 
was a special reception given to the gentlemen 
and ladies of the fifty year class by President 
and Mrs. Hopkins. For the second time, the 
other being the reunion of 1913, the class of 
1873 captured the Prize Attendance cup. 

The members of the class and their ladies 
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who were present in Hanover were: Pro- 
fessor C. Frederick Bradley of Boston, still 
active in humanitarian causes; Dr, Francis E. 
Clark of Boston, founder and present head of 
the Christian Endeavor movement, now of 
world-wide influence; A. P. Cristy, founder 
and until recently editor of the Worcester 
Telegram, from whose active service he not 
long since retired after years of strenuous and 
successful effort; Rev. Pitt Dillingham of 
Boston, retired principal of the Calhoun School 
and Settlement, Calhoun, Ala., and still active 
in great social movements; Rev. George H. 
Dunlap of Boston, only just retired from ac- 


tive service after almost fifty years of pas- 


toral work; Ralph Field, for more than forty 
years connected with the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Company of Providence, R. I.; 
George P. Hadley of Goffstown, N. H.; Al- 
fred S. Hall, lawyer, of Boston; Dr. J. G. 
Hayes of Williamsburg, Mass.; Dr. Leonard 
Jarvis of Claremont, N. H.; Charles H. Jones 
of Boston, president of the Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Company; N. W. Ladd, 
lawyer, of Boston; J. T. Merrick of Boston; 
Rev. J. S. Moulton, pastor of the Unitarian 
church, Stow, Mass., for over thirty-seven 
years; C. D. Palmer of Manchester, N. H.; 
Professor Henry M. Paul, U. S. Navy, long 
professor of mathematics at the U. S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, Md.; Dr. Olney W. 


Phelps, Warren, Mass.; W. <A. Robbins, 
banker, Newark, Ohio; H. P. Saunderson, 
Manchester, N. H.; Dr. John C. Stewart, 


York Village, Me.; J. H. Willoughby of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Boston; Frederick S. Wright, banker, 
Newark, Ohio; and Rev. Samuel W. Adriance, 
Winchester, Mass. Among the ladies present 
were Mrs. C. F. Bradley, Mrs. F. E. Clark, 
Mrs. A. P. Cristy, Miss Helen Hall, Mrs. O. 
W. Phelps, Mrs. Charles H. Jones and daugh- 
ters, two nieces of Dr. J. C. Stewart, Miss 
Robbins of Newark, Ohio, Miss Maud H. 
Willoughby, the recipient of the class cup, 
Mrs. J. G. Hayes, Mrs. Freeman Putney, Mrs. 
Dr. O. D. Phelps, whose husband, Dr. Olney 
D., Dartmouth 1904, was also present, and 
Mrs. Samuel W. Adriance. 


SAMUEL W. ADRIANCE, Secretary. 
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Crass oF 1883 
Secretary, Alfred E. Watson, Hartford, Vt. 


The reunion of the class of 1883, upon the 
40th anniversary of the class from college, at 
the last Commencement, was attended by 
twenty-seven members of the class; ten more 
than at the 30th reunion. 


The percentage of living members in at- 
tendance was 55.1%, and was exceeded only 
by the class of 1873, which had 58.8%. Had 
only two more members of our class been 
present, and there are five of them living only 
a comparatively short distance from Hanover, 
the class of 1883 would have taken the cup, 
but no ’83 man would deprive the semi-centen- 
nial class of the honor that it won. We will 
try for it in 1933. 

Those of the class present were: Barstow, 
Blake, Bradley, Braley, Brown, Center, Chellis, 
Cressey, Felker, Gay, Glidden, Gordon, Gree- 
ley, Gulick, E. L., Johnson, McCrillis, Max- 
well, Moore, Niles, Pickard, Robertson, Ryder, 
Tenney, Waring, Watson, Whitehill, and Wood- 
fall. 

Richardson Hall was the headquarters of the 
class, ; 

Felker, Glidden, Gordon, McCrillis, Max- 
well, Robertson, Ryder, Watson, and Wood- 
fall had their wives with them, and Cressey 
was accompanied by his daughter. Blake has 
a son in college, and Gordon had a son gradu- 
ate at this Commencement. 

On Sunday about one half of the members 
present drove to Woodstock and had dinner 
at the Woodstock:Inn. After dinner the presi- 
dent and secretary and two other members of 
the class drove to Royalton and visited Rev. 
Levi Wild, a member who was not able to at- 
tend the reunion. 

The banquet of the class was held in the 
Alumni Room in College Hall, and every 
member who was back attended. After an 
excellent menu provided by the College was 
disposed of, each member present gave per- 
sonal reminiscences and a life story of himself 
since graduation. 

John McCrillis of Newport, N. H., who had 
been elected class president by a mail vote 
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after the death of President Holman A. Drew, 
was re-elected president, and Alfred E. Wat- 
son of Hartford, Vt., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, both by unanimous vote. 

All present concurred in the opinion that this 
was the best reunion that the class has ever 
had, and it was the largest. 


CLAss oF 1893 


The 30-year reunion of the class of 1893 was 
pleasantly informal, and especially enjoyable 
because some members of the class who had 
not attended a reunion in a quarter of a 
century were on hand for this one. Chairman 
Charles B, Gordon of the reunion committee 
arranged a picnic for Sunday afternoon at 
Lake Morey, which was a great success. After 
the baseball game Monday morning one more 
class picture was added to the quite long se- 
ries, and in the evening there was a_ jolly 
dinner in the grill room of College Hall. In- 
cidentally subscriptions were made at the din- 
ner sufficient in amount to fill the class quota 
for the Memorial Field fund. The class ap- 
preciated the honor of having their president, 
Guy W. Cox, the president also of the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association, and the election of 
Jarvis to the executive committee of the A\ls- 
sociation. 


Those present at the reunion were: Aborn, 
wife, and son; Baker, wife, and son; Bowers; 
Chandler and wife; Chadbourne, Cox, Dodge, 
Eaton, Ebbs, Fletcher; Fernald, wife, and son; 
C. A. French, wife, and daughter; Gordon, 
wife, and two daughters; Greeley and daugh- 
ter; Griffith and son; Jarvis; Kinney and wife; 
Leach and son; Lougee and nephew; Mann, 
Martyn, E. S. Miller; F,. W. Miller, wife, 
son, and daughter; Pearson; Penniman, wife, 
and daughter; Russell; Stevens, Stockwell, 
Van Horn, Weston, Wright and son. 

Letters from Brown and McKay were read 
at the dinner and the Secretary reported let- 
ers received for the 30-year report from 27 
other members of the class not able to be 
present at the reunion. 

H. C. Pearson, Secretary. 
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CLAss oF 1903 


One of the most distinguished of our ’03 
alumni wrote on that he was coming to the 
Twentieth Reunion, “for,” wrote he, “the 
decrepit old class will stage a reunion, will 
it not?” 

Mayhap it was the delightful uncertainty 
about what was to be done, the lack of 
advertising, broadcasting, personal letter 
writing, appeals, and literature so conspicu- 
ously present on most occasions nowadays 
that made the real appeal and brought the 
bunch. And again, most of us are of Yankee 
type and inquisitive, we do not like to get 
left out. And a mystery is alluring. Prob- 
ably everyone felt that something was being 
put over on him. Certainly it wasn’t that 
they wanted to be shown. The classmate 
from Missouri, born in Sandwich, was con- 
spicuous by his absence. Although, of 
course, after reading in the Bulletin that he 
would be there, one could easily guess that 
he would not. Other things were harder to 
determine. 

Perhaps a committee-less affair is the 
right kind and most attractive to a (‘‘mid- 
dle-aged”) young-feeling generation that is 
advertised by the College itself to appear 
on crutches at the fence, with a cane on 
parade. To say nothing of the disgusted 
remark of the boy on the campus after the 
procession to the ball game was formed and 
suddenly he saw ’03 butt in and lead the 
procession, the oldest, class on parade, “Huh, 
and are the old men going to march, too?” 

Yes, we had no particularly good cos- 
tumes, some of us at that didn’t get our white 
hats, our ex-Alumni Council member from 
Philadelphia as yet hasn’t his cane, but just 
the same, in the words of our young class 
agent, who ought to know, “We had the 
best reunion in our history, and I can’t be- 
lieve but that any little difficulties that arose 
can be ironed out.” At any rate, there were 
66 men back, 40 of the fair sex came, and, 
to quote one of them, “After this they are 
always coming whenever any of the family 
come.” No more of this “Friend Wife” 
stuff; it won’t be surprising to see the 
women running the 25th reunion. Some ten 
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of our children were there also, with 
apologies to Wentworth Hadley, who is 
taller than his father, perhaps to Marion 
Hanlon, and certainly to anyone else that 
might feel a little funny if called a child. 

All up to this point is of course pure airy 
persiflage. Now, to try to give a little 
information to those who did not come. And 
let no one think for a moment that failure 
to come is an indication of anything less of 
desire to come than is the act of coming. I 
know one couple were kept away by a re- 
cent bereavement, one man’s wife was in 
the hospital, etc. On honor, I think as far 
as the heart and the inclination went we 
would have had at least 110. (I am think- 
ing of the fact that 1903 contributors to 
the Alumni Fund July 1 numbered 110— 
and the money quota was filled. May they 
never be less!) 

Al. S. Bolster was sitting on his suitcase 
in the square in Nashua, N. H., about 11 
A. M. on Friday. Vic Cutter, with a new 
car he wished to drive slowly, and O. W. 
Smith, who was to get Luce at Milford, 
had gone ahead. C. T. Hall rode with 
Cutter. Along came Hy Ruppel, after es- 
caping the speed law, with his Marmon, 
and picked him up. It had rained on the 
coast this morning, and Rup had told 
Lilian that he wouldn’t start, but he did. 
This same rain accounted for the fact that 
Howard and Pratt, who were passed getting 
gasoline, had no lunch with them. Meat 
Hanlon got up early, cut across lots to 
Miller Park entrance, climbed the mountain 
in his closed car, camped out, cooked eggs, 
etc., which proved mighty useful later. He 
inveigled one or two half way up the moun- 
tain, but when Swan and Stockwell arrived, 
to say nothing of Fred Johnston and his 
Dodge or M. R. Brown with his Peerless 
(Dick’s wife went to her Smith reunion and 
kindly let him have the car), it was decided 
to picnic beside the road, where George 
Gage and his party, to say nothing of Ned 
Burbeck or the rest of us, could watch their 
valuables. A. K. Smith and Ote Mudge, if 
I remember rightly, were the water boys. 
Food and drink were provided for all. 
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About this time blew in Ned Kenerson, 
having picked up Bucky Lewers fresh from 
the New York boat, Billy Grant, who has 
two boys in Kent School, Conn., and was 
back for his first look at the changed Dart- 
mouth, Crowell, from Chicago by way of 
New York, introduced as Demi John, but 
all there, believe me, and some sight for 
sore eyes. Thoughts of Bunker Schlatter, 
Jim Cresswell, Hooker Haugan, Hungry 
Hoke, Pierpont, last but not least the Brat 
Wentworth, all that Midwestern crowd. If 
Jack can get back, why can’t you?) May we 
see them all at the 25th! 

Middle Mass was ready for us, with 
Hagenbuckle, varsity end. “It isn’t the fat 
ones only that can play football,” with a 
look at Pete Hurd, whom we saw break his 
ankle last fall, his boss, in charge. And 
weren’t these two boys nice to us? ‘They 
told some one that ours was the most de- 
cent class that ever had a reunion in the 
Hall. And no one got their goat—not even 
the Smith alumna (it wasn’t her husband, 
he probably stole it), who asked the pointed 
query, “At what time of the day or night do 
you pretend to keep ICE in this cooler?” 
Ice is a necessary factor for a successful 
reunion. We hope every one fixed these 
boys up as they deserved; if not, perhaps 
it isn’t too late now. Some of us had good 
rooms; some, “about as much privacy as a 
goldfish.” The shower baths were impar- 
tial; if they wouldn’t work for Paul, why 
neither would they work for Cohen or for 
Edwards. Some of us, and we applied may- 
be May 8 or before, got stuck in the Pest 
House, or some even in Reed. What of it? 
By the time all got to bed the first night 
we learned that there was “nothing to do,” 
that 12 o’clock was curfew on the first night 
in Hanover, and that the main idea in hav- 
ing a picnic at Miller Park was to provide 
_a midnight or later luncheon from the rem- 
nants. Yes, we have no bananas, but we 
have sardines, cheese, cake, et cetera; and, 
well, to tell the truth, we did have some fine 
young ripe, tender, juicy, luscious fruit from 
Honduras. 

Saturday morning we were scheduled to 
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watch ’08 play ’13 at baseball, but we fooled 
them, retreated in good order to the vicinage 
of our far-famed 10th Reunion headquarters, 
and played at a game of our own. Same old 
game as always, except that when we reached 
third base we were cheered up by the sight 
of a cheering section of ladies rather than by 
the old time means of good cheer, E. L. 
Brown was a catcher. Lina sent her Dutch 
Crosse up by train in time to get into the in- 
field. Smith, J. F., came right through from 
North Carolina to act as pinch hitter. R. W. 
Brown made a good umpire. If it gets down 
to a case of three-old-cat for our 25th, I 
should say Watson, Haney, maybe John Hale 
McElroy would surely be eligible. Who was 
it that made the one-hand, bare-hand catch in 
left field and broke up the game? F. J. Hall? 
Billy Keyes? Lovell? I don’t think so. It 
might have been Newell, but my best guess 
is that it was Georgie Reed. It was not 
Scudder, that is sure, 

Kelley came from Chelsea that afternoon, 
and found some friends; Kidger rode with 
him. Jerry Mahoney came early instead of 
late. Just when the Albany bunch arrived 
cannot be told; Sleicher didn’t stay through, 
but Sherman Arnold Murphy was right there 
whenever wanted—count on him. Bullard we 
know came straight from his farm, in a hurry 
to get back to keep his men going and get the 
work done. Enough about the arrivals, and 
not a word about the departure. Let it suffice 
that Bergengren has a picture to prove that 
he made it in the Ford and had Hess with 
him. 

Saturday night Tink Erwin threw pictures 
on the screen, and Karl Skinner led the hum- 
ming. The later evening entertainment, 
despite Freddy Baker’s best efforts, was some- 
what of a frost. Was anyone to blame be- 
cause 1 and 2 got confused, and many mar- 
ried men went to bed early, surprising their 
wives. Perhaps it was a good thing to get a 
lot of good sleep and prepare for our as pro- 
grammed somewhat strenuous Sunday re- 
union. 

Sunday was a clear, not too hot day, and 
Billy Morgan, the president of the Outing 
Club, at his Cube Mountain cabin fed us a 
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plenty with salad chicken (not veal-made 
salad or hash-made, as has been had in Han- 
over), with strawberry shortcake, and all the 
fixings. It is interesting to know that the 
ten cents or so per person netted from: such 
feeds is spent on entertaining freshmen in 
the fall. Thorpe showed in for the first time 
here; also Chedel, If I remember rightly, 
Kimball was in still later. Mike Dunn, hating 
to leave the municipality of which he is presi- 
dent, was last to arrive. Jackson, reported to 
be in Vienna, was early there, and stayed 
right through. We came back dusty, and 
those who came back on the Vermont side 
came back dustier. 

After a shower bath and the proper re- 
freshment, it is hoped that we were all in the 
proper mood to go to church; at any rate 
to church we went, personally conducted to 
our seats by Morton Bowles French. I don’t 
think I have mentioned this young man before, 
and you might have thought that he was not 
there. But he was. And we all got good 
seats, It is to be hoped that the new seating, 
the new placing of the organ, and the gen- 
eral enlargement did not take away from us 
the sense of intimacy and association with the 
hallowed place where we have heard so many 
inspiring talks. 

It was a swift transition, or would have 
been in the old days, perhaps we are all more 
dignified, more sober, more mature, now, from 
church to banquet, from prayers to toasts, 
from sermon to speeches. But we went right 
at it with all the old vigor and a determined 
vim, The old guard—well, it changes some, 
but it is always there when wanted. A glee 
club was organized, with Omar Swenson as 
leader and Nat Batchelder as prompter. Pretty 
good steadying influence, Nat Batch; you 
might say he stands for, is typical of, the 
class in a way, good representative 1903 man; 
what more could a man want said of him? 
Pray Wadham and Prexy Whelden were 
trailing along; pretty good trailers at that— 
always willing to trail. 

Well, anyway, the banquet was held. One 
of the class was heard to say that there was 
“one rowdy table.” And one of the witnesses, 
I think it may have been one of our wives, I 
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dunno, some one of the fair sex at any rate, 
is reported to have said that “one table was 
having a good time”. Such stuff, of course, 
depends upon the viewpoint, you might say 
the perspective, There were speeches. What 
is a banquet without speeches? The new class 
yell, “Did you bring your bathrobe? What is 
the size of your hat?,’03, ’03, 03 (some noise 
indescribable) Wow!” was given. Some songs 
were sung, and some were attempted. We 
hear there was noise on the campus after 3 
A.M. It seems to be a matter of record 
that the class voted to separate itself from 
any and all funds it might call its own, and 
then elected two treasurers. Some optimism 
shown there. Are we all prepared to make 
good ? 

Our governor, F. H. Brown, did not shake 
hands with us until Monday night, but the 
welcome was just as hearty from those of us 
left. Pillsbury, I think, was the last man to 
arrive. Ted Hale seemed to think the golf 


course was pretty hilly and everything else 


was a draw. Guess he is right. Here is hop- 
ing that we have a golf contest of some kind 
at our 25th, and that Queech Safford wins it. 
He seems to hold the honors as par excellence 
the best raconteur in the class, He might as 
well have the athletic honors as well. 

By election, agreement, appointment, ar- 
rangement, on the basis of feasibility, and 
by desire, your class secretary is Charles L. 
Luce, Esq., of Milford, N. H. Your class 
agent is Morton B. French, Room 1936, 195 
Broadway, New York city. Your class editor, 
in charge of the class news section in the 
ALUMNI MAGAZINE, will be P. E. Whelden, 
Ludlow, Vt. If you see an item about a class- 
mate, get any news, or can tell us of yourself, 
send it to him, Any old item is news, like 
summer addresses, trips, etc. Let us have 
them. That function of the secretary which 
makes him “the responsible executive officer 
of the class’ is delegated and will be exer- 
cised by election, agreement, and on the basis 
of feasibility by P. E. Whelden, 516 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Newton Center, Mass. Now 
is the time, hot from the 20th, to send him 
suggestions for the 25th. 

P. E. WHELDEN, Editor 
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CLAss oF 1908 


Ideal weather conditions, enthusiasm, and 
numbers were some of the contributing fac- 
tors to the most successful reunion held by 
the class of 1908. 


A big tenth year reunion was out of the 
question because of the war, but compensa- 
tion came in the form of the fifteenth, 


The official score was eighty-five men, sixty- 
five wives, and twenty-one children, a total 
of one hundred seventy-one, The mileage con- 
sumed in reaching Hanover was not small, 
with men coming from Canada, 
Colorado, Washington, and Brazil, 

Class headquarters were in Hitchcock Hall, 
where the faithful began to gather on Friday 
afternoon, June. 15. 

Identification and first greetings filled the 
time until adjournment in a body to College 
Hall for supper, In the evening the class of 
1913 were hosts at an informal dance in the 
Trophy Room of the Alumni Gymnasium. 

Saturday morning, in costumes of tan and 
green sweaters, white skirts and trou, the 
class paraded, and then witnessed an interclass 
baseball game on the campus. The rest of the 
day was devoted to golf, riding, and a general 
revisiting of familiar spots. In the afternoon 
a reception was held by President and Mrs. 
Hopkins, and in the evening the Players pre- 
sented the “Sahara Derby” in Webster Hall. 

On Sunday morning a_ thirty-three-mile 
drive brought the entire group to the D. O. C. 
cabin at Armington pond, where lunch was 
served, After lunch, a thrill, not on the pro- 
gram, was supplied when a forest fire broke 
out half a mile from the cabin and caused 
a hurried retreat to the cars. A force of for- 
ty fire fighters soon arrived and took control. 
Thanks to a favoring wind, the party was at 
no time in danger, but the rush and roar of 
the flames and the clouds of black smoke will 
not soon be forgotten. 

Through the courtesy of Colonel Pike, an 
enjoyable afternoon was spent at the Lake 
Tarleton Club on the way back to Hanover. 

On Sunday evening the class. put on a sa- 
cred concert in the Nugget Theatre, at which 
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the Outing Club films were presented, fol- 
lowed by those of Tat Badger’s trip through 
the South Sea Islands. Violin solos by Mrs. 
A\, L, Lewis and soprano solos by Mrs. E. A. 
Greeley completed a fine evening. 

All classes paraded to the ball game with 
Cornell on Monday morning. In the after- 
noon fraternity reunions and a lawn party at 
Hitchcock all filled the program. 

At a business meeting of the class, held at 
Thayer School, plans were outlined for a more 
efficient handling of the Alumni Fund, and the 
following officers were elected: president, Mal- 
colm Stearns; vice-president, J. J. Donahue; 
treasurer, A. B, Barnes; secretary, L. M. 
Symmes; assistant secretaries, R, R. Marsden 
and A. B. Rotch. 

While the men were attending a dinner at 
the Hotel Rogers in Lebanon, the ladies en- 
joyed the concert of the Musical Clubs. 

With the Alumni Luncheon on Tuesday the 
official reunion of the class came to an end. 
About sixty, however, motored to Ashfield, 
Mass., and continued the party for the balance 
of the week at Treadway’s hotel, the Ashfield 
House, 

On Saturday, with many regrets, the party 
broke up and the Fifteenth became a memory. 


R. R, MARSDEN. 


CLaAss oF 1913 


From Friday, June 15, to Tuesday, June 19, 
when the reunion in Hanover was over, Han- 
over was blessed with the most glorious 
weather for a Commencement, and all those 
back for Thirteen’s Tenth enjoyed every min- 
ute of it. At any rate, those 114 men and 53 
wives who returned to Topliff can testify and 
affirm that it. was one long round of pleasure, 
even unto or into the wee hours of each morn- 
ing. In spite of late hours, all were on deck 
bright and early every day for the events 
scheduled. We could tell of one couple, how- 
ever, who were wakened by the band as it 
paraded by Topliff on Monday morning, 
headed for the Memorial Field, “but that is 
another story.” 

We missed reaching the record for atten- 
dance established by 1911 in 1921, but we didn’t 
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miss any of its records for a good reunion; we 
admit it, even though Dick Paul, Chet Butts, 
and Al Wheeler are not quite ready to do so 
themselves. 

All day Friday, starting with Bill Towler’s 
league in the 1913 special car from Chicago 
arriving early in the morning, Thirteeners and 
wives were landing at Topliff Hall, our head- 
quarters. It was one grand good gathering, 
and it indicated a large crowd and a large 
time, 

At 8.30 the “Ten Joes” of Musical Club fame 
held forth in the Trophy Room for our dance. 
It was “some dance,” and shortly after it 
started the whole college and the alumni re- 
alized that 1913 was in town and joined in. 
This was the first of a series of dances, and 
all were open to the college and the alumni, 
except the last one, held Monday evening in 
Commons after the class dinner and the Mu- 
sical Club concert. 

Linc and Mary Morton worked all Friday 
eve getting the costumes ready, and on Sat- 
urday morning we blossomed forth, men in 
white knickers, green golf stockings, green 
flannel shirts, and green and white caps, while 
the girls wore green and white sweaters, har- 
lequin green plaid back and sleeves and white 
striped fronts. 

We had a piano at the dorm, and our own 
Jazz Band, consisting of five of the “Ten 
Joes.” The “band’—all undergraduates also 
wearing our costume—stayed with us until 
Monday night, when all was over, and I am 
sure enjoyed the parties as much as we did. 


On Saturday morning we practiced with our 
music our marching song, “Yes, we have no 
good ‘licker’, we have no good ‘licker’ today,” 
to the tune of “Yes, we have no _ ba- 
nanas,’ words by “Chum” Hayes, and the 
great Gallagher and Shean song, using the 
words furnished by Ted Davis. “Red” Spil- 
lane led the singing from the top of the piano, 
out in the yard. The piano was outdoors all 
day long each day, and “Red” was on top of 
it a good part of the time. After the rehear- 
sal we marched to the campus to join the other 
reuning classes, and to play a_ three-inning 
game of baseball with 1908. We won, or was 
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it a tie? The game lasted two innings any- 
way. 

Saturday evening the ladies occupied the 
front seats at “The Sahara Derby,” while the 
men visited the Vale of Tempe and harmon- 
ized around the “Orchard Tea.” The meet- 
ing had been so well advertised that there 
were many among those present, and still the 
good weather continued, After the show we 
moved to the Trophy Room, where we staged 
another dance, until it was Sunday. 

Sunday dawned “brite and fair,” and at 
about 11 o’clock we all started in machines for 
the picnic at Moose Mountain Outing Club 
cabin. Freddie Page led the way and had the 
lunch of chicken salad, bread and buter, hot 
coffee, and salted peanuts, followed by real 
strawberry shortcake, all ready. Lunch was 
served by Outing Club members, and all pres- 
ent were ready to admit they were pleasantly 
surprised. But few of the class had ever 
been up the mountain, but all will be ready to 
go again. Bill Towler and Ted Davis went in 
wading in the swimming pool, but no one tried 
to swim. After lunch many climbed to the 
Lookout, and were well repaid for their ef- 
forts. Our band, of course, was with us, and 
many of those not climbing to the top danced 
on the veranda of one of the cabins. Three 
o’clock arrived too soon, and we had to return 
to Hanover and Dartmouth Hall for the class 
picture, 

The class picture was followed by a tea 
for the ladies at the home of Mrs. Burton. 
Belle Conant and Florence French, assisted 
by Louise Nelson and Carolyn McAllister, 
poured. The class is greatly indebted to Mrs. 
Burton for her kindness in offering her home 
and grounds for the afternoon. The class 
meeting was held in Dartmouth Hall, and only 
the “gentlemen of class,” as one program had 
it, were present. There were many important 
matters discussed at the meeting, and a short 
but impressive memorial service for the five 
men who died during the war, as this was our 
first meeting since the end of the war. Mr. 
George G. Clark, chairman of the Memorial 
Fund Committee, was present, and congratu- 
lated the class on its splendid showing in ex- 
ceeding its quota of $4000, and he expressed 
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his appreciation for the very fine work Em- 
mett Pishon had done in carrying the class 
over the top. Joe Barnett made a “thrilling” 
address just before hurrying to the Junc to 
catch his train for Chicago, and we hope he 
found his check book in Chi. Linc Morton 
and Bill Towler got in good licks on the Al- 
umni Fund as soon as the meeting adjourned. 

The new officers elected were: Marc S. 
Wright, president; Warde Wilkins, secretary ; 
Nathan C. Lenfesty, treasurer; T. Willard 
Towler, class agent; Emmett Pishon, class ed- 
itor; and an executive committee of Lincoln 
E. Morton and John J. Remsen in addition to 
the five officers. 

In conjunction with 1908, a “sacred concert” 
was staged at the Nugget Theatre on Sun- 
day eve, and as 1913’s part we furnished Red 
Spillane, Mose Ewing, the movies of Han- 
over, Dartmouth, the Outing Club and canoe 
trip, and that great duet, Harry McDevitt and 
Les Wiggin. 1908 furnished several acts, and 
1918 and 1920 were cheated out of presenting 
two acts which they had arranged. We ad- 
journed to different parts of the campus to 
gather again at the dorm for a Monday morn- 
ing dance at 12 o’clock. Our jazz band, under 
the efficient leadership of “Spike” Hamilton, 
was on deck, and right here let me present our 
band to the rest of the class—“Spike” Ham- 
ilton, violin, “Wally” Lord, sax, Paul Hexter, 
piano, Windsor Sturtevant, banjo, and Rich- 
ards, drums. They did a good job well, said 
they enjoyed it, and if they had half the fun 
we did, all is well. The midnight dance in the 
first floor corridor was an innovation for re- 
unions, and a great success. At 2.45 we 
learned that 1913 led the alumni parade to 
Memorial Field and the ball game on Mon- 
day morning, so the dance was stopped at 3. 
Several couples, however, went to the Junc 
for an early breakfast, and returned to the 
golf club to play unitl it was time to march 
behind the band. 

Monday morning all were up on time, at 
‘ least almost all, and were present for the 
Dartmouth-Cornell game. Dartmouth won 
2 to 1, and it was “some hot”—a regular Com- 
mencement ball game day. During the game 
Eskimo pies were found to be traveling very 
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slowly down the grandstand, so the vendor 
was personally conducted down to sections 7 
and 8, filled with our bunch, until we were all 
cooled off a bit, Monday evening the wives 
again occupied the front of Webster Hall for 
the Musical Club concert, and during the con- 
cert loudly applauded our “Ten Joes” playing 
“our class song’—“Yes, we have no _ good 
‘Licker’.” 

There were 84 present at the dinner, as 
many had to leave Sunday even and Monday 
morning. It was a real dinner, and Perry 
Fairfield and Max Norton did themselves 
proud. Red Spillane led the singing from the 
top of the piano, as usual, and was in better 
voice than on Sunday eve. Harold McAl- 
lister, the retiring president, spresided, and 
called on Dr. Bernard Spillane of Hartford, 
Conn., ex-mayor of Hanover, for a few words 
of welcome, The mayor responded nobly, and 
presented again his platform. Harry Hillman, 
who was elected to honorary membership in 
the class at the meeting on Sunday, was called 
on, and told how close he had always been to 
the class, having entered Hanover with us in 
the fall of 1909. Ralph Stone gave the sequel 
of his Sachem oration in a splendid “Soak’em’’ 
oration. His hits were good, and he left us 
some real thoughts, President Hopkins was 
present, and gave one of the finest talks I’ve 
heard him give, and this was the opinion of 
dozens of others there, who spoke of it af- 
terwards. 

After the dinner, the wives joined us, and we 
had a private dance. No outsiders were al- 
lowed, and it proved to be the best dancing 
party we had during those four days. As 
floor director Mayor Spillane has no equal. 

Tuesday morning the reunion was over for 
many, but not for 53 men and wives and one 
class baby, Annabelle Shepler, for we ad- 
journed to Whitefield, N. H., where Frank 
Dodge of the class of 1911 welcomed us at 
his Mountain View House. 1911 had told us 
that it was a beautiful hotel, that it was the 
finest spot in the White Mountains, and that 
a wonderful time could be found there. It 
is all of that, but they did not begin to tell 
about it, nor can anyone describe the hotel, 
the marvelous service, the location. You 
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must go yourself the next time. There was a 
picnic trip to Lost River and the Flume after 
the golf tournament, an all day picnic up Mt. 
Washington, where Sherm Ward’s’ magic 
words produced hot coffee for all. There were 
golf tournaments, tennis, dancing, bridge, 
singing, a show given by “Red” Spillane, 
“Chum” Hayes, and “My Son Emmett” Pi- 
shon, assisted by the entire company as or- 
chestra. We owe a lot to Frank Dodge and 
his mother and father for making our post- 
reunion such a tremendous success. 


All who were in Hanover for 1923 are 
planning on 1928, and I’m sure the Fifteenth 
can be just as fine as the Tenth. It will be 
“under the same management.” Let’s get set 
now for 1928. 


At the class dinner on Monday our honor- 
ary member, Mr. Franklin P. Shumway, made 
some very flattering remarks about the chair- 
man of the reunion committee and the reun- 
ion plans. Let me express here my appre- 
ciation to all those who returned to Hanover 
for the reunion, for making me the happy and 
proud possessor of a Hamilton watch, to be 
“properly inscribed.” 


As stated in the beginning, the weather was 
perfect, everything went as planned, all re- 
membered they were on a vacation holiday, 
and it was reported that a good time was had 
by all. 


Warpde WILKINS, Secretary. 


CLass oF 1918 


The old standby, “And a good time was had 
by all,” is as good a phrase as can be found in 
describing the Furious Fifth which the 1918 
Pirate Ship has just weathered so successful- 
ly. All credit for engineering this feat be- 
longs to F. J. Clahane and his able mates of 
the reunion committee, who burned much mid- 
night oil and labored months in preparation 
for the deed. 

Aftermaths are always productive of a flock 
of figures, and therefore in order not to dis- 
appoint we delve into statistics just once to 
announce that the roster of Eighteeners able 
to make the grade to Hanover to attend the 
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Furious Fifth numbered 8&4 and a complement 
of an even dozen good wives, Not a very 
large crew to be sure, and yet a fair enough 
showing for the fifth year out, when our bud- 
ding lawyers, M.D.’s, and financiers are try- 
ing to break into the headlines and find it most 
dificult to get away from respective jobs. 

In chronicling this now historic period in the 
life of the class, it is only natural to say that 
the opening of the reunion was auspicious. 
And so it was. The hand-shaking event took 
place Friday evening in the Little Theatre, © 
where the girls successfully entertained those 
inclined to the Terpsichorean. Being “the 
event” of the evening, it attracted numerous 
recruits from the cohorts of ’20 and the other 
classes, whose commanders were at a loss to 
account for the depletion in their forces at 
headquarters. 

On Saturday morning our 18ers came into 
their rightful heritage with the issuance of 
orange and white pirate togs, garnished with 
a bloody sash and an equally ferocious ban- 
danna as headgear; and not to forget the la- 
dies, who blossomed forth as embryo Carmens. 
These uniforms were a knockout, and far 
overshadowed those of any other crew on the 
campus. Being thus fittingly adorned, the 
buccaneers promptly vented their  piratical 
fury upon the 1920 convicts in a tilt on the dia- 
mond, It goes without saying that the pirates 
won,—the score is of no account. This bloody 
deed having been accomplished, a siesta for 
the afternoon was declared. 

It was not until that evening that events 
properly assumed the furious stage. This was 
at the memorable class dinner in the Com- 
mons, An account of the proceedings cannot 
be divulged to the uninitiated, except to say 
that all advance instructions were followed ex- 
plicitly by all pirates. Even the girls were 
taboo, and were shipped off to be tucked away 
in some quiet nook in Webster Hall. Dur- 
ing the dining(?) Vice-President Hood wield- 
ed the gavel, and despite the protests of his 
august counselors insisted upon a class meet- . 
ing. The result was another misdeal, in which 
some Eighteeners decided that F. W. Casse- 
beer should be elected the next secretary to 
take a fling at the much traveled portfolio. 
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The dinner having been unusually heavy, 
someone suggested that the class needed more 
fresh air and a larger arena to conduct their 
exercise, So the night’s festivities were con- 
cluded with a circus in the big tent on the cam- 
pus, This was by all odds the star event of 
the Commencement, and was put on for the 
benefit of distinguished visitors at the Han- 
over Inn. Chief Pirate Christgau was ring- 
master, and before a capacity house proceeded 
to put on a list of hair-raisers, in which all 
our leading pirates including Tom Bryant, Er- 
nie Earley, Curt Tripp, Tom Proctor, Dick 
Cooley, Herm Whitmore, and Eddie Felt par- 
ticipated. Roman chariot races and Mexican 
bullfights couldn’t hold a candle against those 
put on by our buccaneers, 

All prognostications were upset when on 
Sunday, the day of sleep, all hands were on 
deck shortly before sunrise ready for a 30- 
mile automobile jaunt across country to Camp 
Wallula, a boys’ camp run by B. A. Hoban 
12 at Twin Lakes near New London, N. H. 
At this magnificent spot Bud Hoban allowed 
our boys and girls complete freedom of his 
camp. Here Sunday leisure found expres- 
sion in swimming, canoeing, dancing, or most- 
ly just plain loafing in wonderful surround- 
ings. 

Upon return to Hanover Sunday night, most 
pious Eighteeners attended the sacred concert 
at the Nugget. As far as we could deter- 
mine it was sacred only to Henry’s peanuts,— 
but then, they were for self-defense. The 
grand and glorious Furious Fifth was offici- 
ally brought to a close Monday with a parade 
to the ball game at Memorial Field, in which 
our pirates led the captured ’20 convicts in 
lockstep procession. 

Wives at an official 1918 function were a 
distinct novelty. Everything was O.K., how- 
ever, as our roughnecks seem to have been 
able to find their bearings in the presence of 
the ladies after five years of training. The 
kiddies were not yet in evidence, but we'll 
look for them at the Tenth, when we expect 
to have on public exhibition the winner of that 
ton of coal. 

The star performer of the 1918 circus, Tom 
Bryant, sustained a sprained ankle in the 
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course of a bullfight, and was taken to the 
Mary Hitchcock Hospital for a couple of days 
visit among the nurses. Tom is a bit hazy 
as to what happened that night, but says he 
hopes the others had as good a time as he did. 

In the self-same circus Tom Proctor forgot 
what he was doing in the pole-climbing contest 
and down comes Tom, electric light and all. 
This was a signal for a preoccupied New 
Hampshire motorist to run into another car 
calmly parked near the tent, 

Hon. S. B. Jones, claiming exemption on ac- 
count of business, sent Mrs, Jones as his offi- 
cial representative to the reunion. We believe 
she also had secret instructions to see to it 
that Treasurer Earley kept to the straight and 
narrow. 

Fat Sheldon’s vehicle of locomotion evident- 
ly did not take kindly to the country trails to 
Twin Lakes. It is whispered that the boss of 
Rupert, Vt., had to call upon his wife in a 
mechanical emergency en route because he 
couldn’t quite make the distance between the 
running board and old mother earth himself. 

Bud Hoban deserves a vote of thanks for 
letting the class have free run of his camp. 
We think it is the best spot that could possibly 
have been selected for a picnic, and that Bud 
Hoban has undoubtedly rallied to himself a 
boosters club for his camp in all of the 18- 
ers who were able to attend the picnic. It cer- 
tainly is a great place to recommend to any 
youngster one may happen to know. 

Eighteen’s own private faithful band lost 
its sense of direction on the way to Camp 
Wallula, but found its bearings in time to 
provide some jazz later in the afternoon. 

A group photograph of reuning 18-ers can 
be had for $1 from the White Studio, Han- 
over. 

Speaking of pictures, the Secretary wants 
all those who took snapshots at reunion to send 
him their negatives, It is planned to make a 
selection of those received, and offer a repre- 
sentative set of reunion prints to any one in 
the class at a nominal price. Further an- 
nouncements regarding this will be made later. 

Al Sibbernsen and Doc Woodruff were 
among the Westerners to migrate East for 
the Furious Fifth. New Yorkers were scarce, 
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and too many of them entered pleas of busi- 
ness. 

Al Rice is another one of our prospering 
bond merchants, who is selling his wares in the 
Metropolitan District. 

After hibernating in Baltimore, Al Gott- 
schaldt again seeks the warmer climes and is 
back at Atlanta, Georgia, While at Baltimore 
he came across Bud Hoban, and thus man- 
aged to swing the 1918 picnic to Twin Lakes. 

Don’t forget those negatives of the boys 
and wife taken at the Furious Fifth. Send them 
in now to F. W. Cassebeer, 953 Madison Av- 
enue, New York city. 


F. W. CASSEBEER, Secretary. 


NECROLOGY 
CLAss oF 1860 


Samuel Quarles Dearborn died March 1, 
1923, at his home in Effingham, N. H. 

The son of Josiah and Belinda (Quarles) 
Dearborn, he was born in Effingham, January 
26, 1835, and prepared for college at Wolf- 
boro Academy, He was a member of the 
Zeta Psi fraternity. 

After graduation he studied law at Effing- 
ham and Dover until October, 1861, when he 
was admitted to the bar and began practice 
at Ossipee, N. H, After a year he returned 
to Effingham. September 20, 1864, he en- 
listed as private in Company D, 18th New 
Hampshire Volunteers. His service was 
mostly at City Point, Va., and in Washington, 
and he was mustered out with his regiment 
June 10, 1865. He then returned to his law 
practice in his native town, and _ continued 
there through the rest of his active life. 





CLASS oF 1869 


Dr. Hiram Eugene McNutt died suddenly 
May 24 at his home in Aberdeen, S. D. 

Dr. McNutt was born in Warrensburg, N. 
Y., September 21, 1848, the son of Dr. Hiram 
and Rebecca K. McNutt. 

Dr. McNutt fitted for college at Warrens- 
burg Academy and entered Dartmouth in the 
fall of 1865, graduating from there in 1869, 
and in the medical department of the college 
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two years later. He was a member of Alpha 
Delta Phi. 

He also attended a course of lectures in the 
Albany Medical College. He practiced for a 
year with his father at Warrensburg, when 
he went West to Iowa, practicing there for 
two years, then going to Huron, Ohio, where 
he remained three years, and from there went 
to Milwaukee, Wis., for three years. 

When the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railroad was extended west from Minneapolis, 
Dr. McNutt went out and settled at its ter- 
minal, Aberdeen, S. D., where he practiced 
for forty-two years. He retired two years 
ago, 

For several years he was secretary of the 
State Board of Health, the executive medical 
officer of the state, passing on the licensing of 
physicians from other states; he also framed 
many of the state laws in relation to sanita- 
tion, contagious diseases, and quack doctors, 
which gave him much prominence throughout 
the state and made him quite popular with the 
regular physicians. 

While located at Huron, Ohio, he married 
Miss Delia L. Snow of Albany, N. Y., daugh- 
ter of Joseph L. and Fanny Snow. She died 
last September, and since then he has been in 
failing health. 

He leaves one daughter, Mrs. John L. Tolmie 
of Huron, S. D., and two grandsons, ten and 
thirteen years of age, for whom he has made 
arrangements to attend Dartmouth College 
when they are old enough; he also leaves one 
brother, Randolph McNutt, Dartmouth ’71, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 





Edward Everett Parker died at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Nashua, N. H., June 24, 1923, after 
an illness of nine weeks. 

The son of James and Deverd (Corey) 
Parker, he was born in Brookline, N. H., Jan- 
uary 7, 1842, and prepared for college at Phil- 
lips Exeter, Appleton, and Colby Academies 
August 20, 1863, during his preparatory stud- 
ies, he enlisted in the United States Navy as 
a landsman, and served in the South Atlantic 
Squadron until his discharge, October 10, 1864, 
being rated as ship’s yeoman during most of 
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his period of service, He was a member of 
Kappa Kappa Kappa, and poet on Class Day. 

For the first year after graduation he was 
principal of Warrensburg (N. Y.) Academy, 
and then for a time of the high schools of 
Wareham and Middleboro, Mass. In. August, 
1871, he began the study of law in the office 
of Aaron F. Stevens of Nashua, and being 
admitted to the bar in 1873 he formed a part- 
nership with his instructor under the firm 
name of Stevens and Parker, which continued 
until 1880. He was city solicitor in 1876 and 
1877, and in 1879 was appointed judge of pro- 
bate for Hillsborough County. This position 
he held until he reached the age limit for re- 
‘tirement in 1912. He was a member of the 
board of education of Nashua for six years. 
Since his retirement from office he has spent 
most of his time at his home in Brookline. 

Judge Parker was greatly interested in his- 
torical studies, and edited the “History of 
Nashua,” published in 1897, and the “History 
of Brookline,” in 1913. 

He was a Mason, a member of the Knights 
of Pythias, and of the G. A. R., in which he 
had been department commander and had held 
other important offices. 

December 20, 1877, Judge Parker was mar- 
ried to Alice Prince, daughter of Dr. Evans 
Bartlett and Sarah Ann (Adams) Hammond 
of Nashua, who survives him, with their two 
daughters, Mrs. Rona Deverd Randlett of 
Watertown, Mass., and Edna Alice Parker of 
Nashua. 





CLAss oF 1876 


Dr. Edward Raymond Campbell, a member 
of this class in the Chandler Scientific Depart- 
ment during freshman year, died at his home 
in Montpelier, Vt., June 12, 1923, after a long 
illness. 

He was born in Westminster, Vt., Septem- 
ber 27, 1853, his parents being Dr. Daniel and 
Julia A. (Hall) Campbell, and fitted: at Kim- 
ball Union Academy. He was a member of 
the Vitruvian fraternity (now Beta Theta Pi). 

Alfter leaving college he began the study of 
medicine with his father, and continued it at 
Dartmouth and the University of Vermont, 
receiving his medical degree from the latter in 
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1875. He began practice at Turner’s Falls, 
Mass., whence he removed to Bellows Falls, 
Vt., in 1877, He continued in active and suc- 
cessful practice there until his removal to 
Montpelier in 1912. 

From 1885 to 1897 he was a pension exam- 
ining surgeon, and in 1904 a member of the 
Vermont House of Representatives. For many 
years he was prominent in Democratic politi- 
cal circles throughout the state. 

Dr. Campbell was a member of the Ver- 
mont Medical Society and its president in - 
1888, and of the Connecticut River Valley 
Medical Association, of which he was treas- 
urer from 1879 to 1904. He was a member of 
the State Tuberculosis Commission in 1904-6. 

May 10, 1876, he was married to Inez E. 
Morse of Westminster, Vt., who died some 
years ago. They had two sons, Henry, who 
died at the age of 12 years, and Daniel R., 
now of New York city. He was again mar- 
ried, April 5, 1917, to Carrie E., daughter of 
Thomas Jefferson and Carrie E. (Harring- 
ton) Deavitt of Montpelier, who survives him. 





Ciass oF 1877 


John Jacob Hopper died of bronchial pneu- 
monia at his home in New York city May 16, 
1923, after a short illness. 

He was born in that city November 9, 1853, 
his parents, Abram Isaac and Mary T. (Tone) 
Hopper, being members of old families of the 
city. He prepared for college in the public 
schools of New York, and was for nearly a 
year a student in the City College. His course 
in Dartmouth was that of the Chandler Sci- 
entific Department, and his fraternity, the Vit- 
ruvian (now Beta Theta Pi). 

In the fall of 1877 he began teaching in the 
public schools of New York, and continued in 
that work until 1884, retiring as vice-principal. 
In that year he returned to Hanover as a stu- 
dent in the Thayer School, from which he 
graduated in the spring of 1885. For the next. 
year he was assistant engineer in the Depart- 
ment of Parks of his native city, and then 
entered business as a contractor, retiring from 
active work a few years since. 

Mr. Hopper was highly successful in pro- 
fessional and business ways. Among the im- 
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portant undertakings in which he was engaged 
may be mentioned a large part of the heavy 
mason work in the buildings of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the building of much of the elevated 
structure of the New York Central Railroad 
in the city, and especially that portion of the 
Lenox Avenue subway line from West 103d 
Street under a corner of Central Park and out 
Lenox Avenue to 125th Street. He was 
awarded the contract for this work in 1900 
and finished it four years later. This difficult 
work was done without an accident to any of 
the workmen, a unique record in New York 
subway construction. He was a director in the 
Colonial Bank of New York for nearly thirty 
years, and in the Greenwich Bank for nearly 
Six years. 


He took an active part in politics as an 
independent Democrat, but was never a par- 
tisan, In 1910 he was a candidate of the In- 
dependence League for governor of the state. 
In 1913 he was elected on a fusion ticket reg- 
ister of New York county, and served for 
four years from January 1, 1914, filling this 
office with distinction and introducing much 
improved and simplified methods of keeping 
the county records. He was an active advo- 
cate of many measures of progressive legisla- 
tion. One of the reforms in which he was 
keenly interested was the enactment of the 
Torrens system of land registration, and only 
a few weeks before his death he appeared be- 
fore a legislative committee to urge the pas- 
sage of a bill making that system effective. 
He was a personal friend of Henry George, 
and an active member of the Single Tax Asso- 
ciation, He was one of the pioneer advocates 
of the direct primary, and worked for it many 
years before its adoption. 


A lifetime resident of that part of the city 
known as Harlem, he was greatly interested in 
its history, and had recently written for publi- 
cation many articles on the subject. He was 
one of the charter members of the Harlem 
Board of Commerce, and an untiring worker 
for everything of advantage to Harlem. 
Among the many organizations with which 
he was actively connected was the Thayer So- 
ciety of Engineers, and he gave generously 
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of his means and his time to the support of 
the Society and of the Thayer School. 

April 9, 1890, Mr. Hopper was married to 
Charlotte A., daughter of Charles C. and 
Mary A. (Read) Martin of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who survives him, with two daughters, Mrs. 
Ruth B. Hauck of Hartford, Conn., and Mrs. 
Dorothy Ancarrow of, Richmond, Va. 

His classmates will, mourn the loss of Hop- 
per as one of the men most regular and loyal 
in attendance on its reunions and most liberal 
in the support of its enterprises. 


John Ladd Sewall died June 12, 1923, 
home in Seabreeze, Fla., afer a long 


Rev. 
at his 
illness. 

The son of Rev. William ‘and Caroline 
Harod (Titcomb) Sewall, he was born in 
Lunenburg, Vt., February 27, 1856. In 1865 
his father assumed a pastorate at Norwich, 
Vt., and he prepared for college at the Nor- 
wich Classical and English Boarding School. 
He was a member of Psi Upsilon and Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

The first two years after graduation he 
was principal of the preparatory department 
of Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. He then took 
the three years’ course in Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, graduating in 1882. From 1882 
to 1885 he was pastor of the Congregational 
church at Westminster, Vt., and from 1885 to 
1888 at Milton, Vt. In November, 1888, he 
became pastor of the Church of the Pilgrim- 
age at Plymouth, Mass., which position he 
left in January, 1891, to become editor of the 
Golden Rule, the organ of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, in Boston. After a year’s 
service in this capacity he went to St. Louis, 
Mo., to take charge of a new church enter- 
prise, which was soon organized as the Cen- 
tral Congregational church. In September, 
1893, he left St. Louis to become pastor of 
the Clyde church in Kansas City, Mo. From 
this city he went in the fall of 1896 to North 
Brookfield, Mass., to assume a pastorate which 
continued to November, 1901. For the next 
three years he was pastor at St. Albans, Vt., 
and from 1904 to 1907 at Randolph, Mass. 
For some months in 1907-8 he was field secre- 
tary of the New England Sabbath Pro- 
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tective League, and then became secretary 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Board of Trade. 
From that date until the early part of 1911 he 
was executive secretary of the “Boston 1915” 
movement, an organization for civic better- 
ment. Then followed a short business experi- 
ence in Worcester, and in July, 1911 he be- 
came pastor of Lake View church in Worces- 
ter. During this pastorate he was active in 
promoting a Congregational summer confer- 
ence at the Isles of Shoals. A serious break- 
down of health caused his resignation, and in 
search of a more favorable climate he went to 
Florida and in 1917 become pastor at Lake 
Helen in that state. After five years his 
health was no longer sufficient for this work 
and he made his home at Seabreeze. 

For many years he had written much for 
publication, always with marked ability. He 
was a versatile man, tireless in his work, and 
possessed of qualities that greatly endeared 
him to his classmates and a large circle of 
friends. He was an attendant at all class re- 
unions for many years, and his presence added 
much to such gatherings. 

October 31, 1883, he was married to Kath- 
arine Mussey, daughter of Shattuck and Cath- 
erine S. (Mussey) Hartwell of Littleton, 
Mass., who survives him. They have had five 
children: Mary B., now Mrs. H. S. Whitbeck 
of Manasquan, N. J.; Katharine M., now 
Mrs. Roswell M. Austin of St. Albans, Vt.; 
Carolyn T., a missionary in China; Helen H. 
(Mrs. D. B. Young), who died in 1919; 
William, Dartmouth 1917. 


Heman Allen Halstead died June 19, 1923, 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Bos- 
ton. 

He was born in Deckertown, N. J., Febru- 
ary 21, 1853, the son of John and Lydia Ann 
(Allen) Halstead, and prepared for college at 
a private school at Mendham, N. J. He left 
college on account of illness before the close 
of the first term of freshman year. The fol- 
lowing fall he returned and entered the class 
of ’78, but left in a few weeks. The rest of 
the year he taught at Mendham, N., J., and 
then studied law in New York city. In 1879- 
81 he was principal of the public schools in 
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his native town, and then was on the road for 
a time for a text-book house, In 1882 he be- 
gan the practice of law in Deckertown, remov- 
ing in 1884 to Hamburg, N. J. 

After a few years he left the profession, 
and after teaching for a short time at Orange, 
N. J., he went to Andover, Mass., where he 
was principal of a grammar school in 1889- 
90, and for the next four years superintendent 
of schools. In 1894 he removed to Norwood, 
Mass., where his home remained for the rest 
of his life. From 1894 to 1900 he was super- 
intendent of schools for that town. In 1900 he 
was appointed to a clerkship in the Boston 
Custom House, in 1904 was promoted to be 
examiner, and later to be appraiser of postal 
customs, The last position he held until his 
death. 

He was active in the local interests of Nor- 
wood, and had been president of its board of 
trade and vice-president of the union of 
boards in the state. He was a leading member 
of the First Congregational church, and its 
senior deacon. 

December 26, 1883, Mr. Halstead was mar- 
ried to Frances, daughter of John B. and Au- 
gusta (Gardner) Thompson of Deckertown, 
who died February 20, 1905. Their three sons 
survive their parents—Ernest A., of Concord, 
N. H., Tracy L., of New York city, and 
Frank K., of Norwood. A daughter died in 
infancy. A second marriage, November 22, 
1911, was to Henrietta, daughter of Charles 
N. and Henrietta A. (Bayley) White of Bos- 
ton, who survives him. 


Cxiass oF 1879 


Charles Damon Lamb died May 11, 1923, 
at his home in St, Louis, Mo., after an illness 
of three years. The fatal disease was an en- 
largement of the liver, probably a cirrhosis. 

He was born in Hartland, Vt., December 7, 
1854, his parents being John I. and Lucy (Da- 
mon) Lamb. He prepared for the Chandler 
Scientific Department at the high school of 
Windsor, Vt., and in college maintained a 
high rank for scholarship. Hea was a member 
of the Phi Zeta Mu fraternity (now Sigma 
Chi.) 
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The first year after graduation he studied in 
the Thayer School. In 1880 he entered gov- 
ernment service as assistant engineer in the 
Engineer Corps, and remained for forty years 
in that service, having his: headquarters at St. 
Louis. His work largely was connected with 
the improvement of the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi river between the mouths of the Mis- 
souri and Ohio, and for thirty years he was 
superintendent of the engineer depot at St. 
Louis, the base of supplies and repairs for this 
section of the work. He was very efficient in 
his work, and highly regarded by all connected 
with it. 

January 26, 1881, he was married to Julia S., 
daughter of Charles H. and Frances J. (Dens- 
more) Clark of Hanover, N. H., who died 
July 4, 1911, In January, 1914, he was mar- 
ried to Carrie B. Clark, a sister of the for- 
mer wife, who died February 8, 1923. His 
children are as follows: John Clark, who was 
killed in a railroad accident; Harvey Dens- 
more, an oculist in St. Louis; David, a physi- 
cian of St. Louis; Dorothy Damon, assistant 
bacteriologist in Barnes Hospital, St. Louis; 
Ruth Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Ross Chase of 
St. Louis. There are also four grandchildren. 


CLASs oF 1881 


Edward Lincoln Kimball died suddenly of 
heart disease in his office in the Boston Cus- 
tom House, May 6, 1923, 

The son of Gilman and Lavinia (Bunton) 
Kimball, he was born in Manchester, N. H., 
February 27, 1860, and prepared for the Chan- 
dler Scientific Department at the high school 
of that city. He was a member of the Vitru- 
vian fraternity, now Beta Theta Pi. 

In October following graduation he entered 
the employ of the Manchester Mills in Man- 
chester, and remained there until January, 
1888. He was then in real estate and insur- 
ance business in Manchester until August, 
1890, when he was appointed assistant deputy 
naval officer at the port of Boston, and re- 
moved his home to Malden, Mass. Political 
changes led to his retirement in 1894, and for 
the next year he was in the laundry business 
in Boston. From 1895 to 1899 he was in the 
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rubber goods and belting business in Man- 
chester. In 1899 he returned to the Custom 
House as deputy naval officer, his position be- 
ing finally designated as assistant comptroller 
of customs. 

In a letter to the family from James O, Ly- 
ford, former naval officer; is the following: 
“In our long years of service together it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I could per- 
suade him to take a vacation, such was his 
loyalty to the service in that branch of the 
government to which he belonged. In efficien- 
cy and devotion he was unexcelled. In knowl- . 
edge of customs law and customs decisions he 
stood at the head in the Boston Custom 
House.” 

While in Manchester he was active in pub- 
lic affairs, being president of the Common 
Council in 1887 and ’8, member of the board 
of education, and representative in the legis- 
lature of 1897. He was a 32d degree Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, and prominent in many social 
societies. 

December 21, 1881, Mr. Kimball was mar- 
ried to Marcia Mabel, daughter of Fernando 
and Josephine (Griffin) Parker of Litchfield, 
N. H., who survives him. They have four 
sons and one daughter: Donald Gilman (Dart- 
mouth 1904), with the Standard Oil Company 
at Kingston, Mass.; Nancy Bunton (Vassar 
1906), the wife of W. L. White, an architect 
of Boston and Malden; Edward Lincoln, fi- 
nancial secretary of E. C. Burt Shoe Company 
of Lynn, living in Malden; Parker Stuart, 
manager of Schrafft’s store in Boston, living 
in Malden; Philip Griffin (Dartmouth 1922), 
assistant manager Trunk Line telephone office 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. There are also two 
grandchildren. 

The funeral service at Malden was con- | 
ducted by Rev. George H. Hubbard ’80, a life- 
long friend. 


Cass oF 1882 


William Henry Upton died at his home in 
Medway, Mass., December 8, 1922, of progres- 
sive muscular atrophy, after a year’s illness. 

He was born in Derry, N. H., April 25, 
1861, the son of George Edwin and Sarah J. 
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(Gilchrist) Upton, and fitted for college at 
Pinkerton Academy, Derry. He was a mem- 
ber of Kappa Kappa Kappa. 

After graduation he taught for some time, 
being principal of Watson Academy at Epping, 
N. H., 1883-5 and assistant in a boys’ school 
in Canandaigua, N. Y., 1885-6, and also teach- 
ing at Derry, N. H., and Huntington, Mass. 
He then took a course in optics and graduated 
from the Horological School in Waltham, 
Mass., after which he opened a jewelry store 
in Medway, Mass. In April, 1897, he was 
elected trustee and treasurer of the Medway 
Savings Bank, and remained in that position 
until broken down by ill health. During the 
war he devoted a great deal of time and en- 
ergy to the sale of Liberty Bonds and other 
war work, and a nervous breakdown followed 
which ended in fatal disease. His health 
gradually failing, he finally gave up work at 
the end of 1921. 

He was one of the leading public-spirited 
men in Medway, and many improvements, 
among them a modern water supply, were due 
largely to his efforts. Under his management 
his bank had remarkable prosperity, its busi- 
ness increasing many fold during that time. 

October 21, 1903, he was married to Minnie 
Estelle, daughter of Ezra Gilbert and M. 
Louise (Hickes) Bemis, who survives him. 
There were no children, 


Henry Horatio Parker died March 23, 1923, 
in Albany, N. Y., after an illness of nearly two 
years. 

He was born in Concord, N. H., February 
26, 1860, his parents being Rev. Henry Elijah 
and Mary Elizabeth (Brackett) Parker. His 
father, a Dartmouth graduate of 1841, re- 
moved to Hanover in 1866 as professor of 
Latin in the College. Henry fitted at Phillips 
Andover Academy. 

For two years after graduation he was in 
the employ of the Shickle, Harrison, and 
Howard Company, being the first year at their 
iron mines at Salem, Mo., and then at their 
works in St. Louis. From November, 1884, 
to the following July he was a commercial 
traveler for the Compton Lithograph Company 
of St. Louis. He then studied law for a year 
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at Albany Law School, where he graduated in 
May, 1886. For the next year he was in the 
law office of George H. Stevens of Albany, 
and then practiced successively at Broadalbin, 
N. Y., Gloversville, N. Y., Chicago, and then 
again at Gloversville. For about ten years he 
was connected with the legal department of 
the Farmers’ Deposit Savings Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. In 1920 an acute illness left him 
in shattered health, and he was forced to retire 
from active business. At that time he went 
to Essex County, New York, where his son, 
an engineer in charge of road construction for 
the state of New York, had his home. A wid- 
ow and one son survive him. 


CiLass oF 1884 


Louis Bell, secretary of this class, died June 
14, 1923, at his home in West Newton, Mass., 
after an illness of “some duration. 

He was born in Chester, N. H., December 5, 
1864, the son of Louis and Mary Anne Persis 
(Bouton) Bell. His father, a brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers, was killed in action in 1865. 
His paternal grandfather was Samuel Bell, 
Dartmouth 1793, who was judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New Hampshire, governor of 
the state, and United States senator. He fitted 
at Phillips Exeter Academy. His fraternity 
was Psi Upsilon. He was three years on the 
editorial board of The Dartmouth, and an 
editor of the Aegis. On graduation he re- 
ceived final honors in physics, in which subject 
he had done brilliant work. 

Immediately after graduation he entered 
Johns Hopkins University for graduate in- 
struction in physics. At the end of the year 
he was appointed to a fellowship, and received 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1888. In that year he 
was appointed professor of applied electricity 
in Purdue University, Indiana, and organized 
the electrical course there. After a year he 
resigned this position, and went to Chicago to 
become a member of the firm of Bliss and Bell, 
consulting engineers. In the spring of 1890 he 
went to New York to become editor of the 
Electrical World. He held this position two 
years, during which time he wrote his first 
book, “The Electric Railway.” He then be- 
came chief engineer of the power transmission 
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department of the General Electric Company. 
In 1894 he was stationed in Chicago, and put 
in the first transmission plants in that territory. 
In the summer of 1895 he left the company 
and established himself in Boston as a consult- 
ing engineer, and continued in this line for the 
rest of his life, giving his attention especially 
to electric power transmission and electric 
lighting, In 1896 he published a book on 
“Power Transmission for Electric Railways,” 
and in 1897 “Electric Power Transmission.” 
These books and others of later date are rec- 
ognized as’ classics in their field. He was a con- 
stant contributor to periodicals on technical and 
scientific subjects, and all his writings are clear 
and forceful, with a fine literary style. He 
was everywhere known as a leading authority 
in his specialty. From 1895 to 1905 he was 
lecturer on power transmission at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The degree 
of Doctor of Science was conferred by Dart- 
mouth at the late Commencement, shortly after 
his death. 

He was a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
Illuminating Engineering Society (a _ past 
president), the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, the American Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision, the International Illumina- 
tion Commission, the Illuminating Engineering 
Society of London (a vice-president), and 
many other professional organizations. He was 
also a member of the University, Economic, 
and Mathematical and Physical Clubs. 

December 3, 1893, Dr. Bell was married to 
Sarah G. Hemenway of Somerville, Mass., 
who survives him. Their son is Louis Hemen- 
way Bell, Dartmouth 1916. 


Crass oF 1887 

David Merrill Hildreth died in Washington, 
D. C., June 2, 1923. 

He was born in Haverhill, N. H., January 
15, 1862. 

Immediately after graduation he engaged in 
engineering on the New Hampshire Boundary 
Line Survey, and continued in this work until 
January 1, 1888. He was then draftsman for 
the Putnam Machine Company, Fitchburg, 
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Mass., until July 1, and then resumed his 
former work until the last of October. He 
then obtained by means of a civil service 
examination an appointment as topographical 
draftsman on the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and was connected with 
government work in Washington for the rest 
of his life. In March, 1912, he was transferred 
to the Post Office Department as chief topo- 
grapher, it becoming his duty to prepare and 
superintend all the maps used in the service 
of that department. For political reasons he 
was demoted during the Wilson administration, 
but was restored to his former rank in the 
fall of 1922. 

In the earlier part of his life in Washing- 
ton he pursued law studies, graduating as LL.B. 
from National University Law School in 1895 
and as LL.M. from Columbian (now George 
Washington) University in 1896. He was a 
charter member of the University Club of 
Washington, a Mason, and a member of Beta 
Theta Pi. He was the author of “Historical 
Notes Relating to the Conflicting Names of Mt. 
Kearsarge and Mt. Pequawket.” 

January 1, 1889, Mr. Hildreth was married 
to Cleora Helena, daughter of Varanus and 
Louise (Thompson) DeCoster of Buckfield, 
Me., who survives him, with their daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth C, Heider, and a- granddaughter. 

Crass oF 1889 

John Russell Perkins died at his home in 
Danbury, Conn., May 14, 1923, after a short 
illness. 

Mr. Perkins was born in Wells, Maine, April 
4, 1868, the son of the late Samuel H. and 
Sarah (Allen) Perkins. He fitted for college 
at Berwick Academy. He was a member of 
Theta Delta Chi. During two winters of his 
college course he taught in his native state, 
and following graduation he became principal 
of the Mechanic Falls (Maine) High School. 
He continued as a teacher during the rest of 
his life, except for a year of study of chemis- 
try at Tufts College in 1891-1892, and for a 
short time spent at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary in 1893-1894. He was instructor at 
The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., 1892-3, then 
in the high school at New Britain 1896-1900, 
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and in 1900 became principal of the high school 
in Danbury. Here he remained for four years, 
and then was chosen as the first principal of 
the newly established State Normal Training 
School in Danbury, and in this position he con- 
tinued up to the time of his death. 

On September 14, 1893, Mr. Perkins married 
Miss Mary Whittlesey Brown of Washington, 
Conn. There are two children, Margaret, who 
graduated at Radcliffe in 1919, taught in Color- 
ado, and is now a student in the University of 
Chicago in the Law Department, and John R., 
Jr. M. I. T. ’20, now a lieutenant of field 
artillery in the regular army. Mrs. Perkins 
died of influenza and pneumonia, January 15, 
1919. On June 22, 1920, Mr. Perkins married 
Miss Martha L. Cowan of Waterbury, Conn., 
who survives him. Thomas A. Perkins ’90, a 
lawyer of San Francisco, is a brother. 

This brief paragraph is taken from a tribute 
from the faculty of the Normal Training 
School: “In his profession Mr. Perkins stood 
conspicuously for what was sane and sensible. 
His ideals were high and his purposes unmoved 
by transient fancies, yet he never lost sight of 
the practical means available for their accom- 
plishment, and his intuitive sense of how to 
meet a problem amounted at times to genius.” 

By way of recreation Perkins was very 
fond of the out-of-doors, as a good sportsman, 
and especially liked hunting. Long distance 
automobiling also appealed to him. In the 
summer of 1919 with his son and daughter he 
drove to California and back, and last summer, 
with Mrs. Perkins, visited Montana and Yel- 
lowstone Park. 


CLass oF 1893 


Daniel Webster, a member of the class of 
1893 during its freshman year, died at Nolan, 
Koyukuk precinct, Alaska, May 31, 1922. He 
had been a miner in that section of Alaska 
since 1904, and was secretary of Igloo No. 8, 
Pioneers of Alaska, precinct commissioner, 
postmaster, etc. The executor of his will writ- 
ing to the secretary of the class says: “There 
is no church within 300 miles, but Mr. Webster 
could always be depended upon to officiate as 
a minister of the gospel when occasion de- 
manded it. It was said after he was gone that 
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no man would be more missed in the com- 
munity.” Mr. Webster was born in Wilton, 
Me., Feb. 25, 1862. 


Cass oF 1899 


Thomas Cogswell—or “Tom” or “Coggy,” 
as he was best known—was born at Gilmanton 
Iron Works, N. H., November 23, 1875, and 
died at the Heaton Hospital, Montpelier, Vt., 
June 2, 1923, of tuberculosis of the kidneys, 
developing as the result of an operation for 
gallstones in February. The funeral was held 
in the old First Church at Gilmanton, followed 
by services at the family lot in charge of the 
Odd Fellows’ lodge of which he was a member. 

His father, Thomas Cogswell the 5th, was 
a graduate of Dartmouth in 1863, his course 
being interrupted by two years of Civil War 
service, in which he rose to be captain in the 
15th New Hampshire Volunteers. Later he 
became a notable lawyer, and was besides at 
different times state representative, senator, 
and member of the governor’s council. Two 
other. children survive, Mrs. Anna Moore 
Edgerly of Laconia, N. H., and Mr. Clarence 
N. Cogswell of Wakefield, Mass. The three 
children grew up on the Cogswell Hill Farm, 
from which one gets an unexcelled view of 
the famous lake and mountain region of the 
state, and which had been until four years ago 
for nearly two hundred years in the family. 

Tom’s bent from the first was literary and 
artistic. As a boy he was continually reading 
and writing, and later he became a frequent 
contributor both of prose and verse to the 
Granite Monthly, winning on one occasion the 
special commendation of Governor Tuttle. His 
early education was in the local academy. 
Entering Dartmouth with the class of ’99, he 
was compelled to leave after one year because 
of his eyes. 

His father’s aversion to a stage career and 
Tom’s own interest in literature led first to a 
venture in the publishing field with Herbert 
Small, and later to the position of head clerk 
in the Publicity Bureau, Boston. But after the 
elder Cogswell’s death in 1904, Tom definitely 
entered the theatrical profession, becoming, as 
he often humorously called himself, 7’99’s one 
“actor feller.” 
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For nearly twenty years he played steadily 
in stock companies, in vaudeville, in original 
plays, and in special productions. The Agnes 
Dardis Repertoire Company, the Nellie Ken- 
nedy, John Cosgrove, Kalick, Stoddart, Gem, 
Matthias, J. Sharpley, Sadie Belgarde, Pearl, 
Gladys Klark stock companies, and The Play- 
ers (of Barre, Vt.) had for varying lengths of 
time the benefit of his services. Though each 
“man in his time plays many parts,” but few 
can look back like Tom upon different roles to 
the number of more than two hundred fifty. 
But it was as a member of the Nellie Gill 
Players of Plainfield, Vt., with whom he played 
regularly during the nine past summer sea- 
sons, that he won his most lasting affectionate 
remembrance in local circles. 


Among his more notable successes was his 
work with Will M. Cressy, “the greatest 
Yankee character actor New Hampshire ever 
produced,” in the “Village Lawyer,’ and in 
“Uncle Tim’s Birthday,” written particularly 
for him by Mr. Cressy, and played by him 
with great effectiveness for over a year. His 
work only two years ago in “The Cinderella 
Man” as Jerry Primrose, originally played by 
Tom’s double, Frank Bacon of “Lightnin’” 
fame, was the climax of his career, and took 
him through New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, as well as into Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky. 


Coggy’s predominant traits were fidelity, 
kindliness, and modesty. In his work as a 
character actor and in his duties as stage 
manager he was thorough to the slightest 
detail. Those most closely associated with him 
saw in him always the true artist, loyal to his 
ideals, patient and persevering in his “hope in 
time to be on the Big Time.” Yet more than 
his fine mind and professional zeal his asso- 
ciates remember his genuine friendliness. As 
Nellie Gill writes of him: “All those who knew 
him loved him, and there was never a person 
more sincerely missed than he.’ 

Tom never married. As he said once, “My 
family is a great deal like my knowledge of 
algebra—none. But if I ever find the right one, 
a snug little home away from the glamour of 
the stage will be my ambition.” He was singu- 
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larly attached to his college class, despite his 
limited time in Hanover. None of those present 
at the annual March round-up three years ago 
will ever forget the quiet yet gripping way in 
which he told of the hardships and the fascina- 
tions of stage life. When he returned for a 
single day to the Twentieth Reunion at Han- 
over, some of the men met him at the three 
o’clock Sunday morning train, “As I heard 
you fellows sing the old Dartmouth songs on 
the way up the hill,” he wrote afterwards, 
“tears stood close to the surface, that you boys 
should have come down at that hour just to 
get me.” 

Tom Cogswell may be now “behind the 
scenes” for a time, but essentially he is still 
among us. He is a striking example of the 
spiritual asset it is to an institution to recog- 
nize as her son any man who has ever crossed 
her threshold, however short his stay, but who 
in his heart has accepted her as his alma mater, 
and served her with filial devotion. 


Crass oF 1903 


Victor Morton Place was killed in a logging 
accident at Brookings, Oregon, June 16. While 
in the employ of the California and Oregon 
Lumber Company he fell from a freight car 
which was being moved by hand, and the car 
ran over him, killing him instantly. 


He was born in New Salem, Mass., Novem- 
ber 26, 1876, and entered Dartmouth in 1896 
with the class of 1900, his home then being in 
Winchester, Mass. He left during sophomore 
year, and later returned to college, entering” 
the class of 1903 as a sophomore. He was 
one of the greatest athletes of his time, being 
a star football player and prominent in the 
hammer-throw and shot-put. His fraternity 
was Kappa Kappa Kappa. 

In the seasons of 1903, ’4, and ’5 he coached 
the football team of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
His success here led to his engagement as 
coach of the football team of the University 
of Washington, where he was given a position 
on the faculty, and was physical instructor 
from 1906 to 1908. In 1908 he was football 
coach at Notre Dame University. 
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Meanwhile he had been studying law, at- 
tending Harvard Law School in 1903-4 and 
1905-6, and in 1907 he began practice in Seattle, 
Wash. He was actively identified with the 
Seattle Athletic Club, playing on its football 
team and taking part in its track meets. He was 
always in demand as an official at interscholas- 
tic and intercollegiate track meets and football 
games. In 1916 he left Seattle, and was for 
some years in Alabama, until his recent return 
to the Pacific Northwest and his entering a 
logging camp. 

He was twice married, and leaves a daugh- 
ter. The funeral, in charge of his second 
wife, was at Crescent City, Oregon, and the 
interment at the same place. 

The news of his death was telegraphed by 
A. S. Abernethy ’70, president and acting sec- 
retary of the Alumni Association of the State 
of Washington, and reached his class as they 
had gathered for their twentieth anniversary. 
To all of them the news of his sudden taking 
off came as a shock, for it seemed impossible 
to believe that the big, smiling picture of health 
and strength had passed out of their world 
into the shadow land lying just beyond our 
ken. 


Ciass oF 1913 


Raymond B. Fletcher of the class of 1913 
died Friday afternoon, June 8, 1923, at Me- 
morial Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
from injuries suffered late Thursday when 
thrown from a carriage to which he was en- 
deavoring to break a pet saddle horse. He 
suffered a fractured skull and died without re- 
gaining consciousness. He had just completed 
arrangements to attend his tenth reunion. 

Raymond Bassett Fletcher was born in Wor- 
cester, April 16, 1890, son of former Mayor 
Edward F. Fletcher and Helen (Bassett) 
Fletcher. He attended the Freeland Street 
Grammar School and was graduated from 
South High School in 1909. 

After leaving Dartmouth, he studied law 
at Boston University Law School, receiving 
his degree cum laude in 1915. Since admis- 
sion to the bar he had practiced law in Wor- 
cester. In 1917 he formed a law partnership 
with Howard W. Cowee, Dartmouth 1908, 
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with whom he was associated up to the time 
of his death. 

He was appointed United States commis- 
sioner in 1922; was counsel for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Warren, and was prominent in 
legal circles throughout Worcester County. 

He is survived by his father, former 
Mayor Edward F. Fletcher, by his wife, who 
was formerly Miss Annie Harlow, by a daugh- 
ter, Jean, of his first marriage and by a son, 
Edward H. Fletcher, now about six months 
old. 

“Spike,” as he was affectionately called by 
his Dartmouth associates, was a man of ex- 
ceptional ability and of unusual promise. He 
had already achieved marked success in his 
profession and had an exceedingly bright fu- 
ture before him. The president of the Wor- 
cester County Bar Association of which 
“Spike” was a member, speaks of him in words 
that best express the esteem in which he was 
held: 

“Raymond B. Fletcher’s untimely death is 

a great shock to his fellow members of the 
bar. He was a young man of extraordinary 
attainments. His natural dignity and pleas- 
ing and courteous manner toward all with 
whom he came in contact made friends for 
him everywhere. He had already achieved 
marked success in his profession, and _ his 
future was assured. He enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the courts and of his associates in 
the practice of his profession.” 

It was a bitter shock to his classmates and 
Dartmouth friends to learn of his sudden death, 
for he was universally respected and admired 
for his ability and industry and universally 
liked for his lovable disposition, sterling char- 
acter, and “He-Man” qualities. 

Dartmouth loses a loyal son and the class of 
1913 a staunch and a well-loved brother class- 
mate. 


Crass oF 1920 


Pao-Tien Hsieh died from accidental drown- 
ing while bathing in the Magothy River near 
Baltimore on May 6, 1923. Mr. Hsieh, with 
twelve other members of the Chinese student 
colony in Baltimore, was visiting the country 
home of Jessie Lee Bennett of Arnold, Md 
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The visit was planned as a picnic for the 
Chinese students of Baltimore as the first of 
a series of events in which the group was to 
participate. Following dinner a swim was pro- 
posed, and with others in the party Mr. Hsieh 
went to the river. Although his companions 
remained near the shore, he swam out in deep 
water, but his friends, knowing that he was 
a good swimmer were not worried about him. 
Then someone noticed that he was not 
swimming in the place where he had been 
before. Realizing that some accident might 
have happened, his friends began searching for 
him. His brother, Dr. Pao-Chao Hsieh, who 
is a graduate student at Johns Hopkins, dived 
into the water a number of times in an effort 
to locate him, but his efforts were unsuccess- 
ful. His body was recovered two hours later. 

Mr. Hsieh was twenty-eight years old at the 
time of his death. He came to America from 
Tsing-Hua College in Peking in 1918, and in 
the fall of that year entered the junior class 
at Dartmouth. He attained the highest honors 
in his scholastic work, and was very well liked, 
especially by those who were fortunate enough 
to know him well. He was a member of the 
track team, and delivered one of the Com- 
mencement speeches, an honor which but few 
foreign students have had. 

For a year after graduation he remained at 
Dartmouth as a graduate student in political 
science, and then did graduate work at Colum- 
bia. He went to Washington as a general 
attaché to the Chinese Legation at the time 
of the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments in 1921, and was still acting as such 
attaché at the time of his death. 


Crass oF 1922 


Gordon Dresser Plumb died June 16, 1923, 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. He 
had been ill for five weeks, at first with influ- 
enza, which brought: on a return of an old 
heart affection. He was thought to be recover- 
ing until a few hours before the end. 

He was born in Streator, Ill, February 20, 
1901, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Walter 
Plumb, now living at 206 West Wilson Street 
in that city. He prepared for college at 
Streator High School. He was a very popu- 
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lar member of his college class, being a tal- 
ented musician, playing the saxophone and 
banjo and being a member of the college band 
and orchestra. He was also active in golf, 
tennis, and other sports. He was a member of 
Theta Delta Chi and the Sphinx. 

In the September following graduation he 
took a position as. fire insurance inspector with 
the Indiana Inspection Bureau, had made an 
excellent record in his work, and was regarded 
as a man of much promise. 

He leaves two brothers, the elder being 
Samuel W. Plumb, Jr., ’21. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
CLAss oF 1880 


Dr. Moses Hubbard Ferguson of Biddeford, 
Me., on May 10, 1923, received injuries, when 
the automobile he was driving to visit a patient 
was struck by a trolley car, from which he 
died in a hospital on the following day. 

The son of Willard B. and Rebecca (Good- 
win) Ferguson, he was born in Dixmont, Me., 
May 31, 1855. 

After receiving his medical degree he began 
practice in Phippsburg, Me., whence he re- 
moved to Biddeford in 1897. His practice was 
large, and was professionally and financially 
successful. He was a member of the Maine 
House of Representatives in 1887 and 1893, and 
of the Senate in 1895 and 1897. 

Dr. Ferguson was a Mason and an Odd Fel- 
low, and a member of the Maine Medical As- 
sociation and of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. He was never married. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 
Crass oF 1853 
Mary Frances (Hayes), widow of Franklin 
McDuffee, died at Rochester, N. H., March 22, 
1923, four days before her 83d birthday. She 
was the mother of Willis McDuffee 90, and 
the grandmother of Franklin McDuffee ’21. 


Crass oF 1865 
Secretary, Rev. Henry I. Cushman, 26 Pitman 
St., Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Mary E. Burnham, widow of Dr. Coe- 
leb Burnham, died May 13, 1923, at the home 
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of her son, L. Olcott Burnham, in Salem, 
Mass., at the age of 82. 


Ciass oF 1872 
Secretary, George B. French, Nashua, N. H. 


Dr. Charles L. Dana was chosen one of the 
vice-presidents of the American Neurological 
Association at its annual convention held in 
Boston recently. 

Mr. and Marcus A. G. Meads celebrated their 
golden wedding on June 1, the celebration be- 
ing held at the home of their daughter, Mrs. 
Melville H. Smith, Newton Center, Mass. Mr. 
and Mrs. Meads now live at 163 Tremont St., 
Newton. Mr. Meads taught for forty years 
in the Buffalo (N. Y.) State Normal and Train- 
ing School. 


Crass or 1873 


Secretary, Rev. Samuel W. Adriance, Winches- 
ter, Mass. 


The hearty sympathy of the class is extended 
to Henry D. Lawrence in the loss by death of 
his wife, after a prolonged illness. Mr. Law- 
rence is a member of Lawrence, Morris, and 
Mclver, advocates and barristers, of 86 Well- 
ington St., Sherbrooke, Que. 

Ralph Field has been for some time living on 
a farm he owns some thirteen miles from 
Providence, driving back and forth to business 
each day. On March 31 the buildings burned 
to the ground, and since then he has been 
living in the city of Providence. His home is 
at 85 Harrison St., and he has been since De- 
cember 1, 1871; connected with the General 
Fire Extinguisher Company and its predeces- 
sor, the Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Com- 
pany. 


Crass oF 1875 


Secretary, Henry W. Stevens, 72 North Main 
St., Concord, N. H. 


At a recent meeting of the New Hampshire 
Bar Association, Hon. Thomas D. Luce was 
chosen vice-president of that organization. 

On Saturday, June 23, Charles O. Foss of 
St. John, New Brunswick, was married to 
Mrs. Emma J.. Holbrook of Penacook, N. H. 
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Mr, Foss having retired from business, it is 
expected that Mr. and Mrs. Foss will reside 
permanently in Penacook. 


Crass oF 1877 
Secretary, John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 


The New England Insurance Exchange, of 
which C. M. Goddard has been for many 
years secretary, removed its office on April 23 
from 141 Milk St. to 18 Oliver St., Boston. 

A committee representing Columbia Univer- 
sity has awarded to Justin H. Smith the first 
Loubat Prize of $1000 for his “History of 
the War with Mexico.” This prize is awarded 
to the best book in the English language pub- 
lished during the period of five years on the 
history, geography, archeology, ethnology, 
philology, or numismatics of North America. 








CLass oF 1879 


Henry Melville, 
New York 

At the Yale Commencement, June 20, the 
degree of LL.D. was awarded to Judge Char- 
les M. Hough. This is his third, the others 
having come from Dartmouth in 1908 and Wil- 
liams in 1922, 

Henry B. Thayer, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and a 
trustee of the College, was one of the forty 
signers of a statement. issued from Washing- 
ton, May 25, to the effect that there is no an- 
tagonism between science and religion. With 
him were associated two Cabinet officers, three 
bishops, and many others in positions of lead- 
ership in the political, business, scientific, and 
religious world, 


45" Cedars St; 


Secretary, 





— 


CLass oF 1886 


Secretary, William M. Hatch, 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 


Mr. and Mrs. George E. Fletcher announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Marian Mason, 
and Mr. Carl Clifton Owens, Jr., on the sec- 
ond of June, at Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 

John French, 59 Wall St., New York city, 
accompanied by Mrs. French, returned from an 
extended trip to the Mediterranean and adja- 
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cent points on the “Olympic,” June 26. They 
went abroad in the early spring because of his 
illness from an attack of the grip. His health 
is completely restored. 

Elmer Francis Botsford, president of the 
Clinton County Agricultural Society and pres- 
ident of the State Association of County Ag- 
ricultural Societies of New York, delivered an 
address at the annual convention in Albany on 
“Why Agricultural Societies Should Protect 
Song and Insectivorous Birds, and How.” This 
address was republished under the authority 
of the minister of education of South Australia 
in the Educational Gazette, which is the me- 
dium by which instruction and information 
are forwarded to teachers by the department. 

The Milwaukee Journal has an article in its 
issue of April 23 in regard to the misfortune 
that has befallen Prof. Edwin Brant Frost, 
director of the Yerkes Observatory and one 
of the foremost astronomers of America. The 
sight of one eye has been permanently lost, 
and the other eye is almost completely ob- 
scured by a cataract. Members of the observ- 
atory staff keep him posted on current affairs 


and the latest developments of science,, by 
reading to him, Although unable to see, he 
edits the Astrophysical Journal, and writes 


extensively for this and other scientific peri- 
odicals. 


CLASS OF 1889 


Secretary, Dr. David N. Blakely, 87 Milk St., 
Boston 


Allen entertained the following ten mem- 
bers of the class at luncheon at the Boston 
City Club on May 12: Andersen, Bartlett, 
Blakely, G. H. Currier, Cutler, Doane, Ken- 
nard, Noyes, Riley, and Robie. 

G. H. Currier of Alvin, Texas, spent a few 
weeks in Boston recently on business con- 
nected with the oil company of which he is 
counsel. 

Mrs, Archibald C. Boyd died recently at her 
home in Chicago, 

Ralph S. Bartlett sailed in June for a trip 
to Europe, expecting to return in October. 
After a visit in Copenhagen he spends part 
of the summer in Norway, later going to 
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Scotland and England and then to the Con- 
tinent for a few weeks before his return home. 


CLaAss oF 1892 


Secretary, Arthur M. Strong, 50 Beacon St., 
Boston 


Don C. Bliss, superintendent of schools at 
Montclair, N. J., has been chosen as presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Normal School at 
Trenton, and will move to Trenton in Sep- 
tember, 08s 


CLASS oF 1893 
Secretary, Harlan C, Pearson, Concord, N. H. 


Baker has been re-elected secretary and 
treasurer of the New Hampshire Society of 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

Cox was recently made vice-president and 
general solicitor of the John Hancock Life 
Insurance Company. 

Kellar, who is still with the United States 
Navy Department as hydrographic surveyor, 
was on the U. S. S. Hannibal in West Indian 
waters at the time of the class reunion, but 
will be back in Washington, where his fam- 
ily reside, in the fall. 

McLaren has been made submaster of both 
the Manchester, N, H., high schools at an in- 
crease in salary. ; 

W. W. Smith was elected county attorney 
of Olmstead County, Minnesota, in November, 
1922, for a four year term, and has removed 
his residence to the county seat, Rochester. 
He has seven children, the youngest born 
August 14, 1922. 

Mason is teacher of hygiene in DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School, New York city. 

Woodbury is a member of the town plan- 
ning board at Wakefield, Mass. 

Holley, Episcopal rector, recently was trans- 
ferred from the church at Lancaster, N. H., 
to that at Peterboro, N. H. 


Cass oF 1897 
Secretary, Harry H. Blunt, 125 Summer St., 
Boston 


Morton C. Tuttle, under date of May 9, an- 
nounces the formation of a new company to 


be known as the Morton C. Tuttle Company, 
with offices at 813 Converse Building, 101 
Milk St., Boston. Hiram is president of the 
company, and has as associates three men for- 
merly with the Aberthaw Construction Com- 
pany—Clayton W. Mayers, Nat McL. Sage, 
and Lyle M. Richardson. The new company 
expects the support of all Mr. Tuttle’s old 
friends, 

A. A. Bacon has written from the American 
University at Beirut, Syria, saying that aside 
from his regular college work, which is not 
much different from similar work here, he is 
putting a good deal of time into helping in 
the administration of the Near East Relief in 
that area, where they have under their care 
a family of over ten thousand children. 

S. C. Smith will soon be moved to a new 
building which Ginn and Company have pur- 
chased at 43 Second St., San Francisco, just 
across the way from their previous location. 
The Western Journal of Education in men- 
tioning this change speaks of Mr. Smith as one 
“who has for the past 25 years energized Ginn 
and Company’s Pacific Coast business.” 


CLAss oF 1898 


Secretary, James R, Chandler, 120 Water St., 
Boston 


Dr. Charles Duncan has been appointed sec- 
retary of the state board of health of New 
Hampshire by Governor Brown. 


Crass oF 1899 


Secretary, Kenneth Beal, 55 Botolph St., Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass. 


The death of Thomas Cogswell at the Hea- 
ton Hospital, Montpelier, Vt., June 2, was a 
shock to those who had thought he was on 
the road to complete recovery from his op- 
eration of February. Fuller notice will be 
found in another column. 

Joseph W. Hobbs has moved from 127 Pine 
St., Belmont, to 574 School St., in the sam 
place. ‘ 

The life of Frank W. Cavanaugh never be- 
comes tedious through sameness or inactivity. 
Some weeks ago at a Boston subway station he 
staged a lively demonstration of the proper 
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way to handle a would-be pickpocket. Not 
long after he fractured several ribs when the 
Ford in which he was traveling the public 
highway took occasion to dispute the right of 
way with a slow-moving truck ahead. Final- 
ly he is preparing to patent and put on the 
market the new “Oxford speed shoe” for foot- 
ball. It is much like the baseball shoe, but 
furnishes a maximum of protection for the 
ankle, which is covered with a cushion of soft 
rubber. The absence of an interior seam is 
intended to eliminate the troublesome early- 
fall blisters. 

Early in the winter Mrs, Cavanaugh suc- 
cessfully underwent a serious operation at the 
Parkway Hospital, Brookline, Mass. 

Two more changes of address: Louis P. 
Benezet in Evansville, Ind., from 896 River- 
side Ave., to the corner of 7th and Vine Sts.; 
George M. Rounds from Detroit to 313 Har- 
mon Ave., Birmingham, Mich. 

By way of Seelman 98, who recently saw 
the parents of Walter C. Woodward, comes 
the news of the latter’s serious injury in an 
automobile accident recently in Seattle, Wash. 
He is understood, however, to be doing well. 

Fred Crolius is now managing editor of the 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant. 

Horace H. Sears passed the New York bar 
examinations in March, and returned on May 
1 to the bond house of Brandon, Gordon, and 
Waddell, 89 Liberty St., New York city, as 
counsel, both legal and engineering. 


Crass oF 1900 


W. Emerson, 10 State St., 
Boston 


Secretary, Natt 


Arthur Martin is receiving clerk at the Cen- 
tral Brass and Fixture Company of Spring- 
field, Ohio. This city has adopted a new slogan, 
“Where Prosperity Begins.” The Duke says 
he is taking full advantage of this optimistic 
attitude, and things are going finely. 

The Quincy, Ill., Daily Herald contains a fea- 
ture centered around the interview which Gen- 
eral Charles Dawes had with Capt. John C. 
Redington. The Captain is promoting the 
minute men movement in Quincy. It should 
be explained that Captain Redington got his 
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idea from the annual outdoor round-up which 
the class of 1900 holds. In the East, Mr. 
Frederick E. Atwood takes the part of Gen- 
eral Dawes. 

The annual round-up of the class of 1900 
was held at Mont Vernon, N. H., on June 1, 
2, and 3. There was a record attendance. 
Thirty-nine men were present out of a pos- 
sible New England attendance of about fifty. 

The gathering was staged in Mont Vernon, 
which is about five miles from the historic 
town of Milford. It is a beautiful place, and 
the class certainly did enjoy themselves. Ben 
Prescott was semi-host, and performed very 
creditably. There was, however, some criti- 
cism that he should attempt the scientific ex- 
periment, of trying to run his car without gas, 
that being possible only with a Ford. 

There was the usual Saturday morning golf 
match, held at the Nashua Country Club. 
Judge Davis of Plymouth claimed the honors. 
However, his card was not inspected, and as 
he is more used to hearing testimony than he 
is to giving it, we have little confidence in 
the accuracy of his report. 

Saturday afternoon the class attended a very 
exciting ball game between the Stearns School 
and Wilton High. Through the aid of class 
cheering, the local team won. The game re- 
minded us somewhat of the old boomerangs. 
The uncertainty of the result was certainly 
fascinating. 

The usual hum took place Saturday night, 
and while there was no decrease in volume, 
there seemed to be just a slight improvement 
in quality, The repertoire was unusually 
large, and the transition from grand opera to 
popular airs was very abrupt and disconcert- 
ing. 

Sunday, religious services were held on the 
veranda. Judge Prescott introduced a form 
of Sabbath entertainment which was unusual, 
calling both for concentration and skill. Hon- 
orable Guy Ham excelled in this form of en- 
tertainment, not from the standpoint of skill 
but from courage and continuity of effort. 

It would take too much space to tell of all 
the things that happened at this round-up. 
The class showed great maturity and poise 
of manner, with the exception of one man, 
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who is accused of purloining a very valuable 
article of furniture from one of the rooms. 
It would not be fair to mention his name, ex- 
cept to say that he was the only Democrat 
present. We have had instances of other 
classes having trouble at places where they 
have found themselves, but this is the first 
1900 slip-up, The matter is now in the hands 
of certain members of the class, and we hope 
that it can be settled properly. 

The great attendance at this round-up cer- 
tainly indicates that we shall have a 100 per 
cent attendance at our twenty-fifth. 

The class was amazed to find that there have 
been two young children added to the second 
generation of 1900 who had not been reported. 


Cuass oF 1903 
Editor, Perley E. Whelden, Ludlow, Vt. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bolster with their two 
children, after a six weeks’ stay with Bolster’s 
parents in Nashua, N. H., have returned to 
North Dakota. This has been their first trip 
East in four years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hanlon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ned Burbeck and Marion Hanlon went to 
Waterville, N. H., to stay for a few days with 
Dave Austin ’04 and recover from the effects 
of the twenty-year reunion at Hanover. 

Allen B. Farmer was kept away from the 
Twentieth by having to be in New York when 
Mrs. Farmer and Natalie sailed for Europe. 
He: had planned to go with them to open an 
office in Paris, but was obliged to change his 
plans. 

Dr. and Mrs. Otis W. Mudge of Amesbury, 
Mass., with the boys, Bertrand, Edwin Bur- 
beck, and George Otis, are in camp for July 
at Carpenter’s Point, Lake Rescue, Ludlow, 
Vt. The red hair seems to be missing on the 
boys, perhaps to skip a generation. 


Crass oF 1904 


Secretary, Harry B. Johnson, 3 Avalon Place, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Dr. Dan Norton of 967 Elm St., Manches- 
ter, N. H., suggests to the class a walking trip 
next fall before the Cornell game, walking 
from the White Mountains to Hanover on a 


What kind of men enrol in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute ? 


E Alexander Hamilton Institute was 
founded to give men a working know- 
ledge of the different departments of modern 
business in their relation to each other— 
advertising, sales, 
accounting, costs—working knowledge which 


corporation finance, 


BK. E. AMICK, 
Vice President. First Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
S. L. AVERY, 
President, United States 
‘Gypsum Company 
H. R. BEHREND, 
President, Hammermill 
Paper Company 
GEO. H. BORST, 
President, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Storage Warehouse, 
Philadelphia 
A. L. BRENNER, 
Secretary, Kirkman & Son 
(Mfrs. of Kirkman Soap) 
Ss. W. BURNHAM, 
Secretary-Treas., National 
Recording Pump Company 
GEO. H. BUSHNELL, 
Vice Pres. & Compt., Abe E Oe 
Penney Company (371 Re- 
tail Stores) 
WILLIAM CANDLER, 
Sec. & Treas., Coca-Cola Co. 
ft, CARTIR, 
Vice President, National 
City Bank of New York 
SAMUEL COCHRANE, 
President, Cochrane Chemi- 
cal Company, Jersey City 
OSCAR COOPER 
Vice President, Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York 
MRANCIS A.’ COUNTWAY, 
President, Lever Bros. Com- 
pany (Mfrs. Lux, Lifebuoy 
Soap) 
WwW. C. D’ARCY, 
President, D’ Arey Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. M. FISKE, 
Sales Manager, 
Motor Car Company 
J. T. FLYNN, 
Vice President, Continental 
Trust Company, Baltimore 
ANTHONY H. G. FOKKER, 
President, Fokker Aircraft 
Mfg. Company 
J. A. GALVIN, 
Treasurer, United Drug Co. 
(Liggett & Riker Drug 
Stores) 
N. A. HAWKINS, 
Director of Sales & Adver- 
tising, General Motors Cor- 
poration 
EZRA HERSHEY, 
Treasurer, Hershey Choco- 
late Company 
F. W. HILLS, 
Comptroller, American 
Smelting & Refining Co. 


Paekard 


CHARLES E. HIRES, 
President, Hires Root Beer 
Company. 


JAS. A. HOLMES, 
Sales Manager, Regal Shoe 
Company 


ROY W. HOWARD, 
Chairman, Board of Dvirect- 
ors, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers 


JOHN McBRIDH, 
Treasurer, McBride’s Inc. 
(Theatre Tickets) New York 
City 

S. T. MceCAILL, 
Vice President, American 
Manganese Steel Company. 


STEPHEN B. MAMBERT, 
Vice President, Thomas A. 
Edison Industries 


R. C. MONTGOMERY, 
Vice President, Knox Hat 
Company 
CHARLES E. MURNAN, 
Formerly Vice President, 
United Drug Company 
R. C. NORBERG, 
Vice President, Willard 
Storage Battery Company 
H. C. OSBORN, 
President, American Multi- 
graph Sales Company 
JACOB PFEIFFER, 
President, Miller Rubber 
Company (Miller Tires) 


every executive must have. That the Insti- 
tute’s training is thoroly practical is best 
proved by the fact that men at the top like 
the following have enrolled for its Modern 
Business Course and Service, and take every 
occasion to advise their associates to enrol: 


oO. F. SOULH, 
Treasurer, Merrell-Soule 
Company, Syracuse, Nan Ye 
(Mfrs. of Klim) 

T. T. SULLIVAN, 
Vice President, Stewart 
Speedometer Company 

8S. A. SWEET, 
President, Sweet-Orr & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York (Mfrs. 
of Overalls and Trousers) 


A. P. VAN SCHAICK, 
Gen’l Manager of Sales, 
American Chain Company 
(Weed Chains) 

GEORGE M. VERITY, 
President, American Rolling 
Mill Company (Armco I[ron) 


T. H. BAILEY WHIPPLE, 
Educ. Dept., Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company 

R. B. WHITH, 

President, White Washburn 
Co. (Paper) 

NORMAN W. WILSON, 

Vice President, Hammer- 
mill Paper Company 

ALBERT E. WINGER, 
President, American Litho- 
graphic Company, New York 

W. F. WOODUL, 

President, International & 
Great Northern Railway 

WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR., 
President, William Wrigley, 
Jr., Company (Wrigley’s 
Gum) 
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Just mail the coupon today. 


obligation. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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three or four days’ hike. Ask Dan; he knows 
the trails. 

Rev. Oscar J. Aldrich is now located at the 
First Methodist Episcopal church, Taunton, 
Mass. He has been there since April, 1921. 
His daughter graduates from the high school 
this year. 

J. M. Marquess is now located at 909 Eigh- 
teenth St., Philadelphia. He was formerly of 
the Colored Agricultural and Normal Univer- 
sity at Langston, Okla. The Secretary does 
not know just what Marquess is doing at pres- 
ent. 

The May 6 Sunday edition of the Boston 
Herald devotes half a page to an exhaustive 
write-up of Waterville, N. H. When there 
are no births, deaths, or marriages, it gets 
along very well with a population of eight. 
The postmaster and innkeeper comes pretty 
near being the whole works, and he is Dave 
Austin. 

Al Terrien announces the birth of his sec- 
ond son. He is named George, after his un- 
cle, who was 1905. 


CLAss oF 1906 


Ralph Thompson, 7 Creedway, 

Taunton, Mass. 

Rev. Howard James Chidley, D.D., pastor 
of the Winchester (Mass.) Congregational 
church, was married June 26 to Miss Frances 
Adele Elder, daughter of the late Samuel J. 
Elder. The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
S. W. Adriance ’73. 


Secretary, 


Crass oF 1907 
Secretary, Prof. Harry R. Wellman, Hanover, 
Near 

Among the Ought Seveners back for Com- 
mencement were Jack Wallace, Sam Barnes, 
Rip Heneage, Haley, and Rice. Most of them 
had wives along and some of them had chil- 
dren. They, with the Secretary, were simply 
“among those present.” The Commencement 
guest was, as usual, H. Sullivan McDevitt, 
who sang himself into popular favor at the 


class movies, and whose voice seemed to be’ 


just as good as it was in 1907. We certainly 
have established an institution in Harry’s sing- 
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ing that is an essential part of every suc- 
cessful Commencement, 

Bill Cummings and wife draw a special 
paragraph. They had been abroad; in Eng- 
land, where Bill was hunting for sheep or 
something, and in Paris, where—well, never 
mind, The point is, they caught a boat home, 
arrived in Boston, picked up the Heneages 
and motored to Hanover in time for all the 
activities. By so doing Bill defeated Sam 
Barnes on the mileage record. 

J. F. Crocker and family were in Hanover 
the other day on the way to their summer 
home in Thetford. 

Judge and Elizabeth McLane were in Han- 
over the week before Commencement. 

Our president, James Milton O’Neill, is sum- 
mering on the Pacific Coast, teaching at the 
University of California. His new address 
is Berkeley, When he gets through there, the 
4th of August, he is coming back East and will 
settle near Boston, doing graduate work at 
Harvard. As if this was not enough for a 
poor working man, he plans to go to Europe 
next April for about sixteen months before 
going back to work, two years from next Sep- 
tember! And they say that college professors 
are underpaid. 

By the way, James also announces the birth 


of a third son—who is the fourth child—who 


arrived on May 21, and is entered for the 
class of 1945. Optimist! 

W. A. (Runt) Martin, Jr., for the last nine 
years sales and advertising manager of D. E. 
Sicher and Company, Inc., has resigned to join 
the “Economist Group” of publications of the 
Textile Publishing Company, New York city. 

Richard S, Southgate was promoted so long 


' ago that it is no longer news, but for the sake 


of keeping the records clear, he is now dis- 
trict manager of sales of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company. He is located at 230 West 
56th St., New York city. 

Dr. John W. Hammond is in Peking, China, 
for a five year stay. His address is care of 
Union Medical College, Peking, China. 

News being scarce this week, your Secretary 
takes pleasure in informing you that he ad- 
dressed the Taylor Society at its meeting in 
Syracuse on the subject of “The Sales Ma- 
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chine—1923 Model.”” The speech was so good 
that by leaving town that night he was able to 
give it the second time before the National 
Association of Sales Managers at Atlantic 
City. Just in this connection, news will con- 
tinue to be scarcer unless it so happens that 
some of you send in a few personal items 
once in a while. However, if you refuse to do 
this, we shall fill up the space as does the 
scribe from Lyme Center in the Hanover Ga- 
gette, with radio programs, obituaries, and 
personal notices, since we have reached a point 
where there must be some news in the MaAGa- 
ZINE monthly regarding the class of 1907. 


Crass oF 1909 


Secretary, Joseph W. Worthen, 404 Shawmut 
Bank Building, Boston 

The Secretary has received an announcement 
of the marriage of “Reg” Colley to Miss Mary 
Wotherspoon Coutant of Madison, Wis., in 
Brooklyn on June 21. It will be remembered 
that the first Mrs. Colley died early last year, 
leaving two small daughters, aged five and two 
years respectively. It will be a source of real 
gladness to the class to know that happiness 
has now returned to this little household. 

Jack Dowdall is now associated with Carter 
and Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York 
city. 


Crass oF 1911 


Secretary, Prof. Nathaniel G. Burleigh, Han- 
over, N. H. 


The class will be much grieved to know 
that Carl Bowker lost his only son, Charles, 
on May 11, at the age of five years and eight 
months. 

The regular 1911 reuners, plus a few others 
and minus some others, were again present at 
Hanover during the Commencement season, 
and as usual, got together for a party at the 
Secretary’s house on Sunday afternoon. Those 
present besides the regular Hanoverites, were 
Art Gray, John Pearson, Howard Power, Bob 
Morrill, and wives, Josh Clark, Jack Coggins, 
George Morris, Dick Paul, Stew Gibson, Al 
Wheeler, Carl Bowker, Chet Butts, Charley 
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Lyons, Bob Shackford, and Dick Chase. All 
agreed that 1911’s record in 1921 has not yet 
been approached. 

On May 8 Howard Morton once more be- 
came a father, this time the son’s name being 
Bruce. 

Guy Steeves now claims to be at Sound 
Beach, Conn., but no more details have been 
received. 

Word has been received from C, Russell 
Peck, who is assistant to the rector, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston. Peck was with us only 
one year, later going to Harvard, and writes 
that he prefers to be classed as a Harvard 
man rather than a Dartmouth man, Our loss 
is their gain. . 

The Chicago Dartmouth luncheons | still 
seem to be very much 1911 affairs. Recently, 
George Morris and Lew Sisson joined the 
gang at one of their noon-day affairs, 

George Morris writes that on April 20 twins 
arrived in his family, Hugh Ross Morris and 
Miriam Hills Morris, the former being a six- 
pound blonde boy and the latter a six-pound. 
brunette girl, As usual, hats off to George. 

Harold Bond with his father has now or- 
ganized The Bond Company, dealers in tools 
and equipment for construction work. Har- 
old is treasurer of the new organization, which 
is equipped to handle tools and machinery for 
all forms of construction work. The new busi- 
ness location is 84-86 High St., Boston. 

A pleasant letter has just been received from 
Charles Harris, telling of his work and no- 
tifying us of his continued interest in the class. 
His business address is 615 Main St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Charles promises to visit Han- 
over shortly. I know all the class will cer- 
tanly be very glad to see him again. 

Les Waldron is doing an excellent job with 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Company. At a re- 
cent sales convention in the home office, the 
president of the company picked on poor Les 
by making him rise in the midst of the gath- 
ering and pointing to him as a real sales man- 
ager, as a testimonal of his excellent work. 
This is confidential, 

Gabe Farrell writes of his work in Newark, 
stating that he is still a clergyman, even 
though he has a militaristic title. Gabe says 
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he never moved from one church to another, 
because he never was in one church long en- 
ough to move. He says his only church is a 
Durant car, which travels around the diocese 
twelve hundred miles a month, trying to per- 
suade people that their children need religi- 
ous education. 

Warren Agry’s absence from Hanover at 
Commencement is explained by a letter an- 
nouncing the birth of Warren C., Jr., on June 
9 Warren writes that he regrets the fact 
that his absence was necessary, but he could 
not regret the cause. So many classmates (in- 
cluding Warren) have written us of this 
event that it hardly seems necessary to pub- 
lish it. 

“Spunk” Troy has been looking forward with 
special enthusiasm this year to his annual sum- 
mer vacation, and now see what he has gone 
and done! On June 15 he married Miss Helen 
Abrams, better known as Helen of Troy. Mr. 
and Mrs, John J. Troy will be at home after 
the first of October at 1030 Rubio St., Alta- 
dena, California. That is near Los Angeles. 
John didn’t say where he was spending his 
honeymoon. 

And again, Harlan P. (Pug) Sanborn did 
much the same thing. He married Miss Mar- 
tha Alcott Lawton of Harrisburg, Pa., June 
18. “Pug” has changed his place of residence, 
and is now professor of Romance languages 
at the Asheville School for Boys, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

And still another, Mr. Frank Halbert Wood- 
worth announces the marriage of his daughter, 
Lora Evalyn, to Mr. Harry Monroe Bicknell 
on Wednesday, the twentieth of June, 1923, 
in the city of Chicago. At home after Sep- 
tember first, 296 Keystone Avenue, River For- 
est, Illinois. 

At this point, Rollie Hastings hastens to re- 
mark that Jean Hastings joined the family 
circle on March 25. Would have told of this 
before, but didn’t know it myself. Rollie has 
changed his business address to 1001 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, and_ his 
home to 220 Dale Ave., Highland Park. 

At the last meeting of the trustees of the 
College, “Cap” Maynard was made assistant 
professor of Romance languages. 
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1911’s active ranks are further reduced by 
two; Willard Connelly and Phineas Whiting 
plead allegiance to Harvard, since that is 
where they graduated and spent most of their 
time. Gradually we are getting what might 
be called a cohesive whole. Phineas has 
changed his home address to 5 West Daven- 
port St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

“Cap” Ward has at last given way to the 
glamour of Broadway, It didn’t seem as 
though he could hold out so long,—for he is 
now practicing law at 165 Broadway, New 
York city, being connected with Chadbourne, 
Hunt, Jeckel, and Brown. “Cap” is living at 
8 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, 

An interesting letter from John Helliwell, 
who had to leave college freshman year be- 
cause of illness, expresses his appreciation of 
the opportunity of still being actively 1911. 
John is sill confined to his home in La Jolla, 
Calif., but says he is going to waylay one of 
those Mexican rum-runners some day and 
turn all his “jack” over to the College. 

Austin Keough, lawyer by trade, is attorney 
for the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 
When you see a “Paramount” think of Austin. 

“Boozer” Qua sends in a blank all filled out, 
that contains the names of three sons dating 
from July 2, 1920, to Dec. 7 1922. “Boozer” 
is a member of a famous Lowell law firm, 
and rumor has it that he has also taken sev- 
eral high degrees in Lowell politics. 

Mort Grover, however, after being assis- 
tant attorney-general of Illinois for four years, 
now seems to be content to act as counsel for 
several of the large business firms in Chicago. 
This is, of course, in addition to being a part- 
ner in one firm and secretary of another. 

We haven’t heard much from Jack Daly 
lately. But Jack is married now, has been for 
nearly three years. His business has largely 
to do with manufacturing shoes. He is pres- 
ident of one company, owner of another, and 
director of a third. 

Although Elt Norris got his degree from 
Cornell—because he preferred being a Bachel- 
or of Architecture—he still gives 1911 a lot of 
time. Elt, not being married, has a seventeen- 
year-old Russian protégé, by name of Oleg 
Melewski Norris, Elt is assistant manager of 
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the Leader Building in Cleveland, and lives 
at 1652 Elberon Ave., East Cleveland. 


Arthur Theriault is practicing law at 58 
State St., Montpelier, Vt., with his home at 3 
Franklin St. 


Raymond Harker Nead still believes in pub- 
lic service. In fact, his motto is “Pro bono 
publico.” He is chief clerk of the benefit and 
medical department of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in New York. 
Joe Hazeltine hangs out in the same building, 
you know. 

Mexico reports 100 percent! Gabe Campbell 
is still sticking it out with the Ingersoll Rand 
Company, as manager of the Mexico office, 
and the first word from Henry Smith for 
twenty-eight years, shows him writing with a 
Spanish hand to explain that he is still un- 
married and a salesman for the National 
Paper and Type Company. 

Here is a chance to improve your directories 
by bringing them up to date. Cross off the 
following names from the inactive list. They 
have earned a star: J, J. Daly, C. W. Harris, 
G. R. Nevius, W. S. Patten, H. S. Smith, A. 
C. Theriault, C. R. Ward, J. P. Lovell. 

The following changes 
been received: 

Paul Alyer’s home address is 44 West 10th 
St., New York, and the name of the concern 
of which he is New York manager is Stedman 
Products Company. 

Ben Ayer’s business is 18 No. Main St., 
Concord, N. H. 

“Windy” Batchelor is connected with the 
Arkansas Lbr. Co., Guthrie,. Okla., but his 
home address is still Kansas City. 


in addresses have 


Sid Beane is manager, concrete form depart- 
ment, Housing Co., Waverly, Mass., and is 
living in North Weymouth, 

Harold Card has changed his home address 
to 7455 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 

Herb Clark has moved to Lincoln, Mass. 

Jim Conroy and bride are living at 19 
Tahanto Road, Worcester. 

Bert Dugdale’s business address is P. S. Ter- 
minal Building, Newark, N. J., where he is en- 
gineering assistant with the Public Service 
Production Company. 
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Howard Dunham is now living in his new 
home on River Ridge, Hanover, 

Fred Eaton has recently taken up his resi- 
dence at 57 Oakwood Road, Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Max Eaton is partner in the firm of James 
G. Cooper and Company, Cincinnati. 

Charles Forbes *is assistant to the rector of 
the Church of the Advent, San Francisco. 

Jack Ingersoll’s business location is 53 
North Main St., Concord, N. H., where he is 
representing, Lee, Higginson, and Company. 

Gov. Jordan’s home address is 941 Chestnut 
St., Manchester, N, H. 

Leon Lovejoy’s business address is 130 Es- 
sex St., Boston. 

Jim Malley is now general manager of the 
Farmington Shoe Manufacturing Company, 
36 Lincoln St., Boston. His home address is 
134 Pleasant St., Brookline. 

“Swede” Needham’s business address is 207 
West Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va., where he 
is dealer and salesman with the Frigidaire. 
Division, Delco Light Co. His home is at 201 
Walnut St., Clarksburg. 

Bill Marden is living in Stratford, Conn., 
his postoffice address being Box 61, R. F. D. 2. 

Edward O’Leary’s home and business ad- 
dress is 115 Elm St., Worcester. 

Forrest Owen is a salesman for the Thomas 
Moulding Brick Company, 1203 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Chicago. 

Guy Putnam’s business address should be 
changed to 600 Broad St., Lynn, and his home 
to 39 Pine St., Belmont, Mass. 

Brown Ralsten’s business is now located at 
163 West Washington St., Chicago. 

Charles Remele reports that he is credit man 
with Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, with his 
home at 292214 Walton Ave. 

Jack Ryan writes that he is still special 
agent of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
with business address at 212 Wells Building, 
Milwaukee. 

Ralph Sherwin’s business address is 226 
Cabot St., Beverly, with his home at 22 Fay- 
ette St. 

Floyd Tindall’s office and home will be lo- 
cated at 109 West Washington Ave., Madison, 
Wis., after Alugust 1. 
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Weird sounds were wakened by the breeze 
When men wore whiskers such as these. 





an adult male member of the genus homo 129 Merrimack St. 
possessed a face, or had as a substitute a 
mere framework upon which to hang rag- NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


ged bunches of alfalfa. 


It would be unfair, however, to assume 
that those who constituted the flower of man- 
hood 40 years ago were either deficient in 
those attributes which constitute the 
physiognomy, or that they were burdened 
by grotesque ideas concerning masculine 
pulchritude. 








Their practice of shunning the razor or 
of shaving only in spots was based upon 
solid logic. 


Complete Service 
- in Design and — 
ave ects 


They were unable to get shaving soap or 
shaving cream that would make such lather 
as is made by Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream. 
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This wonderful new cream makes a moist, 
copious lather that softens each hair of the 
beard at the base, where the razor’s work 
is done. 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream makes 
shaving easier; it needs no mussy rubbing 
in with the fingers; it leaves the face feel- 
ing like velvet; it takes the smart out of 
shaving, and puts it in your appearance. 








Cut out and mail this paragraph, with 
your name and address, and we will send 
you a free trial tube containing enough cream 


for 12 easier shaves than you can have with DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


anything else that makes lather. INCOR? ORAFED: 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


New York 





COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St. Dept. 212 
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JOHN W. BOWLER, M. D. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


BOWLER FARMS, MARLBORO, MASS. 


Bowler Farms, for 1923, will open June 1st 


yas 


from overwork, overstrain, or other causes, are “run down.” 





JOHN P. BOWLER, M. D. 





LACE for the general physical treatment of persons suffering from neurasthenia, obesity, 
heart trouble, chronic indigestion and constipation; and especially for those men who, 


(Limited to 12 men.) 


EEPING physically fit, to the end of maintaining one’s working powers at highest efficiency, 


is better than regaining fitness after a break-down. 
men of affairs have visited Bowler Farmis during several summers solely as a means of 
preparation for winter’s responsibilities. 


Macnus W. ALEXANDER, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 10 E. 39th St., 
N. Y. 

Ernst R. BEHREND, President, 
mill Paper Co., Erie, Penn. 

Harry P. Conway 97 (Ginn & Co.), 2301- 
2311 Prairie Awe., Chicago, IIl. 

GrorcE E. Furness, 30 E. 42nd St. N. Y. 

G deed a 56 Granite St., Manchester, 

JosEpH W. Gannon 799, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., N. Y. 

Tuomas B. LAw ter (Ginn & Co.), 70 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 

Hon. SAMUEL W. McCatt ’74, Mount Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Ernest Martin Hopxrns ’01, President 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

C. T. McCartuy ’88, U. S. Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Hammer- 


Many of the following prominent 


Rost. B. McIntyre, 400 A 9th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lewis ParkHurst ’78 (Ginn & Co.), 15 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

B. H. Potter ’21, Rock Island Argus, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

J. W. Potter 19, Rock Island Argus, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Hon. SAMUEL L. Powers ’74, 101 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 

PauL STEVENSON ’21, Caroleen, N. C. 

C. T. Swett, 136 Commercial St., Portland, 
Me. 

Cuartes H. Tuurser (Ginn & Co.), 15 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

A. C. Wesser, 1113-17 Barrister Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

N. P. WrincHeEtt, Simpson Bros. Corp., 
77 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Frep WyMAwn, 224 Prospect Terrace, Daven- 
port, Ia. 


TE ore renee ee ee eee eNO 
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“Pete” Vehmeyer’s home address is 48 West 
Philadelphia Ave., Detroit. 

Bert Wheeler’s business address should ap- 
pear as 140 South Dearborn St., instead of 
North Dearborn St. 

Linwood Young’s business address should 
be changed to 6 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass., 
and his home to 65 Swan St. 

T. F. (Dud) Dudley is chemist with Field’s 
Point Manufacturing Company, Providence, 
R. I., and living at Long Meadow, R. I. 

Art Pease has kicked through some infor- 
mation about himself, saying that he is organ- 
ist at the Blue Mouse Theatre, Tacoma, 
Wash., and is living at 925 South Ainsworth 
St 

Marl Hill’s home address is 211 Highland 
Ave., Newtonville, Mass., with his main of- 
fice at Centre St. and Commonwealth Ave., 
Newton Centre. Marl is real estate council- 
lor for Middlesex County, his other offices 
being in Belmont, Melrose, and Melrose High- 
lands. 

Dave Swain has been admitted to partner- 
ship in the firm of Otheman and Otheman, 
31 Nassau St., New York. 


Further word from Larry Odlin states that 
he is having a wonderful time in cruising 
the Far East, with trips to Shanghai and other 
Chinese ports, but will be back to Manila in 
the fall. Larry says you can’t buy two whis- 
key sodas for thirty-five cents in any place 
that he knows of in the United States. 


Bob Sanderson’s annual party was success- 
fully attended and much enjoyed by a large 
number of Nineteen Eleveners. “Cupe” Ad- 
ams, Jack Ingersoll, Bob Sanderson, “Chuck” 
Emerson, Chet Butts, Charlie Stebbins, ‘“Win- 
dy” Winship, Bill Henderson, “Stew” Gibson, 
eNig, peclark,. ; Marl” “ HillSe Dave sv Heald, 
“Brownie” Wilder,‘ “Mike” Hill, John Lea- 
royd, “Log” Jackson, “Dutch” Whitman, and 
“Doc” Bond, were there with wives, Josh 
Clark, Al Wheeler and Dick Paul being there 
without wives or ladies. During the after- 
noon a very exciting ball game was played 
between the “Cockroaches” with “Cupe”’ Ad- 
ams and Chet Butts as the battery, and the 
“Lantern Jaws,” Bob Sanderson and “Brown- 
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ie’ Wilder doing the hurling and _ receiving 
jobs. Dick Paul played on both teams. Both 
teams won by the score of 10 to 9. 

John Pearson certainly is entitled to the con- 
gratulations of the class in being able to 
wheedle out of them enough money to make 
our quota for the Alumni Fund. We all knew 
that John would do it, but he certainly was 
worried for awhile. John has now opened an 
office in the Dutton Block, Concord, N. H., 
where he is willing to be engaged as invest- 
ment counsel, He has already secured a fine 
clientele, extending from Coos to the sea. 


Ciass oF 1912 


Secretary, Edward B. Luitwieler, 196 Glen- 
wood St., Malden, Mass. 


Charley Fisher is now with the Franklin 
Railway Supply Company, Inc., 17 East 42d 
St., New York city, but gives his residence at 
152 Harvard St., Suite 8, Brookline, Mass. 

One of the ways in which the legendary 
“Dartmouth spirit” is manifested is in the fre- 
quent marriages between sons and daughters 
of Dartmouth fathers. Keene had one of 
these weddings recently when Rev. Austin H. 
Reed, member of our 1923 legislature, united 
in marriage at St. James’ Episcopal Church 
Miss Esther Eastman of Stoddard and Ernest 
E. Mensel, Dartmouth 712, of Northampton, 
Mass, Miss Eastman’s friends may find it 
hard to recognize the “of Stoddard” part of it, 
but that New Hampshire town is now the sum- 
mer residence of her parents, Dr. Charles A. 
Eastman, Dartmouth ’87, and Mrs. Eastman, 
who was Elaine Goodale, the poet. Doctor 
Eastman is a full-blooded Sioux Indian, the 
last real red man to graduate from the col- 
lege which was founded primarily as a school 
for Indians and on that ground received much 
financial aid of the “foreign missionary” va- 
riety from old England. 

The last letter received from Heinie Urion 
says that the class is some $400 shy of its 
quota, but has ninety percent contributions. 
“Heinie”’ of course is not satisfied with the re- 
sults, but we know he has hammered all of 
us well enough to deserve a better showing. 
I had the pleasure of a long talk with our 





Day os day oul / 
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Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad 


“THE NARROW GAUGE” 


ONE Public Service Corporation PRIVATELY OWNED 


which aims solely to serve the public. 


ONE Railroad or Railway which has had no governmental 
aid nor used the taxpayers’ money to meet its Cost of 
Service. 
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class agent some few weeks ago, hearing at 
that time some of the difficulties of the task. 
It takes a lot of Heinie’s time, and worries 
him more than we imagine. If some of you 
fellows would write him now that his job is 
done and well dcne, it would cheer him a 
whole lot. 

Kelly Wells’ firm is now Nelson and Wells, 
Lynn, Mass. His home is at 20 Winthrop 
Ave., Clifton, Mass. 

Chet Haycock has finally come to life. He 
is a captain attached to the 23d Infantry, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 

Cupe Clark has left Melrose and Malden, 
and is now with the U. S. Rubber Company 
at New Haven, Conn. Mail addressed to Box 
606 will receive a prompt reply. 

Tom Brennock was ordained to the priest- 
hood on May 26 at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York. His first solemn mass was on 
the following day at the Church of Our Lady 
of Mercy, Fordham, N. Y. Tom’s new ad- 
dress is given as St. Gabriel’s Rectory, 308 
East 37th St., New York city. 

F. P. Goodrich is now with the Elizabeth 
Trust Company, Elizabeth, N. J., as their 
new business manager. 

Announcement is hereby made that the name 
decided upon for Bug _ Knight’s boy, born 
April 27, and tipping the beam at eight and 
one-quarter pounds, is Douglas Foster Knight. 

The Secretary took an extended trip 
through New Hampshire recently. Dropped 
in on Buster Kennedy and his wife at Dover, 
where Buster is running the busiest drug 
store in the city, the Dover Drug Company. 
It keeps him on the jump, but he has just 
as much pep and is as young as ever. 

Also saw Connie Snow and his new home 
in Rochester. Connie has, as far as I could 
find out, given up law in the search for an- 
tique furniture, and has done very well at it. 
By now, we imagine, his voluminous vege- 
table garden and “sunken Italian garden” is 
taking most of his time. It is our guess, 
however, that Connie can keep all of his side 
lines going and do all the law work in and 
around the state of New Hampshire, too. He 
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mentioned a visit by the Cleaves family a few 
weeks before mine. Connie’s name is in the 
Automobile Blue Book for all 1912 men! 


And, by the way, Mr. John Grannis an- 
nounces the marriage of his daughter Mar- 
gery Harris to Edward John Daley on Satur- 
day, June ninth, at Brookline, Mass. The 
class surely has lifted a weight from its 
shoulders in having Eddie safely married off. 
Eddie is running a Ford agency in Springfield, 
Mass. He may be reached at 32 Byers St., 
Hotel Rainville, Springfield, or at the Auto- 
mobile Sales Company, 95-101 Liberty St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Les Snow is now with the Chase Securities 
Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York. 

Heard from Billy Baxter a few days ago 
from the heart of Cuba. It appears Billy is 
touring the island, of course on business. 


Crass oF 1913 
Secretary, Warde Wilkins, 18 Oliver St., Bos- 
ton 
Joe Barnett writes, from the Cosmopolitan 
office, that Kathryn arrived at the home of 
the Barnetts on March 8, 1923. Joe and Mrs. 
Joe have a son twenty months old also. 


Fritz Haver writes that he expects to run 
off with Judge Hugus’ cup for the most pro- 
spective Dartmouth students, as his third son 
arrived early in March. The Havers have 
three fine sons on their Pleasant Valley ranch. 


Lt. Rollo W. Hutchinson is stationed at the 
U. S. Naval Hospital in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. and Mrs.. Lenfesty announce the arrival 


of Virginia on Tuesdey, April 10, at Summit, 
Nany, 


The banquet of the New York alumni was 
a big success. President Hopkins gave a won- 
derful talk on the ‘Selective Process of Ad- 
mission.” There was a bigger crowd present 
than ever. “Thirteeners” present: Catterall, 
Wells, Riley, Dessau, Bronk, Gannon, Melen- 
ey, Samuel, Nutt, MacDonald, Smith, Stod- 
dard, Ashton, Remsen, and last but not least, 
“Buck Freeman,” looking as young as ever. 


G. B. Kellogg has become cashier of the 
Mosier Valley Bank at Mosier, Oregon. 





pg Haberdeshery b by Mail 
The many orders for Jim’s good shirts, socks 
and ties coming in from the old timers indi- 
cate that lessons early learned stay with us. 
More than a toggery--- 
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The College Bookstore 


Hanover, New Hampshire 


Story History of Dartmouth 
Dartmouth Song Books 
By WILDER D. QUINT WELLMAN and GROVER 


Or any other Dartmouth Publications 
at 


The Dartmouth Bookstore, Hanover, N. H. 
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Vic. Y. Dunbar has recently purchased a 
home at 122 North St., West Somerville, 
Mass., and is now well settled. 5 

The Orlando Magazine of April, 1923, 
reached the office with an interesting account 
of “A Public Utility, The Orlando Gas Com- 
pany’s Club.” | 

F. A. “Pete” Seidler is in Tokyo, Japan, 
where he is temporarily representing Melchior, 
Armstrong, and Dessau, Inc., of New York. 

S. D. Rose has been married. Miss Doro- 
thy Porter Clark is the lucky girl. Miss 
Clark is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Urann Clark, Jr., of Newton. The ceremony 
took place at the Grace Church in Newton on 
Mayri2, 1923. 

Miss Dorothy Potter Hickman of Brook- 
line and Philadelphia and Nathaniel Pierpont 
Rice of Somerville, Mass., were married on 
May 24, 1923, at the Church of Our Saviour, 
Longwood, Brookline, by Rev. Henry K. 
Sherrill. 
Hickman, sister of the bride, and Miss Orrie 
Chazel of Oscala, Florida, and Miss Helen 
Spurr of Brookline were the bridesmaids. Mr. 
Rice, brother of the groom, was best man, and 
the ushers were Warde Wilkins of Newton 
Centre, Henry W. Merrill of Newtonville, 
Charles H. Linscott of Needham, classmates 
of the groom, and Francis W. Rice of Bev- 
erly, brother of the groom. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rice will live at Swampscott, Mass., and will 
be “at home” on their return from Whitefield, 
following the 10th Reunion in Hanover. 

Freddie Page was one of the wise ones, and 
Marion Louise Leavitt is a real 1913 wife, for 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hodsdon Leavitt an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter Mar- 
ion Louise to Mr. Frederick Smyth Page on 
Saturday, the twenty-third of June, Randolph, 
Mass, All those in Hanover will remember 
that Freddie was right on deck all the time 
during the reunion, and especially for the pic- 
nic on Sunday at Moose Mountain. Freddie 
was the guide who placed all the signs show- 
ing the way from Hanover through Etna up 
the mountain. Mr. and Mrs. Page will be at 
home in Hanover after the first of October. 
“Jack Holmes has stepped off. Johnny Rem- 


The maid of honor was Miss Marie ° 
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sen lets the following announcement received 
become public property: Mrs. Mary McElroy 
announces the marriage of her daughter Mar- 
guerite Ella to John Colburn Holmes on June © 
twentieth. Jack and Mrs. Jack will be “at 
home” at 500 Fort Washington Ave, New 
York city, There are a few of us bachelors 
left, but Jack and I agree that we should have 
our own wives and Pierce Arrows for 1928. 

William L. Baldwin is still in the U. S. For- 
estry Service, but has left Kalispell, Mont., 
and has gone to Warren, Bradley County, Ark. 

Judge Advocate William Tapley of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars was a candidate for 
the post of state commander at a recent state 
convention held at Rochester, N. Y. 

If any of the class left Hanover before it 
was possible to visit the White studio and or- 
der a class picture, one can be obtained by 
sending check for $1.25 to the Secretary. 

Mr, and Mrs. Harry C. Coupland announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Elizabeth 
Brookfield, to Mr. Charles S. McDaniel on 
Saturday, June thirtieth, in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This is the main reason that “Mac” did not 
show up at the Tenth, in spite of the fact he 
said he hoped to get there, 

When riding up to Hanover with ‘‘Mose” 
and “Ele” Linscott and Bob- and Alice More 
in Moses’ brand new Reo, we read that “Clif- 
ton A. Clark, insurance man of Haverhill, 
Mass., was married on June 14 in Farmville, 
Va., to Miss Algatha Kayton of that town,” 
and that Mr. and Mrs. Clark would make their 
home in Haverhill. The Herald failed to state 
that at the time they were on their way to 
Hanover to take in the reunion, and that they 
would follow the gang on to Whitefield. They 
were among those present all right. 


Cass oF 1914 


Clyfton Chandler, 30 State St. 
Boston 


Secretary, 


Mart Remsen has sent us a legal looking 
document which upon inspection proves to be 
dope about some of the New York boys. Some 
of the rest of you might well do the same. 
Mart appears to be a partner in the legal firm 
of Wayland and Bernard, 165 Broadway. Any 
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of the boys who want to know anything about 
the Dartmouth Club House in New York or 
contribute money therefor get in touch with 
Mart. 

Chuck Kingsley has sold his home in Cald- 
well, N. J., and has bought another in Port 
Washington, N. Y. He expects to stay put 
this time. 


W. L. Davidson is sales manager of the Art 


Gravure Corporation of New York. Any of 
the boys who want their pictures in the Sun- 
day supplements should get busy at once. 

Walt Humphrey has landed another cover 
on the Saturday Evening Post. We doff our 
Stetsons to the artist of New Rochelle. 

Brownie Brownell sells Mack trucks for the 
International Motor Company in the wilds of 
Brooklyn. He reports no wife as yet. 

Enders Voorhees is general auditor of the 
Ajax Rubber Company, 200 West 57th St. 
He also reports no wife. 

Walt Daley is with the Western Electric 
Company, 195 Broadway. He reports an ap- 
plicant for the class of 1940. 

Doc Kingsford has located with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, East Providence refinery. 
Doc is way up near the head of the class with 
a boy past six years and two girls younger. 
‘Win Mayo also checks in with three off- 
spring, Win is with the Pyrotex Leather 
Company, Leominster, Mass. 

Report has it that Dan Chase has written 
“The Middle Passage,’ soon to be published 
by Macmillan. 

George Briggs seems to be progressing in his 
infant import and export business at 100 Gold 
St., New York city. George says the name is 
not necessarily significant, but we understand 
that the Roman Inn has named its curliest 
spaghetti after him, which is a sure sign of 
greatness. 

Bill Hands is in the cheese business in New 
York city, but lives over on the Jersey side 
with one wife and one son. | 

Buster Swain over his signature as_ sales 
manager of the David A. Coleman Company 
of St. Louis has circularized many of the class 
for window and store display advertising. Jack 
Piane, as an enterprising storekeeper in Han- 
over, please note. 
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Dr. Bill Washburn out in San Francisco 
reports a candidate for the class of 1940. 

Harold Dunbar is in Montreal with the Dun- 
bar Pattern Company. We don’t know patterns 
of what. 

Phil Smith is chief statistician of the Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. Phil as 
secretary and Lou Corliss as president are 
trying to keep the Hartford Dartmouth Asso- 
ciation full of pep. Phil’s job carried with it 
a trip to the Secretaries’ Meeting at Hanover 
in April. 

(The above notes from Herbert S. Austin.) 


Crass or 1917 


Secretary, Ralph Sanborn, 37 Arlington St., 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Although he has been very quiet about it, 
we have finally obtained verification of the 
fact that Lieutenant Gerald A. Shattuck of 
Harding’s Navy has assumed a new command 
in the form of a whacking baby boy. (Date of 
enlistment—May 17, 1923.) | 

Russ Willis reports that he finds the steel 
fabricating industry lucrative enough to supply 
his own daily bread, but not any more just 
yet. “Am after Charley Schwab’s job. But 
he doesn’t know it yet.” That’s Russ’s own 
way of telling it, and seems to be to the point. 
Good luck to you, and the next time the class 


‘secretary has lunch with Charley he’ll apprise 


him of your ambitions. 

Those of the class of 1917 who are beset by 
the turmoil and strife of this earthly struggle 
and seek solitude and quiet should communi- 
cate with George Dandrow. George claims that 
Spearfish, South Dakota, is far enough from 
Broadway to make aeroplane communication 
out of the question. He’s a long way off all 
right, but he charges the Secretary that 1917 
is still close to his heart. 

As one might vulgarly express it—‘‘Hot dog, 
he’s gone and done it.” Yes, sir, one more 
weak-hearted member of our noble throng has 
answered the sireri’s call. And, that “one 
more” is none other than our old friend Gil 
Swett. Of course, we’ve had inside dope for 
almost a year now, but you never can tell till 
it’s over. Marie Ellen Dilworth of New York 


The Dartmouth Press 
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city became Mrs. Gilbert Nichols Swett on 
the fifth of May. Our best to you both! 

Joe Randall is on the move again. This 
time he has migrated toward home, if you can 
say such a thing. He packed up his kit in 
Harrisburg, Pa., and jumped to Lowell, Mass., 
where he becomes an inspector for the internal 
revenue officer of that district. Hen Sturgess 
and Charley Downer, to say nothing of Max 
Sherburne and one or two others, had better 
check back on their returns and make sure 
that there’s no loop-hole through which Joe 
may crawl. 

Word reaches us indirectly that Freddy 
Goodwin has left Filene’s in Boston and gone 
over to the big city of New York, there to 
seek his fortune with Arnold Constable & 
Company. If youre down that way drop in 
and get Fred to give you a lift with that shop- 
ping for the wife, 


Crass oF 1919 


Secretary, John H. Chipman, 160 North St., 
Tufts College, Mass. 


Bill Harper took Elizabeth Louise Wooster 
as wife April 25 in New York city, and auto- 
matically received the best wishes of every 
Nineteener. We shall look forward to meeting 
Mrs. Harper in June, 1924 (if not before.) 
Time: 1919's big Fifth; place, everybody 
knows. 

The Secretary shoved off from New York 
and made tracks for Canada (where this copy 
is written). Passing through Concord and 
employing the hospitality of the Eagle House, 
he bumped into the Hon. Dutch Brummer in 
the act of selling life insurance to a congress- 
man. (So it seemed. Dutch is selling life in- 
surance and he was talking and the congress- 
man wasn’t celebrating anything, so Dutch 
might have been selling insurance.) Anyhow, 
Dutch says his same flivver, with chains still 
on and said chains still clinging with Dart- 
mouth mud, is all set to start when the first big 
gun of the Fifth Reunion is fired. 

Ernie Rautenberg with Beaver Board in 
Chicago has some good dope on class organiza- 
tion, the gist of which will follow in a Secre- 
tary’s letter shortly. Ernie says Chicago Nine- 
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teeners are as loose as a herd of milkweed. 
Guess a slam-bang Fifth is needed to round up 
the good “granite brains.” 

Nork Wallis is living at 85 Forest Park 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. He says Ray Adams 
is quits on adding figgers and rests up for an 
operation. That’s all the dope there is; there 
isn’t any more. 

Art Palmer is now at 503 Fourth Ave., War- 
ren, Pa. When the wind blows Pa.-ward, stop 
at. Art’s. 

James Arthur Carey announces the marriage 
of his daughter Jane to Kenneth Bowen John- 
son of New York. The ceremony took place 
at St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal church, New 
York city. The best man was the groom's 
brother, Malcolm F. Johnson ’21. Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson are to reside at Munn Court, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Dr. Kenneth H. Rice served for two years 
as an interne in the Worcester City Hospital, 
and for several months beginning with last 
February was at the United States Tubercu- 
losis Hospital at Groton, Mass., for special ~ 
work on pulmonary diseases. He has now 
opened an office for general practice at 50 
Union St., Easthampton, Mass. 


Crass oF 1920 


Acting Secretary, Allan’ M. Cate, Hanover 
Newera: 


John Buschmann is a law student at Boston 
University. He is taking his bar examinations 
in June. 

Daniel W. Bender is located in Montclair, 
IN? Jeetle tsfan artist. 

Bill Farnham is in the banking business in 
Spokane. 

Don Rogers is a building contractor in Phil- 
adelphia. He was married on June 3, 1922. 

Paul Bowerman is a member of the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Berlin. He was married on 
May 8 to Miss Helen Robson of Detroit. 

John McAllaster is with the state highway 
department of New York, located at Hornell. 

Hike Newell is in charge of sales promotion 
for the Eastern Manufacturing Company. He 
is in the New York office. 
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Intensive Preparation 
“SUMMER AND WINTER SESSIONS 


846 


_ Ned Pearson is traveling for the Hamp- 
ton Company of Easthampton, Mass., manu- 
facturers of mercerized yarns. 


Dick Pearson is the New York city agent 
for Lyons and Carnahan, publishers of school 
texts. 


Norm Richardson is with the Rufus W. Scott 
Company of New York city, manufacturers of 
hosiery. 

Almus Russell teaches English and Latin in 
the East High School in Rochester. 


Charlie Crathern is with the United Fruit 
Company in Honduras. 


George Sackett is in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Eastman Kodak Company at 
Rochester. 


Charlie Sargent is in the planning depart- 
ment of the United States Rubber Company at 
New Haven. 


Art Smith is in the service and sales promo- 
tion department of the Hartford Courant. 


Theron L. Millspaugh, 2nd, was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Faith Coles, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John S. Coles of Port Washington, N. Y. 


James Parkes is with Raymond F. DeVoe, 
Inc., at 67 Exchange Place, New York. R. F. 
DeVoe 716 is president. 

Charles F. McGoughran is with Sinclair Oil 
Refining in Philadelphia. 


CLass oF 1921 


Secretary, Robert W. Elsasser, 35 Melrose St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Franklin McDuffee, holder of the Richard 
Crawford Campbell, Jr., fellowship and stu- 
dent at Balliol College, Oxford, has recently 
been declared the winner of the “Exhibitions,” 
one of the most distinguished honors which 
can be won at the English university. The con- 
test consists of five three-hour competitive 
examinations, which include the writing of an 
essay, a general paper on Shakespeare, and ex- 
aminations on general literature and four 
plays of Shakespeare. McDuffee will spend 
next year traveling and studying on the Con- 
tinent. 

Recent publications by Walter B. Wolfe are 
these: “The Jew in Medicine,” in Modern 


The Dartmouth Alumni Magazine 


View, St. Louis, for May; “March,” a long 
poem illustrated by Robert Williams, in the 
Menorah Journal, New York, for June; and 
numerous articles and poems in the St. Louis 
Post-Despatch during May and June. 

Lovell Cook and Jack Hubbell can be found 
at any time about town in New York. 

Clarence Fleet is now located at Riverhead, 
N. Y., managing that territory for S. W. 
Strauss and Company. 

Sammy Plumb is banking in Chicago. 

“Dink” Miller and George Carmody are in 
Fordham Law School, New York. 

The last class dinner in New York brought 
out “Red” Ege, Litchard, Hicks, Hubbell, 
Cook, Noyes, Carder, Kelsey, and O’Connor. 

O. H. Hicks is selling for the Eastman 
Kodak Company in New England. 


Crass oF 1922 
Secretary, Francis H. Horan, 3 Walter Hast- 
ings Hall, Cambridge, Mass. . 

VanVleck H. VosBurgh is with the sales 
correspondence department of Harris, Forbes 
and Company, New York city. 

C. C. Throop is commuting from Montclair 
for the New York Telephone Company. 

Jack Wood is also seen on Montclair trains. 

Norton R. Younglove was married in Spring- 
field, Mass., April 2, to Gertrude Barbara, 
daughter of Mrs. Edward F. Healey of Spring- 
field. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
CLass oF 1873 
Dr. Eugene Wason of Milford, N. H., has 
just completed his thirtieth year as instructor 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Boston, and though 79 years old is still vigor- 
ous. 





Crass oF 1901 
Dr. Augustus T. Marshall removed July 1 
to Randolph, Vt., from Chelsea, Vt., where he 
has acquired a large practice and a wide repu- 
tation as physician and surgeon. | 





DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


FOUNDED IN” 1769 


DMISSION to the Freshman class is gained by certificate or by examination. Certifi- 
cates will be received from preparatory schools and high schools which are on our 

~ approved list, but men must enter from other schools by examination, No schoot will 
|. be approved that has not an established, regular,.and thorough course of preparation for col- 
- lege. All schools which desire to be placed’on our list of “approved schools” should send to 


iS: = the Director of Admissions fora printed form of application containing the conditions for the 


approval of a school and the requirements which must be met. No certificate will be accepted © 
| from a private tutor or instructor, All correspondence relating to admission, and requests for 
3 catalogues should be’ addressed too --E. Gorpon Buu, Director of Admissions. 


ba  Gortescondence concerning rooms should be addressed to’ Waar M. Goopine, : 
% seers of chet and Grounds. : 
| : THE ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS AOR ea 

is THE AMOS TUCK SCHOOL A Graduate School Offering Two Years of Special 


| | OF ADMINISTRATION Preparation for Business’ Careers. Students of. three 


{ AND SNe ® | years’ undergraduate standing admitted to the work of 
w : the first year, which leads to the bachelor’s degree. The 
ay work ob this gear lays a fouadege for the specialized work of the second year. Students. 
with the bachelor’s degree admitted to the work of the second year, which leads to the degree. 
_ of, Master ‘of Commercial Science. Courses in accounting and auditing, financial administra-. 


| tion, organization and management for production and selling, chamber of commerce work, 


commercial languages, foreign commerce, business statistics, etc. 
WILLIAM R Guay, Dean. ’ 


| THE THAYER SCHOOL Established 1871. Offers a generat ‘course of study pai 


“if : 0 P CIVIL ENGINEERING _ Practice in Civil Engineering, so developed as. to inctude 


the essential principles of all important branches. Small 


as allow close featac with instructors constantly. Essentially two years of profes- 


sional preparation, ‘including the final year in College for the B.S: degree and a year of 


. ie advanced work, earning the degree of Civil Engineer. For copy of the Annual giving addressez d 


ac and nooner of its Bratinates, oe or other information, application should be made to 
: CHARLES A, Ow nb aki 


state, Me THE MEDICAL SCHOOL: Established in 1798, Candidates ie the A. B. or B. S, 


eis : degree in Dartmouth College may. satisfy the specific 
eT ROIs a eae lee Fequirements of both the College and the Medical Schoo! 
‘in three Seabee haa may elect the first year in Medicine as the Senior Yeer in College 
" ‘Dartmouth Medical School has bestowed no degrees since 1914. Fully equipped modern 
laboratories are provided for the courses of the first two years. Quiet surroundings and 


a personal supervision and instruction by the Faculty favor individual work. and-insure the, 


_ thorough preparation necessary for later advancement and success.. At the end of the second : 


oe é, - year candidates are eligible to transfer to pading metropolitan schools to complete the work 


of faezclimical years of the course. Sah _ © Coun -C. Stewart, Secretary. 
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You may double: 


Your Estate 


without increasing your financial burdens, 
by creating an Insurance Trust under the 
Shawmut Bank’s new plan. | 


Booklets showing how this plan ey a 
be applied to your case can be obtained 
on request; of the officers. in our Trust : 
Department will be glad to explain the < | 
practical beriefits of this modern plan. 


OF BOSTON 
40 Water Se Onesie the Post Office 


Tel. Main 6800 


